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PREFACE 


When  Mr.  Green  published,  nearly  thirty  years  ago, 
his  Short  History  of  the  English  People,  he  gained  final 
victory  for  due  attention  to  social  life  as  one  of  the 
most  important  phases  of  a  nation's  history.  Since  Mr. 
Green's  time  almost  every  aspect  of  British  social  devel- 
opment has  heen  made  the  subject  of  special  monographs. 
The  six  volames  on  Social  England,  edited  by  the  late 
Mr.  Traill,  embody  these  researches  and  represent  the 
joint  efforts  of  a  large  number  of  writers  to  give  to 
the  world  the  salient  features  of  this  side  of  national 
life. 

In  another  direction,  too,  has  there  been  a  marked 
development  of  historical  inquiry.  The  point  of  view  of 
the  present-day  historian  must  be  entirely  neutral,  and 
this  critical  spirit  has  been  accompanied  by  a  special 
biographical  interest  that  demands  adequate  information 
about  prominent  personages.  As  yet  no  other  country 
has  met  this  intpreat  as  it  has  been  met  in  Britain  by  the 
great  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  edited  by  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  and  Mr,  Sidney  Ijcc,  and  the  wealth  of 
snthentic  information  thus  made  accessible  cannot  be 
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neglected  even  in  the  snuiUer  works  dealing  with  British 
history. 

A  further  side  of  Britain's  deTelopment  has,  in  recent 
years,  been  invested  with  new  meaning.  Captain  Mahan's 
Beries  of  works  dealing  with  sea  power  have  helped  to 
make  the  nation  conscious  of  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
its  surprising  growth,  and  to  prove  that,  instead  of  being 
divided,  it  is  linked  together  by  the  sea.  Britain  repre- 
sents many  states,  and  the  aspiration  to  anite  the  several 
parts  into  one  effective  whole  has  now  become  almost  a 
national  passion.  While  England,  as  pioneer  in  develop- 
ing the  dominant  phase  of  modem  political  life — repre- 
sentative government — must  always  stand  first  in  the 
history  of  Britaiu,  other  divisions  are  contributing  im- 
portant elements,  and  Mr.  Green's  phrase,  the  English 
People,  hardly  covers  the  whole  range  of  the  history  of 
the  British  nation. 

The  aim  of  the  present  work  is  to  perform  what  will 
seem  to  many  the  impossible  task  of  covering  within  the 
compass  of  a  handy  volume  the  salient  features  of  the 
history  of  the  British  nation  as  it  now  stands  before  the 
world,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  fuller  information  which 
modem  research  has  made  accessible.  Though  political 
development  has  been  kept  to  the  front,  about  one  third 
of  the  chapters  are  devoted  to  social  life.  By  recognis- 
ing the  principle  that  the  less  important  periods  may  he 
passed  over  lightly  to  leave  room  for  fuller  treatment  of 
the  great  eras,  the  author  has  tried  to  avoid  the  dulness 
of  mere  annals.  He  has  aimed  especially  to  interpret  the 
characters  of  those  conspicuous  in  the  narrative.  In 
another  direction  he  finds  that  almost  anconsoionsly  to 
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himself  Captain  Uabac's  teaching  in  regard  to  the  im- 
portance of  sea  power  has  pervaded  his  interpretation  of 
the  past. 

The  illustrationB  have  been  chosen  with  much  care 
from  a  great  variety  of  Bourcee.  Crude  as  is  the  artistic 
quality  of  those  contemporary  with  the  earlier  events,  yet, 
aa  representing  the  age  itself  and  as  the  product  of  its 
spirit,  they  have  greater  historical  vslne  than  more  fin- 
ished productions  of  present-day  skill  would  have  in  rela- 
tion to  the  same  era.  The  pictures  are  intended  nob 
merely  to  illustrate  but  also  to  supplement  the  informa- 
tion of  the  text.  It  is  hoped,  for  instance,  that  a  fairly 
good  conception  of  the  development  of  architectural 
styles  in  England  may  be  derived  from  a  discerning 
study  of  the  pictures  relating  to  architecture.  The  por- 
traits are  from  authentic  sources,  and  dates  of  birth  and 
death  are  furnished  wherever  possible.  These  dates  have 
a  meaning  of  their  own.  It  will  be  found  that  most  of 
the  leaders  in  earlier  periods  died  in  what  we  now  con- 
sider the  prime  of  life,  while  many  if  not  most  of  those 
of  modem  times  have  lived  to  ripe  old  age. 

The  books  most  likely  to  be  useful  to  the  reader  have 
been  briefly  noted  at  the  end  of  each  chapter,  and  those 
of  obvious  and  in  some  cases  of  popular  interest,  though 
they  are  not  always  the  most  important  dealing  with  the 
period,  are  marked  with  an  aaterisk.  The  date  noted  is 
that  of  the  most  recent  edition.  A  brief  but  adequate 
bibliography  of  both  original  and  secondary  aatborities 
for  the  whole  range  of  British  history  will  be  found  in 
Gardiner  and  Mullinger's  Introduction  to  English  His- 
tory (1894);    while  Dr.  Gross's  Sources  and  Literature 
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of  Euglieh  History  from  the  Earlieet  Timfls  to  about 
1485  (1900)  is  exhauBtive  for  the  mediffiTal  poitioo. 
Stubbs'a  Constitational  History  of  England,  and  Low 
and  Pulliog's  Dictionary  of  Eoglish  History  are  books 
to  be  kept  always  at  hand,  if  possible,  aud  the  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography  is  an  ezhanstlesa  mine. 


^*^  Trustworthy  guidance  for  teachers  in  regard  to 
the  best  books  and  their  use  will  be  found  in  the  History 
Syllabus  for  Secondary  Schools,  edited  by  a  committee  of 
the  New  England  History  and  Teachers'  Association  {Bos- 
ton, D.  a.  Heath  £  Co.,  1004).  This  little  book  suggests 
not  only  books,  but  nuvierous  topics  for  discussion,  and  is 
so  extensive  and  complete  as  largely  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sarily brief  bibliographical  notes  that  could  be  included  in 
1  history  text-book. 
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CHAPTER  I        ■    _■     ■ 

QuMtiona  of  Oeography  and  S«c<* 

Thb  Britiah  Islea  include  aa  area  of  only  180,839 
aqnare  milea,  and  represent  less  than  one  four-hundred- 
TkaplMa  of  &nd-thirtieth  part  of  the  habitable  globe,  yet 
BtiMlBlnwwU  they  have  exerted  upon  mankind  perhaps  a 
*'■'"'•  wider   influence   than   has  any '  other  state. 

Though  Rome  matured  a  majestic  system  of  law  and  dis- 
cipline, she  did  not  find  room  for  freedom,  and,  while  she 
conquered,  she  did  not,  in  any  real  sense,  colonize.  Britain 
haa  done  what  Rome  failed  to  do :  from  her  come  our 
notions  of  constitutional  liberty  and  representative  goTem- 
ment,  and  she  has  planted  great  daughter  states  and 
trained  them  in  the  same  principles.  Time  has  wrought 
vast  physical  changes  in  the  islands.  At  one  time  con- 
tinuous dry  land  united  England  and  Ireland  with  each 
other  and  with  the  Continent,  huge  mammoths  roamed 
in  their  forests,  the  hippopotamus  and  the  rhinoceros 
wallowed  in  their  rivers.  The  islands  were  always  re- 
mote from  the  culture  of  the  ancient  world.  Enveloped 
often  in  fog,  with  what  southern  peoples  thought  a  harsh 
climate,  and  inhabited  by  fierce  tribes,  they  had  few 
attractions  for  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  did  not  be- 
come important  nntil  Christian  civilization  spread  over 
northern  Europe.  Then  Britain,  no  longer  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  world,  began   to  play  a  greater   part   in 
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humau  aocietj.  Sbe  was  "  insulated,  yet  not  isolated," 
for  from  her  island  shores  ships  conld  go  easily  to  widely 
separated  parts  of  the  adjacent  continent.  The  discovery 
of  America  completed  the  change  from  a  remote  to  a  cen- 


The  Land  IlEHtspHERi,  bhowiko  tub  Centsal  Poiitioh  or  Brituit. 

tral  position.  Britain  lay  between  Europe  and  America, 
and  her  growth  in  maritime  power  enabled  her  to  reach 
easily  the  new  as  well  as  the  old  world.  A  study  of  her 
poeition  on  the  map  will  show  how  natural  it  was  that  she 
should  become  the  centre  of  world  commerce. 

Cut  oS  by  the  sea  from  direct  communication  with 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  the  islands  have  pursued  their 
ludtpcndsnt  **^"  coursc  of  development.  Continental 
doTsiopment o(  revolutions  have  but  slightly  affected  them, 
muia,  Qjjjy  rarely  has   a  foreign   army  landed  on 

their  shores,  while  they,  on  the  other  hand,  have  often 
been  able  to  exert  a  moderating  influence  in  Europe.  The 
three  political  divisions — England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
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— were  until  modern  timea  separate  kingdoms,  often  at 
strife  with  each  other.  They  diSer  still  in  laws,  customs, 
and  religion,  and  no  common  name  has  yet  been  found 
for  their  inhahitants ;  perhaps  neither  "  English "  nor 
"  British "  inclades  the  natives  of  the  smaller  island, 
hut  both  terms  are  used  interchangeably  to  designate  the 
people  of  the  United  Kii;gdom. 

.   The  western  shores  of  both  islands  are  monntainons, 
.  and  from  that  side  they  are  not  readily  accessible.     Eng- 
land's natural  outlook  is  towards  Europe,  for 
^2^^  the  majority  of  her  rivers  empty  on  the  east 

coast,  and  there,  too,  is  found  her  most  fertile 
land.  The  soil  of  England  is  only  slightly  undulating 
nntil  the  monntainp  of  Wales  are  reui^hed.  A  large  part 
of  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  is  mouutainons,  while 
Ireland,  except  for  the  defenceless  coast  of  Meath,  easily 
reached  from  England,  has  a  cordon  of  mountains  sur- 
rounding the  great  boggy  plain  of  the  interior.  Itis  not 
strange  that  England,  with  no  natural  barriers  to  hold 
back  assailants,  and  richer  in  resources,  should  have  seen 
foreign  invasion  when  Ireland  and  Scotland  escaped.  Her 
misfortunes  brought  a  compensation :  she  felt  the  stim- 
alating  influence  of  contact  with  other  peoples  far  more 
than  either  of  the  other  states. 

"  Father  Ocean,"  it  has  been  said,  "  has  a  bias  towards 
England."  The  warm  waters  of  the  Gulf  Stream  sweep 
along  her  shores  and  make  mild  and  equable 
ofdinutT"  latitudes  that  in  America  are  arctic.  The 
rivers  of  Britain  are  rarely  ice-bound ;  the 
difference  of  average  temperature  between  the  warmest 
and  the  coldest  months  of  the  year  is  not  more  than  35", 
and  changes  of  the  seasons  interrupt  but  little  the  varied 
Activities  of  the  inhabitants.  Winds  are  stronger  and 
more  rain  falls  in  Britain  than  in  adjacent  continental 
conntries.     Though  there  is  too  much  fog  and  too  little 
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snoahine,  the  clinmte  has  proved  friendly  both  to  open-air 
life  and  to  agrioulture.  King  Cbarlee  II,  who  had  dwelt 
in  many  lande,  said  that  the  beat  climate  was  that  in 
which  one  could  be  abroad  with  pleasure,  or  at  least  with- 
out trouble  and  iucooveuieDce,  for  the  most  days  of  the 


year  and  the  moat  hours  of  the  day,  and  this  condition 
he  thought  prevailed  in  England  more  than  in  any  other 
country  in  Europe.  The  abundant  rains  help  to  fertilize 
the  soil :  an  English  landscape  is  usually  rich  in  beautiful 
shade-trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers.  The  climate  liaa  proved 
friendly  to  the  most  useful  domestic  animals.  In  the  rear- 
ing and  fattening  of  live  stock  some  districts  of  Britain 
stand  pre-eminent,  and  the  British  race-horse  and  the 
short -horned  Durham  cattle  represent  the  finest  types 
of  their  species.     The  rich  pasturage  favours  especially 
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the  rearing  of  sheep ;  British  wool  has  for  centories  been 
recognised  as  poBBeasiDg  superior  excollence.  On  the 
other  hand,  Britain  haa  too  little  sun  to  produce  the 
finer  fraita. 

The  geological  formation  of  the  islands  is  remarkable, 
for  in  them  can  be  traced  most  of  the  great  npheavals 
TkdiAilbDtiDn  affecting  Europe  and  many  of  the  character- 
of  miMial  ud  istic  structures  of  Asia  and  America.  Nature 
^^^JJ|^  has  not  spread  her  favours  equally.     Ireland 

■itutiiin  ind  has  been  handicapped  by  more  than  a  remote 
""""^  situation  and  an  unhappy  history.     She  haa 

but  slight  mineral  wealth ;  one-seventh  of  her  surface  is 
bog,  and  her  more  abundant  rainfall,  while  resulting  in 
peculiarly  green  verdure,  rubs  the  land  of  sunshine,  and 
makes  the  seasons  so  late  that  wheat  and  oats  are  some- 
times not  harvested  until  October  and  November.  Though 
she  has  great  advantagea  as  a  grazing  country,  and  rears 
nearly  as  many  horned  cattle  as  England,  she  has  not 
equal  resources  for  varied  industrial  life,  and  linen  is  the 
only  great  manufacture  in  which  she  leads.    Scotland,  too, 

has  spare  natural  endowments.  The  ragged 
^^^*  Highlands  of  the  north  represent  more  than 

oue-half  her  soil ;  they  give  but  scanty  reward 
to  agriculture,  and  are  not  rich  in  minerals.  In  the  south 
also  are  barren  uplands,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of 
3,000  feet,  and  between  these  highlands  lie  the  central  low- 
lands— only  about  one-sixth  of  Scotland,  but  so  rich  in 
soil  and  in  mineral  treasures  as  to  bo  the  most  important 
part  of  the  country.  There  coal  and  iron  are  found  close 
together  and  great  industries  have  sprung  up,  chief 
among  them  the  ship-building  of  the  Clyde.  The  cease- 
less toil  of  an  industrious  race  has  made  a  garden  of  many 
parte  of  Scotland  little  favoured  by  nature,  but  her  wealth 
haa  come  not  from  this  hardy  agriculture,  but  from  the 
growth  of  manufactures  during  the  past  ceutnry  and  a 
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England  (inclading  Wiiliis)  ia  the  largest,  most  fertile, 
and  the  moat  varied  in  mineral  wealth  of  the  three  divlBionB 
3Tie  rawnicM     **'  ^^^  United  Kingdom.     Nearly  every  min- 
ofEngUn-i        eral  of  economic  value  is  found  within  her 
"  borders.     Among  them  coal  Btande  first,  and 

where,  as  at  Newcastle,  iron  ia  found  in  close  proximity  to 
coat,  and  both  are  on  the  seacoaet,  and  thus  easUy  distrib- 
uted, every  advantage  in  manufacture  is  secured.  The  most 
fertile  areas  of  Eng- 
land lie  south  of  a 
line  drawn  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ouse 
to  the  month  of  the 
Severn.  Northwest 
of  this  line  is  found 
the  mineral  wealth 
which  has  made  great 
districts  of  Lanca- 
shire, Yorkshire,  and 
other  counties  teem- 
ing hives  of  industry. 
Though  for  long  cen- 
turies England  grew 
rich  by  agriculture, 
in  modern  times  her 
minerals  have  made 
the  fertility  of  the 
soil  of  secondary 
importance:  she  is 
now  dependent  upon 
other  countries  for 
four-fifths  of  her  sup- 
ply of  wheat. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Britain  of  whom  we  have 
any  trace  were  a  rude  people,  short  and  dark — a  race  of 
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hunters,  similar  in  type  to  the  Eskimos  of  Greenland. 
The  game  of  their  time  included  the  reindeer  and  the 

moose-ox,  the  ele- 
J^^Jjii,  phant,  the  mam- 
FalaolltUa  moth,  and  the  lion. 
"**'"•  Theae  people  lived 

in  caves,  and  at  first  had  vit 
to  use  only  such  implements 
as  the  clubs  and  stones  which 
nature  furnished  ready  made 
to  their  hands.  They  treated 
their  dead  as  carrion,  throw- 
ing the  bodies  out  with  other 
refuse.  But  they  improved 
and  in  time  made  effective 
stone  axes  and  spear-  and 
arrow-heads;  they  shoiyed,  too, 
an  artistic  sense,  for  .on  the 
bones  which  lay  about  them 
in    their    cave  -  dwellings  they 

,    1      >  '  1  .  PtLf  UUTK1C  Fliht  Iwukimt. 

scratched    vigorous    drawings,        Th«  two  «dg«,  .l™  Bh«p. 
still  preserved,  of  the  mammoth, 

the  horse,  and  the  reindeer.  We  call  their  culture 
Palseolithic  (old  stone),  because  their  stone  implements 
represent  the  very  oldest  product  of  human  inventiveness. 
Later  a  more  ad- 
vanced race  came,  ap- 
parently from  the  south 
or  from  the  southeast, 
to  dwell  in  the  islands. 
They  were  not  mere 
hunters,  but  herdsmen, 
and  they  had  learned 
to  grind  their  stone 
hatchets  and  arrow- 
heads into  shapes  som»- 
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times  besatiful.  Probably  thej  tilled  the  ground ;  by  in- 
finite labour  they  cut  down  with  Btone  axes  the  forest 
(3)  Tha  trees;  tbey  used  spindle  and  distaff  to  weave 

BMdtUik  clotb,  and  had  dogs,  horses,  pigs,  goats,  and 

™*"*'  oxen  for  domestic  animals.     They  acquired, 

too,  an  elementary  art  of  building;  to  this  day  remain 
the  rudely  constructed   stone  chambers,  covered  with 


I     ■      Nkouthio  Hatchit  « 


=:;!S^ 


earth  and  sometimes  a  hundred  feet  long,  in  which  they 
placed  their  dead.  No  metal  tools  were  used  in  build- 
ing these  egg-ehsped  mounds.  Even  rude  peoples  make 
vessels  of  pottery  in  which  to  .boil,  carry,  or  store 
water  and  other  flu- 
ids, but  the  long- 
barrow  men  had  not 
yet  advanced  to  this 
stage.  They  belong 
to  the  Neolithic  (new 
stone)  age,  because,  though  they  still  used  only  stone 
implements,  these  were  of  a  newer  and  better  fashion. 

Neolithic  cul- 
ture extended  in 
time  over  the  whole 
of  the  two  islands, 
and  might  have 
grown  at  length  to 
something  like  civ- 
ilization. But  to  interrupt  its  course  came,  it  seems 
from  a  northerly  region,  a  new  host  of  invaders,  much 
taller,  with  heads  broader  than  the  long,  narrow  ones 
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of  their  predecessors,  and  with  a  superior  culture.     These 
newcomers  were  no  longer  dependent  upon  stone  imple- 

,n,™.  ,      ,      menta,  but  used  bronze,  and  even  iron,  and 
(3)  The  inTMion      ,  '    ,         ,,  '  ,        , 

ofthtlmg-  tbey  had  well -ornamented  pottery  in  abun- 
Unawrueuid  dancc.  Instead  of  long  barrows,  they  built 
circular  or  bell -shaped  chambers  for  their 
dead,  and  often  imposed  these  round  barrows  on  tbe  old 
long  ones.     They  overran  England  and  parts   of  Scot- 


LONQ    BtRBOW    (BKBTORBn)    WITII    ElKQ    Of    StaNIUNO    StONIS. 


land,  but  never  reached  Ireland,  which  thus  miRsed  the 
stimulating  influence  of  a  new  culture,  the  first  of  many 
instances  in  which  its  remote  situation  has  left  it  a  little 
behindhand  in  the 
movements   affect- 
ing its  neighbours. 
-,     The  new  invaders 
in  time  lost  their 
R.,«»D  B*„R<,w.  ascendency.       Ap- 

parently, they  in- 
termingled with  and  were  absorbed  by  llie  original  inhab- 
itants of  the  island,  though  the  type  is  still  found  among 


Sbction  or  EorNn  Barbow  sriowwo  Sbslbton. 

the  old  yeomanry  class  in,  for  instance,  the  remote  parts 
of  Cumberland  and  in  the  Shetland  Islands. 
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So  far  as  we  can  learn  these  were  the  racial  movements 
aSecting  Britain  io  prehistoric  times.  When  written  his- 
Thun  u  **"^y  begins  with  the  Roman  invasioti  the 
Bsltatoibnn  country  has  already  passed  out  of  its  primitive 
tb*  Otitic  oil-     barbarism.    Its  people,  ranked  henceforth  as 

a  Celtic  race  like  their  neighbonrs  in  Gaul, 
used  iron  implements,  practised  agriculture  extensiTely, 
and  traded  with  continental  Europe.  The  Eomans  inter- 
mingled but  little  with  the  ancient  population  and  added 

no  new  racial  element,  but  the  tall,  fair-haired, 
jtt«T«nti»lo      blue-eyed   barbarians   known   in    history   as 

Germans  or  Teutons,  who  succeeded  the 
Romans  as  conquerors,  had  a  more  lasting  influence. 
They  slowly  drove  back  the  earlier  inhabitants  into  the 


moTintain  regions  of  Wales,  Devon,  and  Cornwall,  and 
were  finally  masters  of  the  richeat  parts  of  England  and 

Cioogic 
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Scotland.  Later  Teutons — Danes  and  Normans — followed 
these  pioneers  to  Britain,  and  the  racial  situation  thaa 
created  exists  to  this  day.  England  and  the  southern 
part  of  Scotland  are  overwhelmingly  Teutonic  in  char- 
acter ;  the  other  regions,  including  Ireland,  are  still  peo- 
pled mainly,  it  is  probable,  by  the  descendants  of  those 
who  reared  the  long  and  the  round  barrows.  It  is  a 
rsmarkable  fact  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts  are 
to  this  day  darker  than  are  those  of  the  Teutonic  areas. 
Britain  has  her  best  side  towards  Europe,  and  in  the  fore- 
ground is  the  Teuton ;  the  Celt  is  in  the  backgronnd,  cut 
off  by  his  Teutonic  neighbour  from  independent  access  to 
the  Europsan  world. 

The  position  of  Britain,  two  islands  cat  off  by  the  sea 
from  direct  contact  with  the  reot  of  the  world,  has  inyoWed 
that  the  growth  of  sea  power  should  become 
iDQiiG^oof        ^^^  dominant  factor  in  her  development.     As 
j«ijr»pliiciai       commerce  grew  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  be 
*  "'■  so  strong  upon  the  sea  that  no  other  state 

could  cut  off  communications  and  ruin  her  by  isolation, 
and  in  time  she  built  up  the  naval  supremacy  which  it 
is  now  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  her  statecraft  to  maintain. 
Insularity  aided  political  liberty.  An  enemy  could  not 
readily  throw  invading  forces  across  the  sea,  and  her 
people,  with  no  tramp  of  hostile  armies  in  their  ears,  were 
freer  to  think  of  their  own  affairs,  to  contend  for  their 
own  rights,  than  were  those  of  any  other  European  state. 
Succeeding  generations  have  held  what  their  predecessors 
gained.  Free  institutions  have  been  deeply  embedded  in 
the  nation's  history,  with  the  result  that  while  no  other 
European  state  is  so  free,  few  are  so  much  swayed  by 
precedent  and  tradition.  Vestiges  of  the  past  are  every- 
where; the  Norman  French  of  six  centuries  ago  is  still 
used  in  parliamentary  formulas;  laws,  agreements,  leases, 
made  many  hundred,  even  a  thousand  years  ago,  have 
still  binding  force;  no  other  great  state  has  preserved 
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Bach  complete  records  of  its  hietor;.  So  strong  ie  the 
reverence  for  tradition  that  a  defect  of  the  Eaglish  char- 
acter is  to  estimate  opinioDS  not  by  their  trath  but  by 
their  association  vith  what  has  secnred  recogDition  in 
the  past,  aDd  to  give  rank  and  title  a  weight  no  longer 
conceded  in  other  societies  on  the  same  free  baaie. 

Bace,  like  geographical  conditions,  has  played  a  con- 
siderable part  in  the  evolution  of  Britain.  The  invading 
Teuton  and  those  whom  he  displaced  had 
™*'™""''  already,  before  their  contact,  matured  funda- 
mental variations  which  time  and  intercourse 
have  not  wholly  removed,  though  they  tend  to  disappear. 
The  sea  which  brought  the  successive  invaders  cut  off 
their  return,  and  Celt  and  Tenton,  in  the  same  environ- 
ment, and  DOW  with  a  much  freer  movement  in  popula- 
tion than  was  possible  in  earlier  times,  approach  a  com- 
mon mean  in  physical  attributes.  They  are  no  longer 
diatingniBhable  in  stature;  there  is  now  practically  but 
one — the  long  and  narrow — type  of  skull  in  the  two 
islands.  Uodem  commercial  conditions  iu  Celtic  Ireland 
and  Teutonic  England  tend  also  to  produce  the  same  type 
of  social  life,  though  the  smaller  island  is  still  much  the 
poorer.  Id  political  life,  too,  Ireland  becomes  steadily 
more  like  her  neighbours.  It  is  in  religion  that  the  most 
vital  differences  remain. 

The  ferocious  Teuton  of  the  sixth  century  has,  in  the 
coarse  of  the  history  which  we  now  study,  become  the 
_.  g-j,^,  modern  "  John  Bull,"  the  typical  Englishman. 
mu,BM>t,Md  He  is  ruddy,  broad-shouldered,  in  everyway 
lif^ua.ib«  Bolid,  a  plain  nian,  well-to-do,  fond  of  his  own 
comfort  and  caring  but  little  for  intellectual 
things ;  but  he  is  honest,  resolute,  and  loyal,  anxious  to 
do  his  duty,  and  good-natured,  though  sometimes  irrita- 
ble and  unreasonable.  Such  is' the  picture  which  the  Eng- 
Ushman  liket  to  draw  of  his  own  average  self.     The  Scot 
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in  the  rugged  northern  half  of  the  island  has  carried  on  a 
Bteroer  war  with  nature  and  has  acquired  in  coneequence 
the  greater  adaptability  and  alertnesB  which  make  him  a 
.  better  colonist;  he  has,  too,  keener  insight  and  acuter 
powers  of  thought,  but  he  failed  to  produce  so  refined  a 
culture  as  the  English.    The  Irish  people  have  never  lost 
the  Bad  consciousness  of  conquest 
by  the  Teuton,     The  earlier  his- 
tory of  the  island  differs  strangely 
from  the  later.     Even  Borne  did 
not  conquer  Ireland,  which  also 
Buffered  little  from  the  Northmen 
who  desolated  England.    Conquest 
came  later,  when  in  the  twelfth 
century  Ireland's  backward   cul- 
ture gave  the  English  aggressor 
his  opportunity.      Until  the  six- 
teenth  century   the    clan    system 
prevailed,  and  Ireland  has  always 
been  too  weak  in  political  organi- 
zation to  throw  off  her  assailant. 
Hospitable,  gay,  shrewd,  and  witty 
as  are  the  Irish  people,  and  in  no 
"John  Bith,."  sense  inferior  to  their  neighbours 

"""     "^  ■  in  physical   and    mental  endow- 

ments, the  long  tragedy  of  their  history  has  yet  left  its 
trace  in  the  national  character.  Irish  society  shows  to 
this  day  the  cleavage  between  the  conquering  and  the 
conquered  race.  The  flattery  of  the  Irish  poasant  is  but 
the  survival  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  a  people  in  bond- 
age to  please  a  hard  master,  and  tlie  lack  of  a  sense  of 
order  and  of  perseverance  often  apparent  in  the  subject 
race  is  traceable  to  the  absence  of  the  self-discipline 
fostered  by  freedom.  In  no  otlier  country  of  Europe 
have  poverty  and  famin?  wrouglit  sueh  havoc,  and  the 
peculiarly  oppressive  conditions  caused  by  conquest  have 
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directly  contributed  to  this  result.  In  modem  timea  a 
large  part  of  Ireland's  popolation  has  left  her  for  other 
shores. 

The  claases  which  have  led  in  English  life  have  never 
been  dwellers  in  towns.  Except  for  a  few  months  in  the 
TliBrelrait  tn*  ^°*'on  season,  they  still  prefer  the  country 
of  Uhdsnlopcd  and  they  relieve  the  stagnation  of  rural  life 
inEngUnd.  ^^  outdoor  pastimes,  delight  in  which  has  be- 
come a  national  characteristic,  The  ciimate,  though  mild, 
is  severe  enough  to  invite  to  action  rather  than  to  volup- 
tuous ease.  English  youth  play  boisterous  .games,  and  the 
hardy  pleasures  of  the  hunting  field  have  many  devotees. 
M.  Taine,  an  acute  French  critic,  found  that  the  men  and 
women  of  Eugland  were  more  robust  and  had  less  sensi- 
tive nerres  than  those  of  France,  and  tliat  even  the  horses 
were  larger  and  stronger.  An  English  artisan,  the  same 
writer  thought,  could  work  without  fatigue  longer  than  a 
Frenchman,  and  could  in  a  day  accomplish  twice  as  much 
with  his  hands  as  his  rival.  Surgical  operations  in  English 
hospitals  are  less  frequently  fatal  than  are  those  of  the 
same  class  in  France.  The  islanders,  while  lacking  in  the 
finer  qualities  of  wit  and  aiiristic  insight,  are  the  more 
vigorous  type,  full  of  energy,  and  delighting  in  strong 
meat  and  drink.  But  the  unwholesome  conditions  in  the 
crowded  manufacturing  areas  tend  to  weal^en  and  stunt 
the  artisans  who  form  at  the  present  time  so  large  a  part 
of  the  population. 

The  British,  with  their  courageous  and  adventurous 
spirit,  have  been  leaders  in  discovery  all  over  the  world. 

No  other  European  race  travels  so  much. 
ptutii&i t ne  ^^^  average  Englishman  uses  the  railway 
ofthsEngUih     seven  times  as  often  as  does  the  Frenchman, 

and  from  pure  love  of  action  he  explores  the 
mountain  tops  of  Europe  and  Asia.  He  is  eager  for  facts 
and  reality,  hut  impatient  of  theory ;  and  in  political  life 
the  nation  has  fixed  its  attention  upon  the  thing  which 
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seemed  practicable  at  the  time,  and  has  Bhown  no  care  for 
logical  coherence.  The  type  has  the  defects  of  its  qnali- 
ties.  Strength  of  purpoee  makes  the  Englishman  master- 
ful and  BOmetimes  exacting,  so  that  he  is  respected  rather 
than  loved  by  other  nations.  Dwelling  upon  an  island,  he 
is  himself  insnlar,  self-contained,  and  often  hard,  cold,  and 
ansym pathetic.  His  demeanour  is  grave ;  in  contrast  with 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Italian,  no  animated  gesture  ac- 
companies his  speech,  which  is  low  in  tone,  laconic,  and 
direct.  Strong  affections  and  deep  beliefs  often  lie  be- 
neath this  impassive  surface.  Christian  faith  and  hope 
have  played,  and  still  piny,  a  large  part  in  the  nation's  life, 
and  the  Englishman's  instinct  for  the  practical  makes 
him  emphasize  the  moral  duties  involved  in  faith. 

At  the  Iforman  Conquest  England  appears  to  have 
contained  rather  more  than  two  million  inhabitants;  Ire- 
laud  and  Scotland  were  relatively  more  popu- 
MPDktion.  '""^  ^^^°  ^^^^  "''*'  ^°^  perhaps  the  total 
population  of  early  Britain  numbered  three 
or  three  and  a  half  millions.  The  medieeval  period  saw 
only  a  slight  increase,  but  since  the  reign  of  Henry  VII 
numbers  have  steadily  grown,  except  in  Ireland,  where, 
during  the  past  fifty  years,  tliey  have  declined.  The  two 
islands  now  contain  about  43,000,000  people.  Probably 
10,000,000  people  of  British  descent  live  in  other  parts  of 
the  empire  which  Britain  has  built  up,  and  their  fellow 
subjects  of  different  origin  nnmber,  in  addition,  some 
350,000,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  empire  speak  a  great 
variety  of  languages ;  of  about  50,000,000,  English  is  the 
mother  tongue  and  the  vast  majority  of  the 
iJJS;^"'''  75,000,000  of  the  United  States  also  speak 
it,  while  a  hundred  years  ago  it  was  the 
tongue  of  little  more  than  20,000,000  in  all.  It  is  at  its 
base  a  Teutonic  tongue,  but  has  added  so  many  French 
and  Latin  elements  that  it  is  readily  understood  by  the 
peoples  of  both   northern   and   southern   Europe.     For 
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ciee,  and  its  gram- 
doniinaut  langiuiige 
>outh  Africa ;  it  is 
'orld  and  tends  to 

commerce,  and  by 
rolitical  ideals  gain 
)  Conqueror  ruled 
lessor  now  on  the 
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CHAPTER  II 
TIm  Bonuua  Bnd  tlie  Tt"e"'^  OonquMta 

(66  B.  C,  to  about  077  *,  d.— 683  years) 

[The  uLent  featares  ol  the  period  btb  the  decline  of  Bome'H 
military  pow^r  before  the  ioroads  of  the  Teutonic  tribes  from  the 
north,  and  the  decline  of  the  old  PagAuism  before  the  advance  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Christianity  was  from  the  first  aggressive  against 
all  other  systems.  The  Roman  emperors  tried  to  stamp  it  out  as  a 
conspiracy  against  their  supreme  aulhoritj,  but  it  grew  under  perse- 
cution, and  finally  the  Emperor  Conslantine  not  only  recognised  it, 
but  favoured  it  at  the  expense  of  the  old  Paganism.  The  Roman 
state  soon  became  Christian  in  name  and  encouraged  Christian  mis- 
sionary effort.  Teutonic  tribes  from  northern  Europe — such  as  the 
Qoths,  who  invaded  Italy  and  settled  Anally  in  SpaiD,  the  Burgun- 
dians,  who  conquered  a  part  of  Gaul,  and  the  Franks,  who  changed 
the  name  Qaul  into  France — adopted  Christianity  as  they  moved 
•outhward,  and  all,  except  the  Pranks,  in  the  heretical  form  known  as 
Arianiam ;  while  those  who  remained  in  the  northern  home  were  still 
Pagans,  In  410  Rome  had  grown  so  weak  that  the  Qoths  took  and 
sacked  the  Imperial  City,  to  the  horror  of  the  civilized  world.  In 
4S9  the  Vandals  from  north  Africa  repented  the  incident,  and  in  Alt 
Teutonic  soldiers  under  Odoacer  finally  overthrew  the  Roman  em- 
peror who  ruled  in  Ihe  west.  There  still  reraaiued  a  RomaD  Empire 
with  ita  seat  in  the  new  Rome— Con slanlinople— and  ils  rulers  still 
claimed  sway  over  the  whole  Roman  world.  Justinian  made  this 
sway  real  for  a  time  in  Italy,  but  western  Europe  never  again  came 
under  the  old  Roman  system,  which  fell  in  476.] 

When  the  Britons  first  appear  in  written  history  they 
are  still  rude,  but  have  something  like  civilization.  In 
the  rush  of  conflict  they  threw  off  some  of  their  gar- 
ments, and  it  is  this  probably  which  gave  rise  to  the  mis- 
taken opioion  that  they  were  naked  savages  who  painted 
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and  tattooed  their  bodies.  Tried  warriore  trembled  be- 
fore the  fierce  vigoiiF  of  the  Britons  in  the  field.  Their 
TktovUnaof  horsea  drew  into  battle  terrible  chariota  with 
th>  urif  Bcythes  projecting  from  the  axles  of  the  wheels. 

***°^  Primitive   barbarism  had  passed  away,  and 

Tisitora  to  the  island 
were  anrprised  at 
the  large  popula- 
tion, the  man;  vil- 
lages, the  herds  of 
cattle,  and  the  ez- 
teasive  cnltivation 
of  grain.  In  the 
south  and  west  were 

tin  and  lead  mines,  co»«ct-r*..  B«m.H  Wa«  chariot. 

and  there  was  ap- 
parently a  considerable  trade  with  the  Continent.  The 
Britons  made  a  coarse  cloth,  and  delighted  to  array 
themselves  in  *  va- 
ried and  flaming  col- 
ours. The  men  wore 
long  hair  and  shaved 
their  faces,  with  the 
exception  of  the  up- 
'  per  lip.  Hospitality 
— a  frequent  virtue 
of  rude  peoples — was 
general,  and  music 
and  athletic  exer- 
cises aided  the  en- 
tertainment of  the 
guests.  While  the 
Britons  were  active 
and  formidable  in 
war,  the  uneventful 
rrao  Nativi  Cowdmb.        labours  of  peace  found 
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among  them  little  favour.     They  were  vain,  idle,  and 
quarrelsome. 

The  British  tribes  were  ruled  by  princes,  whose  power 
was  great,  but  not  abeolute,  since  the  freemen  of  the  tribe 
0,^„,,„j,  decided  important-  matters.  The  religion 
udrellglooof  was  Druidism,  of  which  we  know  butdimly 
theBiitaii.  ^j^^  ^.^^^  meaning.  The  Druids  professed  to 
understand  both  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
and  their  influence  upon  human  destiny.  They  taught 
belief  in  the  life  of  the  soul  after  death,  and  the  High 
Priest  claimed  a  dignity  and  authority  not  unlike  the 
later  supremacy  of  the  Koman  Pontiff.  Druid  worship 
was  not  in  temples,  but  in  oak  groves,  and  it  sometimes 
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included  the  horrid  sacrifice  of  condemned  criminala, 
who  were  confined  in  huge  wicker  baskets  and  burned. 
The  priesthood  surrounded  itself  with  mystery,  trained 
its  students  in  remote  forests,  and  intrusted  Druid  doc- 
trines to  memory  only,  not  to  writing.  Upon  the  society 
of  the  time  the  Druids  exercised  a  potent  influence.  Jus- 
tice and  education  were  in  the  hands  of  the  priests,  while 
Druid  bards  went  about  the  country  and  used  verse  and 
music  as  effective  instruments  to  arouse  and  control 
opinion. 

Into  this  rude  world  penetrated  at  last  the  imperial 
Boman.     Julius  (Jtesar  conquered  Oaul,  and  beyond  its 
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coaetB  lay  Britain,  &  region  to  bim  vague  and  uodefined, 
which  might  be  a  menace  to  the  new  Roman  pro? i nee. 
TkaSoDu        Fugitives  from  Gaul   had  douhtlese  sought 
laniloiiiif         refuge  in  the  iB> 
^*^  land,  and   in  the 

summer  of  55  B.  C,  Cesar  made 
a  hurried  expedition  across 
the  Straits  of  Dover.  After  a 
short  and  indecisive  campaign 
he  retired,  but  returned  in  the 
next  year  with  a  force  num- 
bering more  than  35,000.  The 
Britons,  warring  among  them- 
selves and  awed  by  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Roman  legions, 

'.     ,j     J  .         ,  1.        ■        ■  JlLlt»    CiSiH    (E.  C.  lCM)-44). 

yielded  a  nominal  submission. 

The  Roman  Senate  decreed  twenty  days'  thanksgiving  for 
Cnsar's  new  and  glorious  conquest,  and  Britain  became, 
and  long  remained,  a  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
For  ninety  years  no  attempt  was 
made  to  hold  it  in  real  subjec- 
tion, since   the   country  oflEered 
little  to  the  ambition  of  a  Roman 
proconsul,  but  at  length  cease> 
less  quarrels  among  the  Britons 
brought  back  the  Romans,  who 
in  A.  D.  i'd  resumed  the  conquest 
with  stem  vigour.     The  Emperor 
Claudius  himself  went  to  the  is- 
land to  direct  the  work,  hut  the 
Britons  did  not  yield  without  a 
Cl*diiid»(b.o.  iOTOi.1..  &4).    fierce   struggle.     Caradoc  or  Ca- 
ractacua,   leader  of  the  Silures, 
the  most  stubborn  of  the  tribes,  was  taken  through  treach- 
ery about  51,  and  carried  in  chains   to   Rome.     When 
the  RoDians  had  already  been  fighting  in    Britain  for 
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twenty  years,   Suetonins  PatUinus  marched  acroBB   the 

country, 'threw  a  force  into  the  sacred  home  of  Druid- 

rt»M>rf  rrf  '*'"'  ^°^^  ("***  ^^^  Island  of  Aoglesey),  oft 

tUBiitau         i-he  coast  of  Wales,  destroyed  both  the  priests 

^«Lut  th«        and  their  groves,  and  broke  forever  the  power 

of  the  sacerdotal  caste  which  had  heen  used 

to  arouse  the  islanders.     The  conquerors  behaved  with 

ruthless  brutality.     They  publicly  flogged  and  subjected 

to  vile  outrage  Boadicea,  widow  of  the  chief  of  the  Iceni, 

a  British  tribe,  with  her  two  daughters,  and  the  Celtic 

population    of   the   east  and  south 

broke  out  in  consequence  into  revolt, 

which  for  a  time  swept  everything 

before  it,  and  cost  thousands  of  Eo- 

man  lives.     Borne   prevailed  in  the 

end,  but  with  terrible  slaughter,  and 

Boadicea  perished  by  her  own  hand. 

It  was  Agricola,  a  famous  Roman 

general,  who  completed  the  work  of 

subjugation,  and  then  he  proceeded 

to  a  needed  reform  of  the   Roman 

administration.     The  British  paid  at 

least  a  part  of  their  taxes  in  corn, 

and    corrupt    Roman     officials    had 

bought    up  all   the   available    grain, 

and  forced  the  British  to  buy  it  back 

at  an  enhanced  price   and  immedi- 

RouAK  SoLBttB.        ***^J  *°  return  it  to  their  oppressors 

in  payment  of  taxes.     Agricola  gave 

the  wasted  country  good  government.     He  built  a  wall 

and  a  line  of  forts  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 

tried,  but  without  success,  to  conquer  the 

~^^J^'^j_       tribes  living   in  the  glens  of  the   Scottish 

Highlands,  and  would  also  have  attempted 

to  subdue  Irelitnd  had  he  not  been  recalled  to  Rome. 

The  limits  of  Roman  dominion  which  he  was  obliged  to 
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recognise  were  never  exceeded  by  those  who  came  after 
him.      The  Emperor  Hadrian,  indeed,  half   a  century 
Tkiltadtiaf      later,  built  a  new  wail,  run- 
BMum  ning  to  the  south  of  that 

•'™^'y-  of  Agricola,  from  the  Sol- 
way  to  the  Tyne  (Carlisle  to  Newcastle). 
York  was  cooTeniently  situated  to  check 
barbarian  inroads  from  the  north,  and 
became  the  military  capital.  London, 
within  easy  reach  of  the  Continent  and  '^'""  '"  "*"»"'•• 
at  the  lowest  point  where  the  Thames  could  readily  be 
crossed  to  the  sontli,  was  the  chief  commercial  centre. 

Until  about  400  a.,  d.  Rome  continued  to  rule  Britain 
and  kept  in  the  country  20,000  or  more  troops.  Under 
f^„  her  cruel  away  many  British  prisoners  were 

diUntka  ia     carried  off  to  be  sacrificed  in  the  Roman  arena, 
and  others  of  the  enslaved  inhabitants  were 
forced  to  work  the  mines  and  to  till  the  soil  for  their  con- 
queror^   But  Rome  did  much  to  make  Britain  a  civilized 


PisT  or  TB«  Ttoiun  Wall  it  thi  fmsBitr  Dat. 

state.    Forests  were  cleared  to  widen  the  area  under  cul- 
tiration,  and  a  great  com  trade  grew  up  between  Britun 
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sod  the  Boman  colonies  on  the  Rhine.  The  Roman  in- 
troduced the  beech-tree,  and  the  nuts  of  the  beech  forests 
helped  to  feed  great  herds  of  swiue  for  centuries  to  come. 


BmuVEn  View  or  Rou,n  1'lan  ot  a  Towk. 

J,  the  Town;  B,  Iho  EMarpi'icnt;  C f,  tlie  Walls ;  D,  the  CaRtle; 

EE,\he  Watch-Towore. 

The  country  began  to  aBsunie  the  features  of  a  well-gov- 
erned province.  Roman  justice  was  stern,  but  it  was  bet- 
ter than  the  former  appeal  to  brute  force,  and  tribal  wars 
for  the  time  disappeared.  The  conqueror  built  towns, 
and  introduced  the  sensuous  luxury  of  Rome:  in  amphi- 
theatres, traces  of  which  still  remain,  the  islanders  saw 
the  cruel  sports  of  the  capital,  and  the  Roman  theatre 
was  translated  to  Britain.  Palaces  and  villas  of  stone, 
scattered  over  the  whole  land,  revealed  the  wealth  of  the 
master,  while  the  squalor  of  the  British  slave  appeared  in 
the  hovels,  often  propped  against  the  outer  wall.  The 
shivering  Italian  met  the  chill  of  the  northern  winter 
by  ingenious  heating  contrivanceB,  and  constructed  baths 
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on  a  scale  trifling  indeed  as  compared  with  thoee  of  Borne, 
bnt  magnificent  for  a  remote  province.  He  built,  probably 
by  the  labours  of  the  enslaved  Britons,  great  roads — fonr 
convei^ng  at  London,  three  at  Chester,  two  at  Bath- 
partly  to  assist  commerce,  but  mainly,  we  may  believe,  for 
moving  troops  easily,  and  thus  holding  the  conquered 
tribes  in  aubjectioo. 

Probably  few  Romans  of  the  first  rank  ever  dwelt  in 
Britain.  Officials,  traders,  and  soldiers  went  thither  from 
gj^,  ^  Bome,  as  they  now  go  to  India  from  England, 

Bmiiui  and  ruled  a  subje<^t  population  by  virtue  of 

"'*°"'  superior  organization  and  culture.     Though 

the  Gauls  readily  for- 
got their  tongue  for 
that  of  Rome,  appar- 
ently the  Britons  never 
in  large  numbers  gave 
up  theirs.  Some  chief- 
tains adopted  the  lan- 
guage of  the  conquer- 
or, his  dress  and  civi- 
lization, and  even  a 
fictitious  Roman  pedi- 
gree, and  Bome,  in 
Britain  as  elsewhere, 
used  such  leaders  as 
agents  of  her  own 
supremacy.  The  tax- 
gatherer  did  bis  sor^ 
did  work,  and  the 
burden  became  ever 
more  crushing,  espe- 
Hidriu  la  no,  "'^I'y  ^oi" 
Stwnu  in  308-  the  well-to-do  citizens  of  the  towns.  An  em- 
tiuiii396,ODB-  P^'"''!  ambitious  to  survey  even  the  outlying 
tUatiw  III  306.  parts  of  his  dominions,  occasionally  reached 
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Britain  and  gave  the  island  a  temporary  importance  by 
his  presence.  Every  year  the  conBcription  carried  ofl 
drafts  of  men :  BritiBh  recruits  served  Rome  in  Qaal  and 
Spain  and  on  the  Danube  and  the  Euphrates.  On  the 
other  hand.  Christian  missionaries  carried  to  Britain  vhat 
became  in  313  the  religion  of  the  emperor,  and  many  of 
the  Roman  masters,  and  of  their  British  dependents  and 
slaves,  accepted  the  faith  of  Christ. 

The  Picts  or  Caledonians  from  the  north,  the  Scots 
from  what  is  now  Ireland,  Saxons  from  across  the  North 

^^^  Sea,  harassed  the  Roman  power,  and  pene- 
tbe  BoDu  trated  sometimes  as  far  as  London.  Towards 
PJ™^  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  feebleness 

of  Rome's  stray  was  seen  when  more  than 
one  rebel  general  was  proclaimed  Emperor  in  Britain  by 
his  soldiers,  and  crossed  to  Oaul  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
march  to  the  capital.  The  later  days  of  Roman  rule 
were  marked  by  bad,  because  weak,  government,  and  by 
400  A.  D,  Rome's  course  in  Britain  was  well-nigh  run. 
The  Goth  was  hovering  on  the  Italian  frontier,  and  at 
length,  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  fifth  century,  Alaric 
poured  his  hosts  into  Italy.  The  Roman  court  found 
a  secure  refuge  behind  the  marshes  of  Ravenna,  while 
Alaric  pressed  on  to  besiege  Rome  itself.  To  meet  the 
peril  the  troops  had  already  been  recalled  from  Britain, 
and  when  in  410  the  cirilized  world  was  horror-stricken 
by  the  fall  and  sack  of  Rome,  the  islanders  were  left  to 
their  fate. 

The  Romans  had  found  the  Britons  a  warlike  peo- 
ple, but  they  left  them  enfeebled  by  long  bondage. 
Wild  neighbours,  who  had  never  known  the 
Britain  IbtKh  7^^^  ^f  Rome,  soon  attacked  the  Britons 
bubi^  who  held  regions  more  inviting  than   their 

own.  We  know  almost  nothing  of  the  de- 
tails of  this  new  invasion ;  but  the  Picts  from  the  north 
were  the  strongest  assailants,  while  the  Scots  from  Ire- 
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land  I  made  a  comparatirely  feeble  attack,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  difficaltj  of  throwing  an;  considerable  force  across 
the  Irish  Sea.  The  BritonB  still  appealed  to  Rome,  for  the 
country  remained  a  nominal  Roman  provioce,  but  Rome 
could  do  nothing,  and  Vortigem,  the  British  ruler,  finally 
Bought  a  new  ally.  The  eaBtem  and  south- 
^Biirtirt.'  eastern  coasts  of  Britain  had  long  been 
haunted  by  rovers,  who  came  from  the  North 
Sea  in  huge  piratical  crafts.  They  were  Teutons,  kindred 
in  blood  to  the  Goths,  Burgundians,  and  Sneves,  who  had 
struck  deadly  blows  at  Rome's  power  id  Italy,  Gaul,  and 
Spain,  and  Vortigem  asked  their  aid  against  his  foes. 
They  came,  drove  back  the  Picts,  and  then,  resolving  to 
hold  the  land  for  themselves,  turned  against  Vortigem. 
The  Jotes,  under  their  leaders,  known  to  us 
j^^tU9.  ^y  what  are  apparently  the  nicknames " Hen- 
gist  "  and  "  Horsa  " — "  the  Horse  "  and  "  the 
Mare  "—conquered  and  settled  in  Kent,  and  the  whole 
tribe,  with  its  women,  children,  and  cattle,  seems  to  hare 
crossed  from  what  is  now  Jutland,  in  Denmark,  to  Britain, 
leaving  the  region  whence  they  came  deserted  for  two  or 
three  centuries.  Jutes  went  also  to  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
To  the  regions  farther  west,  and  also  to  the  north  of  the 
Jutish  settlement  In  Kent,  came  the  Saxons,  and  still  far- 
ther north  settled  other  Germans,  the  Angles.  The  names 
Snssex — South  Saxons,  Essex— East  Saxons,  and  East 
Anglia  reveal  to  this  day  the  localities  attacked  by  these 
marauders.  In  what  numbers  they  came  we  do  not  know. 
Each  band  of  assailants  waged  war  for  itself,  and  some- 
times Teuton  fonght  Teuton,  but  the  main  struggle  was 
between  the  Teuton  and  the  Celtic  Briton  whom  he  was 
driving  baok.  Arthur,  if  not  wholly  a  legendary  person, 
appears  to  have  been  a  Celtic  prince  in  the  southwest  who 

■  There  waa  later  an  «itensiTe  inigra(i»ii  ot  Scots  to  Caledonia, 
which  then  became  Scotland. 
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struggled  vith  the  iovader  in  the  firet  half  of  the  eizth 
century.  There  was  sAvage  hatred  ou  hoth  sides,  and  the 
animosity  of  religion  was  added  to  that  of  race,  for  the 
ThanlsntlvH  ^^''to'^B  had  accepted  Christianity,  while  their 
danotwoT  assailants  were  still  pagan.  The  confiict 
Out  itngglt.  lasted  for  a  century  and  a  half.  At  Deorham, 
near  Bristol,  in  577,  and  at  Chester  in  the  Northwest  in 
613,  decisive  victories  were  won  by  the  invader,  and  hence- 
forth his  away  was  almost  undisputed  over  the  greater 
part  of  England.  The  mountainous  regions  of  Wales,  of 
Cornwall,  and  of  Devon  became  the  refuge  of  the  Brit- 
ons, and  there  to  this  day  dwell  the  descendants  of  the 
people  whom  the  English  conqueror  drove  back. 

The  peoples  who  thus  triumphed  are  probably  the 
ancestors  of  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  English  of  the 
Tb«*tot«af  present  day.  The  historian  Tacitus,  writing 
oaltnn  xaejtg  in  the  first  Century  of  the  Christian  era,  when 
tbtEngllih.  jjjg  ^^^^  Teutons  of  the  far  north  were  be- 
coming more  fully  known,  professed  to  find  in  them  a 
moral  vigour  that  Rome  had  lost,  but  perhaps  to  the  cen- 
sorious Roman  the  vices  of  his  countrymen  were  magni- 
fied, because  near  at  band,  while  those  of  the  Teutons  were 
softened  by  distance.  He  describes  their  powerful  frames, 
their  fierce  love  of  war,  chivalrous  respect  for  women,  and 
purity  of  social  life.  They  had  rude  liberties  for  which 
no  room  could  be  found  under  the  Roman  emperors :  the 
freemen  gathered  from  time  to  time  in  an  asRemhly  that 
settled  the  important  affairs  of  the  tribes  and  they  chose 
the  leader  in  war,  who  rallied  about  himself  a  band  of 
companions  eager  to  emulate  his  bravest  actions.  In 
fighting,  the  idle  warrior  indeed  excelled ;  but  he  scorned 
the  labour  of  the  field,  and  left  it  to  women,  old  men,  and 
slaves.  He  spent  his  leisure  ignobly  in  drinking  and 
gambling,  and  often  wagered  his  own  liberty  in  a  game 
of  chance. 
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The  conquering  Englishman  came  from  a  rough  country 
covered  with  timber  and  scrub,  with  barren  heath  and  bog, 
and  he  found  in  Britain  the  elements  of  a  high  civilization 
— fertile  land,  cleared,  drained,  and  tilled  in  the  Roman 
manner ;  orchards  and  vineyards,  horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine.  There  were  walled  towns  and  country  houses, 
roads,  bridges,  lighthouses,  harboura,  mines,  quarries,  and 
fisheries.  Rude  and  uncivilized  as  he  was,  he  must  have 
found  a  use  for  some  of  these  things,  and  he  can  scarcely 
have  been  guilty  of  extirpating  the  natives,  whose  labour 
would  have  been  to  him  invaluable.  In  some  cases  it 
The  niMiHimt  of  ^^  bands  of  men  only  who  descended  upon 
ihs^llBhuid  Britain;  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
thsBiftnit,  women  of  the  opposing  race  became  the 
slaves,  concubines,,  or  wives  of  Englishmen,  and  that  in 
the  veins  of  some  of  the  next  generation  flowed  the  blood  of 
the  two  races.  The  slave-trade  flourished  at  the  time  and 
members  of  the  successful  race  were,  we  know,  offered  for 
sale  in  the  slave-markets  of  Continental  Europe ;  without 
doubt  many  of  the  conquered  Britons  were  likewise  sold, 
but  many  others  probably  served  the  new  master,  tilled 
his  fields  and  worked  his  mines.  Except  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  west,  he  was  everywhere  supreme. 
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CHAPTER  III 

The  Convenum  of  BmgUnd 

[The  Roman  Church  had  deferr«d  to  the  authority  of  the  emperors 
nntil  Pope  Gregory  the  Oreat  (590-604),  ruling  at  Rome,  practicall; 
defied  the  distant  ruler  at  ConsUntinople.  The  independence  ot  the 
Roman  Church  then  grew  sleadilj.  She  demanded  obedience  from 
all  the  churches  of  the  west,  and  even  claimed  the  right  to  make 
and  unmake  kings,  tor  in  754  she  deposed  the  old  HeroTingiau  line  of 
kings  in  France,  and  consecrated  in  its  place  the  newCarolingian  line. 
The  Goths,  Burgundiaiia,  and  others,  who  had  been  Arians,  gave  up 
this  heresy  in  time  and  recognised  the  authorilj  of  Rome ;  the  mis- 
sionaries who  carried  Christianity  to  the  north  of  Europe  worked  in 
communion  with  her,  and  before  the  Norman  Conquest  ot  England 
the  whole  of  western  Christendom  conformed  to  the  Roman  model. 
In  the  east  and  south  Christianity  was  meanwhile  losing  ground. 
Mohammed,  when  he  died  in  632.  had  already  won  Arabia  to  the 
faith  of  Islam.  Jerusalem  soon  fell.  Syria  was  conquered,  and  within 
a  hundred  years  Islam  was  supreme  in  the  whole  of  north  Africa 
and  in  the  Spanish  peninsula — regions  which,  except  Spain,  it  holds 
to  this  day,] 

Frou  the  third  ceDtury,at  least,  there  was  a  Christian 
Church  in  Britain,  and   a  land  once  Christian  became 
again  pagan  for  a  time  when  conquered  by 


cupy  Britain  in  a  new  and  deeper  way.  The 
monk  Gregory,  walking  through  the  market-place  of 
Rome,  saw  some  fair-haired  children  offered  for  sale. 
Struck  by  their  beauty,  he  asked  whence  they 
came,  and  was  told  that  they  were  Angles 
from  Deira,  a  division  of  Britain,  whose  king  was  Ella. 
They  shall  become  fellow-heirs  with  the  angels,  snatched 
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from  Trath  {de  ira)  to  sing  Alleluia,  vas  Gregory's  pun- 
ning comment.  He  had  already  sacrificed  wealth  and  a 
great  poeition  to  become  a  monk,  and  now,  fnll  of  mis- 
sionary zeal,  determined  to  go  to  distant  £ngland.  He 
set  oat,  bnt  when  the  Roman  populace,  who  trusted  to 
bis  guidance  in  those  troubled  days,  learned  that  he  bad 
gone,  they  raised  a  tumult  and  insisted  that  he  should 
be  recalled.  Gregory  returned,  and  in  time  became  Pope ; 
but  England  was  apon  hia  conscience,  and,  when  he  could, 
he  organized  a  strong  mission,  with  about  forty  members, 
to  go  thither.  Augustine,  the  Abbot  of  St.  Andrews,  a 
monastery  established  by  Gregory  in  bis  own  ancestral 
palace,  was  made  lead- 
er, but  on  the  joomey 
he  heard  such  tales  of 
the  fierce  English  that 
he  sent  back,  asking 
permission  to  return. 
Gregory  insisted  that 
he  should  proceed,  and 
after  a  year's  delay  the 
missionaries  reached 
Kent.  Its  ruler,  Ethel- 
bert,    had 

small  state 
to  pre- eminence  among 
the  petty  kingdoms  in- 
to which  the  invaders 
had  divided  the  coun- 
try. As  Ethelbert*s 
wife  Bertha,  a  member 
of  the  Frankish  royal 
house,  was  »  Christian, 
his  court  was  familiar  with  the  Christian  services  held  by 
Bertha's  chaplain,  and  in  some  degree  the  missionaries' 
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path  wae  already  cleared.  The  king  received  Angnstine 
and  bis  band  with  polite  caatioD,  assigned  them  a  lodging 
in  bis  capital,  Canterbnrj,  and,  after  a  wise  pauae  for 
reflection,  decided  to  accept  Christianity.  He  was  bap- 
tized, and  the  faith  that  had  convinced  the  prince  found 
easy  acceptance  among  his  obedient  people.  Kent  became 
Christian  in  name ;  we  hear  of  the  t^ptism  on  one  Christ- 
mas day  of  no  less  than  10,000  converts. 

The  missionaries,  cheered  by  this  first  succees,  pressed 
on  to  occupy  more  of  the  country,  and  found  a  ready  wel- 
Ounfliotbet         comei   ^ut  the   rapid  conversions  can  have 
ths  Samu  ud    involved  no  deep  moral  change.     In  Wales 
2h  m^i*'""    *"*^  Cornwall  there  still  remained  among  the 
Christian  Britons  driven  back  by  the  English 
a  Church  of  long  standing.     The  newcomers  made  at- 
tempts to  co-operate  with  it,  but  found  unexpected  bar- 
riers.   Augustine's  narrow  mind  was   shocked  at  diver- 
gences from  Roman  usage,  which  had  lingered  in  Britain 
from  an  earlier  age.     lie  was  urged  by  Gregory  to  adopt 
a  liberal  policy  of  conciliation 
in  non-essentials,  but  was  arro- 
gant in  tone,  while  the  British 
were  suspicious  of  the  stran- 
gers.    To  shave  the  front  part 
of  the  priest's  head  from  ear- 
tip  to  ear-tip,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  Roman  custom  of  the 
shaven  crown ;  to  immerse  can- 
didates for  baptism  once  only, 
instead  of  three  times ;  to  use 
a  method  of    reckoning    the 
date  of  Easter  differing  from 
BuBop  luboui  Tent).  Century).     **'^  Roman,  do  not  at  first  seem 
variations  about  which  serious 
men  should  feel  strongly.     But  the  peremptory  demand  of 
submission  to  Roman  custom  and  supremacy  was  involved 
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in  the  dispute,  and  the  British  Church  indignantly  re- 
fosed  to  hold  interconrse  with  the  newcomers  on  such 
terms  and  broke  oS  all  communications.  The  Romaiis 
meanwhile  made  their  way  to  the  nortk  and  fixed  upon 
York,  the  ancient  capital,  as  the  northern  centre  of  their 
work,  with  Paulinus  as  their  first  bishop.  In  some  places 
paganism  fought  tenaciously  for  the  old  gods,  Woden  and 
Thor.  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  made  himself  their  cham- 
pion, but  after  his  death  in  655  there  was  no  force  that 
could  resist  permanently  the  moral  vigour  of  the  new 
faith.  Within  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  Augus- 
tine's landing  Cbriatianity  found  almost  universal  accept- 
ance in  Britain. 

Ireland  was,  apparently,  not  reached  by  Christian 
effort  during  the  period  of  Roman  rule  in  Britain,  but  soon 
Tb*  plMtiiuFof  *"*'■'  Patrick,  a  native  of  Dumbarton,  within 
Ouiitiuii^  In  what  is  now  Scotland,  was  fired  with  Chris- 
^'^'^'  tian  zeal  for  the  land  so  near  his  own  home. 

He  prepared  himself  in  Gaul  for  the  task,  and  then  went 
to  his  chosen  field  with  high  qualifications  for  winning  a 
rnde,  emotional,  and  generous  people,  among 
43S-4se  whom  idolatry  had  already  declined ;  he  re- 

spected their  prejudices,  paid  freely  for  what 
was  furnished  him,  and  won  snccess  by  his  tact  and  zeal. 
Bridget,  known  in  England  as  St.  Bride,  was  the  daughter 
of  au  Ulster  chieftain,  and  has  an  honourable  place  in 
Irish  history  as  the  leader,  in  the  sixth  century,  of  a 
movement  to  establish  convents  for  women.  Ireland  had 
a  rigorous  Christian  Church  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Augustine  reached  England.  The  people  were,  like 
the  English,  divided  into  tribea,  and  the  head  of  the  tribe 
became  not  infrequently  the  chief'  Christian  pastor,  and 
handed  down  the  office  to  his  heir.  Bishops  in  Ireland 
were  many  and  of  slight  authority,  and  perhaps  on  tliis 
account  the  Church  lacked  cohesion  and  discipline.  But 
the  Irish  monasteries  showed  great  missionary  zeal.    The 
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iaUnd  was  almost  free  from  the  race  struggle  that  wasted 
Britaio,  and  Christian  life  developed  rapidly :  wbeo  the 
seventh  century  opened  it  was  from  Ireland  that  the 
chief  efforts  proceeded  to  convert  the  neighbouring 
heathen  peoples. 

Among  the  islands  off  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  lies 
the  tiny  lona,  to  which  the  feet  of  pilgrims  still  turn  rev< 
ThtmlMlau  erectly;  for  it  was  there  that  a  missionary 
famlralanlto  from  Ireland,  Columba,  huilt  a  monastery 
**''^''®''  from  which  to  evangelize  the  pagan  High- 
lands of  Scotland  ;  the  Lowlands,  we  know  in  a  dim  way, 
had  already  been  reached  by  Nlnian.  Kot  only  to  the 
Highlands,  but  also  to  the  north  of  England  went  mis- 
sionaries  from  lona.  Oswald,  a  pnnce  of  Northnmbria, 
one  of  the  English  petty  kingdoms,  fled  from  strife  at 
home  to  lona,  and  when  a  turn  of  fortune  made  him 
king  he  asked  lona  to  send  missionaries  to  teach  hia  peo- 
ple. The  gentle  Aidan  was  chosen  to  go, 
uid  be  made  Holy  Isle,  a  small  islet  off  the 
east  coast  of  England,  a  second  lona.  Aidan  and  his 
band  of  followers  travelled  through  Northnrobria  on  foot, 
preaching  iu  every  village  and  winning  many  converts. 
Soon  these  missionaries  from  the  north  met  the  Bomans 
making  their  way  from  the  south,  and  conflict  and  rivalry 
followed.  The  Scots  clung  to  the  peculiar  customs  which 
they  shared  with  the  older  British  Church  while  the 
Roman  party,  led  by  Wilfrid,  a  young  English  monk  of 
noble  birth,  insisted  upon  uniformity,  and  urged,  with 
some  arrogance,  that  the  rude  and  uneducated  Scots 
should  conform  to  what  cultivated  Rome  required.  Fi- 
nally a  conference,  under  King  Oswy  of  Northumbria, 
was  held  at  Whitby  in  6C4,  to  debate  and  settle  the 
differences.  For  the  Scots,  Colman,  the  leader,  pressed 
hai'd  his  point  that  his  observance  of  Easter  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  St.  John,  Wilfrid,  on  the  other  hand,  urged 
that  his  were  the  customs  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  to  St. 
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Peter  were  giren  the  keys  of  heaven  ;  and  the  king,  whose 
decision  both  sides  appear  to  have  regarded  as  final, 
promptly  said  that  he  should  not  go  against  the  door- 
keeper of  heaven,  lest  the  gates  might  not  open  to  him 
when  he  asked  admission.  On  every  point  the 
tiu  B~i»-  Goman  party  triumphed.  Most  of  the  Scots 
"*'™  ■""  retired  rather  than  yield,  and  thaa  gave  Bome 
a  free  hand  in  reorganizing  the  English 
Gharch.  In  668,  Pope  Vitalian  sent  to  England,  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbory,  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  whose  genina 
for  order  and  discipline  was  mnch  needed.  The  dioceses 
were  huge,  the  bishops  few,  the  clergy  scattered ;  pesti- 
lence was  desolating  England,  and  there  was  much  laxity 
and  ignorance.  Theodore  carried  on  his  work  with  great 
energy  and  capacity.  At  the  Council  of  Hertford,  in  673, 
he  took  solemn  pledges  from  the  English  bishops  to  be 
zeaioos  in  their  work  and  to  conform  to  the  Boman 
model.  Synods  henceforth  met  annually,  and  the  Church, 
with  such  union  and  co-operation,  was  soon  less  com- 
pletely subject  to  the  authority  of  the  petty  kings.  The 
whole  land  was  in  fact  united  by  Theodore  in  one  vigor- 
ous ecclesiastical  system  long  before  political  union  was 
thonght  of. 

Alter  Theodore,  no  longer  Romans,  but  Englishmen, 
ruled  the  English  Church.  She  grew  rapidly  in  authority, 
Thatodttdiaof  *®*l^»  *i^  culture:  kings  bestowed  npon 
thaOtaKfeafttt  her  lands  and  tithes,  dying  sinners  bequeathed 
^"°^'*'  to  her  their  property  to  secure  her  prayers, 

and  rich  men  founded  monasteries  and  gave  lands  for 
their  support,  fn  that  age  of  rode  violence  the  mon- 
asteries were  havens  of  security  and  peace.  The  calm 
life  of  the  monk  Bede  at  the  monastery  of  Jarrow  in  the 
north  (673-73f>),  his  zeal  for  knowledge,  his  quiet  days  of 
prayer  and  study,  his  work  as  a  teacher  and  a  writer, 
stand  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  surrounding  scenes  of 
Uood  and  strife,  and  in  a  society  where  such  a  career  was 
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possible  there  must  have  been  etroDg  forces  working  for 
order.  The  600  monks  at  Jarrow  taught  the  people  agri- 
culture, opened  schools,  and  helped  the  poor  and  the  sick, 
who  were  very  numerous  in  that  age  of  pestilence.  The 
English  parishes  were  well  organized,  and  the  cathedrals, 
already  multiplying,  became  centres  of  worship.  The 
Church  had  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  hostels  for  the 
reception  of  poor  travellers,  and  light  went 
~^.  ^3  forth  from  England  to  the  dark  places  of  Eu- 
rope: Boniface  and  other  English  missionaries 
evangelized  Germany,  and  the  great  Charlemagne  chose 
an  Englishman,  Alcuin,  to  lead  in  his  work  of  education. 
But  prosperity  was  full  of  perils  to  the  Church.  Wealth 
fostered  covetousness.  Bishops  and  abbots,  who  played  a 
large  part  In  secular  afEairs,  became  worldly ; 
of  ^rmnrohl'  offices  endowed  by  piety  were  bought  and  sold 
for  the  riches  and  rank  which  went  with 
them ;  some  of  those  sheltered  by  the  inonasteries  lived 
in  vicious  luxury,  and  careless  abbots,  with  the  privilege, 
in  many  cases,  of  freedom  from  the  bishop's  oversight, 
allowed  abuses  to  flourish  without  check.  We  hear  of 
the  love  of  money,  and  of  the  drunkenness,  profligacy, 
and  impure  conversation  of  some  of  those  devoted  in 
name  to  holy  things ;  of  monks  who  will  not  study,  who 
recite  the  mass  without  understanding  its  meaning,  and 
pnt  away  the  monkish  costume  to  wear  rich  and  gor- 
geously coloured  apparel.  The  convents  for  women  were 
also  not  free  from  scandal,  and  on  the  whole  by  the  ninth 
century  monastic  life  in  England  seems  to  have  sunk  very 
low.  The  better  spirits  of  the  time  deplored  these  evils ; 
bishops  and  synods  rebuked  them,  and  both  King  Alfred 
and  Dunstan,  a  later  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  did  stren- 
uous work  for  reform. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Church,  with  all 
her  defects,  was  still  the  strongest  organizing  force  in 
early  English  life.     She  aided  progress  by  her  contact 
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with  the  best  culture  of  the  Coottaeat,  and  she  had 
authority  that  commanded  respect  and  even  fear.  Her 
rnlers  shared  the  prejudices  of  the  opper  classes  to  which 
they  belonged,  and, like  them,  wera sometimes  oppressors; 
bnt  in  her  best  moments  she  was  the  friend  of  the  dis- 
tressed and  the  outcast,  the  enemy  of  strife  and  blood- 
shed, the  instructor  of  the  young  and  the  penitent.  Over 
even  the  rnlers  of  the  state  she,  in  time,  claimed  authoiity. 
In  943,  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  tells  kings  and 
princes  that  they  must  obey  the  bishops,  who  have  the 
keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  time  was  to  come 
vhen  such  claims  provoked  strife ;  in  early  England  they 
must  have  helped  to  check  secular  violence  and  to  pro- 
mote order. 


*  Hunt,  Ristorjfit  the  English  Church  from  its  Foundation  to  the 
Norman  Conquest,'597-1060(18W);  Brigtit,  Chapters  ot  Early  Eng- 
lUh  Church  Historj  (1897) ;  •Stokes,  Ireland  and  the  Celtic  Church 
11893). 
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EDHUND  II  IIRONSIDE).  Airred               EDWARD  THE  CONFESSOR, 

lOlfl.  (wUd  b>  have  been                   IME-IOW. 

I  murdered  by 

Edward  Ibe  Qodvln,  l(m|. 


Ednr  the  .  Bt.  M&n;Bret=H&lcolm.  King  ol  SeoU 
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HAROLD,  HARDICAKUTB, 

lOSS-IOW.  1010- lOO. 

NoTi— Harold,  nho  succeeded  Edward  the  Confeaeor.  vu  of  royal  blood  on 
bla  mother's  side,  belug  tbe  BTeat'KioaC-gnuidaon  of  Harold  BluetooUi,  ancestor 
ol  Sweyn  and  Caoulo. 
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CHAPTER   IV 

Trom  Ui«  Sngliah  to  the  Norman  Oonqneat 

(577  lo  106«— 489  years) 

[The  moat  striking  characteristic  of  the  period  in  Europe  is  the 
fttteropt  made  bj  the  Teutonic  assailants  of  the  Roman  Empire  them- 
selvee  to  revive  that  empire  and  to  restore  its  old  universal  authority, 
but  now  as  the  Iloly  Roman  Empire  with  the  deeper  sanctions  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Charlemagne  (or,  in  the  Teutonic  form  o(  his 
name,  Karl  der  Orosae,  Charles  the  Great),  who  ruled  France  and  part 
of  German;,  and  was  supreme  in  Italj,  was  crowned  bj  the  Pope  as 
Roman  Emperor  in  800  k.  d.  In  theory  his  authority  displaced  that 
of  the  other  line  of  Roman  emperors  who  still  ruled  at  Constantinople ; 
but  it  was  found  impossible  to  revive  in  the  west  Ihe  old  centralixed 
Roman  ailministrutiun,  ajid  llic  restored  Christian  empire,  though  it 
continued  until  1806,wasalways  rather  a  theory  than  apolitical  reality. 
Europe,  instead  of  owning  the  single  sway  o(  Rome,  was  breaking  up 
into  a  number  of  small  states.  Feudalism  begins  during  this  period. 
Under  it  the  lord,  in  charge  of  a  province — in  France,  for  instance — 
ruled  it  as  if  he  were  an  inde|>endent  sovereign,  and  recognised  but 
slightly  the  anihority  of  his  distant  king.  After  Chsrlemagne,  West- 
ern Europe  met  a  new  peril  in  the  sea-rovers  from  the  north,  who 
haunted  its  shores  and  caused  great  terror  and  disorder.  Coming  by 
se»,  they  could  ileacend  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  upon  unprotected 
places,  and  it  was  long  before  those  assailed  were  prepared  to  meet 
such  attacks.  Only,  indeed,  when  these  Norl.limen  (Normans)  were 
themselves  supreme  in  England  and  in  important  parts  of  Franca 
and  Italy  did  the  atlacks  wholly  cease.] 

England  was  long  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
Btatee,  Bometimes  at  war  with  each  other  and  with  varying 
boandariea:  the  traditional  seven  kingdoms  (the  Heptar- 
chy) were  not  permanent  diviEions.  Xorthumbris,  with 
its  two  Bflctiona  of  Bernicia  and  Deira,  held  from  sbont 
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600  to  735  the  chief  place  and  claimed  supremacy,  but  waa 
humbled  first  by  ita  neighbour  Mercia  and  then  by  the 
The  di  lltd  attacks  of  a  new  generation  of  sea-rovers  from 
oonfiaonef  the  north.  Before  800  the  Danes  began  to 
a^l^  *^  find  out  the  attractions  of  England  and  the 
mpramiorof  wcakucas  of  its  people,  who  had  almost  aban- 
WwMx.  doned  the  sea.     The  invaders'  flat-bottomed 

boats  were  so  light  in  draft  that  they  took  them  far  up 
the  rivers  into  the  interior,  and,  upon  lauding,  their  usual 


practice  was  to  seize  the  available  horses,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  move  rapidly  and  to  retire  quickly.  At  first  they  were 
mere  robbers  and  destroyers,  who  burned  towns  and  vil- 
lages aud  desolated  large  areas ;  but  they  were  shrewd 
enougli  to  BOO  that-  England  was  a  better  country  than 
their  own,  and  in  time  they  resolved  to  conquir  and  to 
hold  it.  The  English  were  quarrelling  among  themselves. 
Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  who  died  in  796,  tried  to  reach  a 
final  division  of  England  into  three  kingdoms— Korthum- 
bria  in  the  north,  Mercia  in  the  midlands,  and  Wessex  in 
the  south  and  west.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  this 
arrangement  would  endure,  but  Xorthumbria  was  already 
weak,  and  Wessox,  proving  stronger  than  the  others,  was 
able  under  Egbert  to  humble  Mercia  in  839,  and  to  take 
the  first  place.     Iler  remoteness  made  her  less  subject  to 
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Danish  attacks,  and  she  was  also  stroug  iu  an  ablo  line  of 
kiogB,  the  greatest  of  whom  ia  Alfred. 

The  political  history  of  England  before  Alfred's  time 
is  bewildering  in  changes  of  little  moment  to  later  ages; 

with  Alfred  come  simpler  but  graver  prob- 
mI^^'iSJa^  loms.  He  disputed  the  Danes'  supremacy 
mlitiiig  the  upoti  the  sea  by  building  boats  to  attack 
^?^  *'^"       them,  and  his  land  forces  he  also  reorgauized 

so  as  to  check  attack  more  effectively.     The 
law  was  that  all  freemen  must,  at  the  king's  rull,  serve  in 
theDationalho8t(thefyrd),  andaid,as  required,  in  making 
fortifications,  roads,  and  bridges.     But  such  levies  were 
sure  to  be  raw  and  unskilful,  and  Alfred  adopted  the  plan 
of  calling  out  only  half  of  the  fighting 
men  at  a  time,  but  of  keeping  them  long 
enough  for  thorough  training,  while  the 
other  half  remained  at  home  to  sow  and 
reap.     Ue  placed  in  the  menaced  dis- 
tricts garrisons,  protected  by  stockades 
and  even  by  stone  works,  which  held 
back  the  invaders  and  checked   their 
forays.     Alfred,  wise  enough  to  yield  to 
stern  necessity,  consented  to  give  the 
Danes  the  northeastern  half  of  England. 
The  old  political  divisions  disappeared, 
and  two  new  ones  took  their  place — the 

Danelaw  in  the  northeast, 
SU^rli^"""'  where  ruled  the  Dane  in 

England,    the    south    and 
west,  with  Alfred  as  king.     Alfred  was 
the  real  victor,  for  the  assailants  now 
agreed  to  abandon  paganism  and  to  ac-        _    Soi.mEK, 
cept  the  religion  of  the  Christian  Eng-      '  "'^"    ''''^'^^'"'■ 
lish.    Unconsciously  the  heathen  Dane  wrought  for  unity 
among  the  peoples  of  the  two  islands,  for  the  assaults  of 
a  common  foe  led  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales  to  recog- 
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nise  the  strong  leadership  of  the  rulers  .of  Wessex,  who 
became  their  overlords.  When  the  Dane  accepted  Chri&- 
tianity  the  main  diSerence  between  him  and  the  English- 
man disappeared,  for  they  were  alike  Tentons,  and  bad  the 
same  type  of  social  organization.  Settling  down  to  a 
regnlar  life  in  England,  the  Dane  soon  lost  his  wild 
daring ;  he  had  now  something  to  lose,  and  was  no  longer 
a  mere  freebooter. 

Alfred's  reign  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  constmct- 
ire  epoch  in  English  history.  Not  only  was  he  a  soldier: 
he  was  a  statesman,  a  scholar,  almost  a  saint, 
IJ'JP^'™*'  and  is  the  only  Englishman  before  the  Nor- 
man Conquest  whose  name  is  a  honeehold 
word  to  posterity.  He  worked  always  for  the  good  of  his 
people,  and  made  his  court  a  scene  of  busy  activity.  He 
drew  up  a  new  code  of  laws,  enforced  firm  justice,  founded 
schools,  and  himself  translated  books  that  would  aid 
education.  The  Church  was  corrupt,  the  clergy  were 
ignorant,  religion  was  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  Alfred 
attacked  these  evils.  He  had  no  insular  prejudices,  and 
appointed  to  o£Bce,  especially  in  the  Church,  the  best  men 
he  could  iSnd  at  home  or  abroad. 

Alfred  was  succeeded  by  a  long  line  of  kings  for  the 
most  part  only  less  virtuous  and  able  than  himself  r  the 
The  inoansm  rapid  decline  of  the  Merovingian  and  of  the 
rfllfrsd,  901-  Carlovingian  lines  in  France  finds  no  parallel 
*'*■  in  England.     Edward  the  Elder,  Athelstan, 

Edmund,  Edred,  Edwy,  Edgar,  and  Edward  were,  with 
the  exception  of  Edwy  and  Edward,  strong  men.  They 
governed  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  and  their  firm  and 
aggressive  rule  extended  finally  over  nearly  all  of  England. 
The  Danelaw  was  the  constant  object  of  their  attacks. 
Edward  the  Elder  forced  the  Danes  to  recognise  his  over- 
lordship  of  the  whole  island.  Edrcd,  the  son  of  Edward, 
built  a  fort  close  to  every  Danish  town  and  slowly  wore 
down,  and  finally  conquered  the  Danes.     But  he  estah- 
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lUhed  no  centralized  monarch;.  GharleB  the  Great  had 
failed  when  he  tried,  a  century  before  Alfred,  to  revive  thU 
old  Roman  type  of  rule,  and  the  reconqnest  of  the  IXane- 
law"  was  not  followed  by  any  attempt  on  his  lines.  The 
icing  named  great  earls  to  rule  the  conquered  dietrictB. 
They  were  practically  Bovereigns,  but  in  theory  the  king 
might  at  any  time  remove  the  agents  to  whom  be  com- 
mitted such  large  powers. 

Danatan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  the  only  con- 
spicuous statesman,  not  himself  royal,  who  exercised  almost 
regal  power  in  England  prior  to  the  Norman 
dngTOkrf'  Conquest.  His  influence  extended  over  the 
DonrtuHid  long  period  from  946  to  988,  and  his  chief 
^?^  "^  aim  was  to  revive  the  Church's  life  which  the 
Danish  struggle  had  crippled,  but  his  imperial 
mind  dominated  both  church  and  state.  He  checked  the 
laxity  of  the  clergy,  and  was  specially  severe  on  married 
priests ;  he  enforced  upon  monks  the  sternest  discipline  of 
the  Benedictine  rule,  and  bronght  about  in  the  southwest 
a  revival  of  spiritual  life  and  of  learning  that  recalled  the 
days  of  Bede  in  (he  north.  Dunstsn  ventured  to  rebuke 
and  was  sent  into  exile  by  £dwy,  one  of  the  few  incapable 
sovereigns  of  the  line  of  Alfred ;  but  this  weak  king  was 
soon  himself  deposed,  and  his  early  death  was  followed 
by  the  vigorous  reign  of  Edgar,  aided  by  Dunstan.  The 
great  earls  retained  sway  in  their  provinces ;  Edgar  him- 
self ruled  directly  over  Wessex  only,  but  every  summer 
he  sailed  or  was  rowed  ronnd  Britain,  and  in  his  train 
were  subject  princes,  upon  whose  exercise  of  authority  he 
kept  a  close  watch.  His  system  shows  that  England  had 
already  become  a  feudal  kingdom,  strong  when  governed 
by  a  strong  man,  but  lacking  organic  unity.  The  great 
earls  had  every  selflsh  motive  to  assert  their  own  author- 
ity at  the  expense  of  the  king's,  and  it  was  only  the  ham- 
mer of  foreign  conquest  that  in  the  end  welded  the  nation 
into  one. 
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Edgar  was  the  last  able  English  king  of  Alfred's  line, 
and  his  Bon  Edward,  dying  young,  was  succeeded  in 
Th  enk  ni  ^^^  ^^  another  aon,  Ethelred,  known  in  Eng- 
ofEtheireduid  li^h  history  as  Ethelred  the  Unready,  or  Rede- 
th«teTiT»io(  jggg  tiiQ  ijiug  without  wisdom.  In  the  north 
DuuihktUok.        ,    '  ^u      .1      -   L  » 

of  Europe  the  Danish  power  was  more  lor- 

miduble  than  ever,  and  the  weak  and  vicious  rule  of  Ethel- 
red  invited  renewed  attack.     Even  a  strong  man  could 
scarcely  have  triumphed  over  the  evile  that  threatened 
England,   for  Norway   and    Denmark 
both  sent  out  ho^ts  of  assailants,  still 
pagan  and  savage.     It  is  a  gloomy  tale, 
first  of  fierce  attacks,  then  of  weak  com- 
promise by  Ethelred  in  buying  off  the 
invader  with  the  proceeds  of  a  special 
tax  called  the  Dauegcld,  and  in  the  end 
CoiH  OF  EuoAB.       of  treacherous  massacre :  on  St.  Bride's 
day,  Kovember  13,  1003,  by  Etlielred's 
order,  all  the  Danes  in  England  whom  he  could  seize  were 
slaughtered.     The  Danish  retaliation  was  fearful ;  Sweyn 
their  leader  and  Canute  his  son  began  the  systematic  con- 
quest of  England,  and  did  not  stay  their  hand  until  in 
1013  they  forced  the  English  to  accept  Sweyn  as  king. 
But  Swoyn's  rule  was  short,  for  he  died  in  1014.     Ethel- 
red's  hopes  revived  at  his  rival's  death;  for  a  time  he 
was  able  to  assert  his  authority,  hut  ho  too  died  in  1016, 
and  then  Sweyn's  son,  Canute,  struggled  with  Ethelred's 
son,  Edmund  Ironside.     The  mettle  of  the  English  im- 
proved under  an  able  loader.     Edmund  at  length  ruled 
half  the  land,  but  he  fell  in   1016  before   a   murderer's 
blow.     In   101t>  all  England  united  in  naming  Canute 
king,  and  for  twenty-five  years  foreign  sovereigns  ruled 
the  English. 

During  these  twenty-five  years  England  was  in  truth 
not  ill-governed.  Probably  few  Danes  emigrated  to  Eng- 
land, except  to  centres  like  London.     Little  as  the  mild 
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and  gentle  spirit  of  Chnatianity  had  permeated  England's 
Bocial  life,  she  was  yet  a  Christian  state,  and  Canute,  a 

pagan  at  home,  became,  like  so  many  of  the 
SM^Uuk     northern  assailants  of  the  more  enlightened 

Bouth,  a  Christian,  by  contact  vith  Christian 
society.  Once  more  was  seen  the  spectacle,  familiar  in 
history,  of  the  conqueror  subdued  by  the  conquered.  The 
Tirtnous  and  just  rule  of  the  converted  Dane  showed  the 
sincerity  of  hia  new  convictions.  Peace  and  order  were 
found  in  England,  commerce  expanded,  Eome  of  the  towns 
grew  rapidly.  Canute  identified  himself  witli  the  ancient 
royal  house  by  marrying  the  widow  of  Etiielred,  and  he 
made  England  the  most  important  state  in  a  great  Teu- 
tonic empire  of  the  north,  which  included  Norway,  Swe- 
den, and  Denmark,  and  rivalled  in  power  its  contemporary, 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire.     England  sent  ecclesiastics  to 

Denmark,  and  the  weight  of  influence  was 
Ouiuwdhli    rather  of  England  upon 

Denmark  than  of  Den- 
mark upon  England.     Canute  ruled 
the  country  (divided  into  the  four 
great  earldoms  of  Northumbria,  Mer- 
eia,  East  Anglia,  and  Weasex)  fru- 
gally, and  yet  in  a  liberal  spirit.    A 
mercenary  force,  known  as  the  House 
Carls,  gave  military  support  to  his 
authority,   which    had,   however,  a 
firmer  basis  in   its  justice  and  his 
own  high  sense  of  duty.     His  long 
reign    was  followed    by  the    short 
and  unworthy  ones  of  his  two  sons,   kino  C'*KiTK(iivn-niar.). 
Harold  and  Hardicanute,  the  lattur         Not<^  die  CHtumu. 
the  son  of  Emma  or  Elgiva,  the  widow 
of  Ethelred  the  Unready.    Hardicanute  was  the  last  of  the 
Danish  kings,  and  at  his  death  the  minds  of  the  English 
turned  to  Edward,  their  king's  half-brother,  the  son  of 
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Emma  and  Ethelred  the  Unready.  Tbaa  withoat  renewed 
revolntion  or  violence  did  the  sovereignty  come  back  to 
the  old  line  of  Wesaez. 

The  age  of  Edward  the  Confeasor  was  one  in  vhich  a 
new-born  zeal  for  the  Christian  religion  urged  the  virtue 
TJumiiniirf  ^^  monastic  seclaaion  at  the  expense  of  the 
Edwudtha  common  duties  of  daily  life.  Secular  society 
?M9^iifl        '^^  indeed  violent ;  in  it  he  only  was  secure 

who  had  a  strong  arm  for  his  defence,  while 
the  monastery,  protected  by  the  Church,  was  safe,  and 
there  is  little  wonder  that,  amid  the  turmoil  of  the  world, 
it  seemed  to  provide  the  only  path  to  heaven.    Edward  was 

a  monk  not  in  name  but 
ofElsard  '°  spirit,  and  is  the  only 

English  king  whom  the 
Church  has  formally  called  a  saint. 
He  proved  idle  and  ineffective  in  affaire 
of  state,  and  his  weak  nature  opened 
the  way  to  the  influence  of  favourites. 
Men  said,  in  contempt,  that  if  a  choaen 
confessor  declared  a  black  crow  to  be 
white  the  king  would  believe  him  in 
defiance  of  his  own  eyesight. 

A  hundred  years  before  Edward, 
adventurers  from  the  north,  akin  to 
those  who  were  haunting  the  English 

coasts,  had  seized  that  part  Em.A.w.«or  Eth«^ 
ll^^«.    «'  France  which  lay  about      uZZ  oTe'^.'^I 

the  river  Seine.  The  weak  ""'^  c.>NrE9»oK  (d. 
French  monarchy  could  not  drive  back  '"'^^'^ 
these  barbarians,  and  soon  after  Alfred  divided  England 
with  the  Danes,  Charles  the  Simple,  King  of  France,  was 
forced  to  make  terms  with  the  Normans.  In  911  Rolf  or 
Bollo,  their  leader,  secured  possession  of  the  land  be  bad 
conquered,  on  condition  that  he  should  become  the  feudal 
vassal  of  the  King  of  France  and  be  baptized  into  the 
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Christian  faith.  Apparently  many  of  hia  warriors  married 
French  women,  and  within  a  hundred  years  the  Kormane 
knew  only  the  French  tongue.  They  mastered  rapidly 
the  best  elements  of  the  civilization  of  the  time.  It  was 
in  architecture  that  the  age  expressed  its  highest  ideas, 
and  the  Xormans  became  great  builders,  and  honoured 
their  new  faith  with  noble  structures,  unequalled  before 
in  nntnber,  extent,  and  massiTeness. 

Edward  was  related  through  his  mother,  Emma,  to  the 

Norman  ducal  house.     He  was  reared  at  that  court,  and 

_.   _  the  Xorman  tongue,  Norman  manners,  Nor- 

pradUeotiau  ot    o^Q  fashions,  were  those  with  which  he  was 

^*"^f*»        familiar.    England  seemed  to  him  a  rude  and 

barbarous  country,  and   it  is  little  wonder 

that,  when  king,  he  encouraged  Xorman  influences  at  his 

court.    The  French  tongue  was  introduced,  and  English 

enurtiem  had  tn  make  rliimRV  elTorts  to 

prel- 

Lon- 

uled 

and- 

Ed- 

Ted- 


lyto  the  prevailing  fashion,  and  already  in  his  reign  it 
seemed  as  if  England  was  conquered  by  her  neighboars. 
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Edward's  keenest  ambition  was  concerned  with  the  preva- 
lent fashion  of  church-building,  and  he  embarked  upon  a 
great  project.  It  is  said  that  he  had  planned  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome,  but  that  the  insular  prejudices  of  his  people 
kept  him  from  leaving  their  shores,  and,  since'  he  might 
not  visit  the  tomb  of  the  martyr  St.  Peter,  he  determined 
to  rear  in  England  a  stately  shrine  in  his  honour.  For 
the  purpose  be  set  aside  one-tentb  of  the  royal  revenues, 
and  during  more  than  half  of  his  reign  his  darling  object 
of  interest  was  the  building  of  "  the  Collegiate  Church  of 
St,  Peter,"  better  known  as  Westminster  Abbey,  It  was 
a  vast  structure  in  the  Norman  style,  far  surpassing  any- 
thing in  England,  which  still  had  man;  wooden  churches. 
The  first  Westminster  Abbey,  of  which  few  traces  remain 
at  the  present  dity,  wiis  in  fact  the  noblest  monument  of 
tiie  early  dominance  of  Norman  ideas  in  England. 

The  vigorous  insular  life  which  England  had  devel- 
oped was  not  without  its  champions  against  Norman 
Th  inl  -  r  '"fl"^"'^^-  Canute  had  among  his  chief  Eng- 
thabaiMof  lish  advisers  Godwin,  who  as  Earl  of  Wessex 
*^"^'  became  a  rich  and  powerful  noble,  and  the 

chief  domestic  interest  of  the  reign  of  Edward  is  in  the 
struggle  of  (iodwin  and  his  family  to  control  the  affairs 
of  Kngland.  Perliaps  to  secure  the  powerful  earl's  sup- 
port, P^dwai-d,  upon  coming  to  the  throne,  married  his 
daughter  Edith.  But  the  king's  relations  with  the  family 
were  at  first  not  happy.  His  brother  Alfred  was  murdered 
in  1030.  Stories  were  told,  and  even  open  accusation  was 
made,  that  (lodwin  had  been  concerned  in  tlie  murder, 
and  a  formal  acf|uittal  seems  never  to  have  removed  from 
Edwjird's  mind  suspicions  which  were  probably  well  found- 
ed. (Jodwin  was  ambitious  for  his  family  of  six  sons 
and  three  daughters,  and  sought  for  them  high  office. 
England  was  still  divided  into  the  semi -in  dependent  earl- 
doms, ruled  hy  the  king's  nominees,  and  so  great  was  the 
influence  of  Godwin  that  at  one  time  he  and  his   sous 
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governed  almost  the  whole  country.  They  watched  with 
jealoBB  BuapicioD  the  growth  of  Norman  inflnence.  In 
1051  the  arrogance  of  £uBtace  of  Boulogne,  the  king's 
brother-in-law  and  a  foreigner,  in  seeking  lawlessly  to 
quarter  his  French  followers  in  English  houses  at  Dover, 
caused  a  riot  in  which  many  were  slain  on  both  sides. 
Eustace  appealed  to  his  kinsman  Edward,  who  ordered 
Godwin  summarily  to  chastise  the  Dover  townsmen.  The 
earl  demanded  that  there  should  be  Srst  a  fair  trial,  and 
Edward,  bitterly  resentful  at  thie  check  upon  his  will, 
called  out  his  forces,  and  Godwin  also  took  up  arms.  For 
the  moment  Godwin's  cause  failed ;  he  was  outlawed  and 
fled  with  his  sons  from  Fngland.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  year  they  returned,  and  Edward  was  obliged  to  make 
terms.  Foreign  influence  was  from  that  day  checked,  and 
Godwin's  family  was  supreme. 

When  Godwin  died  in  1053,  his  second  and  ablest 
son,  Harold,  succeeded  him  as  Earl  of  Wesscx,  and  attained 
baoora  *  Buprerae  position  in  England,  which  he  lost 
prutiEiiilrralar  only  with  his  life  on  the  fatal  field  of  Hastings, 
rf  EngUiid,  and  We  know  little  of  his  character,  but  his  deeds 
show  him  to  hare  been  a  strong  man  and  a 
skilful  soldier.  By  10C5  the  great  abbey  was  nearing 
completion,  and  during  the  Christmas  fostivities  of  that 
year  it  was  consecrated  with  elaborate  ccremoniiil.  But 
the  king,  who  bad  made  its  building  tJie  chief  purpose  of 
his  life,  was  now  near  his  end  and  too  weak  to  take  part  in 
the  joyous  festivities.  He  died  on  Thursday,  January  5, 
1066.  The  event  brought  a  political  crisis  in  England, 
Edward  left  no  direct  heir,  and  Harold  grasped  the  king- 
ship before  any  rival  could  check  him.  He  buried  Edward 
hurriedly  in  the  great  minster  on  the  day  after  death, 
and  on  that  day,  in  the  same  place,  he  himself  was  anointed 
and  crowned  King  of  England.  Probably  all  necessary 
legal  forms  were  complied  with.  Xo  doubt  Harold  was 
formally  chosen  by  the  Witan  or  Cireat  Council,  which 
4 
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claimed  the  right  to  name  the  king;  no  donbt  the  ap- 
plause of  the  populace  approved  the  choice;  but  the 
extreme  haste  was  id  itself  suspicious,  and  that  Harold 
must  hold  hy  the  sword  the  glittering  prize  which  be  had 
won  was  sooa  appareDt. 

William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  Harold,  King  of 
England,  who  are  now  to  engage  in  a  deadly  straggle  for 
ThBouMTtf  ^^^  crown,  though  lacking  in  the  subtler 
wuUui,  Ihiki  traitB  of  statesmanship,  are  still  great  men, 
afi««Hdj.  rough-hewn.  William,  the  illegitimate  son 
of  Bobert,  Duke 
of  Normandy, 
and  a  tanner's 
daughter  of  Fa- 
laise,  had  suc- 
ceeded,when  only 
eight  years  old, 
to  the  uneasy  sov- 
ereignty which 
his  ancestor  Rolf 
won  from  the 
King  of  France. 
He  had  a  terrible 
childhood.  His 
chief  vassals 
thonghtthatBUch 
a  stripling  could 
be  defied,  and  the 
boy  grew  up  amid 
disputes  directed 
chiefly  against  his 
own      authority. 

He     saw     some     of     '''""   CaaTLB   at    FaLAIBI,  BlRTHI-LACB   0»    WlLUiM 

bia  truest  conn- 

sellors  basely  murdered ;  powerful  conspiracies  were  formed 

against  him ;  his  own  life  was  attempted ;  territory  that 
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belonged  of  right  to  his  dokedom  was  wrested  from  him. 
His  neceasities  made  him  above  everything  else  a  warrior. 
He  had  beddes  great  intellectual  gifts,  the  insight  of  a 
general  and  statesman,  and  a  giant's  physical 
«fWllU«n.     '   power;   no  other  man  could  bend  his  bow. 
In  anger  he  was  rash  and  passionate.     When 
the  defenders  at  the  Bridge  of  Alengon  sneered  at  his  tan- 
ner ancestry,  he  swore  "  by  the  eplendonr  of  God  "  that  he 
would  prime  them  as  a  tree  is  pruned.    He  took  the  bridge, 
and  a  shower  of  human  hands  and  feet  over  the  castle  wall 
revealed  the  terrible  resolution  that  lay  behind  hie  threat. 
Though  ruthless  and  cruel,  he  had  yet  good  impulses,  and 
was  chaste  in  life.     He  gave  wise  rulers  to  the  Church, 
was  fond  of  the  Scriptures,  and  tried,  apparently  in  vain, 
to  learn  to  read  them  for  himself.     His  nobles  he  did  not 
allow  to  imitate  what  was  sometimes  the  mad  injustice  of 
his  own  rule,  and  they  found  in  him  a  will  and  purpose 
which  held  them  in  check.     When  his  troubled  boyhood 
ripened  into  strong  manhood  he  banished  some  of  those 
who  had  opposed  his  policy ;  others  were  poisoned,  it  was 
er.     He  had  a  masterly  capacity  to 
ce  appear  to  serve  the  truth,  and  he 
rt  of  the  Church.     He  belonged  to  a 
lile  he  was  struggling  in  Xormandy, 
1  lord,  the  King  of  France,  and  sub- 
[wrtion  of  Anjou,  another  Norman, 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Sicily.     William,  too,  amid  his  own 
lad  begun  to  dr>3am  of  acquiring  a 
was  near ;  its  political  weakness  was 
he  Norman  court,  and  he  resolved 
e  Confessor  died  the  English  crown 

icting  kings,  instead  of  giving  them 
reditary  right,  if  carried  out  freely 
esults.    But  iu  the  medifeval  empire 
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and  in  Poland  it  wrought  only  misoliief,  for  the  noblee 
who  chose  the  king  aimed  always  to  keep  him  so  weak 

that  he  could  not  coerce  them.  In  England, 
ofHftroidu  "  kingship,  in  theory  elective,  had  hitherto  been 
eleoudUng.  in  ^t  altnoBt  hereditary,  and  when  Harold, 
inugonlam.'      *  leader  not  of  the  ancient  line,  was  chosen 

king,  it  was  inevitable  that  some  should 
consider  him  a  usurper.  The  two  brothers,  Edwin  and 
Morkere,  who  in  Edward's  reign  were  in  charge  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  kingdom — Mercia  and  Northumber- 
land— held  aloof.  Harold  had  married  their  sister  Edith, 
but  even  with  this  tie  he  won  only  a  sullen  recognition. 
The  Church,  too,  was  suspicious  and  turned  agi'inst  him. 
He  was  devont,  and  gave  lands  to  endow  a  great  ecclesi- 
astical foundation  at  Waltham;  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
Rome  in  tlie  latter  years  of  Edward,  and  with  pious  zeal 
brought  back  relics  and  treasures,  chiefly  for  this  church, 
hut  none  the  less  did  he  arouse  ecclesiastical  anger.  For 
patriotic  reasons  he  drove  Xorman  bishops  from  England 
without  waiting  for  authority  from  Rome,  and  he  offended 
the  monks  (one  of  whom,  Hildebrand,  was  then  dominant 
in  the  Church)  by  favouring  their  rivals,  the  secalar  clergy, 
and  installing  them  at  Waltham.  He  was  charged,  too, 
with  robbing  the  Church  of  her  lands,  and  an  even  worse 
crime  was  alleged  when  he,  like  his  father,  was  said  to 
have  been  a  party  to  the  murder  of  the  sainted  Edward's 
brother  Alfred,  and  it  was  claimed  that  be  allowed  gross 
ecclesiastical  irregularities  in  England.  The  love  of 
Harold  and  Edith  Swanneschals  shows  that  he  was  less 
pure  in  life  than  William.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  a 
time  of  fierce  passions,  he  was  never  guilty  of  William's 
barbarity. 

William,  while  hunting  near  Rouen,  heard  of  Edward's 
death  and  of  Harold's  accession.  He  turned  homeward 
at  once,  and  sat  long  in  the  great  hall,  his  head  covered 
with  his  mantle  and  uttering  no  word.     When  at  last  h« 
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spoke  it  was  to  say  that  he  sorrowed  not  only  for  Ed- 
ward's death,  but  for  the  falsity  of  Harold.  This  re- 
Tii. ni.iiti „t  Teals  his  policy;  he  now  claimed  to  be  the 
wniUm  of  Boi^  rightful  heir  to  England.  Some  time  before 
^^"t^w.  ^®  '""*  visited  England,  and  the  childless 
king  then  promised  to  bequeath  the  throne  to 
his  Normau  cousin.  At  a  later  time  Harold,  it  ia  said, 
was  shipwrecked  upon  the  Korman  coast  and  became  prac- 
tically William's  prisoner.  But  every  attention  was  paid 
him,  and  William,  by  promising  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  Harold,  finally  secured  his  oath  to  support  the  Norman 
claim  to  the  English  crown.  If  Edward  promised  the 
crown  to  William,  it  is  certain  that  he  had  no  right  to 
do  so;  it  is  equally  certain  that  he  revoked  any  such 
promise  on  his  deathbed  when  he  designated  Harold  as 
his  successor.  If  Harold  took  the  alleged  oath  to  William, 
he  did  it  under  compulsion,  and  his  oath  could  not  in  any 
case  bind  the  English  Witan  in  choosing  a  king.  Yet  to 
an  uncritical  age  Edward's  promise  and  Harold's  oath 
seemed  of  great  import,  and  William  us^d  them  skilfully. 
He  appealed  to  Borne  against  the  perjured  Harold.  The 
appeal  was  heard  by  willing  ears,  and  the  Pope  urged 
William  to  crusade  against  a  usurper.  William  oskud  aid 
from  hia  feudal  lord,  the  King  of  France,  whom  he  found 
not  anxious  to  see  a  warlike  vassal  grow  stronger  by  fur- 
ther conquest.;  he  invited  Christian  Europe  to  join  a  holy 
csaae,  and  carried  on  the  work  of  preparation  with  re- 
sourceful energy.  Volunteers  flocked  to  the  holy  standard 
which  the  Pope  sent,  and  by  August,  1066,  hundreds  of 
open  boats  were  collected  at  Dive  to  carry  to  England 
William's  large  force,  numbering'  possibly  from  20,000  to 
30,000  men. 

William  had  no  following  in  England,  and  the  obsta- 
cles were  great,  since  hia  Xorman  vassala  were  not  obliged 
to  fight  for  him  in  such  a  cuuse.  But  he  offered  the  hope 
of  the  rich  booty  of  England,  and  Harold's  difdculties 
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were  eveo  greater.     The  loyalty  of  the  northern  half  of 
his  kingdom  was  doubtful,  and  disunion,  which  in  an 

earlier  age  had  made  Brit- 
„„^„'  ain  a  prey  to  the  Roman, 
^lud  frm     now  threatened   to   clear 

The    dangers  multiplied. 
Harold's  brother  Tostig  had  been  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  but  his  misrule 
caused  revolt,  and  Harold  had  dismissed 
and  banished  him.     He  revenged  him- 
self by  ravaging  the  coasts  of  England 
during  the  summer  of  1066,  and  by 
trying  to  arouse  Scotland  against  Eng- 
land.    Finally,  he  found  in  Norway  a 
willing  and    powerfnl    ally.      Harold  Enoush  Aiutab,  lose. 
Hardrada,who  then  ruled  Norway,  is    TU  Bpot«jndio<.ie  ar- 
the  last  of  the  great  Vikings.     Driven 
from  home  in  his  youth,  he  made  his  way  to  Russia,  and 
finally  to  Constantinople,  and  in  the  service  of  the  Greek 
Emperor  became  a 
renowned  warrior, 
and    received  the 
command   of    the 
emperor's  body- 
guard, which  was 
thenrecruitedfrom 
Norway,  as  it  was 
later    from    Eng- 
land.   In  Scythia, 
Enqlibh  HoHainAs.  Greece,  and  Sicily 

Note  the  huge  shield  and  the  »b»ance  of  armour,  he  performed  bril- 
.  ,.._■.  .._i  ._  ^--1.-1  —T  j.^^^  fests.  Ulti- 
mately he  found 
his  way  back  to  Norway,  became  king,  and  spent  the  early 
years  of  bis  reign  in  war  with  Sweyn  of  Denmark.     In 
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1064,  when  they  made  s  treaty  of  peace,  Harold's  restleas 
spirit  craYed  tor  some  new  eoterpriee,  and  two  yean 
later  ToBtig's  appeal  found  s  ready  listener. 

The  force  preparing  in   Norway,  in  the  aammer  of 
1066,  for  the  inTasion  of  England  wae  only  less  formi- 
Hmld  Hudn-  ^^^0  than  that  of  William   of   Normandy. 
Jt'itambmrf    Northmen  had  before  conquered  and  ruled 
^"  in  England,  and  Harold  Hardrada  thought 

the  same  splendid  prize  within  his 
reach.  Of  numbers  in  this  age  we 
know  little,  but  Harold  Hardrada  ruled 
despotically,  the  resources  of  Korway 
were  hia,  and  he  could  collect  many 
followers  for  such  an  enterprise.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  and  William 
acted  in  concert ;  they  were  indeed 
rivalB  for  the  same  booty,  but  Toatig 
was  the  friend  of  both.  While  Will- 
iam's boats  were  lying  at  Dive,  Harold's 
great  force  gathered  near  Bergen. 
The  wind  that  held  William  prisoner 
released  Harold,  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber the  North  Sea  wae  dotted  with 
the  boats  of  still  another  expedition 
of  the  hardy  Norsemen  against  the 
shores  of  England.  The  invading 
fleet  gathered  in  the  Tyne  and  began 

a    terrible    ravainng    of    the    coast.     „ 

_,,,,,  .,    a  ,1      rr       ■  Ekolish  SriABmir. 

Finally  they  saued  up  the  Humber, 

landed  at  Riccall,  and  marched  od  York,  the  northern 

capital. 

Harold  of  England  was  in  the  south.  He  had  spent 
the  summer  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  organizing  the  coast 
defences  against  WiUiam.  Both  an  army  and  a  fleet  were 
needed,  and  Harold  had  neither.  His  own  body-guard — 
the  House  Carls — was  the  fine  nucleus  of  a  regular  army, 
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but  it  waa  small.  He  called  out  the  militia  known  as  the 
"fjrd,"aDd  during  the  summer  the  coast,  where  it  was 
tSb  EngUih  thought  William  might  land,  waa  carefully 
pnpuaiumi  to  guarded.  But  William  did  not  come.  The 
""'  ■     English  force  wiia  inactive,  and  Harold  found 

great  difficulty  in  keeping  it  together,  for  food  waa  scarce, 
and  the  men  were  l)esides  needed  at  home  to  gather  the 
ripening  harvest.  It  should  seem  as  if  Harold,  brave  and 
efficient  in  actual  conflict,  lacked  foresight :  he  did  not 
watch  William's  movements  closely;  the  unseen  danger 
was  apparently  half  forgotten,  and  on  September  8  he 
dissolved  the  special  levies.  The  peasants  went  to  their 
homes,  and  the  king  himself  to  London,  whither  also  he 
summoned  his  ships,  and  the  south  and  the  east  coasts 
of  Euglaud  were  left  unguarded. 


NoHMAK  '\VAn■VIa9E^  Eleventh  CEvruiir. 

The  defence  of  the  north  had  been  left  entirely  to 
Harold's  half-hearted  supporters,  Edwin  and  Morkere. 
_         ,  At  Fulford.onSeptcmber  20, theymet  Harold 

ofHaiold  Hardrada  marching  upon  York,  and  were  de- 

if[«ii™d»  "i     feated  with  great  slaughter.     Four  days  later 
(on  September  24)  York  promised  to  open  ita 
gates  to  the  victor.     Harold  of  England  was  ill  apparently 
at  London,  when  news  arrived  of  the  coming  of  the  Not- 
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wegitia  king.  Dangers  threatened  on  every  aide,  but  the 
most  imminent  was  from  the  north,  and  Raroid,  with  his 
force  of  House  Carls,  started  on  the  long  march  of  300 


WlLLlAH  TUS    CONQTIEHOB  ON  THE    WaT    TO    EholaHU. 

Note  the  horses  on  board.  Tlils  and  boido  of  tho  olhcr  pictures  are  Tram  Ibe 
Bftjcux  Tapc«Crr.  a  Atrip  of  linen  clotli  20  inches  widt:  and  21S  feut  lon^, 
Btill  preserved  at  Bareux  In  Franco,  and  having  upon  It  sucvvwilve  pic- 
tures of  the  Nnmion  Conquest  in  ueedleworli,  done.  It  is  said,  b;  Willium'a 
quoen  Uatilda  and  lior  ladies. 

miles  to  York.  He  ordered  the  shire  levies  to  follow,  and 
Tolunteers  joined  him  as  he  went.  No  more  brilliant 
exploit  is  recorded  than  the  march  of  this  harassed  king. 
Harold  Hardrada  was  at  Stamford  Bridge  waiting  for  the 
surrender  of  promised  English  hostages  and  of  York 
itself,  when  on  Monday,  September  85,  the  King  of 
England,  whose  approach  had  been  unobserved,  attacked 
him.  A  desperate  fight  followed.  Harold  Hardrada, 
Tostig,  and  the  flower  of  the  Norwegian  force  fell,  and 
the  English  won  at  Stamford  Bridge  the  last  of  the  long 
series  of  battles  with  the  invaders  from  the  north. 

But  disaster  brooded  over  England.  The  favourable 
wind,  watched  and  prayed  for  by  the  Normans  during 
1%e  laadlu  more  than  a  month,  at  last  came,  and  William 
oTWDliaiii  In  with  a  great  force  landed  at  Pevensey,  on  the 
^      ■  south  coast,  three  days  after  the  battle  of 

Stamford  Bridge.  Harold,  hurrying  to  the  south,  paused 
at  London  to  gather  additional  forces  and  to  plan  a  new 
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campaign.    Some  advised  him  to  shut  himself  np  in  Lon- 
don and  to  starve  out  the  Norman  by  rar^ing  the  whole 
south  country,  but  be  refaaed  thus  to 
harass  hia  own  people.     William  was 
at  Hastings,  and  his  army  engaged  in 
aystematio  pillage  and  destruction.   On 
October  13  Harold  marched  ont  of  Lon- 
don to  meet  him,  and  on  the  13th  he 
took  up  hia  position  on  rising  ground, 
known  later  as  the   Hill    of    Senlac, 
seven  mtlcs  from  Hastings,  where  now 
stands  the  town  of  Battle.     The  posi- 
tion was  skilfully  chosen.     The  Eng- 
NoRHAH  Archie,  1086.  lish  army  apparently  intrenched  itself 
This   ahortbow   vaa  on   high  gronnd,  and   the   attacking 
much  ie«.  formidable  (^.^^g  jj^^  (o  auxmount  both  the  hill 

thsn  the  long-bow  of  ,  ^,  .    ,  ,  ,  tt        u 

aiatorsgB.  andthese  iDtrenchments.     Harold  sur- 

rounded himself  in  the  centre  with 
his  own  trained  House  Carla,  and  the  undisciplined 
force  on  his  two  wings  had,  like  the  centre,  the  advan- 
tage of  cover,  which  they  were  ordered  not  to  leave. 

The  battle  of 
Haatings,  so  mo- 
mentous in  Eng- 
lish history,  gave 
little  occasion  for 
the  complicated 
tactica  of  later 
warfare.  Harold 
waa  in  a  strong 
position,  and  Will- 
iam attempted  to 

seize     it,    mainly  Bawlb  o»  HAmitoB. 

by  hand-to-hand 

fighting.     Undoubtedly  the   Normana   were  the  better 
armed  and  disciplined.     The  battle  began  at  nine  in  the 

Google 
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momiug,  and  the  monkieh  chroniclers,  to  whom  Harold 
was  a  perjured  ontcaet  and  who  regarded  even  his  victory 
Th-irtt-        at  Stamlord 
Bridge  as  un- 
holy    fratri-  - 
cide,  loved  to 
repeat  the  story  that  the 
Korman  host  had  passed 
the    previons    night    in 
solemn  devotion, the  Eng- 
lish in  revelling.     When 
William    learned    where 

Harold's  standard  stood,  Norhik  Hobieiuh,  loee. 

he  TOwed  if  successfnl  to 

build  on  the  spot  a  great  minster.     For  sis  long  hours  the 
Normans  attacked  in  vain.     But  when  the  English  drove 
hack  and  unwisely  pursued  the  Norman  left  wing,  William 
at  last  saw  his  chance.     The  left  wing  recovered  itself, 
but  he  ordered  it  again  to  fly,  and  when 
the  English  right  pursued,  the  Norman 
centre  rushed  to  occupy  their  position. 
The  assailants  were  now  on  the  height, 
and  as  night  fell  they  closed  in  upon 
Harold.    No  quarter  was  asked  or  given, 
and  the  English  king,  his  two  brothers 
Gyrth  and  Leofwine,  and   almost  the 
whole    of    the    English   nobility,  fell 
fighting  round  the   English  standard. 
That  night,  amid  tlie  corpses  and  the 
wounded  and  dying,  William  feasted, 
and  he  slept  on  the  spot  where  after- 
ward rose  the   high    altar    of    Battle 
Abbey. 
H™,*»k»«.«,io68.         jj^^,^  ^^g  ^g^j  ^^^  jljg  English 

were  without  a  leader.     To  this  is  probably  due  the  com- 
plete paralysis  of  English  military  action  after  the  battle 
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of  Hastiugfl.  Dover,  Canterbury,  and  Winchester  sarren- 
dered.  William  marched  toward  London,  burned  Soutb- 
wimuB  th  w^rk  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Thames, 
Oonqneror  crossed  the  river  farther  up  at  Wallingford, 

bsMBWiKiig  and  occupied  a  strong  position  at  Berkhamp- 
stead.  The  south  was  his,  and  now  he  could 
cut  off  London  from  the  north.  The  English  Witan 
meanwhile  chose  Edgar  Atheling,  grandson  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  to  succeed  Harold,  hut  he  was  a  mere  boy  and 
was,  apparently,  never  crowned.  The  losers  at  Hastings 
began  to  remember  that  they  had  been  happy  under  one 
foreign  king  from  the  north,  Canute,  and  two  months 
after  the  great  battle  a  deputation  from  London,  which 
included  even  Edgar  Atheling  himself,  offered  the  crown 
to  William.    He  accepted  it,  and  on  Christmas  day,  1066, 


Built  on  the  Bito  of  Harold's  foil. 

William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  was  lawfully  cliosen  and 
crowned  King  of  England.  A  solemn  service  was  held 
in  Westminster  Abbey.     At  its  most  important  point  the 
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ringing  EngliBh  shout  of  acceptance  of  the  new  king 
frightened  his  Norman  followers,  who  thought  it  a  signal 
of  riot.     The  precincts  of  the  Abbey  were  set  on  fire  and 


the  crowd  mshed  out,  leaving  only  the  king  and  the  clergy 
before  the  altar.  In  turmoil  and  bloodsheil  began  Will- 
iam's lawful  reign,  and  in  them  it  was  to  continue  till  no 
one  dared  to  raise  a  hand  against  him. 
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CHAPTER    V 

Pr«-Nonnaa  CiTilizatioa  in  Engl&nd 

Undee  Roman  rule  BritaJD  had  become  a  highly  civ- 
ilized laad,  with  an  extensive  trade.  But  the  Englieh  con- 
Tkautanof  •JOBfor  who  succeeded  Rome  cared  nothing 
thsasdy  toT  the  trade,  and  it  was  completely  ruined. 

«««;Mj»l;'*r    For  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  he  did  care; 
it  remained  for  centuries  almost  his  sole  in- 
dustry.    Apparently  in  some  districts  the  Englishman 
stepped  into  the  place  of  the  former  Roman  master,  made 


Cakts.  Ei,» 
Note  the  tcoad,  inaleail  ofa  whip,  and  the  Bmallnees 
of  tfafl  cattle  of  tlie  lime. 

slaves  of  the  conquered  people,  and  forced  them  to  till 
the  soil,  while  in  others  the  Briton  disappeared,  perhaps 
wholly,  and  the  English  founded  village  Communities  of 
their  own  race,  od  the  model  of  their  German  home. 
These  communities  were  very  small,  containing  rarely 
more  than  a  dozen  freemen,  and  sometimes  only  the 
members  of  a  single  family ;  Wellington  was  the  "  ton  " 
or  defensive  mound  of  the  Wellings;  the  Ashings,  the 
Wokings,  and  others  dwelt  in  "  hams  "  or  villages  called 
by  their  names  (Ashingham,  Wokingham).    Each  freeman 
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had  his  own  cottage  with  its  little  plot  of  ground,  bat  the 
famt-land  was  divided  into  strips  io  great  open  fields, 
and  a  reallotment  of  these  strips  was  made  from  time  to 
timo.  The  wood  and  pasture  land  was  also  held  in  com- 
mon, and  the  right  to  cut  fuel  and  to  pasture  animals  was 
determined  on  a  definite  scale. 

Details  are  little  known  to  us,  and  we  shall  probably 
never  be  able  to  say  when  this  free  community  became  a 
nemuai         manor,  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  began  to 
play  his  part  as  master  in  English  village  life. 
From  the  first,  the  earl,  or  man  of  noble  birth,  is  distin- 
gaished  from  the  churl,  or  man  withont  rank.    The  power 
and   influence   of   a 
ruling    class  appear 
to  have  grown  stead- 
ily, and  little  of  the 
old  English  liberties 
endured  to  the  Nor- 
man Conquest.      By 
that  time  great  land- 
owners held  in  sub- 

.        ,.  ,,  ,„  PlouOUINO,  EUTINTII    ClNTUBT. 

jection  the  villagers, 

most  of  whom  had  become  "  villeins  "  (the  people  of  the 
"  rill "),  who  paid  rent,  in  labour  and  in  kind,  for  their 
holdings,  and  were  under  the  authority  of  their  lord. 
Besides  the  villeins,  there  were  Blaves,  who  were  the  mere 
chattels  of  their  master,  and  whose  ranks  were  recruited 
mainly  from  among  the  captives  taken  in  war.  The  old 
village  organization  may  long  have  remained,  as  it  has 
remained  in  Russia  to  oor  own  day,  with  its  regular  re- 
allotment  of  land,  but  any  real  liberty  in  the  villages  ap- 
pears to  have  died  out  early.  The  English 
i?S»rfn!^  rillage,  it  must  be  admitted,  was  a  squalid 
little  community,  with  a  very  meagre  social 
development.  Its  houses  were  of  wood,  sometimes  even 
of  wattled  branches,  with  thatched  roofs.     They  were 
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ranged  near  each  other  along  the  village  street,  or  they 
clustered  round  the  fortified  house  of  the  lord,  which 
was  often  not  a  castle  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  simple  wooden  structure  surrounded  by  earthworks 


Nolo  the  implements. 

and  a  palisade.  Even  the  village  church  was  usually  of 
wood  Though  the  Rotnan  built  in  Britain  massive  stone 
churcJies,  a  few  of  which  still  remain,  his  English  suc- 
cessor did  not  know  at  first  how  to  use  this  material, 
and  when  Itenedict  Biscop,  about  700  A,  D,,  built  a  stone 
church  at  Wcarmouth,  he  was  obliged  to  seek  workmen 
from  the  Continent. 

The  conditions  of  life  in  the  village  were  not,  as  a  rule, 
wholesome.  The  village,  street  was  choked  with  filth  and 
Onwholssoma  dirt,  and  the  neglect  of  sanitation  brought  the 
oonditloin In  itiovitable  result  that  repeated  plague  deso- 
'  ***■  lated  the  country — the  same  "  Black  Death  " 
which  wrought  such  havoc  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In 
one  of  the  early  visitations,  two  out  of  three  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  such  deso- 
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latioa  overtook  the  monastery  at  Jarrow  in  the  eighth 
century  that  only  the  abbot  and  a  little  boy  were  left  to 
chant  the  services.  Medicine  and  surgery  were  practically 
BaU-odBUiud  unknown.  The  village  was  a  self-uontained 
diuMtaiaf  th*  unit.  The  farms  supplied  food,  the  forest 
^^^'f-  fuel,  the  housewife  spun  the  needed  cloth, 

and  from  the  outer  world  little  was  required  but  salt,  iron 
for  implements,  and  mill-stones  to  grind  the  corn.     The 
village  was  served  by  the  carpenter  and  the  smith,  who  in 
return  received  their  share  of  rtie  land  and  its  produce. 
In  the  early  period  the  visit  of  a  stranger  was  rare,  hut 
in  time,  peddlers,  with  the  few  commodities  which  the  vil- 
lagers could  buy,  went  about  on  foot  from  place  to  place, 
as  did  the  wandering  minstrel  or  mountebank.     The  vil- 
lager himself  stayed  at  home,  ignorant  and  unprogressive. 
The  English  had  not  known  in  their  northern  home  the 
life  of  the  town,  and  for  many  generations  they  left  un- 
Km^tb  tadga    tenanted  the  Soman  towns  in  Britain.    With 
tna»  of  tfaa        the  towns  disappeared  the  commerce  of  which 
'  ^     '     they  were  the  symbol.     No  longer  was  a  fleet 
of  ships  necessary  to  carry  to  Continental  porta  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  field  and  of  the  mine, 
and  the  foreign  trade  of  the  English) 
in  at   least   their  earlier  years,  nar- 
rowed  down   to   the  one  chief  com- 
modity of  slaves—captives  in  war  and 
those  seized  for  crime  or  debt.     The 
older  commerce  revived  as  years  went 
on,  but  down  to  the  Norman  Con- 
quest it  was  still  slight. 

In  this  early  England  there  was  a 
rude  plenty.  Great  numbers  of  swine 
fed  in  the  forests  upon  acorns  and  Workmak, 

nuts;  there  were  herds  of  many  cat- 
tle and  great  flocks  of  sheep,  and  apparently  evtm  the 
lower  classes  were  meat-eaters,  for  the  Church  threatens 
6 
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with  penalties  maatera  who  give  their  Berrants  meat  on 
fast-daya,  like  Friday.    Fish  was  abundant  on  the  coasts, 

but,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  tranaportation, 
Hi.Hii.H.Ti.       lot  i°  til*  interior.     The  peaaants'  diet  mast 

have  been  mainly  of  rudely  cooked  pork  or 
other  meat,  and  of  a  black  bread  made  of  barley  and  oata. 
Potatoes  were  of  course  unknown ;  cabbage  waa  the  chief 


le  oup  for  the  guesta. 

vegetable.  Mead  (fermented  honey)  and  also  malt  ale 
were  common;  wheaten  bread,  wine,  and  other  luxuries 
must  have  been  confined  mainly  to  the  well-to-do.  Tea, 
coffee,  and  tobacco,  which  in  modern  times  have  become 
almost  neceaaaries  of  life,  had  not  yet  reached  Eorope. 

Various  phases  of  culture  matured  in  the  long  period 
between  the  English  and  the  Norman  Conqnesta,  and 
Ausnacf  what  ia  true  of  one  century  need  not  be  wholly 

fsctlTitrJB  true  of  another.  Yet  daily  habits  appear  to 
•w  J  B^S  have  varied  little.     The  great  man  was  accus- 

tomed to  dine  with  his  family,  guesta,  and  dependents  in 
the  large  high-roofed  hall  of  his  rude  dwelling.  In  cold 
weather  a  fire  blazed  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  and  the 
smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  No  plates  or 
forka  were  on  the  table.  Meat  waa  taken  in  the  fingers 
from  huge  dishes ;  sometimes  it  was  cut  up  with  the  knife 
carried  in  the  belt ;  more  often,  perhaps,  it  was  torn  in 
pieces  with  the  toeth.  Glasses  and  silver,  and  even  gold 
cups,  were  common,  for  in  the  midst  of  much  that  is  plain 
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we  are  often  surprised  at  some  eTidence  of  wealth  or 
Iniarj.  The  lady  of  the  hoose  served  the  gueate  at  the 
feast  with  drink  and  then  sat  down  at  her  lord's  side,  and 
she  and  the  others  of  her  sex  retired  to  their  own  chambers 
before  the  more  boteterons  festivities  began.  These  often 
developed  into  scenes  of  drunkennees  and  strife.  Min- 
strels, stoTj-tellers,  jugglers,  and  jesters  sometimes  amused 
the  company.  Since  a  mannr-hoase  contained  but  one  or 
two  small  sleeping  apartments  it  could  famish  but  rnde 
accommodation  to  visitors;  and  when  at  last  the  lord  re- 
tired the  principal  guests  would  lie  down  to  sleep  usually 
on  the  rush-strewn  floor  of  the  hall,  with  their  feet  to  the 
fire  and  their  arms  near  at  hand,  while  dependents  of 
humbler  rank  shivered  in  places  remoter  from  the  central 
warmth. 

Of  the  dress  of  the  period  our  knowledge  is  scanty. 

The  women  wove  beautiful  linen  and  of   it  made  long 

^^  tunics,  worn  like  a  petticoat,  over  which  was 

the  gown,  often  richly  embroidered,  falling 

to  tlie  knee.    Both 

men    and    women  1 

favoured  bright 
coloura,  and  wore 
the  hair  long ; 
cropped  hair  was 
the  sign  of  the 
slave.  The  ordi- 
nary head-dress  of 
awoman  was  along 
(loth  (the  wimple), 
wound  round  the 
neck  and  over  the       g«htliman  abp  L*r.v,  Tfnth  Cestiikt. 

head  in  the  fashion  f;^  Bnpeoially  tliu  mnn's  coBtume. 

of  the  nun's  dress 

of  modern  times ;  over  this  the  wearer,  when  going  out, 

drew  a  hood.    The  dress  of  men  was  simple,  yet  in  some 
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reepecta  more  elaborate  than  it  is  aow,  for  they  wore  gold 
and  silver  bracelets,  chains  and  brooches.  Their  tunics, 
often  rich  in  texture  and  colour,  were  caught  in  at  the 
waist  hy  a  belt,  in  which  was  carried  a  knife,  with  a  sheath 
sometimes  jewelled.  Long  tight^fitting  stockings  of  some 
woven  material  covered  the  legs.  We  do  not  know  what 
anderclothing  was  worn,  but  its  testnre  was  coarse.  The 
variety  of  the  material  of  dress  was  much  the  same  as  in 
modem  times,  except  that  silk  was  rare,  cotton  was  not 
nscd,  and  men  sometimes  wore  clothes  of  leather.  Shoes 
of  this  material  were  worn  by  all  claEses. 

The  early  English  dwelling  was  rudely  planned,  and 
provided  but  meagre  comfort  in  the  sense  which  modern 
DwdliuF-  luxury  implies.     There  was  little  to  aid  the 

honiu  uid  repose  of  the  body  or  to  please  the  eye.  Fur- 
adi  ftuDltnie.  ^it^(.e  ^^a  BO  scanty  that  the  king  sometimes 
carried  with  him,  from  place  to  place,  what  was  necessary. 
In  the  hall  the  dining-table  was  usually  of  boards  placed 
on  movable  trestles,  and  wooden  benches  served  as  seats. 
The  doorways  and  walls  were  sometimes  hung  with  tapes- 
tries that  served  the  useful  purpose  of  protection  from 
draughts.  The  narrow  windows  were  either  unprotected 
openings  or  were  filled  with  oiled  linen,  rarely  in  the 
earlier  period  with  glass,  to  keep  ont  the  cold  and  let  in 
the  light.  The  beds,  mere  bags  of  straw,  lay  often  on  the 
floor,  but  bedsteads  were  sometimes  used;  bedclothes  in 
the  modem  sense  were  little  used;  the  sleeper  wore  the 
clothing  of  the  day,  or  lay  in  bed  naked,  drawing  over  bim 
a  rug  made  of  the  skin  of  some  animal.  Personal  cleanli- 
ness was  far  below  the  modern  standard,  though  the  Eng- 
lish had  learned  to  use  hot  baths,  more  perhaps  for  enjoy- 
ment than  for  purifying  the  body. 

The  art  of  embroidery  in  gold  reached  a  high  develop- 
ment in  early  England,  as  did  that  of  illuminating  manu- 
scripts, carried  on  mainly  by  the  monks  in  the  monaete- 
ries;  both  are  due  to  a  society  not  pressed  for  time.    The 
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heavy  work  of  the  fields  was  shared  by  the  women  of  the 
lower  clasasB,  and  they  muat  in  consequence  have  given 

but  scant  attention  to  their  wretched  hovels. 
^™2l^      Ladies,  in  addition  to  domestic  duties,  busied 

themselves  with  tapestry  and  embroider;. 
There  was  little  to  read  besides  the  manuscript  manuals 
of  devotion.  For  amnaement,  chess,  backgammon,  and 
similar  games  were  not  unknown,  but  playing-cards  were 
a  later  invention.  There  was  much  singing  of  a  rude 
kind,  often  by  wandering  gleemen  and  musicians.  Hunt- 
ing and  horse-racing  were  familiar  to  early  England,  and 
gambling,  excessive  drinking,  and  fighting  were  common 
in  a  society  that  had  few  of  the  refinements  of  modem  life. 
Education,  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Church,  con- 
sisted of  the  simplest  elements  as  taught  at  the  proBcnt 

day,  with  much  attention  to  music,  as  aid- 
ulli^^un.     '°S  ^^^  Church  services.     Few  of  the  village 

children  went  to  school ;  among  at  least  the 
lower  classes  only  those  intended  for  the  clerical  profes- 
sion learned  to  read.  Yet  England  was  not  without  its 
literature.  At  the  feasts  even  the  humblest  sometimes 
took  their  turn  to  sing,  to  chant  verses,  or  to  play  the 
harp.  In  Northambria  the  deeds  of  Beowulf,  a  hero  of 
the  first  home  of  the  English  in  northern  Europe,  were 
sung  as  early  as  in  the  sixth  century,  and  the  metrical  tale 
passed  in  time  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other ;  by 
the  tenth  century  it  had  become  the  great  English  epic 
poem,  still  preserved  under  the  name  of  Beowulf.  Caed- 
mon,  a  simple  cowherd  in  the  days  when  Theodore  was  or- 
ganizing the  forces  of  the  English  Church  {about  675), 
would  steal  away  in  shame  from  the  feast  to  the  cattle- 
shed,  because  his  own  verses  and  song  were  so  rude  that  he 
shrank  from  taking  his  part  with  others.  Once,  the  story 
goes,  he  was  bidden  in  a  dream  to  sing  of  holy  things, 
and  henceforth  he  put  not  his  own  thoughts  but  the  story 
of  the  Qospel  into  lyric  verse,  and  sang  so  beautifully  that 
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lie  acquired  the  fame  of  a  great  poet.  It  was  in  I«tiii  that 
Bede  wrote  the  early  history  of  England,  bat  Latin  was 
spoken  only  by  the  few,  and  Alfred,  perhaps  the  noblest 
Ttw  bwtlimliic  ^'"8  ™  history,  to  teach  his  people  tamed 
ofBngUiii  Bede's  writing  and  other  important  works 
*"•*■  into  the  English   tongne.     When  this  was 

done,  sober  English  prose  had  come  to  stand  side  by  side 
with  the  works  of  the  makers  of  verse.  The  old  English 
both  of  "  Beowulf "  and  of  Alfred  is  to  ns  a  strange 
tongne.  Not  the  less  is  modem  English  derived  from 
these  sources. 

The  English  had  no  written  laws  at  their  arrival,  and 
they  borrowed  nothing  from  Rome  ;  it  is  doubtful  if  for 
five  hundred  years  after  their  coining  a  single 
of  th«  Eajtli^'    I^iubQ  law-book  was  to  be  found  among  them. 
They  followed  unwritten  tribal  customs,  and 
showed  already  the  reverence  for  precedent  which  has 
played  such  a  part  in  English  political  life.     Ethelbert  of 
Kent,  who  welcomed  Augustine  to  England,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  the  great  Justinian,  the  reorganizer  of  the 
Roman  law.     Perhaps  inspired  by  some  ambi- 
J™J^j^V  tion  to  imitate  the  Boman  legislator,  Ethel- 

bert wrote  down  the  simple  laws  of  his  people. 
Later  additions  are  included  in  his  legal  system  as  it  has 
come  to  us,  and  yet  it  contains-only  ninety  brief  sentences. 
There  is  much  about  the  Church  and  her  property,  but 
the  laws  are  mainly  directed  against  deeds  of  violence ; 
for  striking  another  on  the  nose  with  the  fist  the  fine  is 
3  shillings;  for  putting  out  an  eye  it  is  50  shillings,  and 
BO  on.  After  Ethelbert,  the  chief  legislators  of  early 
England  are  Ine,  the  king  of  the  West  Saxons  at  the 
end  of  the  seventh  century,  and  his  great  descendant 
Alfred,  at  the  end  of  the  ninth.  Both  added  to  the 
written  body  of  laws,  and  those  of  England  of  the  pres- 
ent day  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the  work  of  these 
early  kings. 
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Eogliah  law,  like  other  DOrthem  legal  aystems,  has 
the  cuBtom  of  the  wergeld.     In  a  mde  eociety  the  killing 

of  a  man  vaB  apt  to  provoke  indiscrimiaate 
rtT'^TTimritH"    'avenge  by  his  family.    To  check  thie  a  money 

valae  was  set  apon  the  life  of  the  members  of 
each  class  in  the  state,  the  prince's  and  the  priest's  life 
ranking  highest,  and  any  one  slaying  another  unlawfully 
waa  required  to  pay  to  the  dead  man's  family  this  *' wer- 
geld." Bat  if  the  ofiender  should  fail  to  pay,  the  relatives 
were  then  allowed  to  wreak  their  own  rengeance;  they 
reverted,  in  fact,  to  the  old  barbaric  method. 

The  goTemmeat  of  early  England  was,  of  course,  with- 
out the  cohesion  and  the  strength  of  a  later  age.  The 
The  >b1<b  irf  Tillage  fathers  were  jointly  responsible  for  the 
Tii^gMiito  caltivatioD  of  the  land,  and  wherever  free 
ud  tke  mk  o*  communities  were  established  they  hold  meel> 
tha  "  hmndnd-  ings  to  arrange  their  afFairs.  In  time  the 
*°°^  state  made  them  responsible  for  each  other's 

good  conduct  and  for  the  collection  of  taxes.  £ight  or  tea 
villages  were  joined  to  form  what  was  called  the  "hun- 
dired,**  probably  because  it  represented  a  hundred  heads  of 
families.     There  was  a  "  hundred-moot,"  or  meeting,  at 


least  several  times  in  the  year.  To  it  came  the  reeve 
and  other  chief  men  from  the  villages,  and  upon  those 
gathered  together  appears  at  first  to  have  been  laid  the 
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burden  of  preserviag  order  la  the  district  and  of  settling 
disputes.     The  evildoers  were  aiTnigned  before  them,  and 
to  tbem  the  wronged  man  appealed.    Justice  was  mde. 
If  the  accused  man  denied  bis  guilt, 
he  must  swear  that  he  was  innocent 
and  find  twelve  other  men  in  the  com- 
munity to  swear  that  they  believed 
him.     By  this  method  of  "  compurga- 
tion" he  waB  acquitted.    But  should 
he  fail  to  secure  "  compurgators,"  he 
must  go  through  the  ordeal — plunge 
his  arm   into  boiling  water,  or  walk 
blindfold  over  red-hot  plough-shares, 
and  be  able  to  show  at  the  end  of  a 
Old  Enoubh  Gwlowb.  ^^ed  number  of  days  that  he  had  re- 
ceived no  harm.     On  such  terms  few, 
if  any,  could   be  proved  innocent.     No  doubt,  however, 
most  of  those  accused  either  admitted  guilt  or  found 
compurgators  to  declare  their  innocence. 

There  was  a  still  larger  union  than  the  hundred — that 
of  the  whole  tribe,  at  first  inhabiting  an  area  about  equal 

_,        ,      ,    to  the  modern  county,  but  soon,  by  union, 
TbeawaBBof  .■'  3.  ■,     ,i 

Uia  peapisin  (he  conquest,  and  absorption,  extending  until  all 
"''1^^!  England  was  divided  up,  first  into  the  tradi- 
'**^''  tional  number  of  seven  kingdoms  (the  Hept- 
archy), and  at  last  united  under  a  single  king.  The  Eng- 
lish carried  on  a  long  contest  with  a  stubborn  foe,  and 
needed  above  everything  effective  loaders.  While  dwell- 
ers in  Germany  they  appear  to  have  bad  no  kings ;  but 
in  England  the  chosen  leader  in  the  prolonged  war  be- 
came at  length  the  permanent  ruler,  with  the  title  of 
king,  which  implies  that  he  is  chief  of  the  kin  or 
tribe.  When  a  vacancy  occurred  the  fittest  man  among 
the  members  of  the  royal  house  was  chosen  king.  From 
time  to  time  the  king  summoned  his  people  to  meet  to 
decide  important  issues,  and  then  the  reeve  and  other 
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leading  men  from  the  villages  made  their  way,  fully  armed, 
to  the  assembly,  called  the  '*  folkmoot,"  or  meeting  of  the 
whole  people.  They  debated  weighty  mattere,  especially 
questions  of  war  and  peace,  and  the  discussions  were  ac' 
companied  by  the  approving  clash  of  the  warriors'  arms 
upon  their  shields.  These  first  English  parliaments  were, 
above  all,  councils  of  war,  in  which  armed  men  decided 
the  qneBtions. 

The  king's  power  tended  to  increase,  that  of  the  people 
to  decliae.  As  the  political  divisions  grew  in  size  the  vil- 
Oiawthoft^  lagers  found  themselves  too  poor,  oppressed, 
powtroftlie  or  remote  to  send  their  chief  men  to  the 
oUtfBvain  folkmoot,  and  the  affairs  of  the  central  gov- 
Ue"wibn«-  emment  passed  wholly  into  the  bands  of  the 
P"^"  king  and  his  friends.     In  time  all  ceased  to 

attend  the  national  meeting  but  such  leaders  in  the  coun- 
ties as  the  bishop,  the  alderman  or  headman  of  the  shire, 
the  abbots  of  the  chief  monasteries,  and  other  magnates. 
These,  with  the  king's  nominees,  formed  the  AVitenagemot 
— the  meeting  of  wise  men.  More  and  more  the  royal 
court  became  the  centre  of  social  and  political  life.  Sur- 
rounding the  king  were  his  thanes  (a  word  meaning  ser- 
vants)— a  chosen  war-band,  devoted  to  his 
^  i^*  personal  service,  and  ready,  if  need  be,  to  give 
their  lives  for  him ;  if  the  king  died  in  battle, 
it  was  disgraceful  for  the  thane  to  survive.  These  friends 
and  counsellors  became  the  nobles  about  the  throne.  Ap- 
parently at  first  the  Church  alone  received  from  the  king 
lordship  over  large  areas  of  land ;  but  in  time  lay  lords 
also  secured  similar  rights  and  authority,  and  all  the  vil- 
lages had  in  time  masters  who,  though  often  cruel  and 
oppressive,  gave,  on  the  other  hand,  the  protection  re- 
quired in  a  rude  age.  The  villager  still  attended  the 
court  of  the  village  or  manor  and  of  the  hundred,  and 
bad  some  voice  in  at  least  local,  though  no  longer  in 
National,  affairs. 
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Id  &  dim  vray,  these  are  aome  feattiree  of  old  English 
life.  There  was  little  real  uaion  among  those  nominally 
the  subjects  of  the  same  king;  Northumbria, 
MrijBngiind,  remote  from  Weesex,  preserved  a  feudal  in- 
dependence almost  complete ;  patriotism  was 
local  and  not  national,  aud  Englishmen  had  not  learned 
to  stand  together  against  the  common  foe.  Internal 
division  aided  the  Norman  assailant,  and  to  him,  as  boot;, 
fell  the  state  for  which  Alfred  had  toiled.  What  England, 
left  to  herself,  would  have  become,  who  can  say?  Her 
spirit  was  quickened  by  the  wider  culture  of  the  new 
masters;  apparent  disaster  then,  ae  so  often  in  human 
affairs,  concealed  a  deeper  good. 

SuMHASY  OP  Dates  to  1066 

The  Invasion  or  Jullns  Cnsar  in  5S  and  M  b.  c.  is  the  first 
precise  date.  The  Roman  Conqnest,  which  began  in  a.  d.  48, 
is  even  more  importtuit.  B«adlcea's  BebelUon  occurred  in  61. 
Between  78  and  85  Agricola  flrmlj  established  the  Roman  power, 
which  lasted  until  410.  The  First  EdkIIsIi  Settlement  was 
mode  in  Kent,  probably  in  449,  and  the  Battle  of  Deorham 
in  577,  more  than  a  centurj  later,  made  certain  final  English  vic- 
tory. The  next  important  phase  ol  the  history  is  fonnd  in  Chris- 
tian missionar?  work.  St.  Fatrlek  was  preaching  in  Ireland  about 
432,  and  Coluntba  went  to  lana  in  563,  tiiirty-four  years  before 
Augustine  landed  in  Kent  in  GOT.  The  Conncll  of  Whitby 
was  ill  664. 

The  rivalries  among  the  English  conquerors  for  snpremncy  are 
very  intricate.  Fends  of  Mercia  was  the  champion  of  pagaDiBiD 
until  overthrown  and  killed  in  655.  Ine,  King  of  Wessei  (688-736), 
and  OffB,  King  of  Mercia  (757-786),  were  lawgivers,  and  nnder  the 
latter,  in  787.  the  Northmen  began  their  inroads.  Egbert  (803-63&) 
was  King  of  Wesaex,  hut  made  himself  supreme  over  practically 
all  England,  and  henceforth  ^'essex  .takes  the  lead.  Alfred  the 
(Jreat  (871-901)  made  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore  in  878.  The 
Danes  were  supreme  in  England  from  1016  to  1043.  when  began 
the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  Harold,  his  successor,  was 
killed  at  Uastlngrs  in  10(16,  when  WilUam  the  Norman  became 
king. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

From  the  Beginning  of  Foiei^  Kule  under  William  tlia 
Conqueror  to  tlie  Beforming  Era  of  Henrr  II ' 

(1066  to  1189—123  ye&n) 

William  I  born  10371;  succeeded  1066;  died  1087. 

Williwn  II  ■■     lOWl!         "         1087;     "    1100. 

Henry  I  "     1068;           "         1100;     "    1186. 

gtephen  "     1004t;         "         1135;     "    1154. 

Henry  II  "     1133;           ••         UM;     -    1189. 

[At  the  beginning  of  the  period  there  was  »  bitter  conflict  (or  su- 
preme authority  between  the  popes  and  the  emperors.  Pope  Gregory 
VII  (Hildebrand)  nltacked  abuses  in  the  Church — clerical  marriage, 
the  sale  of  spiritual  olBees  (simony),  and,  especially,  lay  investiture, 
the  practice  hy  which  secular  rulers  conferred  upon  ecclesiastics  not 
only  their  estates  but  also  the  symbols  of  their  spiritual  power, 
the  pastoral  staff  and  the  ring.  Gregory  claimed  that  the  corruptions 
in  the  Church  were  largely  due  to  the  control  which  laymen  exercised 
in  this  way,  and  forbade  lay  investiture.  He  excommunicated  the  Em- 
peror Henry  IV  for  opposition  to  his  policy  and  Henry  was  obliged  to 
stand  in  the  garb  of  a  penitent  for  three  days  in  the  snow-covered 
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court  of  tlie  Castte  of  Cuiossa  begging  admisaion  to  Gregory's  presence 
in  order  to  secure  sbsotution.  Benceforth  the  Church  could  cl&im 
th&t  the  empire  had  prostrated  itself  before  her.  Sooq  began  the 
crusades  to  rescue  the  Holy  Land  from  the  Turks,  and  these  strength- 
ened the  power  of  the  Church,  for  the  Popes,  aided  b;  such  preachers 
as  Pet£T  the  fiermit  and  Bernard  ol  Clairvaiii,  led  in  the  moTement. 
The  Church  received  the  tows  of  the  Ciusadere,  and  held  theni  to,  or, 
on  her  own  terms,  released  them  from,  such  vows.  From  1095  the 
crusading  fever  lasted  in  Europe  through  the  whole  of  the  period.] 

The  Normaa  Conquest  was  do  accident  which  might 
easily  have  been  averted.  Xt  is  trne  that  the  English  had 
n*  npeilaritT  ^OfB  advanced  laws  and  literature,  and  per- 
oftha  Kdiniiii  haps  a  better  social  order,  than  had  William'a 
teth«EngU»h.  anarchic  duchy.  But  the  invaders  were  the 
stronger  race ;  they  were  more  hardy,  intelligent,  thrirty, 
and  sober,  and  they  had  in  addition  better  arms  and  or- 
ganization. There  was  a  long  sullen  struggle.  Englishmen 
lefo-ned  that  for  them,  as  against  the  Norman,  justice  did 
not  exist.  Gorman  ruffians  might  seize  an  Englishman's 
property  or  carry  off  bis  wife,  but  the  conquered  race 
could  get  no  redress,  and  revolt  soon  came.  But,  as  of 
HuBuFlldi  *^^^'  ^^^  English  were  not  united.  The  heart 
nnlta,  1087-  of  the  revolt  in  the  southwest  died  out  when, 
^^^-  in  1068,  William  took  Exeter,  the  rebel  strong- 

hold. He  had  more  serious  work  in  the  north,  where 
Sweyn  of  Denmark  gave  help  to  the  English  earls,  Edwin 
and  Morkere.  William  went  north  to  meet  them;  at 
bia  order  Norman  castles  sprang  up  everywhere  and  the 
revolt  seemed  crushed,  bnt  his  return  to  the  south  was 
followed  by  a  second  and  even  a  third  rising,  which  finally 
aroused  his  terrible  resentment.  Of  the  many  p^gee  of 
history  stained  with  blood,  none  is  worse  than  that  which 
tells  of  his  hanying  of  Northumberland.  In  the  sisty 
miles  from  York  to  Durham  he  destroyed  men,  women,  and 
nbildren,  towns  and  villages,  including  even  the  churches, 
and  years  after,  when  he  lay  dying,  these  scenes  in  Kortb- 
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umberl&nd  rose  to  torture  his  conscience.  He  croBBed 
England  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  CheBter,  contemptu- 
ously dismissing  those  of  his  foUovers  who  murmured  at 
the  horrors  of  the  way.  Chester  fell,  and  the  terror 
reached  the  heart  of  his  foes  on  the  Welsh  horder.  A 
little  later  the  last  spark  of  English  revolt  died  out  when 
William  built  &  causeway  across  the  marshes  and  took  Ely, 
in  the  fen  country.  Then  even  Hereward,  the  bravest  of 
the  English  leaders,  entered  his  service,  and  Edgar  Athel- 
ing  became  a  dependent  at  this  court.  William's  arm 
reached  beyond  England.  Malcolm  Caumore,  King  of 
jiin.„i^  Scotland,    married   Edgar   Atheling's   sister 

iiiTuioiiof  Margaret,  one  of  the  few  qneen-eaiuts  in  the 
'  ^^  Roman  calendar,  and  Malcolm's  court  became 
a  refuge  for  the  English.  William  marched  into  Scot- 
land, and  in  a  short  campaign  forced  Malcolm  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  the  vassal  of  the  King  of  England.  He  had 
designB  upon  Ireland  too,  but  they  were  never  carried 
out. 

William,  though  cruel  and  ruthless,  was  yet  no  lawless 
tyrant.  He  had  indeed  a  passion  for  order,  and  his  claim  to 
-nn...    .  be  the  lawful  successor  of  Edward  the  Con- 

t«B.  EngUih  fessor  made  him  the  champion  of  the  English 
i*«udKormui  gyatem.  Many  of  the  old  landowners  of  Eng- 
land perished  with.  Harold;  opponents  of 
William  who  survived  forfeited  their  lands,  and  the  fre- 
quent revolts  increased  the  forfeitures.  To  about  30,000 
Normans,  some  noble  by  birth,  some  raised  from  the 
menial  posts  of  cooks  or  gamekeepers  to  be  masters  of  the 
English,  William  granted  the  greater  part  of  the  land. 
In  law  and  custom  it  was  the  England  of  old,  but  all 
political  power  was  in  the  hands  of  a  new  and  foreign 
territorial  aristocracy.  So  also  was  ecclesiastical  power. 
Stigand,  the  English  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  re- 
placed by  William's  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  and  the  change 
from  English  to  Korman  barons  and  prelates  was  bo  com- 
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plete  that  not  an  English  earl,  and  bnt  one  English  bishop, 
was  left  at  the  close  of  the  reign. 

ThoQgh  in  the  old  England  the  Church  enjoyed  spe- 
cial privileges,  her  juriadiction  was  not  sharply  marked  oft 

„,„,  ,     from  that  of  the  state.     Bat  liuifranc  bad 

WlTliMi  pffinUt 

M  tlw  Ohoteh  »  been  trained  in  the  continental  view  that  the 
Hputttfjiun  Church  ahonld  rule  lier  own  domain  under 
BBgtud.  ^^^  o*"  laws,  and  this  she  now  began  to  do 

in  England.  Bishops  aod  clergy  were  no 
longer  responsible  for  their  condnct  to  the  courts  before 
which  the  king's  other  subjects  appeared.  Charges 
against  them  and  matters  in  which  spiritual  interests 
played  an  important  part,  such  as  oaths,  marriages,  be- 
quests, perjury,  and  heresy,  passed  nnder  the  juristiiction 
of  new  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  Church  and  tlio  state 
henceforth  represent  distinct  systems,  often  at  war.  Will- 
iam's bishops  were  usually  good  men.  To  increase  their 
influence  Lanfranc  removed  their  seats  from  obscure  vil- 
lages to  the  important  towns,  and  William  found  that  he 
could  sometimes  use  the  Norman  bishop  to  check  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Norman  baron.  Moral  reform  was  in  the  air, 
for  Uildebrand  ruled  at  Rome,  and  England,  like  other 
states,  felt  the  influence  of  his  unbending  energy.  Lan- 
franc summoned  the  clergy  to  councils  presided  over  by 
himself  and  he  gave  the  Church  unity  and  vigour.  Her 
liberties  alone  William  did  not  crush,  yet  when  the  Pope 
asked  him  to  admit  that  he  held  England  as  the  Church's 
vassal,  he  sternly  refused,  and  insisted  that  without  his 
consent  no  I'ope  should  be  recognised  in  England,  no 
synod  held,  no  papal  letters  received,  no  canons  enacted, 
no  subject  excommunicated,  and  he  kept  always  a  firm 
rein  upon  the  clergy. 

Of  William's  rule  the  chief  surviving  record  is  the 
great  survey  known  as  Domesday  Book.  He  had  granted 
lands  with  a  free  hand :  Robert  of  Mortain,  his  brother, 
had  I U3  manors  scattered  over  30  counties ;  Odo,  Bishop 
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of  Bay euz,  had  439  manors  in  17  counties ;  William  him- 
self retained  more  than  a  thoasand  manors.     The  time 

Ti™.^  came  when,  with  his  instinct  for  order,  he  de- 
BoA,  10B6.  '  ^^'^^^  ^'^  know  exactly  what  land  hia  subjecte 
held,  whether  their  title  was  good,  and  what 
taxes  they  could  pay.  He  sent  commissioners  from  shire 
to  shire,  and  nothing  escaped  them ;  they  noted  every 
hoDse,  every  acre  of  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture -land, 
every  mill,  every  fish-pond.  Kot  only  human  beings,  but 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  sheep,  even  bee-hives,  found  place  in 
the  relentless  roll.  The  commissioners  examined  both 
masters  and  their  villeins  on  oath ;  sometimes  the  insist- 
ence of  the  inquiry  caused  bloodshed,  but  most  of  the 
work  was  done  within  a  year,  and  its  parchment  record 
still  exists,  the  most  treasured  of  English  public  docu- 
ments. It  enrolls  the  names  of  those  who  had  estab- 
lished their  right  to  land  by  grant  from  William,  and 
Normans  and  Englishmen  alike  found  no  favour  if  their 
title  was  defective. 

One  thing  more  was  needed  to  complete  William's 
structure  of  government.  The  curse  of  the  older  Eng- 
TlBim«t«nirt  '*''^  ^*^  ^'^^^  disunion,  caused  by  the  too 
•tSdiibniT,  great  independence  of  earls  who  ruled  whole 
^'**'"  provinces,  and  in  Normandy,  also,  William's 

nobles  waged  war  against  each  othor.  and  claimed,  com- 
pletely independent  sovereignty  over  their  vassals.  He 
determined  to  crush  such  evils  in  his  new  realm.  Prob- 
ably by  an  accident  of  the  Conquest,  his  gresit  feudatories 
had  their  estates  scattered  over  the  whole  kingdom  and 
could  not  concentrate  their  forces.  When  they  rebelled 
in  1075,  William  checked  them  easily,  and  after  the  great 
survey  was  completed  he  summoned  the  landholders  to 
meet  him  on  Salisbury  Plain.  Many  thousands  gathered 
there,  and  from  every  one  he  required,  as  supreme  over 
all  other  duties,  a  direct  oath  of  allegiance  to  hiniRelf. 
Further  to  strengthen  his  authority,  he  summoned  the 
8 
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barona  three  times  in  the  year  to  attendance  at  his  court, 
and  made  himself  the  one  all-embracing  power  in  the  land :    ' 
a  baron  could  not  even  bnild  a  castle  without  his  license. 
William's  later  years  were  gloomy.     Hia  eldest  son, 
Robert,  who   had   no   share   in  the   spoils  of  England, 
demanded  Normaiidy  during  his  father's  life- 
time.    William  refused,  and  in  the  stmggle 
that  followed,  the  rebellious  son  (at  Gerberoi) 
almost  killed  his  father.     William's  beloved  queen  died 
in  1083,  and  the  lonely  man  was  not  softened  by  his  sor- 
row.    He  put  down  savagely  a  slight  revolt  in  the  north 
of    England,  led   by   hia 
half-brother,  Odo,  Bishop 
of   Bayeuz.     The  district 
known  as  the  Vexin  had 
belonged   to  the  Norman 
dukes,   but    in    William's 
youth  the  King  of  France 
seized  it  and  made  it  the 
basis  of  in  road  B  upon  Nor- 
man territory.   When  Will- 
iam   felt    himself   strong 
enough  he  demanded  the 
Vexin  back.    As  he  lay  at 
Rouen,   undergoing  treat- 
WiLUiM  TH.  CoNo^maoR.  mont  for  his  unwieldy  cor- 

From  LiB  great  seal.  pulence,  a  bnital  sneer  of 

the  French  king  was  re- 
ported to  him.  His  wrath  burst  forth.  He  marched  into 
the  Vexin  at  harvestrtime,  destroyed  the  grain  as  it  stood 
in  the  fields,  and  took  and  burned  Mantes,  the  capital ; 
even  recluses  in  their  cells  perished.  But  as  he  rode 
through  the  ruined  town  his  horse  stumbled  over  burn- 
ing embers,  ^nd  he  received  a  mortal  injury.  His  mind 
was  clear  to  the  last.  He  had  been  always  sincerely  relig- 
ious, and  now  with  the  deep  sense  of  sin,  which  is  so 
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profound  a  trait  of  hia  age,  he  saw  and  acknowledged 
the  evil  of  his  life.  He  ordered  Mantes  to  be  rebuilt 
from  hia  immense  hoards,  bequeathed  gifts  to  God  in 
]>enance  for  the  bloodshed  he  had  caused  in  England, 
and  admitted  that  he  had  no  rightful  claim  to  its  crown. 
When  a  king  died  in  those  days  law  and  order  died 
too,  until  a  new  king  established  his  authority.  Will- 
iam'a  attendants  stripped  his  body  almost  naked,  seized 
what  they  could,  and  rushed  away  to  guard  their  own 
interests.  The  dead  Conqueror  was  carried  to  Caen  for 
burial.  In  the  midst  of  the  funeral  serrice  one  Asce- 
line  claimed  that  William  had  robbed  him  of  the  land  in 
which  the  interment  was  to  tsike  place,  and  the  service 
stopped  until  the  claim  was  settled.  Tlie  incidents  are 
characteristic  of  the  age.  Everywhere  we  meet  violence, 
but  we  meet,  too,  the  constraining  power  of  a  religion  that 
has  real  terrors  for  the  sinful. 

The  Conqueror,  though  not  presuming  formally  to 
name  a  successor,  dictated  from  his  deathbed  a  letter  to 
Lanfranc  favouring  William,  his  second  sur- 
sudaUngbf  viving  son.  William  hurried  to  England 
*iI!nh'''T"*'  ^^^  ^^^  letter,  and  it  was  really  Lanfranc 
who  made  him  king.  He  was  crowned  in 
Westminster  Abbey  on  September  36,  1087,  apparently 
with  no  other  formal  sanction  than  that  of  the  arch- 
bishop— a  striking  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  weakness  of  national  life.  William  had  no 
hereditary  title,  for  his  elder  brother  Eobert  was  alive 
and  claimed  to  be  the  lawful  heir. 

William  Bnfus  has  been  condemned  by  posterity  with 
more  than  usual  vehemence.  Yet  he  was  a  good  son, 
and  though  himself  without  Christian  faith  he  spent  his 
treasure  in  masses  for  his  father's  soul.  He  had  some- 
thing of  hie  father's  vigour  and  impulsive  daring.  In 
almost  the  last  year  of  his  life,  while  going  to  bant  in 
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the  New  Forest,  he  heard  bad  news  from  the  Contment ; 
setting  Bpurs  to  his  horao,  he  rode  alone  to  Southamp- 
ton, sprang  into  the  first  ship  he  saw,  a 
^"^'^"^  crazy  old  craft,  and  ordered  the  crew  to  pnt 
to  sea.  They  protested  that  a  storm  was 
gathering.  "  Kings  never  drown,"  said  Buf  us,  and  the 
nest  dny  he  was  in  Normandy.  To  some  in  his  age  ha 
was  a  pattern  of  chivalry,  hut  he  was  nevertheless  a  bad 
king.  His  energy  was  backed  by  no  persistent  deter- 
mination, and  he  was  capricious  and  extravagant.  Tlie 
strong,  fat,  red-faced  monarch,  with  restless  eyes  and  a 
profane  and  rash  tongue,  violated  moat  of  the  decencies 
of  his  time.  He  remained  unmarried,  and  was  surrounded 
by  effeminate  dandies  and  vicious  favourites. 

William  Ruf  us,  like  his  father,  found  his  most  difficult 
task  in  holding  the  barons  in  check.  He  had  not  ruled 
nine  months  before  they  broke  out  into  re- 
^W^  volt,  led  again  by  the  warlike  prelate  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Bayeux.  They  were  resolved  to 
put  William's  easy-going  brother  Robert  in  his  place. 
In  the  peril  William  appealed  to  the  English  for  help 
against  their  Norman  oppressors.  Ho  took  by  storm,  or 
starved  out,  the  rebel  strongholds,  banished  Odo,  and  was 
at  last  secure — secure,  too,  by  the  aid  of  the  conquered 
nation.  When  strong  enough,  William  made  the  barous 
feel  his  heavy  hand.  The  chief  minister  of  his  oppres- 
Th«  oppreaiiDEit  ^'**^^  ^^  Eanulph  Flambr.rd  (the  Fire-brand), 
ofWMam  ultimately  Bishop  of  Durham.  He  pressed 
*""*■  to  the  utmost  the  feudal  theory  of  tenure, 

that  land  was  held  from  the  crown  only  for  the  holder's 
lifetime,  !ind  insisted  that  when  a  holder  died  the  king 
might  require  severer  conditions  before  regranting  the 
land  to  the  dead  mun's  heir;  if  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the 
king  was  to  be  his  guardian  until  he  was  of  age  to  render 
the  required  services.  The  king  claimed,  besides,  the 
right  to  nominate  a  husband  for  an  unmarried  heiress, 
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since  only  a  man  could  fulfil  the  conditions  of  feudal  tenure 
and  take  up  arms  for  the  king.  The  holders  of  land  Buf< 
fered  every  extreme  of  tyranny.  Bufus  frequently  sold  un- 
married women  who  were  landowners  to  the  highest  bidder 
for  their  hands,  pillaged  the  estates  of  minors,  disregarded 
the  wills  of  dead  men  and  plundered  their  property.  With 
the  money  thus  extorted  he  kept  up  a  mercenary  army, 
which  sometimes  treated  England  as  a  hostile  country. 

Upon  the  Church  William  also  waged  war.  While 
Lanfranc  lived  there  was  some  check  upon  the  king's 
excesses,  but  after  that  they  knew  no  bounds. 
p^«irf^  William  kept  vacant  the  See  of  Canterbury 
wlnbMomgi  and  Squandered  its  large  revenues.  He  sold 
Out^n^.  ecclesiastical  offices  and  made  had  and  unwor- 
thy men  bishops  and  abbots.  For  five  years 
he  went  on  unrestrained.  Then,  when  he  was  stricken 
with  what  seemed  a  mortal  illness,  defiance  of  God  melted 
before  the  terrors  of  death,  and  he  consented  to  undo  his 
wrongs  to  the  Church.  Anselm,  Abbot  of  Bee,  one  of  the 
purest  characters  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  then  at  the 
English  court,  and  William  appointed  him  archbishop. 
Anselm  shrank  from  the  office.  To  make  him  and  Will- 
iam work  together  was,  he  said,  to  yoke  an  old  and  feeble 
sheep  with  a  young  and  untamable  wild  bull ;  and  the 
phrase  shows  that  the  head  of  the  Church  was  thought 
to  have  a  position  in  some  degree  on  a  level  with  the 
king.  He  tried  to  get  away,  but  they  dragged  him  from 
the  king's  bedside  to  the  altar,  and  pressed  the  pastoral 
staff  into  his  hand ;  in  the  end  he  became  archbishop. 
The  Church  was  at  the  time  urging  that  the  clergy  owed 
^nm^i,  obedience  to  the  Pope  alone  and  were  iiide- 

qundwttli  pendent  of  the  civil  power,  and  when  Rufus 
recovered  he  came  inevitably  into  conflict  with 
Anselm.  Two  rival  popes  were  contending  for  the  papal 
throne,  and  Anselm  acknowledged  Urban,  while  William 
declared  that  he  himself  must  determine  to  which  of  the 
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clainiantB  England  Bhould  give  allegiance.  Later,  he 
charged  Anselm  with  not  doing  his  dnty  as  a  feudal 
vassal  of  the  crown,  and  at  last  he  forced  the  archbiEhop 
into  exile  for  the  remainder  of  the  reign.    Already  the 

■  Conqueror's  policy  of  a  Church  organized  apart  from  the 
state  bronght  deadly  conflict  between  the  two. 

•  While  his  energy  lasted,  William  was  a  skilful  Boldier, 
hnt  though  he  waged  war  in  Normandy,  he  won  that 
loantry  not  by  the  sword,  but  by  the  power  of 
'  the  purse.  Robert,  who  secured  the  duchy 
on  the  death  of  the  Conqueror,  was  a  spend- 
thrift, and  when  seized  by  the  crusading  fever  he  pledged 
his  dominions  to  William  for  the  paltry  sum  of  10,000 
marks.  Normandy  thus  fell  to  William.  He  also  con- 
quered and  held  South  Wales,  drove  back  Malcolm  III 
of  Scotland  when  he  ventured  to  invade  England,  took 
possession  of  Carlisle  and  the  surrounding  country,  which 
had  become  a  kind  of  no-man's  land,  and  sent  peasants  in 
to  colonize  it.  But  he  completed  little  that  he  under- 
took. He  aspired  to  be  a  great  builder,  and  extended  the 
Conqueror's  Tower  of  London,  bridged  the  Thames,  and 
built  a  splendid  hall  at  Westminster,  only  a  fragment,  he 
said,  of  the  huge  palace  he  should  rear.  For  these  plans 
he  extorted  money  from  barons,  Church,  and  people 
alike.  •  Heavy  taxes  drove  land  out  of  cultivation  and 

■  some  of  the  peasantry  to  starvation.  Bitter  was  the 
hatred  of  the  nation  for  the  ruthless  king,  whose  grasp 
was  yet  too  strong  to  shake  off. 

At  the  height  of  his  defiant  career,  while  hunting  in 
the  New  Forest,  itself  in  part  the  creation  of  his  father's 
Thalnthof  tyranny,  William  Rufus  was  stricken  down. 
VUUim  Biifu,  He  was  killed  by  an  arrow,  shot  we  know  not 
by  whom.  Some  laboarers  carried  to  Win- 
chester the  body  dripping  with  blood.  It  was  laid  in  the 
Cathedral,  but  the  Church  would  allow  no  Christian  rites 
to  hallow  its  burial, 
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Robert  w»8  atill  in  the  East,  but  a  younger  eon  of  the 
Conqueror,  Henry,  was  hunting  in  the  New  Foreet  on  that 
day ;  ho  hnrried  to  Winchester,  seized  the 
muvKiiaf  roy*l  treasure,  and  won  BuccesB  by  vigour  and 
tka  OsBqntm,  determination.  A  haaty  meeting  of  a  few 
^^  magnates  confirmed  his  title.     He  gained  the 

good  opinion  of  the  Church  by  at  once  filling 
the  See  of  Winchester,  which  Rufus  had  kept  vacant  in 
order  to  plunder  its  revenues,  and  other  powerful  interests 
were  gained  by  promises  to  his  support.  Thongh  Rufag 
died  only  on  August  2,  his  successor  was  crowned  at  West- 
minster on  the  5th,  in  haste  that  was  necessary  to  make  his 
BatrjgaMtt  aiithority  secure,  and  on  that  day  he  issued 
(BuuMrrf  a  Charter  of  Liberties  which  condemned  in 
UUdU*.  every  line  the  rule  of  Rnfus,  and  long  after 
became  the  basis  of  the  Great  Charter.  Henry  threw 
himself  upon  the  support  not  only  of  the  Normans  but  of 
the  English  people ;  he  guaranteed  to  them  the  laws  of 
Edward  the  Confessor  as  amended  by  the  Conqueror,  and 
married  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  sainted  Margaret,  the 
English  Queen  of  Malcolm  Canmore  of  Scotland.  The 
English  did  not  fail  him,  and  be  gave  them  in  return 
severe,  exacting,  bnt  stable  government. 

Henry,  like  Rufus,  had  to  restrain  a  hostile  baronage 
who  would  bftve  preferred  Robert's  slack  rule.  Robert, 
g^jijj,  returning  from  the  East,  invaded  England ; 

ttrogi^ajtb  but  the  brothers  met,  and  Henry,  for  an  un- 
a«bu<Mc«.  disputed  title  to  England,  gave  up  all  claim 
to  Normandy.  Then  he  turned  on  the  restless  tmrous. 
Chief  among  them  was  Robert  of  Bcllesme,  a  monster  of 
cruelty,  whose  fiendish  torture  of  men  and  women  and 
children  reminds  QS  of  the  worst  of  the  Italian  despots  of 
a  later  age.  Henry  fought  him  with  the  support  of  those 
of  low  degree,  for  he  could  trust  few  of  the  barons,  and 
at  last  he  drove  Robert  out  of  the  country.  The  struggle 
shifted  to  Normandy,  where  Duke  Robert  was  guilty  of 
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grosB  misrule,  and  where,  too,  be  received  those  who  fled 
from  Henry's  wrath  in  England.  At  Tenchebrai,  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  1106,  an  English  army  under 
Henry  met  and  defeated  the  Norman  host 
tinder  Robert.  The  conquered  race  might 
nowlift  upitshead.  Haatinga  waaaveuged; 
Normandy  bt-came  a  deiwndeucy  of  Eng- 
land, and  Duke  Robert  epent  hisremainiug 
twenty-eight  years  in  captivity. 

The  Church  alone  still  struggled  for  in- 
dependence.    Anselm  waa  firm  in  asserting 

_      ,  ,  her  full  right  to  control  her 

lenrj'aqnwnl  ~  ■  l,       ,, 

vlthAnsdm       own   ailairs,  while   Ueury  in- 
onsenilDg         siatcd  on  appointing  bishops, 
as  his  father  and  brother  had 
done.     Ho  claimed,  too,  the  old  right  of  in-  jj^^^ 
vesting  them  with  the  pastoral  staff  and  the       No)ut*tii>y, 
ring  as  symbols  of  their  spiritual  authority.      t'"''^^-iisi>. 
Anselm  would   not   yield    and  was   aeain     '^"  '"''*  '"I"^' 

,  ,.        ,    ,  .     .         •".,  „    ,  ^  Tlin-roas^dleire 

obliged  to  go  into  exile.  But  a  compro-  are  suppowd  w 
miae  was  at  last  reached.  Ecclesiastica  were  denote  a  itumJ- 
atill  to  do  homage  to  the  liing  for  their  '*  '"'^' 
temporal  possessions,  but  in  future  they  were  to  receive 
from  the  Church  alone  the  emblems  of  the  spiritual  of- 
fice. Hy  this  agreement  England  was  saved  from  the 
desolating  War  of  the  Investitures  that  troubled  Germany 
for  so  many  years. 

There  is  little  in  Henry's  reign  to  excite  admiration, 
except  that  he  gave  Kngland  peace.  His  devout  demean- 
j^^i^^,^  our  and  literary  tastes  stand  in  favourable 

olurutsruid  contrast  with  the  coarse  bravado  of  his  pred- 
awutBreofhU  eceasor;  while  his  lust,  untruth,  cruelty,  cun- 
ning, and  avarice  show  that  he  was  in  morals 
not  greatly  superior  to  that  wicked  king.  Though  cour- 
teous and  pleasing  in  words,  he  had  no  touch  of  gener- 
osity, and  promises  with  him  went  for  nothing.     His 
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virtue  as  a  mler  ia  that  he  showed  self-control  and  minute 
diligence.  The  "  Lion  of  Justice  "  bis  people  called  him, 
and  he  ruled  with  a  sway  even-handed  and  impartial,  yet 
often  oppreBsive.  For  hie  time  be  was  a  highly  educated 
man  :  he  is  said  to  have  studied  Greek,  and  he  knew 
Latin,  English,  and  of  course  his  mother-tongue,  French. 
Hia  GollectioQ  of  animals  at  Woodstock,  made  for  pur- 
poses of  study,  shows  an  inquiring  mind.  Yet  he  was  not 
superior  to  the  harbarism  of  his  time,  and  once  at  least 
took  revenge  by  putting  out  the  eyes  of  innocent  children. 
He  had  his  race's  passion  for  bunting.  No  baron  might 
diminieh  the  forests  on  bis  own  estates  or  hunt  in  them 
without  the  royal  permission,  and  the  dogs  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  forests  were  maimed  lest  they  should  mar  the 
king's  pastime.  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Henry's  jus- 
ticiar, developed  a  system  by  which  officials  known  as 
BaroDS  of  the  Exchequer  went  up  nud  down  the  country 
closely  watching  the  king's  financial  rights,  and  sometimes 
taking  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.  Throngh 
them  the  king's  hand  was  felt  in  every  part  of  the  kitigdom. 
Henry's  heir,  William,  was  drowned  in  1130  in  the 
wreck  of  the  White  Ship  while  crossing  the  Channel.  To 
DiSonlUei  *^^  ^^'^S  remained  only  a  daughter,  Matilda, 
■loDtths  who  married  the  greatoat  potentate  in  Eu- 

•noOTMion.  rope,  the  Emperor  Henry  V,  and,  left  a  widow 
in  1 135,  soon  found  a  second  husband  in  Geoffrey  of  Anjou. 
A  woman's  rule  was  scarcely  known  in  that  age,  yet  Henry 
planned  that  hia  daughter  should  succeed  him,  and  his 
barons,  and  first  among  them  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  son 
of  the  Conqueror's  daughter  Adela,  swore  that  Matilda 
should  be  their  queen.  Henry  died  in  Normandy  in  1135; 
but  when  they  made  his  tomb  in  the  abbey  which  he  had 
founded  at  Reading  it  was  not  his  daughter  who  ruled  in 
England ;  Stephen  of  Blois  had  hurried  across  the  Chan- 
nel, seized  the  royal  treasure,  and  reaping,  like  Henry 
himself,  the  reward  of  promptness,  was  duly  chosen  king. 
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The  reign  ol  Stephen  is  one  of  the  darkest  in  English 
history.    The  Nonuim  kings  had  established  a  despotism 
which  only  a  strong  man  conld  administer, 
and  such  Stephen  was  not.     He  was  gentle, 
brave,  and  generous ;  hia  manners  were  affa- 
ble, and  on  occasion  he  could  act  with  decisive  energy, 
but  he  was  a  raah  and  reckless  ruler.     Insecure  from  the 
outset,  he  won  support  by  giving  titles  and  promises,  and 
Th«rtTiT»d        under  him  the  barons  quickly  recovered  their 
isdap«Dd«iio<  of  old  independence.     The  central  administra- 
Btannige.     ^^^^  ^^  paralyzed,  the  law  courts  did  not  sit, 
taxes  were  not  collected.    Stephen  brought  mercenaries  to 
England  but  could  not  pay  them,  and  they  paid  themselves 
by  robbery.    He  debased  the  coin- 
age, and    thus    alienated    from 
his  cause  the  growing  mercantile 
class.    The  Church  had  promised 
to  support  him  as  long  as  he  pro- 
tected her  liberties,  but  in  1138 
he  seized  the  castles  of  Roger, 
Bishop    of    Salisbury,   and    his 
nephews,  the  Bishops  of  Ely  and 
Lincoln,  and    so   alienated   the 
Church    that   his  own   brother 
Henry,  the  powerful   Bishop  of 

*""'''■  Winchester,  who  had  really  made 

From  s  silver  ooin  of  bin         ,  .        ,  .  ,  -,  .     l    v  - 

^^  him  king,  turned   against  bim. 

The  Scots,  too,  invaded  Eng- 
land to  support  Matilda  in  1138,  but  they  met  a  decisive 
check  in  the  Battle  of  the  Standard,  where  the  bow, 
though  not  the  deadly  long-bow  of  a  later  age,  in  the 
hands  of  the  English  peasant  proved  already  a  formidable 
weapon. 

The  Empress  Matilda  appeared  in  England  in  person 
in  1139;  she  soon  held  the  west,  and  desultory  war  fol- 
lowed.    Stephen  fell  into  Matilda's  hands,  and  in  1141 
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B  Bjnod  at  Winchester  reco^sed  her  as  queen,  but  her 
arrogance  turned  the  nstion  against  her,  and  Stephen's 

part;  drove  her  in  time  from  the  kingdom, 
i.rtwl!^''^*  To  follow  the  struggle  would  be  vain.  The 
Bt^nud       fotindationa  of  order  were   broken  up,  and 

England  fell  Into  bo  cmel  an  anarch;  that 
pions  minds  feared  that  Christ  and  his  saints  were  asleep. 
Every  one,  it  was  said,  did  what  was  wrong  in  his  own 
ThtvilUa  ^y^^-  '^°  realize  the  state  of  the  country 
dtandnrftha  is  to  nnderstand  the  horrors  of  baronial  dis- 
'''^  order.      Robber   barons    built    hundreds  of 

**  adulterine  "  castles,  where  they  were  safe,  for  the  military 
skill  of  the  time  was 
almost  helpless  against 
such  strongholds.  They 
plundered  the  helpless 
peasjmtry  and  invented 
new  tortures  to  force 
concealed  treasures 
from  tbeir  victims. 
Nottingham,  Winches- 
ter, Lincoln,  and  other 
towns  were  bamed  or 
sacked.  The  plunder- 
ers destroyed  even  the 
crops  in  the  fields. 
"You  might  go,"  says 
a  writer  of  the  time, 
"a  day's  jonmey  and      _  ~  ,„^ 

■*  ■  '  POBCHUTKB  ClSTLI,  BUILT  ABOtTT  1150. 

not  find  an  inhabited  nou,  u>e  few  window.,  to  i«»en  d«.ger  th.m 
village  or  an  acre  of  nttack. 

tilled  land." 

The  disorder  lasted  in  varying  degree  for  nearly 
seventeen  years,  and  Stephen  was  growing  old  when  his 
son  Eustace,  for  whose  interests  he  had  been  working, 
died.    Thus  was  removed  the  last  obstacle  to  compromise 
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with  Matilda,  and  Stephen  accepted  Matilda's  son  Kenry 
as  his  heir.  "  In  this  year,"  writes  an  anualist  in  1154, 
Tha  soutnnit-  '^  passed  away  King  Stephen  to  the  place  to 
lT»br«Mrf  which  his  deserts  led."  The  writer  shows 
t    period.         jijg  j.j^gg  ^j  j^j^g  j^-jjjg  against  a  bad  ruler. 

Yet  Stephen's  reign  was  not  wholly  fruitless.  Misfortune 
is  the  Church's  opportunity,  and  in  those  years  her  power 
grew.  She  alone  could  offer  a  secure  haveu  amid  the  pre- 
vailing anarchy,  and  one  hundred  and  nineteen  monas- 
teries were  built  during  the  reign.  While  the  functions 
of  the  state  were  para- 
lyzed, she  held  her  syn- 
ods and  kept  up  her 
own  discipline.  It 
was,  too,  in  the  law- 
less days  of  Stephen 
that  Vacarius  c^me  . 
from  Italy  to  England 
to  lecture  upon  law 
and  to  teach  new  con- 
ceptions of  order. 

One  truth  all  but 
the  barons  struggling 
for  their  selfish  inde- 
pendence could  read — 
that  the  cliief  safe- 
guard of  order  was  a 
strong  king,  and  such 
the  youth  who  now 
came  to  the  throne 
was  to  prove.  Henry  II'  was  a  born  ruler;  at  fifteen  he 
swayed  great  continental  dominions;   at  twenty-one  ho 

'  Henry  whs  tlio  win  of  the  union  of  GyolTrf.v  of  Aujoii  willi  Matilda. 
The  line  is  tailed  the  Anp^vin  tine,  aod  sometimes  the  Plantogenet, 
from  the  bit  of  the  plant  gentl,  or  broom,  worn  by  Geoffrey. 
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was  Borereigu  of  England.  From  his  father  he  inherited 
Anjou  and  adjoining  riigioas ;  from  his  mother, fsormundj 
Tbapnitionof  *"'^  England;  through  his  wife,  Eleanor  of 
HoDT  II  ii  Aqiiitaine,  he  controlled  that  state.  He  was 
^"^'  niaster  of  the  eeacoaat  from  the  Pyrenees  to 

the  Low  Countries,  and  his  continental  dominions  were 
twice  as  great  as  those  of  the  King  of  France.    Yet  among 
his  peoples  there  was  no  unity,  and  a  great  part  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  toilsome  journeys 
through  his  realms,  to  no  one  of 
which  he  wholly  belonged.     Lord 
of  many  lands,  he  was  in  reality 
without  a  country. 

Henry,  red  and  freckled,  with 
a  powerful  frame,  short-cropped 
hair,  and  square  face,  is  the  picture 
of  coarse-fibred  vigour.  Hia  mind 
and  body  were  ever  active ;  even  at 
maas  he  would  write  busily.  In 
hia  restless  journeyings  he  was 
often  followed  bv  the  whole  equi- 
page  of  a  court  and  government,  vruuit. 

and    he    moved    sometimes    with 

amazing  rapidity,  "  The  King  of  England  does  not  ride 
or  sail,  he  flies,"  said  the  King  of  France.  The  disorder 
surrounding  Henry  was  compared  to  the  chaos 
v^^""*"*  of  the  infernal  regions.  He  cared  nothing  for 
comfort,  and  though  the  age  loved  ceremony, 
there  was  at  his  court  scarcely  a  trace  of  formality.  Vis- 
itors might  apparently  approach  him  whenever  tlicy  could 
find  him,  at  dinner,  in  church,  or  even  in  bod.  He  would 
summon  hia  great  men  for  a  council,  and  when  his  pres- 
ence was  expected  would  be  found  to  have  gone  off  for 
a  day's  hunting.  Henry  understood  many  languages, 
among  them  the  despised  tongue  of  his  English  subjects, 
which,  however,  he  could  not  speak ;  he  loved  the  society 
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of  the  educated,  and  Bnrroanded  himaelf  with  the  poreet 
and  noblest  characters  of  the  time — ueaally  men  better 
than  himself.  For  suffering  be  showed  pity  that  waa  rare 
in  his  time  and  class :  if  be  built  few  chorcbea  and  mon- 
asteries, be  founded  many  hospitals  and  refuges  for  the 
poor.  Though  a  despot,  be  loved  justice.  But  he  was 
profligate ;  at  tiiues  bis  temper  was  wild  and  ungovernable, 
and  then  fais  words  were  rash  and  blasphemous,  his  actions 
those  of  a  madman,  who  tore  off  his  clothes,  rolled  on  the 
floor,  and  gnawed  the  straw.  Sometimes  he  was  deliber- 
ately faithless.  He  had  a  passionate  love  for  bis  children, 
but  used  them  as  pawns  in  his  game  of  politics,  and  ex- 
pected tbem  to  snbmit ;  it  was  their  disobedience  that 
brought  dark  clouds  upon  his  later  years. 

Wlien  Heury  came  to  the  throne,  foreign  mercenaries 
were  roaming  over  the  country,  and  there  was  abroad  a 

spirit  of  defiance  of  the  royal  authority  that 
Jl^'*""      boded  ill   to  any   but  a  very  strong  king. 

Order  gradually  reappeared.  Henry  took 
the  lawless  "  adulterine  "  castles,  sometimes  by  the  slow 
method  of  starving  out  their  garrison;  he  drove  the 
foreign  troops  from  the  kingdom,  and  rallied  to  his  sup- 
port the  classes  who  respected  law.  Soon  he  was  involved 
in  the  great  quarrel  of  his  reign.  £ver  since  the  days  of 
HUdebrand  the  Church  had  claimed  not  only  complete 
gj,j^,,  independence  of  kings,  but  also  the  right  to 

nrituiuwtatlu  protect  oppressed  subjects  from  the  abuses  of 
Obnioli'idalmi.  tjngiy  po^gr.  Her  legal  system,  known  as 
the  Canon  Law,  was  receiving  renewed  attention  when 
Henry  II  came  to  the  throne.  Gratian  published  in  1151 
a  digest  or  summary  of  the  canon  law,  arranged  as  the 
lawyers  of  the  great  Justinian  had  arranged  the  Roman 
civil  law  in  the  Pandects,  and  English  ecclesiastics  went 
to  Bologna  and  learned  in  its  schools  the  meaning  and 
extent  of  the  Church's  claims  to  jurisdiction,  which  were 
of  such  a  character  that  authority  in  every  medinval 
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state  was  divided  on  nearly  equal  terma  betweeD  ber  and 
the  cItiI  power. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  II  waa  to  appoint  Thomas 
A  Becket  his  chancellor.  Becket,  a  great  favourite  at 
"TiuTTiirf  ^^^  court  of  Theobald,  the  aged  Archbishop 
Tb«M  of  Canterbury,  was  senior  by  fifteen  years  to 

*  the   young  king,  and   we   may   well   doubt 

whether  men  so  separated  in  age  became  the  companions 
in  work  and  play  that  tradition  describes  as  a  background 
for  their  later  qnarrels.    Becket  was  in  deacon's  orders 
and  technically  an  ecclesiastic,  and  he 
bad  stndied  the  canon  law  iu  Italy,  and 
impregnated  his  mind  with  its  doctrines. 
But    when    he    became    chancellor    he 
seemed  to  share  Henry's  plans  for  crush- 
ing the  independent  claims  both  of  the 
Chnrch  and  of  the  baronage.     He  forced 
new  taxes  upon  the  clergy,  which  they 
paid  with  bitter  proteata,  and  he   took 
the  field  and  fought  in  helmet  and  hau- 
berk at  tbo  head  ot  Henry's  troops.     He 
was  handsome  and  cultivated,  and  lived 
in  state  greater  than  the  king's.     At  last, 
in  1162,  when  Archbishop  Theobald  died,    j,,,,^^,  ^  Biokct 
Thomas  &   Becket,  at  the  age  of  forty-        {iiib?-iito). 
four,  became  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.       *""""  '''»  »**'■ 

Becket  had  taken  no  part  in  the  profligate  life  of 
Henry's  court,  and  no  one  of  virions  character  was  among 
his  friends.  There  is  no  contradiction  be- 
■1  inkUibap/  tween  his  earlier  career  as  chancellor  and  his 
later  as  archbishop.  He  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  task  of  the  moment.  As  archbishop,  one 
fixed  idea — to  assert  the  Church's  rights — absorbed  him, 
and  fearlessly  and  obstinately,  with  no  thought  of  compro- 
mise, he  fonght  Henry  to  the  bitter  end.  Wise  men  of 
his  own  class  feared  his  extreme  tendencies.    Qilbert 
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Foliot,  Bishop  of  London,  an  abler  man  and  as  good  a 
churchman,  once,  after  long  and  vain  remonstrances,  said 
to  him  bluntly,  "  You  were  ever  a  fool,  you  are  still  one, 
and  you  always  will  he  one."  His  outward  demeanour 
changed  as  soon  as  he  was  consecrated  archbishop.  His 
habits  became  ascetic  and  his  charities  enormous.  He 
roue  in  the  night  for  prayer,  and  at  daybreak  was  busy 
studying  the  Scriptures;  he  washed  the  feet  of  thirteen 
poor  men  dally  and  served  them  at  table ;  beneath  his 
rich  garments  he  wore  a  hair  shirt.  Becket  conformed 
to  the  standard  of  saintship  of  his  time,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  sincerity  or  devotion.  To  the  king's 
disgust  he  promptly  resigned  the  chancellorship,  holding 
its  duties  to  be  incompatible  with  those  of  his  new  posi- 
tion, and  at  once  disputes  began ;  first,  upon  questions  of 
taxation,  and  then  about  the  jnrisdiction  over  clerics  who 
committed  crime.  Every  one  admitted  that  there  were 
evils  which  required  correction.  The  Church  was  a  great 
landowner,  and  though  among  her  officials  there  were 
some,  half  priests,  half  laymen,  as  violent  and  lawless  as 
any  of  the  king's  subjects,  even  the  humblest  officer  of 
the  Church  had  the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  the  ecele- 
siastiral  courts.  The  murderer,  if  a  layman,  might  be 
executed  ;  if  in  clerical  orders  he  could  be  only  fined, 
whipped,  banished,  or  degraded  from  the  ranks  of  the 
clergy.  Henry  had  a  passion  for  good  government,  and 
yet  in  the  first  nine  years  of  his  reign  he  saw,  it  is  said,  a 
hundred  clerical  murderers  go  almost  unpunished,  and  as 
the  law  stood  he  was  powerless  to  interfere. 

When  Henry  found  that  he  could  not  rely  upon 
Becket  for  help,  he  turned  to  the  barons  and  the  bishops 
TheMwrnWy  """^  called  them  to  meet  him  at  the  royal 
■t Olaraiidon,  hunting-seat  of  Clarendon,  in  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  modem  Parliament  which  had 
yet  developed.  His  plan  was  to  impose  restrictions  njmn 
the  clerical  courts.     That  Becket  should  struggle  against 
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this  was  not  strange :  do  order  is  likely  to  surrender 
great  privileges  voluntatily,  and  Becket  could  claim  with 
reason  that  the  Church  courts  ofteii  gave  better  justice 
than  the  secnlar.  Yet  he  was  forced  to  become  the 
champion  of  criminal  clerics  who  escaped  the  puuishment 
meted  out  to  lay  ofteuders.  He  was  forced,  too,  into  an 
unpatriotic  attitude  as  the  upholder  of  a  right  of  appeal 
to  a  foreign  power,  the  Pope,  to  whom  the  appeals  went 
from  the  ecclesiastical  courts.  But  if  Becket  struggled 
selfishly  for  the  threatened  privileges  of  an  order,  Henry 
too  had  his  own  interests  to  serve,  for  the  fines  levied 
in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  amounted  to,more  than  the 
revenues  of  the  crown,  and  be  was  eager  to  lay  hands 
upon  this  spoil.  At  Clarendon  he  and  Becket  fought  out 
the  question  point  by  point.  Henry  demanded  that 
Becket  should  assent  to  the  ancient  customs  of  the  realm. 
Becket,  anxious  to  appear  as  claiming  only  undoubted 
rights,  promised  to  do  so.  Then  he  saw  that  he  had  been 
trapped.  What  were  the  vague  customs  that  he  undei^ 
took  thus  publicly  to  obeyp  Henry  soon  made  this  clear. 
A  committee  composed  of  the  oldest  and  wisest  of  the 
barons  drew  up  hurriedly,  within  nine  days,  a  document 
famous  in  history  as  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon.  In 
sixteen  articles  it  defined  the  ancient  customs,  and 
Becket  saw  at  once  that  to  put  his  seal  to  them  was  to 
snrrender  all  for  which  he  had  been  struggling.  There 
were  to  be  no  appeals  to  Rome;  the  clergy  might  not 
even  go  abroad  without  the  king's  consent;  the  king 
himself  was  to  be  supreme  over  the  Church  courts; 
clerics  must  appear  before  laymen.  Hitherto  any  one 
ordained  by  a  bishop  had  been  held  to  have  become  by 
this  act  a  freeman,  but  bishops  were  now  forbidden  to 
interfere  with  a  lord's  power  over  his  vaaaals,  and  might 
no  longer  ordain  a  villein  without  his  lord's  consent. 
Fndonbtedly  for  most  of  these  provisions  warrant  could 
be  found  in  the  ancient  customs  of  Eugknd,  but,  since 
7 
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Hildebrand's  time,  new  views  of  Church  authority  had 
ripened,  aud  the  more  gentle  AnBelm  vould  assuredly  not 
have  assented  to  what  was  demanded  of  Becket.    For  six 
days  he  vainly  opposed  the  constitutions  clause  by  clause. 
The  debates  ended,  and  the  king  demanded  that  Becket 
and  the  other  bishops  should  affix  their  seals  to  the  docu- 
ment.   "I  will   never  seal    them,  never   as   long   as   I 
breathe,"  said  Becket.    He  withdrew  to  Winchester,  full 
of  remorse  that  he 
had  given  even  a 
verbal  promise  to 
obey  the  customs. 
Hme  months  later 
he  again  met  the 
king  in  a  council 
at     Xorthampton, 

IlENW    U    BAKieHIHO    BkCKET'B    RbLA,7T<«.  ^Ut     WaS     Stlll     dcfi- 

ant,  and  at  length 
boldly  announcing  his  appeal  to  Rome,  he  escaped  from 
Northampton  in  disguise,  and  after  an  adventurous  jour- 
ney readied  the  Continent. 

Henry  was  powerless  to  reach  Becket,  but  he  relent- 
lessly banished  his  relatives  from  England.    The  Cister- 
cians ventured  to  shelter  Becket  at  Pontigny 
mnidn.'  ^^^  Henry  forced  them  to  drive  him  out;  the 

King  of  France  received  Becket  at  Sens,  and 
Henry  made  war  upon  France.  Becket  used  his  own 
weapon,  excommunication,  and  the  bitter  quarrel  went  on 
for  six  years.  But  Henry  meanwhile  carried  out  the  work 
of  reform  in  England,  and  Pope  Alexander  III,  himself 
troubled  by  a  schism,  was  afraid  to  take  action  against  so 
powerful  a  supporter.  In  July,  1170,  a  truce  was  made. 
Neither  party  had  yielded,  for  the  old  conditions  were  to 
remain.  Becket  returned  to  England,  though  only,  as  it 
proved,  to  be  involved  in  new  disputes.  He  refused  to 
obey  the  king's  demand  that  he  should  absolve  three  ei- 
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commuaicated  bishops.  Henry  was  on  the  continent  at 
hie  hunting-seat  of  Bures,  near  Bayeux,  when  tlie  three 
hishopa,  who  had  hurried  across  the  Channel,  fell  at  liis 
feet  and  told  their  story.  In  a  passion  Henry  burst  out, 
"  Will  none  of  the  cow- 
ards vho  eat  my  bread 
rid  me  of  tliis  tnrhu- 
lent  priest?"  Four 
knights  thought  this 
a  warrant  to  kill  the 
archbishop,  and  before 
they  slept  on  that 
Christmas  eve  took  a 
solemn  tow  to  do  so. 
They  separated,  to  meet 
a  few  days  later  near 
Canterbury.  On  the 
evening  of  December 
29  their  crime  was  con- 
summated, and  Thomas 
&  Becket  was  brutally 
murdered  in  the  north 
transept  of  his  cathe- 
dral church. 

The    murder  of 
Becket   seemed   for  a 

time  disastrous  to  Hen-  Mubuib  of  jigikkt. 

ry.    His  own  words  had 

caused  it ;  but  at  once  he  sent  messengers  to  the  Pope 
protesting  his  innocence  of  the  murder,  and  to  be  for  a 

_,        ,     .     time  out  of  the  reach  of  adverse  action  he 
TbennlMaf      ,        ,    ,        „     ,      ,        ,    , 
Btokvt'i  hurried  to  tngland  and  thence  on  to  remote 

mnidn.  Ireland.      The   perpetrators   of   tlie   murder 

were,  it  seems,  never  punished,  owing  to  a  doubt  whether 
the  Church  or  the  state  should  try  tliem.  By  the  mur- 
der the  Church  for  tlie  time  gained  something :  Becket's 
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succeBsor  svore  fealt;  to  the  king  with  the  modi^ing 
words  "Having  my  order,"  the  use  of  which  had  been 
-         -  denied  to  the  martyr. 

Mention  was  not  even 
made  of  observing 
the  cnstomB  of  the 
realm,  and  Henry 
formally  renounced 
the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  and  did 
penance  at  Becket'B 
tomb.  None  the  lees 
was  all  real  power 
left  in  his  hands. 
He  still  appointed 
the  bishops,  and  hie 
nominees  were  secu- 
lar in  tone  and  ready 
to  do  hia  will. 

SOODMIHO   Of   HlKRV    II   AT   BKCKirB   ToKB,  ^^^      "^tor      aVef 

the  Church,  Henry 
next  humbled  the  barons.  The  first  monarch  of  his  age 
needed  a  great  army,  and  since  his  English  vassals  who 
owed  him  military  aid  would  hardly  go  in  person  to  con- 
j^jj^^ij  tinental  wars  in  which   they  were  not  con- 

pmnm  npon  cemed,  he  took  from  them  in  lieu  of  personal 
tlMinroiugt.  gervice  a  money  payment  called  Scutiige. 
There  was  apparently  no  resistance,  and  the  levying  of 
scntage  furnished  the  king  with  money  to  keep  troops 
in  the  field  as  he  wished.  He  made  other  changes. 
Whoever  held  the  area  known  as  a  knig)it's  fee  had 
been  required  to  serve  the  king  at  his  own  expense,  but 
only  for  forty  days  in  each  year,  a  period  too  short  for 
effective  action,  Henry  now  required  three  knights  to 
join  in  equipping  one  of  their  number  who  should  be 
at  his  disposal,  not  for  forty,  but  for  one  hundred  and 
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twenty  days — long  enough  to  complete  a  campaign.    He 
employed  besides  mercenary  troops,  and  soon  had  what 

was  practically  a  standing  army.  His  Assize 
la^  atiiMM,    gj  Anns  of  1181,  when  he  had  the  barons  at 

last  under  his  feet,  bo  reorganized  the  old 
fyrd,  or  national  militia,  that  every  ^eeholder  must 
henceforth  be  ready  to  bear  arms. 

Not  only  on  the  military  but  on  the  civil  side  Henry 
showed  the  barons  that  he  was  to  be  master  of  his  hing- 
Ihebuvu  dom.  They  disputed  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
broed  to  »fptu  Couuty  Coorts,  and  their  estates  were  often 
^J^"??''  strongholds  which  the  king's  officers  dared 
iluiUk  not  enter,  and  whore  criminals  were  shielded 

lUtnlMad.  from  the  king's  justice.     Henry's  Assize  (or 

statute)  of  Clarendon  of  1166  ordered  the  barons  to  appear 
before  the  County  Courts  and  to  do  oothiug  to  keep  the 

king's  sheriffs  from  discharging  their  duty. 
J^U9^^  Four  years  later,  in  1170,  Henry's  Inquest  of 

Sheriffs,  aa  official  inquiry  into  their  conduct, 
revealed  great  evils.  The  slieriS  in  each  county  collect- 
ed the  king's  revenues,  and  Henry  found  that  the  local 
m^nates  who  usually  held  the  office  were  doing  tlieir 

work  not  in  his  interests  but  in  their  own. 
n^Sk  n70     ^y  **"*  sweeping  change  he  dismissed  nearly 

all  the  sheriffs,  and  appointed  in  their  stead 
men  upon  whose  devotion  he  conld  rely.  Justice  had  been 
slow-footed  and  corrupt,  and  the  Assize  of  Clarendon  bad 

begnn  the  attack  npon  these  evils ;  by  that 
torfhS^  of  Northampton,  in  1176,  Henry  completed  a 

judicial  revolution.  He  divided  the  country 
into  six  circuits,  with  three  judges  for  each  circuit.  These 
now  went  up  and  down  the  land  and  checked  in  the  king's 
i»u.,rf  name  the  local  tyranny  of  which  the  barons 

Matiuaftm,     had  often  been  guilty.     At  the  same  time 
IIW-  they  drew  into  Henry's  coffers  large  revenues 

from  the  fines  and  forfeitures  which  they  imposed. 
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In  1173,  before  these  reforms  were  completed,  the 
barons,  who  watched  them  with  growing  anger,  broke  out 

into  savage  revolt.  Henry's  peril  was  great, 
Bpwuuniut  ^^^  ^^  ^*^  saved  by  his  own  energy  and  by 
th*  kdng'a  the  SHpport  of  the  people.     Dim  echoes  of  a 

JJj^^     "*    terrific  conflict  come  to  ua.    In  both  England 

and  France  the  barons  attacked  the  king ; 
the  Irish  revolted ;  the  Scots  invaded  England ;  London 
was  the  scene  of  organized  pillage  and  murder.  But  Henry 
was  strong.  At  Fornham  ten  thousand  foreign  troops 
brought  by  the  barons  to  England  are  said  to  have  been 
slain;  there  was  cruel  slaughterat  Nottingham, Norwich, 
and  other  places,  and  the  rising  was  at  length  crushed. 
Henry  was  supreme  throughout  England  for  the  rest  of 
his  days. 

To  rule  England  was  only  a  part  of  Henry's  plans. 
Ireland  was  at  his  doors.  That  island,  like  England,  had 
The  oonqiiMt  heen  harassed  by  the  Northmen,  who  gained  a 
ofiraUnd,  permanent  footing  on  the  coast  at  Dublin, 

^^'^'  Waterford,   Cork,   and    Limerick,  but    had 

hardly  penetrated  to  the  interior,  still  held  by  half-savage 
clans.  Henry  saw  the  importance  of  Ireland,  and  at  his 
request  Adrian  IV,  the  only  Englishman  who  has  over 
been  Pope,  gave  him  the  Church's  warrant  to  subdue  that 
country.  Irish  faction  aided  the  English  plan.  Richard 
de  Clare,  Earl  of  Striguil,  sumamed  Strongbow,  a  leader 
among  the  nobles  of  the  Welsh  border,  went  to  Ireland, 
married  the  daughter  of  Dermot,  one  of  the  warring  chief- 
tains, and  was  soon,  by  superior  arms  and  organization,  in 
a  fair  way  to  master  the  country.  Just  after  Becket'a 
murder,  Henry,  who  had  no  desire  to  see  one  of  his  own 
nobles  supreme  in  Ireland,  himself  went  over  and  spent  a 
winter  in  the  country,  and  in  the  end  every  ruler  in 
Ireland,  save  the  King  of  Connaught,  did  homage  to  the 
mighty  sovereign  who  had  come  among  them.  Ho  left 
Hugh  de  Lacy  as  his  viceroy,  and  a  little  later  made  his 
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son  John  Lord  of  Ireland,  and  granted  half  the  island 
to  needy  followers.  Little  was  done  to  give  it  good  gov- 
ernment, but  from  that  time  the  King  of  England  has 
claimed  authority  in  Ireland  too,  and  the  unhappy  war  of 
races  has  gone  on. 

The  declining  years  of  Henry  were  full  of  misery.  He 
planned  that  his  sons  should  rule  subordinate  kingdoms 
under  him  as  BOYCreign  lord,  and  in  1170  his 
son  Henry  was  crowned  King  of  England.  It 
mud  diuitan  was  a  great  mistake ;  Englieh  precedent,  which 
J?^''*"  knew  nothing  of  such  'a  suhordinate  king* 
ship  as  Henry  desired,  was  violated,  and  the 
young  man  besides  used  his  new  authority  against  his 
father.  When  the  barons  revolted  Henry's  sons  were  on 
the  side  of  his  enemies ;  his  wife,  Eleanor,  too,  was  found 
among  them,  iu  a  man's  disguise,  and  he  kept  her  in 
prison  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  The  young  Henry  and 
QeoSrey,  another  son,  soon  died,  but  Richard  and  John, 
resenting  their  father's  attempted  control,  leagued  them- 
selves with  Henry's  great  enemy,  the  King  of  France,  It 
is  a  long,  sad  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  not  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  Henry's  dominions  abroad.  The  old  king 
was  at  last  beaten.  At  Colombii>rcs,  in  July,  1189,  he  was 
forced,  among  other  humiliations,  to  agree  to  hand  over 
his  Angevin  dominions  absolutely  to  Kichard,  and  to 
release  from  allegiance  to  himself  all  who  had  worked 
with  Kichard.  They  carried  him  sick  and  dying  to 
Chinon,  his  early  home.  John  was  the  favourite  son  for 
whose  good  he  had  specially  toiled,  and  when  they 
brought  to  him  in  his  bod  the  list  of  those  whose  alle- 
giance was  to  be  transferred  to  Richard,  the  first  name 
was  John's.  "  Has  John,  my  very  heiirt,  my  darling  child, 
indeed  forsaken  me?"  cried  Henry.  He  turned  his  face 
to  the  wall  and  moaned :  "  Let  things  go  m  they  will. 
For  myself  or  for  the  world  I  care  no  more."  During 
the  three  days  he  lay  dying  his  servants  robbed  him  of 
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every  valaable  on  which  they  could  seize ;  when  he  was 
dead  they  stripped  his  body  and  left  it  naked  upon  the 
floor  in  the  bare  room.  But  there  were  some  to  restore 
order,  and  Henry  II,  upon  the  day  after  his  death,  was  car- 
ried in  royal  state  to  the  tomb  at  Fonteyranlt.  His  work 
lived  after  him.  It  was  really  he  who  brought  baron  and 
churchman  alike  under  the  sway  of  English  law,  who 
saved  England  from  feudal  anarchy,  and  made  justice  uni- 
form and  the  king's  arm  effective  through  all  the  land. 

SuMHARV  OF  Dates 

Soon  after  Wjlli«m  I's  CoronatioD  the  English  revolted ;  to  check 
them  he  ravaged  the  North  in  1069,  but  apparentlj  not  before 
1076  did  Hei-eward,  the  last  leader  of  the  English  rebels,  make  peace. 
William  iDvaded  Scotland  in  1072,  and  from  1074  to  1080  he  was 
occupied  with  rebellioos  by  his  owd  Nornian  followers,  especiallj  bis 
son  Robert.  The  tireat  Survey  recorded  in  Domesda;  Booh  was 
completed  in  1086,  and  the  oath  front  the  landholders  was  taken  at 
Salisbury  in  the  same  year.  William  Rufus,  who  succeeded  in  1067, 
WHS  the  author  of  no  memorable  acbiavement ;  but  during  his  reign 
the  First  Crusade  bcsan  in  1095  and  the  Crusaders  took  Jerusalem 
ID  1099.  Hearj  I's  Charter  was  Issued  in  1100.  he  crushed  bis 
brother  Itobert  at  Tenchebnil  Id  1106,  and  settled  the  dispute  with 
Anselni  about  Investitores  in  lt07.  Roger  of  Salisbury  began  his 
work  of  reorganizing  the  law  courts  arid  litiance  in  the  same  year. 
The  Scots  fttlaoked  Henry's  successor,  Stephen,  and  were  detealtd  at 
the  Battle  ot  the  Standard  in  1 138 ;  the  Seeoud  Crusade  began 
In  1147.  By  the  Treaty  orWalllngrord  In  1158  Heury  lis  succes- 
sion to  the  throne  In  1 154  was  assured.  Thomas  k  Becket  was  made 
archbishop  in  1163,  and  his  quarrel  with  Henry  became  acute  when 
Henry  insisted  upon  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon  in  1164. 
The  Assize  of  Clarendon  In  1166  checked  the  feudal  baronage. 
and  the  English  Conquest  of  Ireland  was  in  1171.  Henry  dis- 
missed most  of  the  sheriffs  by  the  Inquest  of  Sheriffs  in  1170, 
and  in  the  same  year  occurred  the  Murder  of  Becket.  The 
Baron's  Revolt  was  in  1178-'74.  The  Assize  of  Northampton 
in  11  76  brought  them  more  completely  under  the  royst  judges,  and 
the  Assize  of  Arms  In  1181  gave  the  king  more  independent  mili- 
tary power.  In  1187  Jerusalem  fell  before  Saladin;  crusading  zeal 
revived,  and  the  Third  Crusade  began  In  IISS. 
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Booui  FOK  Rbtekuicb 
*  PreenutD,  William  tbe  Conqueror (1888);  Freemui,  The  Noiman 
Conquest  (6  toIs,  18C7-'79):  Freemtu),  The  R«iga  of  William  Rufus 
(2  vols.,  1883);  NorgsU,  England  under  tbe  Angevin  Kings  (2  vols., 
1887);  Adams,  Political  Higtorjof  England  from  lOM  to  1216(1905); 
Davis,  England  under  the  Normans  and  Angevins  (1005);  Round, 
Feudal  England  (189&);  ■Green,  Henrr  II  (1802);  HutUiti  (Editor),  St 
Thomas  of  Canterbury  (1880),  (extracts  from  contemporary  writers); 
"  Chnrcb,  St.  Anselm  (1866). 

THE  ANGEVIN  OB  PLANTAGENET  KINGS  OP  ENGLAND 

HENKY  n  =  ElHUior  oT  Aqullaloe 

I    <Uv<»ced  wire  of  Louta  Vn 
o(  France  (d.  1X04). 


or  Ad-       =  KlUK  of 
KDuMme.  CanUe. 


(1)  HENRY  m  =  Eleanor 


<^IUcliard.KlnBotllM 

Romans  <d.  IET3). 

(S)  Joan  =  Alexander  of 

Scotland. 

(1)  Isabella  =  Enpenn- 

PrrdeHck  11. 

(G)  Eleanor  —  Simon  da 

Montfort. 

•  EDWARD  I  ^  (ai  HarRaret  of 


EDWARD  n  =  Ii 

(isor-iaiT).   I    ] 


Edmund.  Earl  ol  Kent 


CDWARD  m  =  PfaUlppa  of 


(1)  Edward.  Uw  Black  =  Joan  o(  Kant    (S)  Lionel,  Duke  of  darecce.  ancest 

"-■ '-■  l*n)   I  EDWARD  IV  In  th?  female  III 

(S)J(Aa  ol  Oaunt.  Duke    '  ' 

RICHARD  n  •-' —  -•  "■"'>•"  ■■ 


PflDce  (d.  in«)  I 

richJi 

(1S7T-IHW). 


rather  of  EDWARD  1' 
(B)  Thonuii.  Duke  of  Oloucester. 
(Edward  HI  had  twelre  children  In  all.) 

IT  eons  and  nine  dauKhten,  and  Uargaret 
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CHAPTER  vrr 


<1189  to  1307— 118  Tears) 

R[chsnl  I  bora  1157;  succeeded  1189;  died  II09. 

John  "      1165;          ■'          1190;     "     1816. 

Henry  HI  "     1307;          "          1316;     "    1373. 

Edward  I  "     1239;         "         1373;     "    1307. 

(The  period  covers  "  The  Wonderful  Tliirteenth  Century  "  in  which 
the  Middle  Agea  reach  their  highest  civilization  and  the  great  forces 
of  modern  life  begin  to  appear.  By  the  middle  of  the  ccntary,  after  a 
long  struggle  with  the  Rm|icror  Frederick  II.  the  Church  won  final 
victory  over  the  empire,  and  in  1350  Frederick  died  under  her  ban. 
The  po|>eB  seemed  supreme,  and  Boniface  VIII  in  1306  (by  the  bull 
Clerieia  laieoa)  went  so  far  as  to  (orbid  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  to 
the  state  without  his  consent.  In  consequence  a  quarrel  broke  out 
between  him  and  Philip  IV  of  France.  The  French  seized  Rome;  a 
Frenchman,  Clement  V,  waa  on  Boniface's  dealh  made  Pope,  and 
after  1300  the  popes  lived  at  Avignon  in  bondage  to  French  policy. 
The  period  thus  saw  not  only  the  empire  but  the  papacy  humbled. 
Feudalism  is  giving  way  before  centralized  monarchies  under  such 
great  kings  as  I^ouis  IX  of  France  and  Edwanl  I  of  England,  and  the 
king's  power  is,  in  England  at  least,  controlled  by  repi'esentative 
asseiDblies — a  new  type  of  government  which  still  prevails.  Many- 
sided  activities  made  the  age  richly  productive.  St.  Francis  of 
Assist  and  St.  Dominic  founded  the  mendicant  orders,  which  devoted 
themselves  especially  to  the  care  of  the  poor,  to  preaching,  and  to 
education.  Gothic  architecture  reached  its  highest  development. 
The  Universities  now  appear.  Dante  wrote  during  this  period,  and 
also  the  great  theologian  of  the  medieval  church,  Thomas  Aquinai. 
Roger  Bacon  is  the  forerunner  in  thi?  age  of  the  modern  scientific 
school  of  thought,  and  Giotio  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  moilern 
painting.  The  towns  are  growing  steadily  more  important  The 
two  centuries  following  were  much  less  orderly  and  progressive.] 
100 
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Hexby  IPb  rebellious  bod  Richard  succeeded  trsn- 
quilly  to  the  throne.     He  was  a  foreigner,  and  spent  but 

a  few  months  of  his  life  in  England ;  the 
Bln^^L  crusades  haunted  his  mind,  and  the  head  of 

the  Church  encouraged,  even  ordered  him  to 
place  the  crusader's  duties  before  the  king's.  Richard 
has  been  called  "  a  splendid  savage."  He  lived  indeed  in 
a  rude  age,  but  he  had  its  virtues  as  well  as  its  vices.     He 

proved  magnanimous  to  his  father's  friende 
^gif^t^J^     'fho  had  been  his  own  foes,  and  kind  and 

indulgent  to  his  brother  John.     He  had   a 
real  zeal  for  order,  justice,  and  religion,  was  resolute, 
straightforward,  and  thorough,  a  skilful  military  leader 
and    a    successful    naval 
commander.    It  was  weak 
credulity  that  had   made 
him  a  bad  son  to  bis  father, 
who,  be  was  told,  wished  to 
deprive  him  of  his  rights. 
Indulging  his  love  of  pomp 
he  was  crowned  with  great 
state :  there  was  a  general 
jail  -  delivery,  and    also  a 
massacre    of    Jews,    who 
shocked    Christian    senti- 
ment by  venturing  to  in-  Richabo  i. 
trude     their      unbelieving    from  his  greBt  nenl.    Note  the  flexible 

.,    .v.   ni,_:„4.;~„  ch«in  «rmour  in  contrast  with  the 

presence  at  the  Christian         ,  ,      ,  . 

■^  later  plate  nnnour. 

ceremony  of  coronation, 

Richard  was  in  great  haste  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  Jeru- 
salem, which  had  again  fallen  into  infidel  hands.  To 
Biohird  Eoe*  to  '^'^  money  for  his  expedition  be  sold  what 
tlwBwtua  be  could — royal  castles  and  manors,  bishop- 
'™'**'-  rics,  office  and  the  right  to  give  up  office, 

charters  to  towns,  and  his  feudal  supremacy  over  Scot- 
land ;  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  would  sell  Lon- 
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don  itself  if  ho  could  find  a  purchaser  rich  enough. 
With  the  enormoas  sams  thns  raised  he  equipped  the 
greatest  army  that  had  ever  left  the  sliores  of  England. 
He  bad  also  a  fleet :  while  his  rival  Philip  of  France  was 
forced  to  sail  in  Genoese  ships,  it  was  in  English  ships 
that  Richard  went  through  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
East.     But  the  crusading  army  had  no  unity  to  oppose  to 

the  despotic  power  of  the  great  Sultan  Sala- 
hUnn  in  tha  ^i°'  ^^^  "^  plajing  ^  loBing  game.  Richard 
But,  fought  with  dash  and  heroism,  and  amidst 

o^iriS.  U9a.  treachery  and  envy  on  every  side  his  conduct 

appears  worthy  of  praise.  He  won  victories, 
hat  even  then  could  secure  only  a  truce  which  gave 
Christians  for  three  years  the  right  of  access  to  the  holy 
places.  Journeying  home- 
ward he  was  shipwrecked  in 
the  upper  Adriatic,  was  seized 
by  his  fellow  crusader,  Leo- 
pold, Duke  of  Austria,  and 
basely  sold  to  the  Emperor 
Henry  VL  His  brother  John, 
faithless  always,  joined  Philip 
of  France  in  bribing  the  em- 
peror to  retain  his  prisoner, 
and  only  after  more  than  a 
year's  imprisonment  and  when 
his  overtaxed  people  had  man- 
aged to  pay  a  Ituge  ransom 
did  Richard  reach  England. 
Even  then  he  stayed  but  a 

few    weeks,   and 

Sdd^r"      '"'^  ««'°  ''"^y  '"  CR.-eAPn.a  K».««T. 

hia      continental      pj„^ ,,,,  fre^mocc  of  tha  ore™. 
dominions.     He  longed,  but 

was  unable,  to  return  to  the  East,  and  spent  his  remain- 
ing six  years  in  war  with  Philip  of  France.    In  1199,  while 
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besieging  the  obscure  castle  of  Chaluz-Ghabrol,  he  fell 
mortally  wounded,  and  was  buried  near  his  father  at 
Fontevrault. 

The  reign  of  Richard  was  not  as  disastrona  to  England 
as  might  be  supposed.  Kis  people,  who  were  obliged  to 
Kuipolltloil  fy  heavily  for  his  ranaom  and  his  wars,  were 
pngnu during  yet  proud  of  the  lioD-hearted  king,  the  moBt 
thartign.  fainoua  warrior  of  the  age.     Constitutional 

liberty  grew  in  his  absence.  William  Longchamp,  tlie 
chancellor  whom  he  left  in  authority,  proved  a  bad  ruler 
and  the  barons  promptly  drove  him  out  of  the  country,  and 
showed  that,  it  pot  the  king  himself,  at  least  the  king's 
minister,  was  responsible  to  the  nation,  aud  that  a  king's 
officer  who  defied  law  must  be  checked,  as  were  the  former 
lawless  barons.  If  liberties  were  sold  by  Richard  to 
municipalities,  these  also  bought  and  retained  them. 
Hubert  Walter,  who  in  the  end  succeeded  the  deposed 
Longchamp,  allowed  the  people  to  assess  by  their  own 
juries  the  taxes  which  they  were  forced  to  pay,  and  to 
have  an  important  voice  in  the  affairs  of  the  shire,  and  the 
next  king  who  tried  to  play  the  tyrant  in  England  found 
that  a  new  spirit  had  developed. 


John,  Richard's  successor,  is  the  first  of  the  Con- 
queror's line  who  was  an  Englishman,  in  the  sense  that 
ThadspraTsd  ^®  '""^  M^eA  slmost  wholly  in  England. 
obuwAircf  Sweeping  verdicts  are  rarely  just,  but  we  can 
'"'  find  no  ground  for  thinking  John  less  base 

than  he  is  painted.  He  proved  a  traitor  to  his  indulgent 
father,  and  to  Richard,  who  made  every  effort  to  win  his 
love ;  it  is  probable  that  he  murdered  the  son  of  another 
brother.  He  betrayed  in  turn  every  class  in  the  state — 
the  barons,  the  clergy,  the  people.  His  mother,  Eleanor, 
alone  appears  to  have  had  a  restraining  influence  upon 
him,  and  after  her  death  his  character  and  policy  became 
pitiless.    While  he  ruled  no  woman's  honour  was  safe.    He 

Google 
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could  be  courteous  and  wioniiig  in  manner,  but  when  be 
gave  way  to  pasBion  be  raved  and  swore  "by  God's  teeth 
and  feet,"  gnashed  hie  jaws,  and  chewed 
sticks  and  straw  like  a  maniac.  He  had 
the  abilities,  lacking  in  few  of  the  Plan- 
togenets,  and  was  capable  of  bursts  of 
energy,  formidable  as  a  warrior,  and  by 
DO  means  a  fool.  But  his  frivolous  na- 
ture made  him  reckless  and  indolent, 
and  he  usually  tried  to  avert  disaster 
when  it  was  too  late.  He  appears  to 
have  had  no  religious  faith,  and  refused 
to  take  the  communion  at  his  corona- 
tion. In  contrast  with  Richard's  pas- 
sionate and  generous  remorse,  John's 
regret  for  his  crimes  never  rises  above 
the  level  of  guilty  and  superstitious 
KiHo  JoHit.         ""• 

From  his  toi.ii.  "^^^  "'"J'  Arthur,  son  of  John  s  elder 

brother  Geoffrey,  was,  in  the  line  of 
hereditary  descent,  heir  to  the  throne.  But  when  John 
was  crowned  Hubert  Walter  asserted  in  strong  terms 
that  the  nation  might  choose  its  own  king,  and  that 
Tbsmortamf  John  was  such  by  no  hereditary  right,  but 
Arthnr,  1303,  because  he  was  the  fittest  of  the  royal  line. 
Hormuid;,  John  succeeded  also  to  Richard's  contineatal 
12M.  dominions.     Philip  Augustus  of  Franco  sup- 

ported Arthur,  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  securing  Nor- 
mandy, into  which  he  could  easily  throw  a  large  force. 
Kichard  I  had  seen  this,  and  to  check  France,  built 
Ch&teau  Gaillard,  the  great  "  Saucy  Caatle,"  barring  the 
way  from  Paris  to  the  Norman  capital,  Rouen.  The 
young  Arthur  fell  into  John's  hands,  disappeared,  and, 
without  doubt,  was  murdered,  and  the  belief  was  general 
that  John  was  guilty  of  the  crime.  Philip  appealed  to 
the  Normans  against  a  murderer,  attacked  Chdteau  Gail- 
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lard,  which  fell  after  a  terrible  siege,  and  then  the  way 
was  open  from  Paris  to  Ronen.  John  seemed  dazed  by 
this  disaster,  and  struck  scarcely  a  blow ;  in  120i,  Nor- 
mandy, Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine  passed  under  the 
direct  sovereignty  of  France, 

John's  evil  course  wrought  a  good  for  England,  since 
he  was  now  thrown  back  wholly  upon  that  kingdom.  He 
loka'i  mmtt-  summoned  the  English  baronage  to  meet  bim 
•UuiiftkB  upon  the  coast  to  go  to  recover  Normandy, 
'''™'''*'  but  when  they  gathered  he  did  nothing  de- 

cisive, finally  sent  them  home,  and  then  made  them  pay 
for  the  non-performance  of  military  service.     Later,  he 
did  lead    the  barons 
to  France,  but  soon 
agreed    to    a    truce, 
leaving  Philip  in  pos- 
session of   his  prize. 
John's      tenants  -  in  - 
chief  suffered  at  his 
bands  every  extortion 
and  indignity  that  a 
tyrannous  feudal  lord 
could  inflict.    He  sold 
so-called  justice,  and        , 
used  his  legal   right 
to    the   wardship   of         i 
heirs  who  were  minors, 
to  sell  the  custody  of 
them  and  their  prop- 
erty to   the    highest     "  chItsau  (Uillaed. 
bidders;  heiresses  and  (Afl«r  Tumor.) 
widows,  of  whom  he 

was  the  feudal  guardian  or  lord,  were  also  made  objects 
of  barter.  He  imprisoned  men  on  mere  suspicion,  ban- 
ished them  without  trial,  ravaged  their  lands,  and  levied 
unaccustomed  and  intolerable  taxes. 
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When  the  barons  were  already  reatleBS  under  these 
erils,  John  had  the  folly  to  enter  npon  a  straggle  with  the 

Church.  When  Hnbert  Walter,  Archbishop 
SiohSrf?*       of   Canterbury,  died   in  1205,  the  younger 

monks  of  Canterbury  hurriedly  elected  their 
Bub-prior  as  archbishop,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  for  con- 
firmation, while  the  elder  monks  supported  the  candidate 
whom  John  sent  to  Rome,  John  de  Grey,  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich. But  Pope  Innocent  III,  the  strongest  and  most 
determined  man  of  his  time,  took  advantage  of  the  dis- 
pute to  reject  both  claimants,  and  appointed  his  own 
nominee,  Stephen  Langton,  an  English  cardinal  at  Rome. 
The  Canterbury  monks  acquiesced,  and  confirmed  the 
nomination,  but  John  was  furious.  He  drove  the  new 
archbishop's  father  from  England,  refused  to  allow  Lang- 
ton  himself  to  put  his  foot  in  the  country,  and  finally 
seized  some  of  the  Church's  possessions.  Innocent  was 
not  the  man  to  be  compelled  by  such  means  to  give  up 
his  purpose,  and  he  promptly  placed  England  under  an 
interdict  and  closed  the  churches  -,  baptism  and  extreme 
unction  were  allowed,  but  apparently  no  religious  rites 
hallowed  marriage  or  burial.  John,  as  a  chronicler  says, 
was  "  wonderfully  little  disturbed,"  and  probably  the  clergy 
did  not  fully  obey  the  interdict,  under  which  England  lay 
for  nearly  seven  years.  During  this  time  John  showed 
considerable  vigour  as  a  warrior.  He  forced  homage  and 
tribute  from  the  King  of  Scotland,  crossed  to  Ireland  and 
reduced  to  obedience  the  English  settlers  who  were  already 
claiming  independence,  aud  brought  Llewellyn  of  Wales 
to  terms. 

At  last  tbe  Pope  forged  his  final  weapon.  In  1312  he 
formally  absolved  John's  subjects  from  their  allegiance, 
and  invited  Philip  of  France  to  seize  England  as  he  had 
already  seized  Normandy.  John,  with  both  a  foreign  foe 
and  the  nation,  whose  liberties  he  had  outraged,  against 
him,  was  seized  with  panic  at  the  prophecy  of  a  hernut. 
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Peter  of  Pomfret,  that  within  ten  days  he  should  cease 
to  reign.  To  yield  to  the  Chnrcfa  seemed  the  easiest  way 
to  retain  the  crown,  and  he  suddenly  conceded 
Dfdapnitini,  every  point,  received  Langton  as  archbishop, 
doM  Iwun;*  to  restored  the  Church's  property,  and  did  hom- 
UiU^om  ^^  l-o  ^^^  Pope  for  England  as  a  vassal  state. 
and  bsmmH  No  English  king  had  ever  before  surrendered 
UinMU,1313.  g^  ^^^^1,  t^,  jjjg  Church,  When  the  fatal 
day  passed,  of  which  Peter  prophesied,  and  John  was 
still  king,  he  took  revenge  for  his  terror  by  hanging  the 
prophet.  No  longer,  however,  was  he  really  king.  By  hia 
own  act  he  had  turned  a  free  sovereignty  into  vassalage  to 
_  a  foreign  power,  and  the  nation's  anger  waa 

thaEagilih  aronsed.  Langton,  a  patriotic  Englishman, 
Ohnrahlsdlir  f^as  lu  a  difficult  position  between  hia  duty 
^^J^,  to  the  Pope  and  to  hia  country,  but  finally 

suit*  (gainit  joined  the  patriotic  aide.  John  went  to  France 
fr^^rtT*  *°  '"'"Bt  the  proposed  attack  on  England,  but 
Chraat  Ohirtn,  the  English  were  totally  routed  at  Bouvines 
"^''-  in  1214.     In  England,  his  foes  took  the  field 

with  an  army,  which  they  called  the  Army  of  God  and  the 
Chnrch,  though  the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  waa  on 
John's  side.  He  was  powerleas  against  every  class  in  the 
realm,  and  at  length  yielded.  On  Jnne  15,  iai5,  at  the  de- 
mand of  the  outraged  nation,  he  signed  at  Runnymede,  near 
Windsor,  the  famoas  document  known  as  Magna  Charta. 

The  Great  Charter  eatablished  no  new  libertiea;  the 
barons  preferred  to  claim  only  those  which  their  fathers 
-.  ,       enjoyed  under  earlier  kings.     But  they  knew 

ikaOiMt  that  John  would   repudiate   the   charter  as 

**»'•*■  Boon  as  he  could,  and  now  made  him  agree 

that  twenty-five  barons  should  be  appointed  to  watch  his 
conduct,  and  that  these  might,  if  necessary,  comiwl  him 
to  keep  faith.  Tbia  is  the  new  and  distinctive  feature  of 
the  charter.  Never  before  had  a  king  of  England  been 
brought  80  low  as  to  admit  that  hia  subjects  might  lair- 
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fully  take  up  anas  against  him.    HeDcefortb  jnstice  was 
to  be  adminiatered  by  men  wbo  knew  the  law  and  was 
not  to  be  sold ;  no  man  wae  to  be  imprisoned  or  injured 
in  his  property  without  lawful  judgment ;  the  goods  of   ■ 
those  who  died  without  a  will  were 
to  go  peacefully  to  their  heirs;  the 
king  was  to  make  levies  npon  his  ten- 
ants-in-chief  only  for  his  ransom,  if  a 
prisoner,  or  for  the  knighting  of  his 
eldest  son,  or  for  the  marriage  of  his 
eldest  daughter,  and  no  new  taxes  were 
to  be  imposed  without  the  consent  of 
those  coDcemed.    The  charter  provides 
that  the  tenautB  of  the  barons  should 
themselves   have  the  identical   rights 
that  the  barons  claimed  as  tenants  of 
the  king,  and  this  provision  shows  that 
the  barons  who,  under  Henry  II,  had 
struggled  for  their  own  position  only, 
now  worked  for  the  nation  itself.    The 
humblest  vassal  in  the  kingdom  had 
the  same  interest  as  they  in  the  charter. 
John,  of  course,  as  was  expected,  de- 
nounced the  charter,  the  Pope  declared 
William  Maiumall.     jj,  ^^^jj  ^^^  void,  Condemned  those  who 
(n.  i2in).  had  forced  the  king  to  sign  it,  and  sus- 

pended Langton  as  archbishop.  War 
broke  out  again,  and  the  barons'  party  was  managed  so 
badly  that  John  won  some  successes.  The  barons  looked 
round  for  a  leader  and  offered  the  English 
fcUh"^^*  crown  to  Louis,  son  of  Philip,  of  France, 
buonio^tli*  Louis  came  readily  enough,  showed  himself 
^i^^^^*™**  a  good  soldier,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  to  win 
England.  But  fortunately  at  this  crisis  John 
died,  pOHBibly,  as  Shakespeare  depicts,  of  poison.  His 
vices  had   united  England ;  hia   death  reunited   her  ifl 
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favour  of  his  iimoceiit  son,  Henry,  aod  agaitiBt  the  foreign 
leader.     At  Lincoln  on  land,  near  Dover  on  the  eea,  the 

forces  of  Lonis  met  with  severe  reverses.  The 
J31B*        '      loyalists  were  now  ably  led  by  William  Mai^ 

shall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  regent  for  the  infant 
king,  and  Lotus,  seeing  that  the  nation  was  ivith  the 
young  Henry,  wisely  made  terms  and  retired. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Conqnest  England  had  an 
infant  king.     Lofty  heights  of  virtue  would  hardly  be 

looked  for  in  the  son  of  John :  Henry  III 
afHauTTiIL      proved  perhaps  better  than  could  have  been 

expected.  His  life  was  unstained  by  the 
graver  vices ;  he  loved  art  and  literature  and  had  refined 
tastes;  he  was  not  cruel;  he  was  a  good  hnsband  and 
father,  a  devotee  and  great  builder  of  churches :  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  to-day  is  subatuntially  hia  creation. 
Yet,  like  his  father,  he  proved  a  bad  king.  Buler  in 
name  at  nine,  reared  in  full  view  of  the  throne  in  days 
when  the  power  of  kings  was  despotic,  he  grew  up  vain, 
extravagant,  and  headstrong. 

John's  surrender  to  the  Church  had  lasting  conse- 
quences. Henry  when  crowned  also  acknowledged  him- 
_^.  self  the  Pope's  vassal  and  agreed  to  pay  the 

ntaluiT«  yearly  tribute  of  ],000  marks.  Kemembering, 
g^^"5"*  no  doubt,  his  father's  humiliation,  he  never 

defied  the  Pope,  who  came  to  rely  upon 
Henry*s  realm  to  supply  large  sums  of  money.  England 
was  steadily  increasing  in  wealth.  "  London,"  said  Henry, 
"has  a  surfeit  of  riches;  it  is  an  inexhaustible  well." 
The  popes'  needs  were  pressing  and  their  demands  on 
wealthy  England  grew  steadily.  In  1337  a  papal  legate 
arrived  in  England  to  reorganize  the  Church  of  England. 
He  appointed  many  Italians  to  English  posts,  and  in  1240 
demanded  that  three  hundred  more  Italians  should  be 
provided  for  before  anything  was  given  to  Englishmen' 
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One  Maater  Martin  went  about  England  in  1344  extort- 
ing, in  the  Pope's  name,  rich  gifts  from  the  clergy,  and, 
with  the  Pope's  authority  behind  him,  naming  his  own 
friends  and  relations  to  English  benefices.  Groeseteste, 
the  good  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  estimated  that  foreigners 
drew  annnally  ^om  English  benefices  three  times  the 
amonnt  of  the  revenues  of  the  king.  Appeals  to  Rome 
in  law  esses,  forbidden  by  Henry  II,  were  now  many  and 
heavy  fees  were  paid  by  suitors.  But  the  people  at  last 
grew  restive ;  there  were  riots  in  London,  where  a  papal 
nominee  to  a  benefice  was  killed  in  the  streets,  and  at 
Oxford  students  forced  the  legate  to  fly.  The  king,  how- 
ever, did  nothing  to  protect  his  people. 

In  civil  aftaira  Henry  tried  to  play  the  despot.     Will- 
iam Atarshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  regent  antil  his 

death  in  1S19,  and  during  his  short  tenure 
1^^,^  of  authority  England  was  well  governed.  But 
laniga  it  was  no  easy  task  to  nndo  the  mischief  of 

Ewluud'"        ^^^  '^'^'  ^^^  under  John:  for  years  lawless 

foreigners  like  Falkes  de  Breautc  continued 
to  hold  royal  castles  and  to  defy  Henry's  ministers.  In 
1227,  Henry,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  declared  his  deter- 
mination to  govern  alone.  England  needed  peace,  but  he 
plunged  at  once  into  the  pageantry  of  war.  He  invaded 
Wales,  but  there  soon  made  terms ;  he  invaded  France  to 
secure  his  possessions  of  Oascony  and  to  try  to  recover 
Normandy.  After  1333,  when  he  suddenly  dismissed  the 
great  justiciar  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  last  of  the  statesmen 
trained  under  Henry  II,  Pierre  des  Roches  and  others 
from  the  king's  continental  state  of  Poitou  surrounded 
him,  but  they  gave  way  to  other  foreigners  when,  in  1336, 
Henry  married  Eleanor  of  Provence.  Many  of  her  rela- 
tives came  to  England,  and  sees  like  Canterbury  and  Win- 
cheater  and  the  great  earldoms  of  Pembroke  and  Rich- 
mond, fell  in  time  to  them.  The  English  chafed  under 
these  foreign  rulers;  the  Londoners  even  attacked  the 
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foreign  qneen  herself  as  she  passed  np  the  Thames,  Bud 
her  life  was  in  danger. 

Henry  was  weak  and  incompetent  in  an  age  of  able 
rulers ;  his  brotber-in-laT,  the  Etnperor  Frederick  II,  and 
_   _  Loais  IX,  King  of  France,  are  among  the 

greatest  in  the  annals  of  mankind ;  there  vas 
not  a  weak  pope  daring  the  whole  of  Henry's 
reign.  When  I'rederick  II  fell  in  1S50  in  hie 
struggle  with  the  Church,  the  Pope  named  Henry's  son 
iBdmand  to  succeed  Frederick  in  Sicily.  The  facile 
Henry  took  the  bait,  was  drawn  into  the  empty  scheme 
of  obtaining  a  new  realm  for  his  family,  and  pledged 
himself  for  enormous  sums,  to-raise  which  he  robbed  his 
people.  Tbey  repeatedly  demanded  the  charter.  He 
granted  it,  and  then  violated  its  terms,  seized  property 
onlawfuUy,  sold  and  denied  justice;  he  visited  abbeys, 
accepted  their  hospitality,  and  then  carried  off  what  raln- 
ables  he  could  find ;  he  went  about  demanding  presents 
from  his  people,  who  nicknamed  him  "  the  beggar  " ;  he 
took  the  cross  repeatedly  and  taxed  the  clergy  for  vision- 
ary crusades.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
other  ecclesiastics,  in  a  solemn  service  at  London,  made  a 
dramatic  protest.  They  suddenly  dashed  lighted  candles 
to  the  ground  and  prayed  amidst  the  smoke  and  stench 
that  all  violating  the  charter  might  likewise  *'  perish  and 
stink  in  hell."  Henry  was  impressed,  promised  by  the 
help  of  Qod,  and  as  a  man,  a  Christian,  a  knight,  and  a 
crowned  and  anointed  king,  to  be  true  to  the  charter ; 
yet  soon  again  he  was  carrying  on  the  old  illegal  tyranny. 
No  words  could  bind  him,  and  his  faithleaanesa,  like  that 
of  Charles  I,  brought  the  nation  to  civil  war.  In  1S44  an 
assembly  of  the  baronage  and  the  bishops,  which  ipclnded 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Grosseteste,  the  great  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, and  Cantilnpe,  the  scarcely  less  great  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  demanded  control  over  the  appointment  of  the 
king's  ministers.    Year  by  year  the  demand  was  repeated. 
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Henry's  situation  grew  steadily  worse.  lie  had  already 
lost  Poitoii,  a  part  of  the  dominions  that  came  to  the 
English  kings  through  Henry  IPs  wife,  Eleanor  of  Aqai- 
taine,  and  Gascony  was  in  danger.  He  had  piled  up  huge 
debts  by  letting  the  Pope  use  England's  credit  for  a  vsr 
in  Sicily,  and  at  last,  in  1357,  he  practically  confessed 
bankruptcy.  A  papal  agent  came  promptly  threatening 
excommunication  and  the  interdict  if  the  pledges  of  Eng- 
land were  not  met. 

Simon  de  Montfort,  who  now  becomes  leader  as  the 
champion  of  English  liberties,  was  hardly  an  English- 
Th,ohHHta  man-  His  fa- 
ud  limi  of  ther,  a  noble  of 
^.t:^"-  A,uitome,lmd 
thsiNuoiiiu  the  glory,  as  it 
P"*'"  seemed  to  the 

medieval  world,  of  being 
tho  destroyer  of  the  heretic 
Albigenses.  Through  his 
mother,  Simon  had  some  , 
claim  to  the  estates  and  title 
of  the  earldom  of  Leices- 
ter. He  came  to  England,  ' 
secured  his  title,  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  young 
William  Marshall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  married  his  wid- 
ow, Henry's  sister  Eleanor. 
High  English  nobles  were 
angry  at  the  success  of  the 

foreigner,  and  Henry  had  Swob  m  MoNTroBT(FATHEROFTH« 
no  love  for  but  rather  feared 
his  brother-in-law.  This 
proud,  ambitious,  resolute, 
active,  unscrupulous  man,  read  the  spirit  of  his  age  better 
perhaps  than  any  one  else.    He  saw  that  the  time  had 
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come  to  place. goTemment  in  Englaod  on  a  broader  basis, 
and  that  the  despotic  role  of  the  early  Williams  and  Uenrye 
coald  Qo  longer  sorviTe.  A  real  niitioDal  Beatiment  and 
national  life  now  existed,  and  yet  the  body  which  may  now 
be  called  the  Parliament  that  spoke  for  the  nation  was 
composed  of  only  the  baron^e  and  the  higher  clergy :  the 
smaller  landholders,  the  country  gentlemen,  or  knights  of 
the  shire,  and  the  merchants,  had  no  voice  in  the  nation's 
councils.  What  alterior  designs  were  working  in  the 
deep  mind  of  Simon  when  he  began  to  champion  the 
cause  of  the  people,  we  do  not  know.  Though  personally 
devout,  he  apposed  the  Church,  and  this  he  would  hardly 
have  done  had  he  aimed  to  become  king.  The  people 
loved  him  as  no  other  leader  of  that  age  was  loved. 

In  April,  1358,  Parliament  assembled  in  arms  and 
insisted  that  the  king  should  in  effect  hand  over  his 
jjj,^jj„j^  power  to  a  committee  of  twenty-four,  through 
Bpin  tta  Un^i  whom  the  governing  council  of  state  should 
Mtburitj.  ^  chosen.    At  Oxford  tlie  "  Mad  I'arliament " 

confirmed  this  and  made  the  sheriffs'  tenure  of  office  an- 
nual, provided  that  Parliament  should  be  called  three 
times  a  year,  that  to  it  four  knights  from  each  county 
should  report  abases,  and  that  the  influence  of  foreigners 
should  be  checked.  Henry  swore  to  observe  the  Provisions 
of  Oxford.  He  was  in  effect  a  deposed  king, 
IfO^jJ^UCa  '""^  Simon  de  Montfort  was  supreme.  To 
his  friends  went  the  great  offices  of  state, 
and  it  looked  almost  as  if  a  parliamentary  regime  had 
been  established.  Even  Edward,  Henry's  son,  for  a  time 
joined  with  his  whole  heart  in  the  work  of  Simon. 

To  hold  Henry  to  an  oath  was  as  impossible  aa  to  pre- 
serve unity  among  rivals  on  the  barons'  side.  After  a 
few  years  the  validity  of  the  Provisions  of  Oxford  was 
referred  to  Louis  IX  of  France,  both  sides  agreeing  to 
abide  by  his  decision.  Louis  was  a  wise  and  just  man, 
bat  be  had  a  king's  prejudices,  and  his  award,  the  Mise, 
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or  settlement,  of  Amiens  (1264),  a  jadgment  supported 
also  by  the  Pope,  declared  that  the  I^ovisions  of  Oxford, 
as  an  interference  with  kingly  power,  were 
Tij«i^«ioM  null  and  void,  and  that  Henry  might  appoint 
tild«,uddTU  his  own  miniBters.  The  barons  appealed  to 
wubiukiMt,  tiie  gword  against  Louis's  judgment,  secured, 
they  claimed,  by  undue  influence.  Once  more 
there  was  civil  war,  disastrous  to  the  king,  who  was  de- 
feated with  great  slaughter  at  Lewes  in  13(11.  Simon  de 
Montfort  now  won  the  nation's  heart  anew  by  calling  a 
parliamt;nt  in  which  with  the  nobility  and  prelates  sat 
representatives  of  the  lower  clergy,  the  gentry,  the  trad- 
ing classes — all  apparently  in  one  chamber.  The  war 
continued,  the  king's  side  being  led  by  the  young  and 
able  Edward,  Henry's  heir,  who  broke  away  from  his 
earlier  associations  with  the  popular  leader,  and  Simon  de 
Montfort  was  defeated  and  killed  in  battle  at 
luihgfBimim  Evesham  in  1S65.  His  body  was  horribly 
deKratbrt,  mutilated,  there  were  many  cruel  excesses, 
and  England  was  slowly  reduced  again  to 
Henry's  authority.  It  seemed  as  if  the  popular  cause  was 
lost.  But  the  young  Prince  Edward,  who  now  really 
ruled,  was  wiser  than. his  father,  and  made  an  agreement 
with  the  rebels,  the  Dictum  of  Eenilwortb 
2l^^*I?l-  (October,  1266),  which  reaffirmed  the  char- 
ter, and  the  Statute  of  Marlborough  (1267) 
finally  granted  the  reforms  demanded.  By 
1270  Edward  left  England  secure  and  qniet, 
to  go  to  the  East,  the  last  of  the  great  crusaders,  and 
while  he  was  there  Henry  III  died  in  1272.  Not  nntil 
1274  did  Edward  assume  his  crown,  but  meanwhile  Eng- 
land was  tranquil  notwithstanding  many  elements  of  nn- 
rest  that  still  existed. 

Edward  I  was  the  first  king  of  England  since  the  Con- 
quest who  used  constantly  in  daily  life  the  English  tongue, 
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and  the  firat  also  to  giro  a  pemtaneDt  share  in  the  govem- 
ment  to  all  classes  in  the  state.     Tall,  opright,  vetl-propor- 

tioned,  alim  in  figure,  but  deep  in  chest,  Ed- 
^^i,f^l       Trard  was  in  yonth  a  model  o(  manly  Tigonr. 

Age  did  not  bend  his  form  nor  wholly  check 
his  actirity :  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk  his 
horse  kicked  bim  and  broke  two  of  his  ribs,  yet  the  old 
king  rode  into  battle  and  was  in  the  saddle  the  whole 
day.     His  powerfnl  frame  and  long  arms  made  bim  for- 
midable in  tilt  and  toamameut,  of  which,  and  of  hunting, 
he  was  fond.     Edward's  Tirtnes  were  in  advance  of  his 
time ;  hia  Tices  belonged  to  it.    The  tender-hearted  yoang 
prince,  who  stood   on 
the  seashore   weeping 
until    the    ship    that 
carried    away    his  be- 
loved father  to  France 
was  ont  of  sight,  coald 
yet  order  his  followers 
to  tear  an  ear  and  eye 
from  a  plebeian  youth, 
who  crossed  his  p;ith  in- 
opportunely.    He  was 
greedy  of  power,  ambi- 
tious, cruel,  proud,  and 

vindictive.     Yet,  con-  Edward  i. 

siderine  the  times,  he  Fiwo  Ws  gre.t  8e.i.  Nou  ihe  oiaboreM  hcad- 

°     ,  '  piece  as  compurod  with  'WilliHm  I  «nd 

was  a  good  man  and  a       jti^^nrd  I. 
great  king.    He  had  a 

devout  love  of  trnth  and  justice  and  real  manliness  of 
character.  His  life  was  pure  and  he  was  unchanging  to 
his  friends;  his  treasured  motto,  "Keep  faith,"  was  no 
mockery  on  his  lips.  No  one  learned  deeper  lesBons  from 
adversity,  and  when  he  made  mistakes  he  was  not  ashamed 
frankly  to  confess  them  even  with  tears,  and  tell  his  peo- 
ple that  be  would  do  better.    There  vras  nothing  sordid 
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or  mean  in  his  aims.  The  crusading  movement  waa 
dead,  but  Edward  still  had  the  cbiTalrouB  dream  of  res- 
cuing the  Holy  Land,  and  he  fought  there  almost  alono 
when  little  of  glory  was  to  be  won.  "  Thongh  my  soldiers 
and  my  countrymen  desert  me,"  he  said,  "  I  will  go  alone 
to  Acre  with  Fowin,  my  groom,  and  keep  to  the  death  my 
word  and  my  oath." 

Wales  and  Scotland,  and  Edward's  own  clergy,  barons, 
and  people,  were  restless  when  he  came  to  the  throne.    He 

attacked  the  difficulties  in  Wales  first.  The 
ntMaqsattot   little  principality,  saved  by  its  mountains, had 

retained  a  certain  independence.  Though 
long  in  vassalage  to  tho  English  crown,  the  Welsh  remem- 
bered that  they  were  the  descendants  of  the  old  Celtic 
race  which  once  had  ruled  all  Britain,  and  their  able  and 
vigorous  Prince  Llewellyn  began  to  dream  of  driving  out 
the  English  invader.  But  Wales  was  rent  by  faction  and 
weak  because  of  its  barbarism ;  murder  conld  still  be  paid 
for  by  a  money  fine,  and  the  law  recognised  the  right  to 
pillage  and  slay  mariners  wrecked  on  the  Welsh  coast.  To 
Edward's  orderly  mind  the  state  of  Wales  soon  became  in- 
tolerable, and  he  resolved  to  incorporate  it  with  England. 
He  forced  Llewellyn  in  the  treaty  of  Conway  (1277)  to 
yield  fonr  border  counties  of  Wales  and  proceeded  to  tnm 
them  into  English  shires,  with  English  laws  and  customs. 
A  proud,  sensitive,  and  ancient  people  resisted  this  attack 
upon  their  customs,  but  Llewellyn  perished  in  an  obscure 
skirmish,  and  Edward  captured  his  brother  David,  who 
suffered  at  Shrewsbury,  in  1283,  the  heretofore  unheard 
of  and  awful  penalty  of  being  drawn  to  the  scaffold, 
banged,  beheaded,  disembowelled,  and  quartered.  In  the 
following  year  Edward  annexed  Wales  to  the  crown  of 
England  and  divided  it  into  shires  after  the  English 
model,  leaving  undisturbed  such  Welsh  customs  as  did 
not  Gonfiict  with  English  law.  In  the  border  lands  of 
Wales — the  marches — he  placed  English  lords  with  excep- 
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tiooal  povers.  It  happened  that  his  heir  was  bom  in 
Wales,  and  in  time  he  made  the  yonug  Edward  Prioce  of 
Viaiee  in  place  of  the  dead  Llevellyn.  Ever  since  the 
title  has  usually  been  conferred  npon  the  heir  to  the  Eng- 
lish crown. 

The  straggle  in  Wales  was.  that  of  a  people  for  their 
life  as  a  distinct  race.  Edward  found  a  different  situa- 
Elwud'i  ^^'^^  '"  Scotland.    The  great  nobles  were,  like 

gdloyin  those  of  England,  of  Norman  blood,  and  had 

^*'"*"  little  in  common  with  the   barbaric  Celtic 

chieftains  of  the  Highlands.  Time  and  time  again,  since 
the  Norman  Conquest,  kings  of  Scotland  bad  acknowl- 
edged themselves  Tassals  of  the  kings  of  England,  but  it 
was  claimed  rather  for  lands  held  in  England  than  for 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland  itself.  In  1286  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  old  Scottish  royal  line  was  Margaret,  a 
sickly  child,  three  years  old,  daughter  of  Eric,  King  of 
Norway,  by  Uargsret,  a  Scottish  princess.  Edward  saw  in 
a  marriage  of  this  Scottish  heiress  with  his  own  heir,  Ed- 
ward, the  way  to  a  peaceful  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  project  found  favour  in  Scotland,  and  Edward  sent  a 
stately  ship  to  Norway  to  bring  home  the  infant  bride.  A 
wise  political  scheme  was  balked  by  the  rough  North  Sea : 
the  poor  child  died  of  seasickness  on  the  journey,  and  at 
once  appeared  a  swarm  of  claimants  to  the 
uMter  'riwi  Scottish  throne,  who  agreed  at  length  to  let 
thatbniuof  Edward  decide  the  question.  A  special  court 
I^JUoTiMa  examined  the  rival  claims  for  more  than  a 
year.  John  Balliol  and  Robert  Bruce,  both  of 
Norman  descent,  and  both  as  much  Englishmen  as  Scots, 
had  the  best  title,  and  Edward  awarded  the  crown  in  the 
end  to  Balliol,  the  undoubted  legal  heir.  He  did  homage 
to  Edward  as  overlord;  Scotland  accepted  him  and  for  a 
time  there  was  peace. 

A  handred  years  before  Edward,  his  groat  grandfather, 
Henry  II,  had  begun  to  reform  the  laws,  but  the  work 
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was  incomplete  and  English  society  had  now  oatgrovn 
the  simple  needs  of  an  earlier  age.  When  Ueniy  III  died 
Edwud  piuu  ■  '^®  written  laws  ol  England  coneiated  chiefly 
oamplsto  of  but  fooT  documetits   (one  of  them  the 

l^SIh'u"  Gre»t  Charter),  which  could  be  read  through 
in  half  an  hour.  To  supplement  them  were 
the  ancient  customs  and  usages  of  the  realm,  known  by 
us  as  "the  Common  Law,"  interpreted  by  the  king's  jus- 
tices and  undergoing  incessant  change  and  renewal.  Ed- 
ward's legal  mind  found  the  system  inadequate.  There 
were  unsolved  issues  affecting  the  Church,  the  rights  of 
feudal  lords,  the  levying  of  taxes,  the  paying  of  soldiers; 
judges  were  corrupt  and  the  barons  aometimes  arrogant 
and  defiant.  Within  a  year  of  his  coronation  Edward  be- 
gan the  work  of  legal  reform,  and  pursaed  bis  aims 
n«8ta(iteaf  "^^^  unchanging  energy  and  resolution.  In 
VtaimUtut  1275  the  famous  Statute  of  Westminster  the 
*>  '"'  First,  almost  a  code  of  law  in  itself,  was  en- 
acted, bishop  Bamell  was  Edward's  chief  adviser,  but  was 
assisted  by  other  jurists ;  the  age  was  one  of  reorganization 
and  legal  definition,  and  the  work  of  its  lawyers  still  com- 
mands respect.  Year  after  year  Edward  passed  compli- 
cated statutes  reforming  abases,  checking  claims  that 
impaired  the  royal  supremacy,  and  classifying  laws  and 
customs. 

Though  no  foe  of  the  Church,  Edward  checked  her 
power.  Supported  by  Parliament,  he  firmly  refused  to 
Edw»rd  ohsolu  ^^  ^^^  Pope's  Opinion  or  to  accept  the  Pope's 
thap<nn»[>ftii«  judgment  in  regard  to  his  temporal  rights. 
otaioL  rpijg  Church  was  steadily  accumulating  land. 

Dying  men  to  secure  prayers  for  their  aouls  left  her  their 
poBsessions.  Great  families  died  out  and  their  lands 
passed  to  others,  bat  the  Church  never  relaxed  her  hold 
upon  anything,  and  it  was  seriously  feared  by  some  that 
she  might  in  time  acquire  most  of  the  land  of  England. 
To  check  a  growing  danger,  Parliament  passed  in  1279 
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the  Statnte  of  Mortmain,  which  simply  forbade  say  fur- 
ther  acqaisition  of  land  by  corporations  like  the  Church 
Th*  SutBte  of  *""  ^^^  guilda.  Edward  taxed  the  clergy  mer- 
■fftaala,  cilessly.     Pope  Boniface  VIII,  in  1396,  by  the 

^'^'  bull  Clericia  laicos^  forbade  laymen  to  exact 

and  the  clergy  to  pay  taxes  on  Church  property,  without 
his  special  consent,  on  pain  of  ezcomniunicatioD.  But 
Edward's  wants  were  pressing,  and  he  was  ready  to  coerce 
even  the  Church,  He  promptly  outlawed  and  seized  the 
property  of  the  clergy  who  refused  to  pay  what  he  de- 
manded ;  among  them  was  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who,  depriyed  of  his  rast  possessions,  was  forced  to  live 
for  a  time  as  a  simple  village  priest  upon  the  alms  of 
the  people. 

We  find  Edward  busy  in  every  sphere  where  reform 
seemed  to  be  needed.  His  Statnte  of  Gloucester  of  1378 
Sdwur  CT  t  *'™^  **'  establish  a  uniform  system  of  jns- 
i^ftoDit  in  tice,  and  ordered  inquiry  into  the  rights  of 
(onaotioB  vltk  jurisdiction  which  the  barons  claimed  and 
abused.  Edward's  commissioners  went  about 
the  country,  under  writs  of  quo  warranto,  inquiring  into 
the  barons'  titles  to  their  lands,  and  it  looked  as  if  he  had 
thoughts  of  confiscating  those  of  which  the  title  was  de- 
fective. Some  of  the  barons  took  alarm  ;  Earl  Warrenne 
showed  a  rusty  sword  to  Edward's  officers  and  declared 
that  by  that  ancient  title  his  ancestors  had  won,  and  by 
it  he  woald  hold,  his  possessions.  Such  talk  was  empty 
bravado ;  but  Edward,  though  hard  pressed  for  money, 
mode  no  serious  attack  on  baronial  rights.  He  did  indeed 
something  to  protect  the  lands  of  baronial  families.  His 
StotnMtf  Statute  of  Westminster  the  Second,  passed  in 

VartmiBitor  1385,  established  the  system  of  entail  which 
^hoMid,  jj^g  QYpp  since  been  so  marked  a  feature  of 

property  holding  in  England,  By  this  enact- 
ment estates  might  be  granted  so  that  the  owner  had  only 
a  life  tenancy,  and  the  property  must  pass  at  his  death 
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to  the  next  heir:  IrucIb  thus  remaiiied  in  the  same  family 
irom  geQeratioQ  to  geaeratioti,and  great  houses  were  made 
sure  and  permanent  in  their  possesBions.  If  Edward  thus 
helped  the  baronage,  it  was  not  the  less  he  who  rang  the 
desth-knell  of  their  feudal  independence.  The  Statute 
Quia  Emptores  of  1390  proTided  that  when  a  part  of  an 
estate  was  sold  the  feudal  dues  were  to  be  paid  by  the  new 
owner,  not  to  the  vendor,  but  to  the  original  lord  of  the 
whole  estate,  who  was  usually  the  king.  Thus  a  baron 
could  no  longer  by  sales  of  land  insure  for  himself  a  body 
of  retainers  devoted  to  him  rather  than  to  the  king. 
Surely  but  slowly  the  law  worked  out  its  result  by  check- 
ing the  creation  of  new  feudal  rights  and  strengthening 
the  royal  power. 

To  chronicle  the  details  of  Edward's  acts  would  fill  a 
Tolnme.     He  passed  in  1383  a  Statute  of  Merchants  to  aid 

traders  to  recover  debts ;  he  made  strict  lavs 
Xswlmo.'  *  ^S*'^8t  thieving  and  other  crimes,  and  his  zeal 

for  purging  his  kingdom  led  to  the  cruel  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Jews.  They  had  long  been  hated.  Preju- 
dice believed  them  guilty  of  every  form  of  vice,  even  of 
the  senseless  murder  of  Christian  children  as  a  part  of 
their  worship,  Tlieir  chief  trade  was  money-lending,  and 
in  days  when  the  interest  on  loans  ranged  from  thirty  to 
sisty  per  cent,  prudent  Jews  soon  grew  rich ;  but  they 
had  no  political  rights,  and  were  by  law  the  king's  chat- 
tels. Under  Eichard  I  there  was  a  general  massacre  of 
Jews;  John  plundered  them  as  he  plundered  every  one  in 
his  power;  they  repeatedly  suffered  at  Henry  Ill's  hands. 
In  1278,  Edward  in  a  dingle  day  seized  all  the  Jews  in  the 
kingdom  on  the  charge  of  tampering  with  the  coin^e ; 
two  hundred  and  sixty-seven  were  executed  in  London 
alone,  and  a  great  multitude  elsewhere.  Final  judgment 
was  still  deferred,  but  in  1290  the  last  blow  fell.  Clergy 
and  laity  were  jealous  of  Jewish  prosperity,  and  in  return 
for  a  special  grant  of  money  Edward  agreed  to  banish  all 
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Jewa  from  the  kingdom.  ThonsandB  of  these  unhappy 
people  were  driveQ  oot,  and  some  of  the  sbipa  carrying, 
them  were  wilfully  wrecked  bo  that  many  perished.  They 
took  with  them  their  personal  property,  but  their  houses, 
synagogues,  and  other  real  property  passed  to  the  crown. 
For  centuries  the  law  allowed  no  Jew  to  lire  in  England, 
though  a  few  probably  remained  in  the  country,  and  not 
until  1055  was  Edward's  legislation  revoked  in  effect  by 
Cromwell. 

The  nation  was  becoming  self-conscious,  and  Edward 
had  the  taak  of  reconciling  the  royal  power  with  the  new 
Btomtd  rtndi  P*'^'*''''*!  aspitatious  of  his  people.  Hia  wars 
pditiMlp«w«r  and  schemes  of  conquest  left  him  always  hard 
^^"'^^  pressed  for  money  and  he  found  that  as  a  mat- 
ter of  simple  business  he  could  get  more  money 
from  his  people  with  than  without  their  consent.  Now 
from  the  towns  and  shires,  now  from  the  barons,  now 
from  the  Church  he  asked  lielp.  Sometimes  bis  agents 
veut  from  place  to  place  demanding  grants,  but  usually 
he  called  together  those  whom  ho  designed  to  tax.  His 
parliaments  seem  chaotic  At  times  only  the  barons,  then 
only  the  clergy,  are  summoned ;  again  it  is  the  clergy  and 
representatives  of  the  towns  and  counties,  without  the 
barons ;  sometimes  neither  the  clergy  nor  barons,  but  only 
the  commons  are  called.  Edward  brought  together  those 
of  whom  he  expected  help  at  the  time,  but  it  was  inevi- 
table that  a  system  under  which  hardens  were  equally 
divided  should  soon  appear.  He  deliberately  adopted  the 
maxim  that "  what  concerns  all  must  be  approved  by  all," 
and  when  he  wished  to  tax  the  whole  nation  he  asked 
those  who  could  speak  tor  the  nation  to  meet  him.  In 
1295  he  held  a  great  parliament  in  which  every  class  was 
represented.  Earls  and  barons,  bishops  and  other  church 
dignitaries  were  anmmoned  in  person;  the  sheriffs  were 
ordered  to  see  that  two  knights  came  from  each  shire  and 
two  citizens  from  each  town ;  the  lower  clergy  sent  repre- 
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Bentatives  from  each  chapter  and  dioceae,  and  the  Parlia- 
ment of  1395  is  called  the  Model  FarliameDt  as  repreeent- 
iag  the  whole  nation.  Apparently  all  sat  in  one  great 
aeaembly,  bat  the  clergy  soon  preferred  to  ait  separately  in 
what  was  called  Convocation,  and  the  nobles  and  church- 
men who  were  summoned  in  person  by  Edward,  and  whose 
heirs  and  succesBors  secured  the  same  right,  in  time  sat 
also  in  a  separate  chamber,  and  formed  what  is  now  known 
as  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  members  chosen  by  the 
counties  and  boroughs  formed  nnder  Edward's  grandson 
the  HoQse  of  Commons. 

Edward,  by  inheritance  not  only  King  of  England 
but  also  Duke  of  Aquitaino,  was  as  such  feudal  vassal 
yt^.,  .  of  the  French  king.  France  was  anxious  to 
IotUm  drive  bim  out  of  Aquitaine  and  canses  of  dis- 

oonUMiit*!  pute  were  not  hard  to  find.  He  spent  much 
time  in  his  continental  dominions.  To  check 
French  designs  he  entered  into  alliance  with  German, 
Spanish,  and  Italian  rulers,  and  their  anion  against  the 
desigqs  of  France  anticipated  the  system  of  alliances  of  to- 
day. Scotland  joined  France,  and  Edward's  most  anxious 
momenta  were  spent,  his  most  urgent  demands  upon  his 
paople  were  made,  to  check  this  ominous  combination,  but 
it  endured  for  fully  three  hundred  years.  Edward  not 
unnaturally  called  upon  his  English  subjects  to  support 
the  claims  of  their  king  in  France.  The  Earls  of  Norfolk 
and  Hereford  denied  point-blank  that  he  had  any  right  to 
order  them  to  take  part  in  his  foreign  designs.  He  threat- 
ened that  they  should  "  go  or  hang  " ;  but  the  earls  took 
up  arms,  and  he  was  forced,  as  often  before,  to  change 
his  plans  and  to  raise  money  to  pay  hired  soldiers. 

In  old  age  Edward  was  a  stern,  embittered,  and  disap- 
pointed man,  and  his  excessive  levies  of  taxes  turned  the 
hearts  of  the  people  against  him.  When  his  wife  Eleanor 
died  in  1390  he  mourned  her  passionately,  and  was  the 
worse  man  for  her  loss ;  about  the  same  time,  too,  be  lost 
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others  of  his  close  friends  and  helpers.     His  last  years 
vere  clouded,  most  of  all  by  war  with  Scutlund.    fialliol, 
Edwud'iold      whom  he  had  placed  on  the 
•gtuidvu        Scottish    throne,   proved    a 
npoBBogtUna.     restless  va»>al,  and  finally,  in 
March,  1396,  dared  to  renounce  his  hom- 
age to  Edward.   Bat  within  three  months 
Edward  had  seized  him  and  his  kingdom. 
Scotland  was  conquered,  bnt  her  sensi- 
tive and  high-spirited  nobles  and  people 
were  soon  stang  to  madness  by  the  mis- 
rnle  of  Edward's  agents;  and  William 
Wallace,  a  brave  and  determined  leader, 
headed  a  revolt  in  May,  1397,  and  drove 
the  English  back.     Then  Edward  him- 
self went  to  Scotland  and  defeated  Wal- 
lace with  the  slanghter,  it  was  aaid,  of 
20,000  Scots  at  Falkirk  (July  23,  139r). 
For  nearly  six  years  the  atcrn  old  king 
carried  on  the  war,  meting  out  to  those 
opposing  him  the  pnnishment  of  rebels 
and  traitors,  who  had  taken   up  arms    Eleanoh,  Wirt  uf 
against   their  lawful    lord,  as    he   now      "**""    <-"■ 
claimed  to  be.     Wallace  himself  fell  into        """  ""  "'"  ' 
Edward's  hands  and  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 

By  1305  Scotland  was  subdued,  Edward's  home  affairs 

were  prosperous,  and  France  seemed  no  longer  hostile. 

Suddenly  a  new  revolt  broke  out  in  Scotland. 

■^  Balliol  had  proved  a  weak  king ;  now  Robert 

tgiisittbs        Bruce,  the  next  claimant,  led  the  Scots  with 

dBMh  W07^'*  ^*^''^  *"*^  courage  and  was  crowned  king  on 

'  '  March  37,  1306.  Edward  was  old  and  ill  but 
he  swore  to  crush  Bruce  without  mercy.  He  went  north 
to  Carlisle,  whence  he  directed  the  contest  with  such  skill 
that  Bruce  was  soon  a  refugee.  In  March,  1307,  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  met  at  Carlisle,  and  when  its  session  was 
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ended  the  king  mounted  his  horse  and  tried  to  lead  hU 
army  as  he  had  led  it  in  days  gone  by.     But  he  was  dy- 
ing.    During  three  laboriona  days 
he  was  able  to  ride  only  six  miles, 
and  on  July  7,  1307,  at  Borough- 
on-Sands,  near  CarliBle,  thoroughly 
.  worn  out,  Edward  died  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight;   no   other  English 
king  had  lived  so  long.     His  dy- 
ing  wishes   were    that    his    heart 
should  be  sent  to  the  Holy  Land, 
with  one  hundred  knights  to  fight 
for  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  that  his 
son  Edward  should  oontinue  the 
KouBiiT  Bj>cok  (isiii-isas).    war  against  the  Scots,  and  that  his 
bones  might  be  carried  at  the  head 
of  the  army  until  Scotland  was  snbdned.     Tlie  nnworthy 
son  abandoned  the  war,  and  sent  his  father's  body  with 
scant  ceremony  to  AVestminster. 

Edward  failed  to  do  the  things  that  perhaps  he  most 
desired.    Jerusalem  was  never  rescued ;  Scotland  was  not 
conquered,  but  rather  was  aroused  to  a  new 
^^_    ■  patriotism  in  resisting  the  English  foe.     Yet 

he  wrought  better  than  he  dreamed,  for  he 
gave  England  a  form  of  government  in  which  the  inter- 
ests of  all  classes  were  so  united  that  it  still  endures,  and 
almost  every  great  state  of  the  present  time  has  adopted 
his  model. 

SUHHART  OP  Datiss 

Richaril  I  went  nn  crusade  in  1190,  be  waa  captured  by  Leopold  of 
Austria  in  1103  and  nut  libertited  until  1194.  Meanwhile  the  borons 
at  home  showed  their  power  hj  deposing  his  Justiciar,  William 
Lon^hanip,  in  llfll.  To  check  French  designs  in  Normandy,  in 
1197  Richard  bnilt  in  a  single  year  the  enormous  Chateau  Gnillard,  but 
John  lost  it  in  13(14  and  Xormandy  was  finally  severed  from  England. 
In  1208  lheI'o[«  placed  England  nnderan  Interdict,  which  ended 
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only  in  121S  with  John's  l>eeoiDiiig  the  Tassal  of  the  Pope.  John 
lost  Bonvilieg  io  1214  and  his  own  barons  forced  htm  lo  sign  the 
Great  Charter  In  131S.  The  French  invasion  of  1216  was  checked 
by  John's  death  in  the  same  year.  Henry  III  did  little  of  moment 
until  Simon  de  Montfort  and  other  borons  forced  iiiin  to  restrict 
his  authority  by  the  ProvlBions  of  Oxford  In  1258.  Civil  war 
■OOD  followed.  Simon  de  Montfort  summoned  knights  of  the  shire 
to  a  Parliament  In  1264,  but  he  was  himself  killed  in  the  battle  of  Eves- 
ham in  136S.  The  DIctnm  of  Kenllworth  In  1266  restored  Henry's 
power.  Edward  I  enacted  the  First  Statute  of  Westminster  In 
1275,  that  of  Kortnaln  In  1239,  that  of  We8tinln§ter  11.  found- 
ing enUllg,  In  1285,  and  the  SUtute  ({nia  Emptorea  In  1290.  His 
wars  with  Wales,  begun  in  1376,  did  not  end  until  1204,  after  three 
successive  outbreaks.  Edward  banished  the  Jews  In  1290. 
Margaret  of  Scotland  died  in  the  same  year  and  the  disputes  about 
the  succession  began.  The  first  complete  Parliament  in  which 
clergy,  lords  and  commons  sat  was  held  In  1296-  The  Scottish 
war  broke  out  in  1396,  and  Edward  defeated  the  Scots  in  the  battle 
of  F'alkirk  in  1208.  The  Scots  made  Robert  Brnee  their  kin;  In 
1806,  and  Edward  died  in  1307  while  invading  Scotland. 
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CHAPTER    VIII 
"gwgH'Ti  Oivilization  in  the  Thirieentlt  0sntiU7 

The  age  presents  one  chief  contrast  with  the  present 
day ;  for  trade,  which  furnishes  a  chief  stimulus  in  mod- 
Th.  toportaD.  ^"^  1'^^'  P'^'y^  *  ^"*"'  '*  *  growing,  part  in 
oftiiaoharchin  in ediieval  England.     Interests  connected  with 
medicTilUh.     ^^^  Church  pervaded  and  dominated  society. 
The  tithe — the  enforced  payment  by  all  classes  for  the 
Church's  support  of  a  fixed  proportion,  nsnally  one  tenth, 
of  the  produce  of 
the  soil — gave  the 
Church    an    abun- 
dant rerenue.  Bieh- 
ops   were,    hesides, 
great    landed    pro- 
prietors, and  mon- 
asteries like  St.  AI- 
-  hans   held    numcr^ 
ous  manors  and  had 
thousands  of  lahour- 
era  in  their  seryice. 
Though  the  higher 
elcrgj'  ranked  with 
PR.K-.Te,  Tn...Tt:KST„  Centlrv.  tliebaronsandoften 

played  a  great  part 
in  public  life,  the  position  of  the  parish  priest  was  less 
dignified  than  we  might  imagine.  He  was  usually  ap- 
pointed by  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  was  not  entirely 
supreme  in  the  parish,  for  the  people  had  a  rciil  voice  in 
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its  administratioD.  The  church  vaa  generally  built  at 
their  expense,  they  chose  the  churchwardens  charged 
with  its  Snances,  and  in  the  annual  parish 
^J'*''^  meeting  were  Iree  to  discuss  its  aSairs.  The 
priest's  duty  was  to  sing  mass,  to  baptize, 
confess,  marry,  and  bury  his  parishioners.  He  preached 
rarely  and  might  never  deliver  a  sermon  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry.  Occasionally  a  priest  had  a  wife, 
but  as  the  Church  condemned  this,  a  married  priest  lost 
respect.  If  permitted  to  say  grace  for  and  to  dine  with 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  the  priest  was  often  treated  as  an 
inferior,  sitting  with  the  dependents  below  a  great  salt- 
cellar placed  on  the  table,  while  those  of  higher  rank — the 
lord,  his  family,  and  friends — sat  above  it.  Often,  in- 
The  Ohniob  deed,  the  priest  was  of  servile  origin.  A  vil- 
pnmiitn  lein's  son,  once  ordained   by  a  bishop,  was 

™™°'  free ;  many  a  villein  sent  his  son  to  school  to 

learn  to  read  in  the  hope  of  his  being  ultimately  ordained, 
and  the  Church  helped  in  this  way  to  recruit  the  ranks 
of  the  free. 

The  monasteries,  so  important  an  element  in  the  life 
of  the  time,  were  in  theory,  and  some  of  them  were  iu 
fact,  homes  of  prayer.  To  them  men  and 
women  who  desirtd  a  quiet  life  retired  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  which  they  could  be 
certain  nowhere  else ;  they  gave  up  all  their  property  and 
took  solemn  vows  to  live  a  chaste  life  and  obey  those  in 
authority.  A  convent,  the  term  including  houses  both  of 
men  and  of  women,  was  organized  on  the  principle  of  a 
life  in  common.  Its  members  met  in  the  church  at  Ica^t 
dz  or  seven  times  a  day  for  prayer;  they  took  their  meal-i, 
they  shared  their  employments  together,  and  daily  in  the 
chftpter-honse  they  confessed  their  faults  in  each  other's 
presence  and  were  duly  punished.  In  such  a  life,  there 
was  really  little  privacy,  and  a  well-regulated  monastery 
vaa  a  scene  of  bnsy  industry.    Its  abbot  was  occupied  with 
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the  aSaira  of,  perhaps,  a  dozen  manors  and  passed  from 
one  to  the  other  often  in  considerable  state,  and  the  mon- 
astery had  a  hierarchy  of  officials — a  prior,  precentor,  cel- 
larer, chamberlain,  etc. — whose  duties  were  exacting  and 


NoKMAN    HONASTERV. 

CoiiJM'tunil  n^Ioratian  of  Kirketull  Abbe;  as  iu  llMi. 

who  were  obliged  to  keep  accnrate  accounts  of  every 
farthing  which  they  spent.  To  each  monk  was  aligned 
his  task ;  he  taught  in  the  monastery  school,  or  worked  in 
the  garden,  or  wrote  the  precious  chronicles  which  are 
our  chief  sources  of  information  for  the  life  of  mediseyal 
England,  or  shared  in  the  other  industries  of  a  great  aad 
self-contained  household.  The  monastery  often  had  a  con- 
siderable body  of  lay  workmen— its  millers,  shoemakers, 
carpenters,  tailors,  and  blacksmiths — and  it  spent  vast 
revenues  upon  building.  The  life  had  its  own  excite- 
ments. There  were  lawsuits  with  the  bishop  in  regard  to 
exemptions  from  his  authority ;  towns  grew  up  on  mon- 
astery lands,  and  then  dues  were  to  be  collected  and  rights 
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to  be  defined ;  there  vere  appeals,  BOmctimea  to  the  king, 
sometimes  to  Rome.  The  moolcB  joaraejed  far  on  the 
boBiaesa  of  the  convent,  and  thus  saw  something  of  the 
world,  and  they  also  received  in  the  convent  travellers, 
who  brought  to  them  the  news  of  the  day. 

Life  in  the  monastery  was  thus  often  far  removed  from 
the  quiet  that  devotees  may  have  wished.     The  claims  of 
OominUon  ud    '^^  world  Were  sometimes  too  fully  recogniBed. 
nfbrmiBtiu       Abbots    lived   in    great    slate    and    learned 
mimutvriai.       worldly  ambitions  and  amuBements;   monks 
often  fell  into  laxity  and  vice.     From  time  to  time  re- 
formers attacked  the  prevailing  abuaes.      At   Clnny,  in 
the  ttrelfth  century,  began  a  reform  of 
the  old  Benedictine  rule,  and  stricter 
living  was  enforced  in  the  hundreds  of 
Gluniac   houses.      When   Cluny  itself 
fell  away,  the  Cistercians  played  the 
role  of  reformers,  but  they,  too,  in  time 
declined.    Ereu  at  their  best  the  monks 
dsemed  it  no  part  of  their  duty  to  re- 
form the  world,  aiming  rather  to  for- 
get it  wholly ;  but  Ci-.rly  in 
^J^^"'     the  thirteenth   century  a 
Frtnoli  of  new  zeal  to  help  the  needy 

jj,,ijijji_  appeared,  when  Francis  of 

Assisi  and    his    followers,    , 
who  called  themselves  friars  or  brothers,      (istehiian  Munk 
went  about  Italy  preaching  in  the  mar- 
ket-places and  village  streets.     They  devoted  themselves 
to  lepers  and  others  of  the  suffering  and  neg- 
lected classes.     Dominic,  a  Spaniard,  began 
about  the  same   time  a  similar   movement. 
The  friars  took  vows  to  remain  poor  and  to 
beg  for  the  means  to  live.     They  began  work 
in  England  in  the  early  days  of  Henry  III,  and  through 
their  zeal  and  purity  quickly  won  great  influence.     By 
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caring  for  disease,  they  gave  s  atimulaa  to  the  stud;  of 

medicitie,  and  thej  were  Dot  tied  by  the  monke'  routine 

of  duties,  but  free  to  go  from  place  to 

place.      Though   before  half  a  century 

passed  they,  too,  became  corrupted,  they 

were  even  then,  perhaps,  better  than  their 

age. 

The  Conqueror  neither  gave  nor  sold 
land  to  his  followers,  but,  in  the  fashion 
of  the  time,  granted  it  to  them,  subject 
ThsnriiuiiilH  *"  conditions  of  feudal  serv- 
sffnihl  ice  to  himself.     The  leaders, 

"■""'  who    secured     hundreds    of 

manors,  were  required  to  take  solemn 
oath  to  be  loyal  to  the  king  and  in  pro- 
portion to  their  holdings  to  furnish  him 
with  fighting  men  for  his  wars.  Under 
feudal  tenure  the  nation  waa,  indeed,  a 
great  family,  bound  by  something  like 
family  ties  to  the  king.  His  vassals 
were  required  to  give  him  special  help  when  his  eldest 
son  was  knighted,  his  eldest  daughter  married,  or  he  him- 
self was  taken  captive.  A  tenant  of  the  king  who  proved 
a  coward  in  the  day  of  battle,  or  otherwise  unfaithful, 
forfeited  his  lands ;  when  a  tenanUin-chief  died,  his  beir 
succeeded  only  after  securing  from  the  king  the  right ; 
if  he  died  without  an  heir,  the  king  resumed  possession 
of  the  property;  if  the  heir  was  a  minor,  the  king  ap- 
pointed a  guardian ;  if  the  successor  was  an  unmarried 
woman,  the  king  nominated  a  husband  for  her,  since  only 
a  man  could  do  the  required  military  service;  when  the 
vassal  wished  to  transfer  his  holding  to  another,  the  king 
demanded  a  fine  for  granting  the  right.  Thus  at  every 
turn  the  landholder  came  face  to  face  with  the  king's 
authority.  Ordinarily,  the  king's  revenues  from  his  own 
land  and  the  dues,  fees,  and  fines  pertaining  to  his  jurisdio- 
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tioQ  sufficed  for  bin  support.     But  for  special  purposes, 
such  as  war,  he  was  obliged  to  levy  taxes,  and  Edward  I 
established  the  principle  that  this  should  be 
oidluilif  done  only  with  the  consent  of  those  who  had 

"UtMorliit  to  pay.  The  burden  of  taxation  was  at  times 
almost  intolerable.  We  find  Edward  I  forcing 
the  clergy  to  pay  him  the  half  of  a  year's  income,  and 
other  classes  suffered  in  the  same  proportion.  The  lord 
The  kMTT  **^  responsible  to  the  sovereign  for  the  taxes 
kardanof  upon  his  estates,  and  had  to  force  those  be- 

neath him  to  pay.  His  jurisdiction  went  as 
far,  in  earlier  times,  as  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  in 
the  days  of  Stephen  some  of  the  barons  even  coined  their 
own  money  and  levied  private  war, 

.  A  new  code  of  honour  that  appears  in  this  age  united 
the  upper  classes  in  courteons  and  -helpful  relations, 
^hen  chivalry  first  began  we  do  not  know, 
rf^l^^'"  but  it  was  strongest  during  the  crusading 
era.  Then  the  great  knightly  orders  were 
founded:  the  Knights  Templars,  the  Knights  Hospital- 
lers, and  the  .Teutonic  Knights.     From  the  early  age  of 


Amcnia  *  Kmonr. 
The  kinK  is  girding  on  tho  aword,  other  knighU  ai 


seven  the  aspirant  to  knighthood  served  some  other  knight 
as  page,  cleaned  his  armour  and  weapons,  sometimes  even 
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groomed  his  horse  aad  performed  other  menial  services. 
At  fourteen  he  chose  a  lady  as  the  special  object  of 
his  derotion,  and  re- 
ceived the  consecrat- 
ed sword  of  an  es- 
quire. To  his  aerrice 
as  a  knight  he  was 
finally  ordained  t>y  a 
ritual  not  unlike  that 
which  made  a  priest. 
After  fasting,  prayer, 
and  confession  of  his 
sins,  he 


kppraatioHhiji      partook 
(.knighthooj.       ^f      j^g 


sacrament,  had  his  ^^^  ^^ 
sword  blessed  by  the' 
priest,  was  then  formally  arrayed  in  armour  and  made 
his  solemn  vows.  To  be  loyal  to  God  and  tlie  king,  to 
be  true  in  all  his  undertakings,  to  profer  honour  to  gain, 
to  be  pure,  to  reverence  purity  in  women  and  to  serve 
them,  were  among  the  pledges  of  the  knight.  Chivalry 
was  a  league  among  those  of  gentle  blood,  and 
iMgntuMDg  its  obligations  did  not  extend  to  the  lower 
thsappor  classes;  but  it  was  in  itself  a  lofty  code  for  an 

age  of  brute  force;  it  helped  to  make  war 
more  merciful  and  to  keep  high  ideals  before  the  mind. 
The  king,  the  nobility,  even  the  higher  clergy,  had  power 
to  make  knights,  and  in  time  nearly  every  layman  of  gen- 
tle blood  ranked  as  a  knight. 

If  history  were  only  the  record  of  the  work  of  govern- 
ments, we  should  keep  our  eyes  in  this  age 
onUiBiu^.     ^"  kings  and  barons  only,  for  by  them  the 
state  VFas  ruled.     But  the  condition  of  the 
thousands  of  labourers  upon  the  manors  is  of  vital  interest 
to  us.     A  manor  usually  contained  five  or  six  thousand 
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acres,  and  the  manor-house^  where  dwelt  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  or  his  steward,  was  the  centre  of  its  life.  Every 
three  weeks  its  hall  was  the  scene  of  a  court  in  which  neg- 
lect of  duty,  payments,  questions  of  weights 
Oa  luagi.  *°^  measures,  and  other  business  of  the 
manor  came  up  for  judgment,  and  the  lord  of 
the  manor  had  sometimes  criminal  jarisdiction,  even  to 
the  extent  of  the  death  penalty.  What  we  may  oall  "the 
home  farm"  of  the  manor,  the  demesne,  was  retained  by 
the  lord  himself.  Often  he  had  slares  who  rendered  him 
personal  serricea  as  required,  hut  most  of  the  labour  on  the 
manor  was  done  by  freemen  or  by  villeins.  Of  these  the 
freeman  paid  a  fixed  rent,  usually  in  labour ;  he  could  not 
be  disturbed  so  long  as  he  paid  it,  and  he  might  come  and 
go  as  he  chose.  We  may  believe,  however,  that  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  there  were  comparatively 
few  freemen  on  the  manors,  and  that  those  who  tilled  the 
soil  were  chiefly  the  nnfree  dwellers  in  the  villages  (vills) 
Ike  bvenra  ^^°  were  known  as  villeins.  The  mediB3val 
ud  Tllialu  »n  labourer  lived,  not  like  the  farmer  in  America, 
™°"'  on  the  land  which  each  cultivated,  but  in  a 
village,  where  the  cottages  stood  close  together,  and  were 
some  distance  perhaps  from  the  scene  of  toil.  A  manor 
was  usually  cultivated  on  what  is  known  as  the  three-field 
system,  the  arable  land  being  divided  into  three  great 
open  fields  each  having  in  one  year  a  crop  sown  in  the 
autumn,  in  the  next  one  sown  in  the  spring,  and  in  the 
Th«  tmu  on  tliird  lying  fallow.  The  tillage  was  rude. 
•Uoh  tha  Kdl  Teams  of  four,  eight,  or  even  twelve  oxen 
vH«idiiT«t«d.  dragged  huge  wooden  ploughs,  which  turned 
but  a  shallow  furrow;  the  value  of  fertiliziTig  was  little 
understood,  and  the  soil  produced  not  more  than  one-third 
of  what  the  same  acreage  would  yield  at  the  present  time. 
Though  the  villein  had  sometimes  only  a  cottage  and  a 
garden  he  usually  cultivated  for  himself  about  thirty  acres, 
which  were  often  to  be  f onud  in  as  many  strips  scattered 
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over  the  whole  area  of  the  manor.  The  manor  was,  indeed, 
one  huge  farm,  and  those  upon  it  were  knit  together  by 
very  close  ties.    Sometimes  the  Tilleina  were  jointly  re- 


sponsible for  their  service  to  the  lord,  and  they  thus  had 
every  motive  to  ui^e  each  other  to  efficiency.  The  duties 
varied  on  different  manors.  In  winter  and  summer 
months  a  villein  usually  gave  his  master  about  three  days' 

labour  in  each  week,  but  at  barvest-time  the 
Ubmu^nMlred  amount  often  increased  to  four,  and  a  villein 
from  the  was,  indeed,  obliged  sometimes  to  hire  other 

labourers  to  help  him  discharge  his  duty  to 
his  lord  at  this  busy  season.  He  bad  for  his  reward  the 
product  of  his  own  land,  and  thus  was  inspired  by  a 
tenant's  or  owner's  motives  to  thrift  and  care.' 

Though  the  villein  was  thus  not  a  mere  slave  his  condi- 
tion was  servile  and  his  children  inherited  it ;  once  a  vil- 
The  •erriu  ^^^'^  always  a  villein.  He  could  not  leave  the 
oonditiaB<^  manor  and  his  lord  might  force  him  to  give 
(bctlUaln.  yp  ^jjg  holding  for  another  and  to  assume 
new  duties.  He  had  no  rights  of  property  against 
his  lord,  who  on  a  villein's  death  took  his  possessions;  he 
could  not  name  a  successor  to  bis  holding ;  if  he  desired 
to  send  his  son  to  school,  or  to  allow  his  daughter  to 
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many,  he  must  pay  the  lord  for  the  right ;  if  he  made  a 
bargain,  he  muBt  get  his  lord's  consent ;  on  the  increase  of 
his  cattle  be  mast  pay  to  the  lord  a  percentage ;  he  mast 
grind  bis  com  at  bis  lord's  mill,  and  pay  what  fee  the  lord 
charged ;  at  Beasous  like  Easter  and  Cbristmas  he  was 
sometimes  obliged  to  make  presents  of  eggs  and  poultry  to 
his  master.  Yet  the  villein's  condition,  thongb  nnfree,  was 
probably  better  than  we  should  suppose.  His  lord  might  not 
Tha  iagtm  tt  '"Jure  bim  in  life  or  limb.  What  be  made  by 
Uburtj  «n]DT«d  hJsholdingbelonged  in  practice  tohimself.and 
bj  the  TiUeta.  pjj^jj  f^^  jjjg  profits  he  was  able  to  purchase 
his  own  freedom.  His  land,  too,  passed  usually  to  his  own 
kin,  and  questions  between  him  and  his  lord  were  settled 
in  the  manorial  court,  in  which  a  jury  of  tenants  gave 
judgment.  The  lord's  relations  to  his  villeins  were  regu- 
lated by  varying  custom.  On  some  manors  the  villeins 
were  little  short  of  freemen ;  on  others  a  harsh  master 
could  make  their  lot  wretched.     The  chief  drawback  in 

the  villein's  service  was  its  uncertainty.  The 
di»dTuituM  freeman  knew  exactly  what  was  required  of 
of  tha  tUMo  him ;  the  villein  did  not  know  on  one  day 
i?f^^.^"'    what  service  might  be  demanded  the  next. 

In  early  medieval  society  money  was  little 
used,  and  exact  values  wore  not  placed  upon  services,  but 
as  time  went  on  the  commercial  spirit  developed,  and 
greater  precision  came  into  the  relations  on  the  manor ; 
then  the  villeins'  duties  were  more  strictly  defined,  and 
they  came  to  differ  leas  and  less  from  those  of  the  freemen. 
Some  freemen,  indeed,  took  Tilleina'  holdings  and  dis- 
charged their  duties,  while  some  villeins  performed  the 
services  of  freemen,  and  the  sharp  distinction  between 
free  and  servile  tended  to  disappear.  By  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  centurv  it  was  weakened ;  by  the  end  of  the 
fourteenth,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was  almost  gone. 

Other  industries  besides  farming  flourished   in  the 
village,  which  was  largely  self-contained.     The  housewife 
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made  the  homeapun  for  clothing ;  the  peasant  hnilt  hie 
own  wattled  cabin ;  the  village  tanner,  bootmaker,  smith, 
and  carpenter  plied  their  trades.  Only  for 
!!'5^^Sj**  building  the  Tillage  church  or  the  lord's  castle 
was  much  outside  help  required,  and  local 
labour  and  skill  appear  to  have  sufficed  even  for  them  ia 
a  way  that  we  should  hardly  suspect.  The  beautiful  wood 
carving  and  stained  glass,  the  engraving  on  the  monn- 
mental  brasses,  even  the  casting  of  the  hells,  found  then, 
or  a  little  later,  in  almost  every  church,  were  achieved 
by  local  labour,  we  hardly  know  how.  The  amazing 
building  energy  of  the  Normans  must  have  stimulated  the 
trades  aSected  by  it,  and  to  this  extent  widened  the 
range  .of  village  industry. 

There  was  little  room  in  the  manorial  village  for  others 
than  those  sharing  permanently  in  its  work,  and  the  sur- 
plus population  must  have  found  the  con- 
ditions of  life  hard.    A  landless  man  was  apt 
-^^  to  be  seized  and  enslaved  by  some  lawless 

noble.  The  life  even  of  those  whose  lot  was 
happier  was  wretched  enough.  Their  dirty  hovels,  covered 
with  turf  or  thatch,  were  without  floor,  chimney,  or  win- 
dow. Apparently  fuel  was  abundant  on  account  of  the 
many  stretches  of  forest,  and  the  dwellers  crouched  in 
cold  weather  about  a  fire  on  the  bare  ground,  and  at  bed- 
time probably  threw  themselves  on  straw  in  the  comer  in 
a  manner  hardly  superior  to  that  of  an  American  Indian 
in  his  wigwam.  Though  gin  and  rum  wer^  still  unknown, 
the  peasant  was  often  sodden  with  beer,  npon  the  brewing 
and  selling  of  which  there  was  apparently  no  restriction. 
The  life  had  no  doubt  its  joyous  side.  England  was  called 
"  merry  "  as  early  aa  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  I.  Village  feasts 
and  sports  had  their  own  charms  for  simple-minded  and 
unlettered  men,  but  the  diversions  were  few  and  the 
peasant's  cheerless  life  was  degraded  by  brutal  tastes  and 
habits. 
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Crime  was  rife  in  mediieval  England  and  justice  long 
irregular.  Though  the  Conqueror  placed  the  clergy 
.^  under  the  Bishops'  Courts,  he  disturbed  the 

idminiitntioi  criminal  law  but  little.  The  chief  landhold- 
rfariniui  gra  and  the  Hundred  and  the  County  Courts, 
all  had  criminal  jurisdiction.  After  Stephen's 
lawless  days  Henry  II  found  these  courts  in  chaos.  Hia 
aim  was  to  bring  the  more  serious  criminal  cases  nnder 
his  own  authority  and  in  time  his  Bherifts  presided  in 
the  County  Courts  and  his  trained  justices  travelled  up 
and  down  the  land.  The  old  system  was  not  wholly  swept 
away  but  the  Hundred  Court  rapidly  declined,  and  then 
the  County  Court  became  of  chief  importance,  though 
many  great  lords  continued  to  try  criminals.  So  common 
was  the  death  penalty  that  the  gallows  and  the  gibbet,  with 
their  ghastly  array,  were  found  on  nearly  every  large  es- 
tate. But  the  king  bad  every  selfish  motive  to  check  the 
power  in  important  affairs  of  all  but  his  own  tribunals,  since 
the  goods  ot  those  who  were  hanged  or  banished  by  bis 
judgment,  or  who  fled  from  his  justice,  became  his  prop- 
erty.   Vast  sums  passed  in  this  way  into  the  royal  coffers. 

At  a  trial  the  sheriff  or  justice  sat  usually  in  the  open 
air,  and  abont  him  were  the  freemen  summoned  from  the 
Dalbou  of  hundreds  and  villages.  Evidence  of  the  guilt 
■wdtaTil  or  innocence  of  the  accused  was  not  taken  as 

jiftio*.  ^g  should  take  it.     There  was  no  weighiug 

of  testimony  on  both  sides  and  trying  thus  to  determine 
the  facts.  If  the  accused  swore  that  he  was  innocent  and 
other  reputable  men  swore  that  they  believed  him,  he  was 
acquitted.  If  he  could  not  secure  this  help,  he  went 
through  the  ordeal  as  in  the  pre-N"orman  days.  The  Nor- 
mans brought  with  them  the  practice  of  trial 
^0^  by  battle.     Under  this,  accuser  and  accused, 

armed  with  weapons  like  short  pickaxes,  left 
the  issue  to  the  Ood  of  Battles,  and  fought  sometimes  for 
a  whole  day.    The  aim  of  each  was  not  so  much  to  kill 
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the  other  ae  to  force  him  to  yield  and  cr;  "crayen/* 
The  accused  who  pronounced  this  fatal  word  waa  deemed 
guilty  and    often   executed  forthwith.     If   the  accuser 
failed  to  make  good  his  charge,  he  was  henceforth  dis- 
graced.    Trial  by  jury,  which  springs  from  this  age,  at 
first  differed  much  from  its  present  form.    As  the  popu- 
lation  was  scanty  and  the  men  in  each  com- 
munity were  well  informed  of  local  doings, 
when  any  one  was  accused,  his  neighbours  were  sum- 
moned to  say  what  they  knew  shout  him.    They  were 
the  jury  supposed  at 
first    to    judge    from 
-  their  own  knowledge, 
but  in  time  they  heard 
the  evidence  of  others 
on  points  of  which  they 
wero   personally   igno- 
rant, and  thus  the  jury 
as  we  know  it  was  de- 
veloped.  It  was  indeed 
rather  as  to  personal 
character    than  as  to 
the  facts  that  \he  first 
jurors  gave  testimony, 
and  many  a  man  was 
JumciAt  DuiL.  hanged   more  for  hia 

general  bad  character 
than  on  evidence  connecting  him  with  a  crime.  The  or- 
deal fell  into  disuse  after  1215,  and  then  conviction  by 
Trialbr  ii''y  '^^^  common,  though  the  accused  still 

jmygenml  had  the  right  to  refuse  this  kind  of  trial. 
To  force  his  consent  he  was  sometimes  half 
starved,  sometimes  hea%7  weights  were  placed  upon  his 
naked  chest  until  from  this  "peine  forte  et  dure"  he 
yielded,  or  perhaps  died.  Not  only  in  criminal  but  also 
in  civil  cases  juries  were  summoned. 
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Human  life  wae  but  little  respected,  death  was  the 
penalty  for  even  trifling  theft  and  there  were  holocausts 
TJKfrBqnnio.  °'  victims;  in  every  year  hundreds,  perhaps 
cfibfldMth  thousands,  vere  hanged.  Cattle  and  horse 
'"''^'''  stealing  was  then,  as-  it  is  now  in  the  more 

unsettled  parts  of  America,  a  common  offence.  For  baser 
crimes  there  was  heavier  punishment  than  hanging.  The 
man  who  tampered  with  the  king's  coin  was  torn  to  pieces 


by  horses.  By  the  time  of  Edward  I  the  subject  guilty  of 
treason  was  hanged  until  nearly  dead;  his  entrails  were 
then  torn  out  while  he  was  still  alive  and  burned  before 
his  face,  and  he  was  finally  beheaded ;  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  his  head  should  be  exposed  in  some  public 
place  and  the  four  quarters  of  his  body  sent  to  as  many 
different  towns  in  England  as  a  terrible  warning  to 
others. 

When  the  veil  is  lifted  from  the  mediceval  village,  we 
get  a  picture  of  brutal  lawleaanoss  that  staggers  us.  Al- 
TtwlawlauDBM  '"'^^^  ^J  accident  we  have  the  records  of  the 
ormadlaral  Hundred  of  North  Erpingham  for  the  year 
England.  1285,  and  in  that  year,  within  a  radius  of  twelve 

miles,  eight  men  and  four  women  were  murdered  and  three 
men  and  two  women  were  killed  in  fatal  frays.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  same  region  had  seen  quite  recently 
eleven  persons  hanged,  and  one  man,  for  tampering  with 
the  king's  coin,  was  torn  to  pieces  by  horses.  The  women 
were  as  savage  as  the  men.    In  this  hopeless  and  wretched 
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society  self-destruction  was  commoD;  there  were  five 
suicides  in  this  year — two  being  ol  women.  To  pre- 
vent outrage  at  night  William  the  Conqueror  introduced 
into  England  the  use  of  the  curfew:  when  the  church 
bell  rang  in  the  evening  the  people  were  to  close  their 
doors  and  not  to  go  forth  again.  Nevertheless  evildoers 
went  abroad  in  the  dark,  and  it  often  happened  in  some 
lonely  house  that  man  and  wife,  sons  and  daughters,  were 
murdered  and  that  anything  worth  taking  was  carried  off. 
When  an  evil  deed  was  discovered  and  the  alarm  was 
raised,  it  was  every  man's  duty  to  join  this  "  hue  and  cry  " 
and  to  track  the  criminal  down  if  he  could.  But  to  secure 
those  who  had  done  their  work  in  the  silence  of  the  night 
was  not  easy ;  the  peasants  were  busy  with  their  own  toil 
and  BO  stolid  in  their  ignorance  as  not  to  be  greatly  con- 
cerned to  aid  the  cause  of  justice,  and  many  a  brutal 


The  men  in  each  township  were  divided  into  groups 
of  ten,  called  Tithings,  and  in  lieu  of  police  protection, 
as  we  kuow  it,  these  ten  were  responsible  for  one  another's 
The  Tittdng  Conduct ;  they  were  bound  to  produce  for  trial 
uidtherruik.  any  of  their  number  who  might  be  accused, 
^™S^  and  were  liable  to  pay  for  the  injury  done  by 

any  of  them,  except  so  far  as  each  could  prove  hia  own 
innocence.  The  members  of  the  tithing  took  a  formal 
obligation  called  the  "Frank-pledge"  to  discharge  this 
police  duty.  Every  villager  was  required  to  join  a  tith- 
ing, and  it  was  the  business  of  the  court  of  the  hundred 
or  of  the  manor  to  see  that  this  was  done,  since  those  not 
under  bonds  of  frank-pledge  were  suspicious  characters. 
It  was  difficult  for  a  man  to  pass  from  one  place  to  an- 
ThsOhnroh'i  other,  for  where  he  was  unknown  a  tithing 
rigbiof  might  not  be  open  to  him.     The  utter  law- 

iuotoMy.  lessnesa  of  some  districts  shows  that  the  ti- 
thing system  was  no  guarantee  of  order,  but  in  others  it 
was  no  doubt  more  succesEfuL    The  Church's  right  of 
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sanctuary  often  proved  friendly  to  rice.  A  designing 
Griminal  might  commit  a  terrible  crime,  bnt  if  he  eecaped 
to  s  charch  or  churchyard  the  civil  law  could  not  touch 
him  while  he  remained  there.  The  Church  might  of 
coarse  eject  him,  and  he  could  then  be  secured,  hut  more 
usually  he  was  allowed  to  leave  the  country  under  her 
protection.  No  doubt  muny  criminals  were  thus  practi- 
cally banished,  but  the  right  of  sanctuary  encouraged  vice 
and  the  precincts  of  churches  often  became  the  homes  of 
brutal  rufBans  who  would  sally  forth,  under  cover  of  night, 
to  commit  crime  and  fall  back  upon  the  sacred  precincts 
as  a  refuge. 

The  Conquest  appears  to  have  brought  at  first  some* 
thing  like  ruin  to  the  English  towns,  for  the  cowed  Eng- 
lish, who  made  up  the  trading  classes,  had  no 
uT^°^*^  hope  or  courage  to  develop  commerce.  But 
Norman  rule  soon  gave  better  security  and 
order  than  had  been  known  before.  Norman  kings  held 
both  sides  of  the  English  Channel  and  they  could  aid 
English  trade  to  come  into  toiich  with  continental  mar- 
kets. By  the  time  of  Henry  I  the  wool  trade  was  impor- 
tant and  gave  new  life  to  the  towns.  They  multiplied 
rapidly,  and  by  the  thirteenth  century  practically  all  of 
them  were  self-governing.  Edwjird  1  summoned  mem- 
bers to  Parliament  from  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  towns.  But  they  were  tiny  places;  before  1300 
the  largest  borough  in  England,  outside  of  London,  con- 
tained only  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants.  In  the  nar- 
row streets  reigned  indescribable  filth  and  misery ;  many 
of  the  houses  were  only  of  mud,  with  a  roof  of  thatch  and 
reeds,  for  the  wealth  and  energy  of  England  were  in  this 
age  spent,  not  in  improving  the  towns,  but  in  building 
castles,  cathedrals,  and  monasteries.  Tanners,  butchers, 
and  mercers  were  the  chief  townsmen,  and  to  this  day 
the  upper  classes  in  England  do  not  dwell  in  the  towns. 
The  mediffival  townsmen  had  bnt  a  humble  share  in  the 
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life  of  the  QstioD,  and  tbeir  members  of  Parliament  were 
long  looked  down  upoD  by  those  who  aat  for  the  counties. 

Bnt  LoDdoQ  was  then,  as  now,  a  place  apart. 
^S««PM»^  In   the  old   England,  merchanta  of  London 

bad  ranked  ae  barons.  William  the  Con- 
qaeror  fonnd  it  a  city  of  wooden  honses  liable  to  d&- 
Btructive  fires.     His  massive  tower  of  London  soon  held 


A  Town  Stubt. 
St.  Louis  of  France  on  his  way  to  church  In  the  early  niomInK  received  tin. 
contents  of  a  bssiu  of  dirty  wnter  thrown  out  of  a  niiidow  by  H  student. 
InfteaJ  of  liclng  uiKry  the  king  rewarded  tho  student  for  rlaing  aurly  to 
xtudf.    Note  tliut  some,  <f  not  all,  ofthc  wiadowa  have  no  glaiu. 

the  sometimes  turbulent  capital  in  check  and  its  streets 
were  in  time  lined  with  6tone  edifices;  its  importance  in 
trade  and  political  life  grew,  and  every  great  man  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  keep  a  London  house.  The  Con- 
queror gave  London  a  charter  which  aseured  to  it  priv- 
ileges and  independence  that  no  other  place  in  England 
at  the  time  posseaaed. 

In  the  life  of  tlie  towns  the  guilds  were  prominent. 
By  tlie  year  1300  no  less  than  one   hundred  and  fifty 
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English  towns  had  merchant  guilds,  with  ralnable  privi' 
leges  conferred  by  the  king.  A  merchant  guild  some- 
times  controlled  the  trade  of  a  whole  county, 
and  since  it  allowed  a  share  to  none  but  tnem- 
bers  there  is  no  wonder  that  the  merchant  guilds  in  time 
ruled  the  town  and  that  the  G  uild  Hall  became  the  centre 
of  cItIc  life.  Artisans  organized  their  own  craft  guilds, 
which  excluded  all  but  membera  from  work  in  the  trade 
concerned,  and  sometimes  the  craft  guilds  were  at  war 
with  the  merchant  guilds,  as  the  producer  is  often  Btill  at 
war  with  the  middleman.  No  doubt,  the  guilds,  strong  in 
their  priTileges,  were  selfish  and  tyrannical  and  prevented 
many  an  honest  worker  from  securing  employment.  But 
the  freedom  from  competition  removed  the  temptation  to 
do  bad  work,  and  there  was  strict  superrisioD  and  a  per- 
sistent demand  for  good  measure  and  good  quality.  The 
guilds,  too,  served  useful  functions  as  benefit  and  in- 
sarance  societies  and  they  aided  education ;  to  this  day 
some  of  them  survive  in  London  and  use  their  abundant 
revenues  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  same  system  of  privilege  that  protected  the  Eng- 
lish trader  also  protected  the  foreigners  residing  in  Eng- 
land. The  house,  or  guild,  of  German  traders 
taaS»S!^*  had  by  the  reign  of  Henry  III  what  "was 
in  reality  a  fortress  in  London  known  as 
the  Steelyard.  It  was  inclosed  by  a  wall ;  it  had  its  great 
hall  like  a  mediieval  castle;  its  members  had  each  his 
coat  of  armour  and  the  strong  gates  closed  at  curfew. 
Such  elaborate  military  provision  indicates  a  certain  in- 
„,     ,  „  security ;  but  by  the  time  of  Edward  I  this 

■ttsntlrai  to  was  passing  away,  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
*"^  was  now  too  much  concerned  with  trade  and 

industry  to  leave  them  to  the  caprices  of  rival  monopolists. 
Parliament  assumed  control  of  trade  mattur^t,  and  the  old, 
irregular,  and  unequal  dues  gave  way  to  the  national  cus- 
toms.    In  earlier  times  pirates  bad  preyed  upon  English 
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commerce,  but  Edward  I  took  special  paina  to  make  the 
eesB  aecnre  and  to  extend  and  increase  the  continental 
markets  for  English  wares.  He 
improved  quays  and  harbours  and 
declared  himself  the  master  of  the 
Channel.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jews  in  his  reign  was  largely  due 
to  the  growing  confidence  of  the 
English,  aB  a  trading  people,  in 
their  own  financial  capacity,  but 
the  exports  were  still  chiefly  the 
products  of  the  sea,  the  farm,  or 
the  mine — flesh  and  &s\\,  wool  and 
hides,  lead  and  tin ;  in  manufac- 
tures England  had  as  yet  no  impor- 
tant place.     The  wares  uot  locally 

produced  were  either 
j^jjj  bought  from  travelling 

peddlers  or  were  dis- 
tributed by  means  of  the  fairs  held 
sometimes  annually,  sometimes 
three  or  four   times   m   the  year.  ^^.^.^ 

The  groat  annual  fair  at   Stour-      Timusuuiuuidoordnws. 
bridge,    which    lasted    for    three 

weeks  in  every  September,  rivalled  that  of  Novgorod  in 
Eussia.  To  it  came  sellers  and  buyers  from  all  parts  of 
England  and  from  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 
Monasteries,  barons,  townsmen,  and  others  who  could 
afford  it,  secured  at  the  fairs  the  year's  supplies  of  spices, 
wines,  clothing,  furs,  and  other  commodities,  and  the 
chief  product  which  the  foreign  traders  carried  away  was 
the  English  wool,  already  in  the  thirteenth  century  highly 


There  was  much  travel  in  medijeval  England.  The 
king,  the  great  lords,  abbots  and  bishops,  and  the  stewards 
in  their  service,  went  constantly  from  manor  to  manor, 
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often  carrying  considerable  sums  of  money.     To  enable 
the  king  to  live  on  the  spot  off  the  produce  of  his  many 

estates,  the  court  was  necessarily  migratory. 
J?^^^*         Pilgrimage,  too,  was  a  devout  fashion  of  the 

age.  Besides  the  monasteries,  which  received 
travellers,  there  were  many  inns.  Since  in  the  wet  seasons 
of  the  year  the  roads  were  bad,  and,  for  want  of  bridges, 
streams  had  sometimes  to  be  forded,  travellers  were  re- 
stricted to  the  saddle. 
The  main  highways 
were  reasonably  secure, 
but  there  were  great 
stretches  of  forest,  and 
in  these  the  lawless 
element  found  refuge. 
Even  if  only  accused 
of  crime,  a  man  who 
failed  to  appear  when 
summoned  five  times 
in  the  County  Court, 
was  outlawed ;  then 
he  could  be  hanged 
without  trial  wherever 
found.  Such  outlaws 
fled  to  the  waste  places 
of  the  country,  and  in 
real  life  were  less  pic- 
taresqae    than   Bobin 

Hood  appears  in   fie-  p^^^  ^^  Norii.n  Navb 

tion.      The  law  which  Durham  Cathkdbai.,  about  1180. 

condemned  them  was 

often  unjust,  and  they  revenged  themselves  upon  society 
by  robbery  and  violence. 

The  most  striking  external  change  which  the  Korman 
conquerors  wrought  in  England  was  in  architecture.  They 
showed  a  profound  contempt  for  the  primitive  English 
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strnctureB,  often  of  wood,  and  booh  the  Xorntaii  castle 
rOBe  everywhere,  and  Normao  bishopa  and  Xorman  abbotB, 
who  supplanted  EDgliBhmen,  set  about  re- 
^'tM^  building  their  cathedrals  and  abbeys.  Hun- 
dreds of  new  churches  were  bnilt ;  the  diocese 
of  Oxford  alone  has  to  this  day  two  hundred  and  forty 
churches  begun  within  a  hundred  years  of  the  ConqaeBt. 
The  Norman's  buildings  were  massive.  He  used  the 
round  Roman  arch,  but  his  work  was  rougher,  his  walls 
were  thicker,  his  pillars  heavier  than  those  of  Rome.  He 
could  not  make  the  Roman  mortar  that  has  in  some  cases 
outlasted  the  stones  which  it  held  together,  his  masonry 
was  wide-jointed  and  bad,  and  at  first  his  primitive  carv- 
ing was  done  with  an  axe.     But  the  Korman  work  im- 


proved rapidly.  Taught,  perhaps,  by  the  returning  cru- 
saders,  who  had  seen  better  architecture  in  other  lands, 
the  Norman  builder  soon  matured  his  style  to  its  fullest 
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beauty,  and  the  lavish  ornament,  which  he  bestowed  on 
even  tiny  country  churches,  surprises  ua  still ;  id  vast 
Btrnctures  like  Durham 
Cathedral  and  in  small 
ones  like  Iffley  Church, 
the  same  wealth  of  care 
and  toil  is  to  he  found. 
We  wonder  how  villages 
could  bear  the  cost  of 
the  many  beautiful  par- 
ish churches;  but  the 
bishop  had  the  power 
to  order  the  erection  of 
churches,  and  villagers 
must  somehow  obey.  It 
was  they  wlio  built  the 
churches;  probably  not 
often  did  a  great  man  or 
monastery  furnish  the 
means  to  erect  a  village  ' 
church. 

The  devotion  to  the 
round  -  arched  Norman 
architecture  continued  for  a  hundred  years,  but  when  in 
Tin  bBginniiw  ^1'^*  Canterbury  Cathedral  wns  partly  de- 
nfOothic  stroyed  by  fire  the  architect  who  rebuilt  it 

kniUtootiin.  jjj^jg  g^^t  ygg  ^^  ^^c  potuted  arch.  The  style 
was  wholly  new  and  was  called  in  derision  "  Gothic,"  after 
the  early  barbarian  conquerors  of  Italy.  But  the  conve- 
nience and  beauty  of  this  style  were  quickly 
^ '"^^  recognised,  and  from  the  reign  of  John  the 
buildings  in  England  for  a  hundred  years  are 
in  this  "  Early  English  "  style.  New  types  of  mouldings 
and  ornaments,  clustered  shafts  and  delicately  carved 
foliage,  soon  appeared.  The  high  and  pointed  arches  and 
long  and  narrow  windows  carried  the  eye  upward,  while 
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the  Norman  horizontal  liaes  kept  it  down  to  Bolid  earth. 
Beautiful  as  was  the  "  Early  English  "  style,  it  too  devel- 
oped and  changed  into  That  is  known  as  the 
GoiiiitkiimniM  "  Decorated  "  style.     The   windows  became 
Ewly  EiigluL     wider  and  were  adorned  with  brilliant  painted 
Slal'iaTa^     glass,  one  of  the  fine  productB  of  the  age.    In 
these  wider  windows  the  stone-work  at  the 
head  is  carried  out  in  beautiful   geometrical  or  flowing 
forms,  and  the  interior  of  a  church  thus  shows  striking 
effects  both  in  lines  and  colour.    The  Decorated  style  was 
itself  destined  to  give  way  in  the  fourteenth  century  to 
the  Perpendicular,  in 
which  straight  lines 
and  right  angles  pre- 
dominate. 

Many  of  the  Eng- 
lish villages  were  in 
the  early  Norman 
days  dominated  by  a 
rude  cas- 
^•*"»'  tie  stand- 
ing on 
risingground,  if  such 
were  to  be  found. 
In  some  cases  these 
strongholds  were 
probably  still  of  wood 
with  earthen  de- 
fences, but  the  bet- 
ter   ones    consisted 

Qsnally  of  a  great  square  keep,  with  massive  stone  walls, 
sometimes  thirty  feet  thick  at  the  base.  Before  the  days 
of  artillery  such  a  place  could  hold  out  as  long  as  its  occu- 
pants had  food  and  water.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
or  moat,  filled  with  water  if  possible,  across  which  was 
thrown  a  drawbridge,  lowered  in  troubled  times  only  to 
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admit  friends.  These  caatles  were  cramped  and  com- 
forflesB,  and  the  walls  were  so  thick  that  bnt  little 
light  could  penetrate 
through  the  narrow 
openings  to  the  tiny 
rooms.  Bat  as  the  po- 
sition of  the  dominant 
class  became  secure, 
the  castle  improved, 
Once  past  the  entrance 
gateway  the  visitor 
found  himself  in  a 
court-yard.  On  one 
side  was  the  most  im- 
portant    feature,    the 
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hall,  the  centre  of  the  castle  life,  where  the  lord  received 
his  guests,  dined  with  them  and  his  dependents,  and 
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listened  to  the  minstrels  or  watched  the  monntebankB 
who  amused  his  leisure.  There,  too,  since  the  castle  had 
but  few  bed-rooms,  his  humbler  retainers  or  guests  spent 
the  night  lying  upon  straw.  On  the  other  sides  of  the 
court-yard  were  the  sleeping  chambers,  the  ofBces,  eome- 
times  a  chapel.  The  square  Norman  keep  gave  way  in 
the  reign  of  John  to  the  round-tower,  and  by  the  time  of 
Edward  I  we  have  what  is  called  the  Edwardian  coatle, 
an  elaborate  structure  with  a  complicated  system  of  de- 
fences.    It  was  entered  by  an  imposing  gateway,  itself  a 


Hall,  Aoton  Bubhkll  Mahob-houbb,  TmBritHTH  Cknturv. 
The  towers  at  e«oh  end  were  probably  for  defenslvo  purposes. 

tower  of  defence,  and  sometimes  there  were  two  moats, 
and  a  second  or  third  wall  to  pass  before  the  inner  courts 
yard  was  reached.  Here  were  to  be  found  at  last  not 
merely  the  hall  and  the  few  bed-chambera  like  cells  of 
the  earlier  age,  but  a  dwelling-house  that  in  time  became 
comfortable.  Such  castles  were  very  expensive  to  build 
and  maintain.  They  were  indeed  fortreseee  with  a  con- 
siderable garrison,  and  by  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen-  . 
tury  most  of  them  were  in  the  king's  hands,  or  in  those  of 
a  few  nobles  having  his  license. 
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Id  the  manor-house,  too,  some   approach  to  modern 
standards  had  appeared  by  the  time  of  Edward  I.    There 
were  rooms  with   fire-places  and  large  win- 
^muiOT-        (joiya,  and  walls  often  richly  wainscoted.     Not 
yet,  however,  was  it  possible  to  neglect  all 
idea  of  defence.    The 
honse  vas  a  "  moated 
grange  "  surrounded  by 
a  moat,  crossed   by  a 
drawbridge ;      or,     if 
without  a  moat,  it  had 
some     provisioQ     for 
defence     in    time    of 
trouble.     Within   the 
house    there   was  but 
scanty  furniture.    Vis* 

itors  were  received  in  DttAwoBmas. 

the  bed-rooms,  the  host 

or  hostess  sitting  sometimes  upon  the  bed,  while  the 
guest  occupied  a  chair  or  a  bench.  The  great  hall  was 
strewn  with  rushes  and  in  it  there  was  little  but  trestle 
tables  and  benches  and  chairs,  as  there  still  is  in  a  col- 
lege dining-hall.  The  walls  of  both  bed-rooms  and  hall 
were  usually  hung  with 
tapestry. 

Sculpture,  the 
handmaid  of  architec- 
ture, attained  consid- 
erable development  in 
England  by  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and 
ehnrch  buildings  were 
roNviBBATKiK  IN  TUB  CiiAHBuK.  already  adorned   with 

many  statues.  When 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Edward  I,  died,  beautiful  memorial  crosses 
Vere  erected  on  the  spots  where  her  body  bad  rested  for 
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the  oight  on  its  sad  joumej  from  Lincoln  to  Westmin- 
ster, and  upon  each  of  these  was  the  efiligy  of  the  dead 
Scnint  nd  q^ifien.  In  the  churches  the  sculptured  im- 
mW  tiu  la  f^g^s  of  the  dead  lay  often  upon  their  tombs. 
?**|^»'  The  English  had  a  passion  for  accurate  por- 

traiture. Other  branches  of  art  were  devel- 
oping. Painted  glass  and  frescoes  were  common  by  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  Music  received  much  atteution,  and 
the  harp,  the  organ,  the  fiddle,  the  viol,  the  zither,  and 
other  instruments  were  in  use.  Singing,  owing  to  the 
demand  for  it  in  the  church  serrioes,  was,  more  than  it 
is  now,  a  general  accomplishment. 

The   food-supply  of  the  time  was  always  uncertain. 
Modern  commerce  can  bring  rapidly  the  resources  of  dis- 
tant regions  to  relieve  scarcity  in  any  quarter, 
but  in  a  mediffival  state  two  bad  harvests  in 
succession  were  sure  to  cause  famine,  and  famine  brought 
in  its  wake  disease  and  pestilence.     Incessant  epidemics 
carried  off  so  many  that  for  centuries  the 
population  appears  to  have  remained  station- 
ary.    Leprosy  was  a  common  disease;   though  we  hear 
nothing  of  leper-houses  before  the  Conquest,  there  were 
during  the  nest  two  centuries  as  many  as  fifty  in  Eng- 
land.   In  a  large  place  like  London  the  laws  of  sanitation 
received  more  attention  than  we  should  per- 
1^1^.         ''^P^  imagine,  but  in  rural  districts  their  neg- 
lect, aided  by  bad  food,  swelled  the  death- 
rate.     The  graveyards  were  then,  and  for  long  centuries 
after,  in  the  centres  of  the  towns  and  villages,  and  even 
to  modem  times  the  dead  were  laid  uncovereil    in   the 
vaults  of  churches.     It  was  found  in  a  village  desolated 
by  plague  that  a  naked  corpse  hsid  been  thrown 
J^j^^        into  a  hole  in  the  ground  and  scarcely  cov- 
ered; when  the  village  wiseacres  thought  at 
last  of  burning  the  corpse,  the  pestilence  ceased.     There 
was  uo  medical  profession  in  the  modern  sense.     Some 
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monk  or  other  cleric  vouM  show  a  taBte  for  the  healiag 
art,  acquire  repatation  as  a  leech,  and  be  called  npon  in 
time  of  need,  but  the  attempts  at  healing  were  aBsociated 
with  much  quackery.  Medicine  was  thought  to  be  more 
effective  if  taken  on  holy  ground,  at  a  shrine,  or  sacred 
well.  There  was  no  chemical  analysis,  and  herba  were 
used  without  a  real  understanding  of  their  properties. 
Bloodletting  was  then,  and  long  after,  a  favoured  relief 
for  disease. 

By  the  time  of  Edward  I  ladies  wore  dressy  trailing 
on  the  ground,  which  were  the  subject  of  jesting  com- 
ment.    Gentlemen,  when  not  in  armour,  ap- 
parently wore  long  gowns  similar- to  the  pres- 
ent dressing-gown.     The  peasant's  dress  copsisted  of  a 
single  garment  of  homespun  or  sheepskin,  which  left 


arms  and  legs  bare  and  was  caught  in  at  the  waist  by  a 
girdle  of  leather  or  rope.  Cotton  garments  were  un- 
known, and  linen  was  expensive.  The  English  imported 
cloth,  especially  from  Italy,  and  the  crusaders  brought 
back  the  textures  of  the  East,  finlliant  colours  and  furs 
were  worn  by  men  much  more  than  is  now  the  fashion. 
11 
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In  the  days  of  William  Kufiie,  shoes  with  long,  pointed 
toes  gained  an  absurd  vogue.  Vanity  went,  as  ever,  to 
extremes.  We  hear  of  women  overloaded  with  jewelry, 
of  tight  lacing  to  improve  the  figurt,  of  painting  the  eyes, 
of  fasting  and  bleeding  so  as  to  look  delicate,  of  dyeing 
the*  hair  the  fashionable  yellow  colour.  In  the  twelfth 
century  ladies  wore  the  hair  tied  in  two  long  plaits,  but 
by  the  time  of  Edward  I  it  was  usually  gathered  up  in 
a  net. 

The  making  of  arms  and  of  armonr  must  have  been 
an  important  industry.     Most  of  the  fighting  of  the  times 

was  hand  to  hand,  and  for  this  work  the  Nor- 
,j^^  man  warrior  was  perhaps  the  best  equipped 

in  Europe.  Heavy  plate  armour  belongs  to 
a  later  period ;  the  earlier  warrior  wore  what  was  called 
chain  mail— a  long  tunic  of  leather  or  cloth  covered  with 


rings  or  plates  of  Bteel;  often  in  one  piece  with  it  was  a 
hood  drawn  over  the  head.  In  the  left  hand  he  carried  a 
shield,  sometimes  three  or  four  feet  long  and  decorated 
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as  time  went  on  with  his  own  coat  of  &rma;  in  hia  right 
a  spear  with  a  tiny  flag  or  pennant  that  indicated  his 
rank.  At  hia  side  hung  a  sword.  Great  skill  was  required 
to  manage  his  horse  and  at  the  same  time  to  use  spear 
and  shield  with  effect.     Of  the  rank  and  fiie  the  best 


eqnipped  had  a  short  sleeyeless  tunic  of  leather  or  of 
cloth,  a  steel  cap,  r.nd  a  sword  or  spear,  but  we  hear  of 
fighting  men  armed  only  with  aiea,  scythes,  or  clubs. 
The  most  formidable  weapon   of  the  Middle  Ages  was 

the  long-how— Bome times  six  feet  in  length. 
Uinjr-bo»  '        Edward  I  made  it  the  great  national  weapon, 

and  incessant  practice  developed  in  its  users 
remarkable  strength  and  skill.  The  bowmen  shot  a 
steel-pointed  arrow  which  conld  penetrate  four  inches 
of  oak,  and  even  plate  armour;  it  is  on  record  that  an 
arrow  pierced  the  mail  shirt,  the  mail  breeches,  the  thigh 
and  the  wooden  saddle  of  a  rider,  and  sank  deep  into  his 
horse's  flank.     To  kill  a  horse  with  such  a  weapon  was 
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comparatively  easy.  The  fire  of  the  long-bow  waa  more 
rapid  th&D  that  of  the  musket  of  a  later  time;  it  waa 
deadly  at  a  range  of  two  hundred  yards  or  more,  and 
there  waa  no  smoke  to  obscure  the  archer's  aim.  With 
this  weapon  in  his  hand  the  English  archer  was  soon 
superior  to  the  mounted  knight. 

The  amusements  of  the  age  were  ofton  rongh  and 
cruel.  There  was  cock-fighting  in  school-rooms  under 
j^^  the  master's  eye.     For  the  public  amusement 

wild  boars  fought  and  dogs  baited  .bulls  and 
bears.  The  populace  of  London  flocked  to  the  suburbs 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon  to  the  sham  fights  and  tourna- 
ments in  which  hard  blows  were  struck.  On  the  water 
there  was  tilting  from  boats  at  a  target,  with  a  penalty 
of  a  ducking  to  him  who  missed.  Even  on  the  ice  a 
favourite  sport  was  for  two  adverearies  on  a  rude  fore- 
runner of  the  modern  skate  to  rush  at  and  try  to  strike 
down  each  other  with  long  poles;  and  broken  arms,  heads, 
or  legs  were  the  frequent  results  of  such  struggles. 
Football  was  a  favourite  game  of  the  time.  There  were 
running,  leaping,  and  wrestling  matches.  Riding,  tilt- 
ing, hawking,  dancing,  games  of  bowls  and  chess,  were 
among  the  amusements  of  the  upper  classes.  Ladies 
had  their  spinning  and  embroidery,  their  birds,  dogs, 
and  gardens. 

Excessive  indulgence  in  eating  was  so  common  that 
the  number  of  dishes  to  be  served  at  a  meal  was  limited 
by  statute.  At  table  it  was  customary  to  cut 
the  desired  portion  from  the  meat  that  was 
offered  and  lay  it  on  a  slice  of  bread ;  there  were  no 
plates  or  forks;  food  was  carried  to  the  mouth  by  the 
fingers,  and  the  piece  of  bread  which  had  served  as  a 
plate  was  either  eaten  at  the  close  of  the  meal  or  thrown 
into  a  basket  for  the  poor.  Careful  people  washed  their 
hands  both  before  and  after  a  meal.  In  a  great  place 
like  London  there  were  public  eating-houses.    From  the 
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coarse  converaation  that  was  commoii  at  table  modern 
refinement  would  probably  turn  in  disgust.     The  fnn 

and  humoar  of  the 
^"'"^     time,  like  its  quiet- 

er  amusements, 
were  associated  with  religion. 
Mystery  plays  depicting  scenes 
from  the  Bible  were  very  popu- 
lar, and  revelry  consisted  usa- 
allj  in  parodying  the  mass  or 
other  religious  -rites,  in  bring- 
ing a  donkey  into  the  church 
choir,  or  throwing   dice    upon 

the  high  altar.  Grotesque  ch^pel  or  Mertoh  coi.i.iuii, 
carving  in  the  churches  some-  o«orii,  built  *bout  12*}. 
times  perpetuates  to  this  day  a  "ooBiT""  "tlb. 

clerical  jester's  attempts  to  make  his  associates  ridiculous. 
Few  of  the  people  of  England  could  read  during  this 
period,  but  the  age  saw  a  marked  advance  in  education, 
for  in  it  appear  the  universities.  They  were  a  natural 
growth.  Books  were  few  and  dear,  and  those  wishing 
to  learn  were  obliged 
to    sit    at  the    feet 

of  some 
nniTsnltlM.         living 

teacher 
of  reputation  like 
Abelard.  A  central 
place  like  Paris  had 
many  teachers.  The 
term  university  {uni- 

versilas)  means  only ^7^z~ 1~^~^ --— - — T 

acorporationorguild,  Bi>oe-o:ibi  with  orainid  books,  llEBEroRD 
and  at  Paris  the  mas-  Cathedral. 

ters  formed  such  a  university  or  society,  which  in  time 
gained  the  control  of  the  conditions  on  which  the  bishop's 
chancellor  might  grant  a  license  to  teach.    The  students 
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at  Bologna  in   Italy  first  organized  each  a  nnion;  they 
came  from  many  countries  and  their  combination  in  a 
university  enabled  them  to  regalate 
prices  for  rooms,  books,  and  other 
charges;  they  employed  the  profes- 
BorB,  and  sometimes  imposed  upon 
them  a  severe  discipline.     Bat  the 
Tord    university    came    in  time  to 
mean  a  body  which  regulated  studies 
at  a    eeat  of   learning.      Not   only 
young  men  flocked  to  these  centres; 
beneficed   clergymen,  even  bishops, 
came  to  learn  from  the  lips  of  a  fa- 
mous teacher,  or,  as  scandal  said,  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  of  life  possible  in 
a  populous  centre.    Oxford  seems  to 
have  been  founded  before  the  end  of 
A  TuiBraiirrH  Ciktcet   tjje  twelfth  Century  by  a  migration 
from  Paris.     Henry  II  was  usually  at 
war  with  the  French  king,  and  at 
one  time  by  the  threat  of  loss  of 
revenues  summoned  home  Englishmen  stadying  at  Paris. 
Cambridge  University  is  of  somewhat  later  origin  than 
Oxford. 

Students  multiplied  rapidly.  Three  thousand  are  said 
to  have  deserted  Oxford  in  1308  owing  to  a  quarrel  with 
-_  .  .  the  town,  which  made  terms  and  the  students 
ofitnduiu.  came  back.  Most  of  them  were  more  boys, 
*Jj|^J^**  and  they  lived  not  in  stately  colleges,  but  in 
bare  and  desolate  lodgings  without  artificial 
heat  or  light,  or  the  commonest  comforts  of  modem  life. 
-  In  the  evenings  the  students,  ripe  for  mischief  or  violence, 
flocked  into  the  narrow  streets.  Those  of  high  rank 
had  with  them  quarrelsome  retainers,  and  no  doubt  old 
local  jealousies  and  rivalries  were  ofken  fought  out  in 
these  Oxford  brawls.     Yet  the  university  was  a  republic 
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of  letters  for  the  poor  etadent,  vho,  without  disgrace, 
begged  for  8  livelihood  aad  worked  aide  by  side  with  the 
man  of  rank.  When  the  friars  went  to  Orford  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  they  lived  in  their  own  house  otider 
strict  rules,  and  the  advantages  of  this  mode  of  life  com- 
pared with  that  of  separate  lodgings  were  soon  apparent, 
and  Oxford  followed  Paris  in  establishing  colleges.  They 
were  at  first  charitable  houses  founded  by  a  bishop,  or 
other  pious  donor,  to  shelter  a  limited  number  of  ncniy 
students  under  rather  strict  rules.  But  their  character 
slowly  chsnged.  Within  the  college  walls  lectures  were 
in  time  given ;  rich  as  well  as  poor  went  to  lodge  there, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
were  adorned  by  some  of  the  noble  structures  that  endure 
still. 

Each  student  was  attached  to  a  master,  who  directed 
his  studies  and  was  also  his  protector.  At  lectures  the 
master  sat  in  his  chair  and  the  students  stood 
nudi^  uid  Qj.  g^j,  ^^  jijg  straw-strewn  floor ;  from  this 
custom  we  have  the  use  of  the  phrase  "  a  pro- 
fessor's chair."  At  the  head  of  the  university  was  the 
chancellor,  to  whom  the  students  were  responsible  for 
their  conduct.  He  held  his  court  and  had  his  prison  for 
law-breakers.  Sometimes  the  town  authorities  disputed 
his  powers,  which  were,  either  by  royal  license  or  by  the 
privileged  jurisdiction  which  he  claimed  as  an  ecclesiastic, 
independent  of  theirs,  and  the  violent  scenes  between 
"  town  and  gown  "  often  resulted  in  bloodshed.  A  stu- 
dent admitted  to  the  university  signed  the  matricula  or 
roll,  and  was  known  as  a  "  baccalaureus,"  a  word  which 
means  an  apprentice  to  a  guild.  The  goal  of  study  was 
the  master's  degree  and  the  license  to  teach  conferred  by 
the  chancellor  on  the  recommendation  of  those  already 
masters.  Barren  enongh  were  the  studies  themselves. 
The  "seven  liberal  arts"  consisted  of  the  Trivium  (gram- 
mar, rhetoric,  and    dialectic)  and  of    the  Quadrivium 
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(arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  music),  and  all 
secular  knowledge  was  classified  under  these  beads. 
Theology  was  less  studied  than  we  should  perhaps  sup- 
pose. It  was  the  most  advanced  course,  and  the  right 
to  teach  it  was  carefully  guarded.  Until  the  fifteenth 
century  Greek  was  little  known,  but  a  good  many  of 
the  ancient  Latin  authors  were  read.  Zeal,  however, 
centred  iu  the  scholastic  philosophy — a  system  of  acute 
speculation  on  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith.  Scien- 
tific knowledge  was  of  course  crude.  Boger  Bacon,  the 
great  name  in  its  annals  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was 
master  of  all  the  learning  of  the  time.  While  other  dis- 
tinguished Englishmen,  like  William  of  Occam  and  Alex- 
ander of  Hales,  carried  their  learning  to  the  larger  world 
of  Paris,  Bacon  spent  most  of  his  life  at  Oxford.  Theol- 
ogy, mathematics,  music,  chemistry,  medicine,logic,  Arabic, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek  came  within  the  range  of  his  all-de- 
vouring curiosity,  and  his  studies  brought  the  penalty 
of  suspicion  as  a  magician,  for  astrology  and  alchemy 
were  more  congenial  to  the  age  than  the  slow  processes  of 
experiment  and  discovery.  Bacon  was  not  free  from  the 
superstition  of  his  time,  but  he  was  truly  great  in  this, 
that  he  taught  men  to  put  their  trust  not  iu  some  sudden 
magic  in  nature,  but  in  accurate  ohgervation  of  her  laws. 
His  great  namesake  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Francis 
Bacon,  was  to  reassert  the  principle,  which  has  become 
the  guide  to  all  modern  scieotific  progress. 

Though  the  Norman  Conqueror  made  his  own  French 
tongue  the  language  of  polite  life,  English  never  ceased 

to  be  spoken  by  the  people,  and  the  "  English 
EuUih.  Chronicle,"  begun  long  before  the  Conquest 

by  monkish  writers,  was  continued  in  that 
tongue  for  a  century  after  it.  Popular  books  of  devo- 
tion, plays  and  songs  that  appealed  to  the  masses,  and 
perhaps  the  more  familiar  parts  of  the  mystery  plays, 
were  also   in   English.     The  laws  were  for  a  long  time 
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in  Latin,  but  b;  tbe  time  of  Henry  III  we  find  them 
in  French — sometimeB  side  by  side  with  an  English  ren- 
dering— and  French  remained  the  language  of  debate  in 
Parliament  and  of  the  statute-books,  though  not  of  the 
court,  until  the  reign  of  Bichard  III.  Learned  men 
wrote  in  Latin  that  was  often  corrupt  and  reckless  of  the 
rules  of  gramumr;  there  is  little  in  English  that  can  rank 
as  literatoFfl  before  the  days  of  Chaucer. 

Books  foe  Rbfbbbhcb  (see  also  Chapter  V) 
*Jeuopp,  The  Coming  ot  the  Friars,  aud  other  Essays  (1690); 
*  Jessopp,  Studies  bjr  a  Recluse  (I89S) ;  Oman,  A  History  ot  tbe  Art 
or  War  ill  the  Middle  Ages  (1698) ;  *  VinogradoS,  Villeinage  in  Eog- 
land  (1893);  Parker,  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture (1900);  Thorold  Rogers,  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices  in 
England  (8  vols.,  1887-1903);  Thorold  Rogers,  Six  Centuries  ot  Work 
and  Wages;  *RashdalI,  Tbe  UniTersities  of  Europe  in  the  Middle 
Ages  (2  vols.,  1895);  *  Barnard  (editor).  Companion  to  English  His- 
tory (Middle  Ages)  (1903):  articles  on  Architecture,  Mobasticism,  etc. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

Sngland  in  tlie  Tourtoentli  Oenttuy 

(BdvMd  II  to  Bicbard  11—1307  to  1399—93  fears) 

Edward    II  bora  1284 ;  succeeded  1307 ;  died  18S7. 
Edw»rd  III      "     1812;  "         1337;     "     1377. 

Richard    II     "    1367 ;         "         1377 ;  dethroDed  ISOO. 

[From  1309  to  1377  the  popes  remained  at  Avignon  in  a  subser- 
Tience  to  France,  often  called  "The  Babjioniah  Captivitf,"  which 
helped  to  undermine  the  Church's  influence  as  a  great  iDtomalional 
power  in  Europe.  This  tandencj  increased  when,  in  1378,  the  cap- 
tivity was  followed  by  a  schiam,  during  which  there  were  rival  popes, 
each  denouncing  the  other.  Wfclitfe  in  England,  and  a  little  later, 
in  the  earl;  years  of  the  fifteenth  centurjr,  Huss  and  Jeroine  of 
Prague  on  the  Continent,  attacked  the  Pope'sauthoritfand  werefore- 
runners  of  Luther's  revolt.  The  Turks  were  now  growing  trouble- 
some. Havingconquered  Asia  Minor  thej  began,  in  1343,  to  form  per- 
manent settlements  in  Europe,  but  not  until  after  another  century  of 
strife  did  Constantinople,  the  Eastern  capital,  tall  before  them.  The 
century  is  marked  by  unrest  in  the  world  of  thought,  and  by  disorder 
Mid  strife  in  the  political  field.  Though  barren  of  great  achieve- 
ments, it  saw  the  beginning  of  new  forces.  Marco  Polo  revealed  to 
Europe  much  hitherto  unknown  about  the  coaats  and  the  interior  of 
Asia,  and  stimulated  the  thirst  for  discovery,  which  produced  great 
results  in  the  Rft^nth  century.  Gunpowder  was  now  used  and  in 
time  revolutionized  war.  The  terrible  revolts  of  the  peasants  in 
France  and  in  England  show  that  the  common  people  were  beginning 
to  feel  their  power,] 

The  age  of  Edward  I  saw  the  establishment  of  the 
English  Constitution  on  its  present  basis.  Thoogh  the 
real  meaDing  of  Edward's  work  was  not  yet  clear,  nor  its 
fruit  ripe,  time  was  to  show  that  it  was  in  the  end  the 
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people  who  gained  the  poirer  which  the  king  loBt.     The 
surface  appearance  was  far  different  from  the  reality. 

Edward  II  utterly  ignored  the  Commons,  and 
i>f Ua powraof  ^^^  P**'^  ^^  wealth  and  greatness  seemed  to 
the  OcmuDoiu  In  be  through  the  king's  favour  alone.  The 
^toT^        glamour  of  chivalry  and  luxury  served  partly 

to  conceal  the  selfishiiess  and  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  upper  classes,  and  their  violence  and  treachery 
in  a  bitter  struggle  for  power.  Most  of  the  conspicuous 
leaders  of  the  time  died  violent  deaths,  and  the  awful 
tortures  and  barbarous  mutilations  of  the  executions  for 
treason  seem  to  our  ^e  more  suited  to  African  savages 
than  to  English  barons. 

Edward  II,  whose  reign  saw  the  beginning  of  these 
things,  had  been  taught  with  care,  but  he  showed  such 

incapacity  that  men  said  he  could  not  be 
d'Edirudn!     '^^  ^"  **'  '^^  great  Edward,  but  must  be  a 

changeling.  As  a  youth  he  was  lawless,  cruel, 
insolent,  and  without  serious  purpose.  Though  he  hud 
the  tall,  strong  frame  of  his  father,  he  lacked  his  cour- 
age. In  battle  he  proved  a  craven,  but  he  delighted  in  the 
vul^r  pomp  of  kingship,  in  its  extravagance  and  frivolous 
amnsemcnts.  He  was  fond  of  sports,  of  horses  and  dogs, 
and  of  the  society  of  low-bom  people,  and  much  of  the 
folly  of  his  life  was  due  to  habitual  and  excessive  drink- 
ing, lie  was  skilful  at  smith's  work,  at  digging  a  trench, 
or  thatching  a  roof,  but  was  content  to  be  branded  as 
the  "  illiterate  king,"  and  took  bis  coronation  oath  in  the 
French  provided  for  the  unlearned,  and  not  in  the  orig- 
inal Latin.  The  oath  was  itself  the  expression  of  a 
changed  spirit  in  England,  for  it  laid  now  stress  on  the 
rights  of  the  Commons. 

Edward,  himself  unfitted  to  rule,  soon  learned  to  rely 
upon  men  of  stronger  will  and  character.  His  first  minis- 
ter was  an  intimate  companion  of  his  youth,  Piers  Gaves- 
ton,  the  son  of  a  Gascon  knight.     Upon  Gaveston  £d- 
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ward  heaped  every  tavour  iu  his  power.  The  Earldom 
of  Coi'iiwall  was  then,  as  the  dukedom  ia  now,  of  royal  dig- 

nity,  and  he  gave  it  to  Gaveston  with  its  vaat 
ammiu  pmm  possesBions.  Edward  I  left  a  treasure  to  be 
u  hii  (»TOQrit«    used  for  a  crusade ;  hia  son  diverted  a  large 

part  of  it  to  the  coffers  of  Gavestoa,  who  ia 
said  to  have  conveyed  it  promptly  to  his  home  in  Gascony. 
Gavestou  had  courtly  manners,  waa  brave  and  formidable 
in  tilt  and  tournament,  and  skilful  as  a  military  leader. 
Secure,  as  be  thought,  in  the  king's  protection,  he  showed 
open  contempt  for  the  powerful  lords  of  England.  At 
Edward's  coronation  he  took  precedence  of  England's 
greatest;  his  pride,  as  was  then  remarked,  would  have 
been  unendurable  even  in  a  king's  son,  and  for  some  years 
the  political  history  of  England  centres  in  the  barons' 
ThabuTOu  effort  to  destroy  the  hated  foreigner.  More 
dwMoy  than  once  they  drove  him   from  the  coun- 

a»«(Wn.  jj.y^  ^J^^  jjj  1310  they  took  power  out  of  his 

hands  aud  appointed  twenty-one  "Lords  Ordainers"  to 
rule  the  state.  In  1313  Gsveston  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  other 
nobles,  and  without  lawful  trial,  in  base  violation  of 
pledges  given  to  him,  was  taken  to  Blacklow  Hill,  near 
Warwick,  and  beheaded  (June  19,  1313).  The  execution 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  violence.  Gaveaton's 
blood  was  in  fact  the  first  of  the  torrent  that  involved  so 
many  of  the  nobility  in  England. 

Edward's  grief  at  his  loas  was  deep  and  real,  but  he 
was  forced  to  pardon  the  offenders.      lie  now  called  upon 

the  barons  to  join  in  a  campaign  against  Scot- 
iehu  by  th«  land.  Some  held  back,  aome  who  went  proved 
Boom.  Hia  new  traitoTS  in  the  field,  and  at  Bannockbum  on 
^^n^        June  84,  1314,  Edward  was  totally  defeated  by 

the  Scots  under  Bruce.  For  Scotland  the  de- 
feat insured  independence,  for  Edward  the  increasing 
contempt  of  his  subjects.     Lancaster,  who  had  refused  to 
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go,  obtained  control  of  England.  His  liberality  to  the 
Church  and  patronage  of  the  poor  gare  him  a  popular  rep- 
utfttioD  vhich  his  coarse  violence,  his  moral  baseness,  and 
military  incapacity  belie.  In  time  Hugh  de  Despenser, 
dubbed  by  his  foes  with  the  opprobrions  name  of  "  favour- 
ite," stood  with  Edward  against  Lancaster,  and  he  and  his 
father  of  the  same  name  became  the  main  supports  of  the 
king.  In  1320  Edward  granted  Despenser  vast  estates, 
including  a  great  part  of  south  Wales,  but  the  barons,  de- 
termined to  be  controlled  by  no  royal  minister,  drove  the 
Desponsers  from  the  kingdom.  They  soon  returned  and 
civil  war  followed.  Lancaster  fell  into  Edward's  bands  in 
1323  and  met  with  the  same  cruel  fate  that  he  himself 
had  meted  out  to  Gaveston.  Many  others  perished  with 
him. 

The  Despensers  belonged  to  the  old  nobility  of  Eng- 
land; the  king's  reckless  gifts  of  land  and  power  pnr- 
Bimrf'  wih  chased  their  support,  they  came  to  rely 
lubaUft  wholly  upon  his  strength,  the  fatal  error  of 

rsths  Gaveston,  and  they  practically  ruled  the 
kingdom  for  years.  The  queen,  Isabella, 
sister  of  the  French  king,  suffered  many  humiliations  at 
Edward's  hands,  and,  in  the  end,  led  the  party  opposed  to 
him.  She  carried  her  son  Edward  to  the  Continent  to  do 
fealty  to  the  King  of  France  as  Duke  of  Aquitaiue,  and 
when  her  husband  ordered  her  to  return  refused  at  first 
to  come.  When  she  did  land  in  England  it  was  at  the 
head  of  an  armed  force  and  avowedly  to  destroy  the 
Despensers.  Her  relations  with  Mortimer,  a  great  Welsh 
noble,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile,  fortified  her  zeal 
against  her  husband,  and  it  was  soon  apparent  that  he  had 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  nation  and  bad  no  force  that 
would  fight  for  him.  The  Despensers  fell  into  Isabella's 
hands,  and  were  executed  as  traitors  with  awful  tortures. 
Edward  himself  became  a  captive  and  his  estate  was 
fallen  indeed.     Parliament,  asserting  in  1327  not  only  the 
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old  power  to  make,  but  the  new  one  to  unmake  kings, 
renounced  homage  to  hint  and  chose  his  son  as  king. 
BtpoiiHiB  ud  ^"^  w**^'^  Edward  II  lived,  Isabella  and  Mor- 
dutiK^KiiiK  timer  were  not  secure.  The;  tried  to  kill 
BdvaidH.  jjjm  by  neglect  and  bj  exposing  him  to  dis- 
ease in  a  chamber  over  a  charnel-house,  but  were  forced 
»t  last  to  brntal  murder.  At  Berkeley  Castle  in  Septem- 
ber, 1327,  the  unhappy  king  was  killed  in  his  bed. 

The  reign  had  been  destitute  of  progress  and  miser- 
able for  both  rulers  and  ruled.  In  the  year  after  Ban- 
ThediiorfBTi  nockburn  a  bad  harvest  brought  want  almost 
of  EdwBTd'i  to  the  royal  household  itself.  There  was  pes- 
"^'  tilence;  dead  peasants  lay  unhuried  by  the 

wayside,  and  in  the  crowded  jails  the  last  comers  were 
sometimes  killed  that  they  might  claim  no  share  of 
the  scanty  food  supply.  Justice  was  corrupted,  the  coin- 
age debased.  The  great  nobles  sometimes  turned  out 
their  retainers  to  pillage,  and  the  Scots  ravaged  the  north 
with  fire  and  sword.  Kiots,  plots,  and  misery  were  every- 
where. A  foolish  king  and  a  rapacious  baronage  were 
still  strong  enough  to  bring  suffering  to  the  people,  if  not 
wholly  to  control  them. 

Edward  III  was  not  yet  fifteen  when  he  came  to  the 
throne,  and  for  some  years  his  mother  and  her  ally  Mor- 
timer ruled.     They  made  what  the  English 
beoMBBikiQg       considered  an  ignominious  peace  with  Scot 
udnjn  land,  renounced  English  claims  to  lordship 

KOTtoCT.  '^'""' '''"'''  country,  and  arranged,  but  in  vain, 

for  a  marriage  between  Edward's  sister  and 
David,  son  ot  Robert  Brace.  Mortimer  behaved  with  fool- 
ish arrogance,  seized  vast  estates,  lived  in  great  pomp,  and  ' 
at  Salisbury  broke  into  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  threatened 
loss  of  life  and  limb  to  any  one  opposing  his  pleasure.  He 
was  the  real  murderer  of  Edward  II,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  he  aimed  at  the  throne.     But  within  three  years  the 
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young  king  was  strong  enough  to  act  alone  and  he  showed 
great  decision.  Mortimer  was  suddenly  seized  at  Notting- 
ham Castle  in  October,  1330,  was  condemned  without  a 
hearing, and  hanged,  drawn, and  quartered  at  Tyburn  like 
a  common  criminal.  The  queen  mother  remained  in 
retirement  for  the  rest  oi  her  days. 

Edward  III  did  not  prove  to  be  a  good  king.  His  stately 
presence,  grace,  and  dignity,  bis  love  of  pomp,  his  energy 
and  warrior  spirit,  6t  him  to  be  the  hero  of 
of  Ednrd  m.    Froissart's  romantic  pages.     Yet  he  was  not 
the  patriot  ruler  who  fights  for  bis  conntry's 
happiness  and  greatness.     He  bad 
little  sense  of  duty  and  spent  upon 
selfish  pleasure  vast  sams  that  Ed- 
ward I  would  certainly  have  used  to 
lighten  the  people's  burdens.     He 
was  licentious  and  cruel  and  ready 
lightly  to  break  his  word,  or  even  to 
take  a  bribe.      In   war,  though  be 
gained  victories,  he  was  rash  and 
trusted  foolishly  to  chance.    His  wife 
Pbilippa  was  a  good  woman,  and 
after  her  death  in  1369  he  sank  into 
deeper  moral  degradation.  Ed«a>d  III. 

It  was  not  long  before  Edward 
took  np  again  the  war  with  Scotland.  At  Bannockbum 
in  1314  the  English  horsemen  had  been  routed  by  Scot^ 
K^rkndmr  ^'^^  plkemeQ  on  foot  At  Halidon  Hill  in 
vitbBootknd  1333  English  archers,  themselves  out  of  range, 
withpTMioe  poured  their  arrows  into  the  Scots  mount- 
vhoHtiiMiie  ing  the  hill,  and  won  victory  almost  without 
Edwud oIaIiu.  j^g^  France,  anxions  to  secure  Aquitaine, 
rnled  by  Edward,  helped  the  Scots  and  he  in  turn  pressed 
his  claim  as  heir  to  the  French  throne.  Under  the  so- 
called  Salic  law  no  woman  could  reign  in  France.  Ed- 
ward's mother  was  the  sister  of  the  lute  king  Charles  IV 
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while  the  actnal  king  Philip  VI,  being  ooiy  a  couein,  vas 
less  nearly  related.'  Edward  admitted  that  "  the  king- 
dom of  France  wae  too  great  for  a  woman  to  hold,  by 
reoBOD  of  the  imbecility  of  her  sex,"  but  he  claimed  that 
a  woman  might  traDamit  a  right  to  a  male  heir,  and  he 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Frauee.  War  broke  out  that 
was  long  to  desolute  France  and  to  bring  England  barren 
victories  paid  for  by  the  blood  and  misery  of  the  nation. 

As  yet  England  had  played  no  part  on  continental 
battle-fields,  but  since  the  foreign  conqueror's  victory  at 
Enclud'  mill  Hastings  the  spiritof  the  nation  had  strength- 
uij  linagOi  coed,  and  the  Englishman  now  looked  with 
"^P*^  scorn  apon  the  Frenchman,  before  whose 
ancestors  his  own  trembled.  On  English 
village  greens  incessant  practice  had  developed  among 
the  peasants  amazing  skill  and  strength  with  the  long- 
bow, while  in  France,  where  the  notions  of  feudal  chivalry 
still  reigned,  the  mounted  knight  in  armour  was  thought 
to  be  unconquerable  by  those  who  fought  on  foot.  The 
French  nobility,  proud  of  feudal  independence,  had  learned 
little  discipline ;  the;  were  fiery  and  intractable,  and  it  was 
an  unorganized  horde  rather  than  an  army  that  their  king 
gathered  under  his  banner. 

'  EfiWARD  IirS  CLAIM  TO  THE  THRONE  OP  FRANCE 

PHnjP  m.  King  of  FTUMW, 


ChArlen  of  ValolK 


(3>  CHARLES  IV, 


(i)  Isabella,  mollwr  ot 


PHKIP  VI, 
13S8-IS50. 

I 

JOHN  II. 
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Edward's  first  great  victory  was  on  the  sea.     In  1340 
he  attacked  and  almost  destroyed  the  French  fleet  in  the 
E^iUbuTd     Flemish  harbour  of 
Tiotoi7Bt  Sluys.     In  the  days 

B1T.JI,  1340.  beforeartilleryBuch 
flghtJDg  was  mainly  a  hand-to- 
hand  struggle,  and  usually  with- 
out quarter;  it  is  said  that 
of  the  conquered,  twenty- five 
thousand,  an  incredible  num- 
ber, periahed.  On  land  the  war 
was  long  indecisiTe,  and  then 
came  Buccess  that  revealed  to 
Europe  a  new  military  power. 
In  1346  Edward  ravaged  Nor-  |3j(, 

maudy,  imprudently  advanced 

to  the  very  gates  of  Paris,  and  soon  was  obliged  to  retreat 
northward.  With  difficulty  he  crossed  the  Seine  and  the 
The  EngUih  Somme,  but  when  his  road  to  Flauders  seemed 
Ttotcuy  >t  cMcj  at  last  secure,  he  turned  at  Gr^cy  to  face  his 
''  ^"*-  foes.     The  battle  that  followed  was  most  de- 

cisive. The  English  chose  their  position  on  rising  ground, 
and  had  time  to  rest  before  the  fight.  The  French,  worn 
out  with  long  march- 
ing, but  certain  of  vic- 
-  tory,  attacked  impetu- 
ously as  they  arrived. 
Their  fifteen  thousand 
.  Genoese  cross-bowmen 
fired,  but  were  out  of 
range  of  the  English 
lines.  Then  came  a 
terrible  volley  from 
NTOHTfl,  *Boirr  English  long-bows;  the 

croes-bowmen  tried  to  retire,  but  the  advancing  French 
cavalry   rode  them   down  as   traitors  and  cowards,  and 

la 
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charged  up  toirardB  the  English  men-st-arma,  standing 
on  foot  as  at  Ualidon  Hill.  The  English  archers  on  the 
two  Sanka  ahot  down 
with  their  deadly  arrows 
men  and  horses,  and 
while  the  English  lines 
stood  ftltnost  untouched 
the  French  Sounder ed 
in  hopelesa  confusion. 
Probably  lesa  than  one 
hundred  fell  on  the  side 
of  the  victors ;  of  the 
vanquished  about  fif- 
teen hundred  lords  and 
knighta  perished,  and 
we  shall  never  know  how 

CrOBS-BOWHIH    WEARINO    ARUODIt,  ,,  ,  , 

ABOUT  1330  many  thousands  more  of 

plebeian  blood. 
The  new  English  method  at  Crficy  proved  a  heavy 
blow  to  feudal  chivalry;   men  on  foot  armed  with  the 
long-bow  were  now  seen  to  be  more  than  a 
(jj^  match  for  mounted  and  mailed  knights.    Not 

two  mouths  after  Cr^cy  the  English  over- 
came and  captured  David  II  of  Scotland  at  Neville's 
Croaa,  near  Durham,  and  the  nation  was  filled  with  the 
ThaBoou  ^^^^  "'  conquest-    Edward  proceeded  to  make 

Mwt«dat  his   footing    in    France   permanent.     He   at- 

H|^'.OioM,  tacked  and  at  length  took  Calais,  expelled 
all  refusing  to  recognise  him  as  king,  offered 
free  house  accommodation  to  bis  subjects  settling  there, 
and  gave  to  the  town  trading  privileges  that  soon  made  it 
the  centre  of  English  commerce  with  continental  Europe. 
Over  Calais  the  English  flag  continued  to  wave  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years. 

Edward  had  re-entered  his  capital  with  a  conqueror's 
pomp,  when  a  terrible  enemy  prostrated  all  the  nationa 
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alike.  The  Black  Death  is  snppoBed  to  have  been  broaght 
irom  the  Black  Sea  bj  Genoese  sailors.  Its  mark  was  a 
dark  eruptioD  upon  the  body,  and  few  whom 
DMth,  1349.  '*  attacked  recovered.  All  classes  and  ages, 
but  especially  persoBs  in  the  prime  of  life,  fell 
before  this  awful  plague,  and  it  is  estimated  that  within 
the  fourteen  months  of  its  terrible  ravages  London  shrank 
to  half  its  numbers.  Villages,  manors,  and  monasteries 
were  alike  desolated.  On  one  manor  the  court  is  sum- 
moned for  a  certain  day;  before  it  comes  round  eleven 
out  of  the  sixteen  persons  concerned  in  the  proceedings 
have  perished.  Many  thousands  of  the  clergy  were  car- 
ried off ;  terror-stricken  people  fied  to  the  convents  some- 
times to  find  that  friar  and  monk  had  perished  to  a  man. 
Crops  rotted  unharvested  in  the  field.  Perhaps  half  the 
total  population  died,  and  in  1361  and  1369  the  pestilence 
returned,  but  with  effects  less  woeful. 

Renewed  war  increased  the  common  snffering.  The 
Spanish  ventured  to  dispute  English  dominion  over  the 
narrow  seas,  and  in  August,  1350,  Edward 
J^^JJ'^J^'  attacked  their  fleet  between  Winchelsea  and 
oTnAsSpu-  Sluys.  A  desperate  struggle  followed.  Eng- 
Urdi,13B0.  laud's  chivalry  was  there — the  king,  the 
The  tattle  ii 

lomatimea  Prince  of  Wales,  and  the  chief  nobility — and 

"f'^&ll!'  '"  ^^^  evening  Edward  landed  at  Winchel- 
guli  Bu  Hn."  sea,  the  winner  of  the  first  great  English  vic- 
tory over  the  Spaniards  upon  the  seas.  His 
people  called  him  "  King  of  the  Seas  "—»n  early  claim 
to  their  supremacy  in  sea  power. 

The  war  with  France  and  Scotland   continued.     At 
„   ,. .    ,  Mauron,  in  Brittany,  the  French  met  with  dis- 

"n»ll«li  TlotOIT 

V  the  French   Mt^r  m  1352,  and  four  years  later  came  a  de- 


rtPdWert,         feat  almost  as  crushing  as  Cricy,     Poitiers  is 
the  second  great  English  victory  on  the  Con- 
tinent.    Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  known  as  "  The  Black 
Prince,"  had  marched  out  from  Bordeaux  to  ravage  the 
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south  of  France  and  had  gathered  a  huge  mass  of  booty 
when  a  French  army  under  King  John  and  his  son  Philip 
attacked  him  near  Poitiers. 
The  triumph  of  the  English 
was  complete,  and  King  John 
and  his  son  remained  prisoners 
in  their  hands.  After  Poitiers, 
the  French,  inferior  in  the  open 
field,  preferred  to  shut  them- 
selres    up    within 

mirtaaen.  The  to  leave  the  cuemy 
bjjj^...     to  h.„y  the  coun- 
try,  but  the  advan- 
tages of  this  defensive  warfare    ~     „         j, 
were  lessened   by   the   nse  of  ahtillerv. 

artillei'y,  which  began   in   the        1\^e  bow  »nii  croHs.bow. 
second  quarter  of  this  century. 

Cannon  were  invented  before  the  smaller  arms,  but  our 
generation,  strong  for  destruction,  smiles  at  their  feeble- 
ness.    Stones  were  often  nsed  as  cannon-balls,  and  only 
about  three  shots  conld  be  fired  in  an  hour.     Yet  with  the 
appearance  of  can- 
non the  glory  of 
the  mediieval  cas- 
tle declined ;  hith- 
erto the  most  for- 
midable    assaults 
were   from  mova- 
ble towers  pushed 
up   close    to    the 
wall  or  from  cum- 
brous    batterinff- 
Cannoh,  Fifteknth  Ckntohi.  ,     ,  " 

rams,     but     now 

artillery  loosened   the  castle's  masonry  and  sometimes 
brought  down  its  walls.     When  the  peasantry  of  France, 
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maddened  by  the  extortion  and  desolation  of  war,  rose 
in  1358  in  a  rovolt,  called  the  Jacquerie  (from  Jacques, 
the  nicknanie  of  the  French  peasant),  they  were  crushed 
only  by  the  aid  of  the  English  leaders,  who  saw  a  greater 
enemy  in  peasant  independence  than  in  France.     Both 
nations  ivcrc  growing  weary  of  what  was  becoming  an  in- 
glorious struggle,  and  France  in  particular 
fcrt^mo.  *"^  suffered  terribly.     The  Treaty  of  Bre- 
tigny  in   1360   ended  the   war  for  a  time. 
France    gave    up   all 
claim  to  the  Duchy  of 
Aquitaine,   the    terri- 
tory lying  between  the 
Loire  and  the   Pyre- 
nees ;  of  this  Edward 
III  was  to  be  the  ruler, 
and  he  in  turn  aban- 
doned his  claim  to  the 
throne  of  France  and 
to  territory   north  of 
the  Loire,  except  the 
district  about   Calais. 
The      French      King 
John,  a  captive  in  Ed- 
ward's hands,  was   to 
be    released    for    the 
enormous   ransom    of 
about  £750,000. 

The  Treaty  of  Bre-  „„^^,^  .  b«ach.»o  Tow^" 

tigny  was  made  almost 

to  be  broken.     In  1362  Edward  created  the  Black  Prince 
BwMved  HI      Duke  of  Aquitaine.    The  prince  involved  him- 
dluitnmito       self  in  an  unfortunate   Spanish   alliance;  a 
^  campaign  in  Spain  shattered  his  health  and 

soon  entangled  him  in  debt.    His  mercenary  "  companiea  " 
paid  themselves  by  ravaging   French   territory,  and   he 
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levied  oppressive  taxes  on  his  oew  snbjects,  who  tamed 
to  the  King  of  France  aa  their  deliTerer.  King  John, 
moreoTer,  conld  not  pay  his  ransom  and  died  a  captive  in 
England.  A  crisis  came  in  1369  when  Charles  of  France 
summoned  the  Black  Prince  aa  Doke  of  Aquitaine  to  ap- 
pear before  him  at  Paris  to  auswer  complaints  of  his  vas- 


sals. To  this  reaasertion  of  the  sovereignty  renonnced 
in  1360  the  prince  rpplied  that  he  would  go  to  Paris, 
but  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  and  Edward  once 
mtff^  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  France.  But  the  sec- 
ond war  proved  disastrous  to  tho  English.  They  lost 
their  cities  in  Aquitaine  one  by  one,  and  the  Black  Prince 

at  length  went  home  to  England  with  a  mor- 
T™»1b1371.     .    1    .,1  ,      ,.  -  -,    ■      J- 

tal  illness,  to  linger  a  few  years  and  to  die 

before  his  father.  His  brother,  John  of  Gaunt,  led  an 
army  to  Aquitaine  but  could  do  little  a^inst  the  brilli^ltt 
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French  leader  du  Gueaclin,  and  finally  mado  a  truce  which 
left  to  the  French  what  they  had  gained. 

Fmitlese  enough  were  the  wars  of  Edward  III  and 
their  cruel  and  bloody  character,  the  oppressions  which 
Tbalnwiud  ^^^^  involred  for  the  common  people,  are 
gilwaftha  not  to  be  concealed  by  the  waving  plumes 
*"'•  and  banners  of  the  medieval  pageant  or  by 

the  florid  courtesy  of  the  agfe  of  chivalry.  Yet  their 
history,  it  has  been  truly  said,  is  the  real  history  of  tbo 
people.  CrScy  and  Poitiers  won  nothing  permanent  for 
the  Fnglish  crown,  but  they  made  the  English  nation 
certain  of  itself  as  it  had  not  been  before.  Even 
Edward's  misfortunes  brought  tardy  blessings  to  his 
country,  for  the  loss  of  Aquitaine  helped  to  make  Eng- 
land independent  of  continental  complications,  while  the 
Black  Death,  by  reducing  the  number  of  the  labourers, 
helped  to  increase  thoir  wages  and  to  raise  their  status. 

On  the  whole,  Edward's  reign  shows  progress  in  do- 
mestic affairs.  Each  Parliament  held  but  one  session, 
Edvud'i  *■*'!  ^  demands  for  supplies  were  constant, 

imttHa  there  were  usually  two  or  three  elections  in 

V^-  the  course  of  a  single  year.     The  members  of 

the  Commons  were  chosen  with  little  ceremony  by  the 
electors  who  attended  the  county  court,  or,  in  the  towns, 
by  the  assembled  freemen.  As  yet  the  working  classes 
bad  no  voice  in  the  nation's  councils.  Under  Edward 
III  the  Lords  and  the  Commons  finally  separated  into 
distinct  chambers.  The  proud  Lords  preferred  to  sit 
apart,  hut  in  doing  so  they  unwittingly  increased  the 
power  of  the  Commons,  for  henceforth  eac^h 
tiu  Gommnu.  chamber  must  be  consulted  in  regard  to  pro- 
EngOifadift-  posed  laws  and  the  Commons  thus  secured  a 
Ltlieimnrti  ^^^°  power.  It  was  a  sign  of  the  growth  of 
national  spirit  that  French,  used  in  the  plead- 
ings  in  the  courts  since  the  days  of  Henry  111,  was  now, 
possibly  because  it  waa  the  tongue  of  a  hostile  people, 
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displaced  by  English,  though  the  proceedings  were  still 
recorded  in  Latin. 

The  spirit  of  Edward's  commercial  legislation  was 
very  narrow.  Only  certain  privileged  persons,  "the  mer- 
chants of  the  staple,"  could  sell  such  com- 
modities as  wool,  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  to 
foreigners,  who  in  turn  could  buy  only  at 
certain  specified  places.  Trade  with  Scotland,  a  hostile 
country,  was  wholly  prohibited.  The  export  abroad  of 
living  sheep  was  forbidden,  lest  foreign  breeds  should 
thus  be  improved;  and  there  were  heavy  penalties  for 
taking  iron  out  of  the  country.  A  merchant  might  deal 
in  but  one  kind  of  merchandise.  Even  diet  and  dross 
were  regulated.  No  one  might  have  more  than  two 
courses  at  meals,  except  on  important  feast-days  when 
three  were  allowed.  The  English  must  wear  only  Eng- 
lish cloth,  and  Parliament  prescribed  a  limit  to  the  cost 
of  dress  for  each  class :  a  servant  must  not  pay  more 
than  two  marks  per  yard  for  cloth;  and  furs  and  finer 
textures,  like  silk,  were  forbidden  to  all  but  the  well- 
to-do. 

The  popes,  dwelling  under  French  influence  at  Avi- 
gnon, now  became  extremely  unpopular  in  England. 
jj^j^^^  They  had  long  appointed  nominees  to  Eng- 

spoBtha  lish  benefices  in  defiunce  of  the  wishes  of 

Olmpob's  inj  patrons  or  even  of  the  king ;  for  instance, 

a  pope  named  Adam  of  Orlton  as  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  in  spite  of  Edward  Ill's  opposition,  and  some 
said  at  the  demand  of  Edward's  enemy,  the  King  of 
France.  The  popes  demanded  from  time  to  time  a  direct 
tax  from  the  English  clergy,  and  a  papal  collector  lived 
in  London  in  great  state  to  receive  moneys  for  his  mas- 
ter, which  the  natibn  believed  were  sometimes  used  to 
ransom  French  captives  held  by  the  English.  In  1351 
Parliament  took  action,  and  with  "  biting  words  "  passed 
the  Statute  of  Provisors,  which  forbade  the  operation  la 
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England  of  the  agents  who  "  provided  "  English  chorch 
liringB  for  papal  nomineeB.  These  "ProviBors"  had  been 
accustomed  to  appeal  in  disputed  cases  to  the 
PioTiMi  18H.  Pope*  in  whose  distant  court  the  English  de- 
8tatnteofPf».  fendant  could  get  little  redress.  To  stop  the 
u<mi^i3S3.  further  evU  of  appeals  the  Statute  of  Prae- 
mnnire  in  1363  forbade  the  king's  subjects,  under  penalty 
of  the  loss  of  all  goods  and  of  imprisonment  at  the  king's 
pleasure,  to  be  parties,  vithout  his  leavo,  to  a  suit  in  any 
foreign  court,  including  that  of  the  Pope.  In  the  next 
reign  these  statutes  were  elaborated  and  re-enacted,  but 
already  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III  they  show  an  aggres- 
sive spirit  against  the  Church.  Perhaps  serious  thoughts 
and  reforming  zeal  were  reinforced  by  the  desolation  of 
the  Black  Death.  When  in  1366  the  Pope  asked  for  the 
tribute  promised  to  his  predecessors  by  King  John,  Eng- 
land vehemently  rejected  the  demand.  John  Wycliffe, 
a  patriot  priest,  was  one  of  those  who  spoke  most  strongly 
against  the  abuses  in  the  Church,  and  Parliament,  sus- 
picious of  Church  induence,  petitioned  the  king  not  to 
give  high  office  to  ecclesiastics.  Since  they  were  the 
best-educated  men  of  the  time  and  thus  the  most  fit  to 
direct  public  affairs,  it  was  perhaps  well  for  England  that 
the  petition  failed,  and  that  priests  continued  for  two 
centnries  still  to  take  a  leading  part  in  her  political  life. 

Edward's  later  years  were  melancholy.  Men  ripened 
young  and  died  early  in  his  age.  At  fourteen  he  was  a 
The ■oukdkl  ud  ^^'^S'  ^^^  before  sixty  both  his  mind  and 
mkralsof  body  were  decayed.     The  court  was  rent  by 

Edwud'ilut  factions,  of  which  his  own  sons  were  the 
centres,  and  John  of  Gaunt,  allied  with  Alice 
PerrerB,  the  king's  nurse,  became  for  a  time  supreme. 
Parliament  struggled  against  these  adverse  influences  and 
was  encouraged  by  the  dying  Prince  of  Wales.  The  "Good 
Parliament "  of  1376  impeached  Alice  Perrera  and  other 
corrupt  persons  about  the  court,  and  frankly  claimed 
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that  to  it  the  minieterB  of  the  king  were  responsible ;  bnt 

the  Black  Prince  died  before  much  was  done  and  John 

of  Gannt  remained  in  controL    Amid 

the  bitter  rivalries  of  the  court  even 

the  stately  William  of  Wykeham,  prel- 
ate, architect,  benefactor  of  future 

generations  by  his  colleges  at  Oxford 

and  Winchester,  was  forced  to  bend 

the  knee  to  Alice  Ferrers  in  order  to 

seoare  royal  favour.       Edward  was 

dying,  but  she  would  let  him  think 

only  of  hunting  and  hawking.     Then, 

as  the  end  approached,  she  stripped 

even  the  rings  from  his  fingers  and 
left  him,  and  only  a  poor 

E^w^'ideMh,  ppiggj  remained  to  whis- 
per some  spiritual  com- 
fort.    The  warrior  king  died  little 

regretted,  but  since  he  was  the  last 

sovereign  before  Henry  VIII  whose 

title  to  the   throne  was  undisputed, 

posterity  learned,  with  slight  rea- 
son, to  look  upon  the  domestic  quiet       pr,ncb'  isao-iBTs. 

of  his  reign  as  almost  a  golden  age.         F^m  hi*  wmb. 

The  heir  to  the  throne  was  Richard,  a  boy  of  eleven,  the 
son  of  the  dead  and  much-loved  Black  Prince.  Among 
Til  ritnatioa  in  t"^^"'!^''*'  iineles  the  child's  claim  to  the 
Esgiud  cm  the  throue  would  have  gained  little  respect,  had 
^^J^''j^  it  not  been  for  the  sanction  of  divine  right 
already  asserted  on  behalf  of  the  senior  line. 
Kichard  was  handsome,  clever,  and  for  some  time  popu- 
lar. He  perished  at  thirty-three,  and  much  of  the  folly 
of  his  career  is  due  to  his  youth.  In  times  of  crisis  he 
proved  bold  and  tactful ;  he  had  strong  affections  and 
literary  tastes,  but  was  fond  of  pomp  and  show  and  set 
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the  evil  fashion,  in  an  extravagant  age,  of  Bpending  great 
BuniB  on  dresB.  Probably  he  has  fared  badly  at  the  hands 
of  court  hiBtorianB,  who  had  no  praise  for  a 
ofSiohudn,  fallen  ruler.  It  ia  not  certain  that  he  vas, 
as  they  describe  him,  drnnken  and  profli- 
gate. It  is  certain  that,  like  Charles  I,  he  had  theories 
of  the  kingly  office  which  no  free  nation  could  accept. 
At  a  time  when  Parliament,  which  half  a  century  before 
bad  deposed  a  king,  was  making  more  and  more  insistent 
demands  to  control  the  Government,  he  would  tell  hla 
oourtiers  that  the  king  pos- 
sessed full  power  to  legislate 
for  and  to  rule  the  state. 

The  first  f  onr  years  of  the 
reign  bad  passed  when  a  ter- 
rible revolt  showed  the  ele- 
ments of  discontent  lurking 
Tl.<mtt™k«f  in  England,  and 
thaPauuiu'  confirmed  the 
ii^dt,i38i.     old  ^^  ^^  the 

land  whose  king  is  a  child. 
As  Edward  III  was  dying 
war  with  France  had  brpken  Bichud  II. 

out  again,  and  the  south- 
eastern shores  of  England  suffered  terribly  from  French 
pillaging  expeditions.  John  of  Gannt'a  govemraent  was 
too  weak  to  stop  them.  He  himself  was  very  nnpopnlar 
and  the  upper  classes,  demoralized  by  war,  were  selfish 
and  extravagant.  There  was  discontent  in  the  towns,  for 
many  artisans  chafed  under  the  tyranny  of  the  powerful 

trade  guilds,  and  were  especially  jealous  of 
(tnggla  Flemings  and  other  foreigners  who  still  con- 

*^""  ""f"^  trolled  an  extensive  trade  in  England.    Owing 

to  the  contrast  of  their  own  poverty  with  the 
wealth  and  power  of  the  prelates  and  the  rich  monas- 
teries, even  the  pariah  clergy  were  restless.    England  was 
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indeed  ripe  for  the  first  serioas  conflict  between  capital 
and  labour. 

The  most  nnmeroas  of  the  dlBcontented  classes  were 
the  peasants.     Duriog  thirty  years  a  struggle  had  been 

going  on  between  the  labonrer  and  his  lord. 
aftluMMuu     '^^^  pestilence  of  1349  made  labour  scarce 

and  wages  high.  Parliament,  which  repre- 
sented, not  the  labourer,  but  his  master,  took  action,  and 
the  Statutes  of  Labourers,  begun  in  1349,  provided  that 
every  labourer  not  already  engaged  must  take  the  work 
offered  to  liim,  at  the  wages  which  had  prevailed  before  the 
plague,  and  imposed  heavy  penalties  upon  those  paying 
higher  wages.  By  a  later  atrocious  provision  the  labourer 
who  violated  these  conditions  might  be  branded  on  the 
forehead  with  the  letter  F  {for  Falsity).  Legislation  to 
regulate  prices  has  nearly  always  proved  futile.  England 
was  at  the  time  experiencing  a  considerable  eapansion  of 
trade ;  the  pillage  of  France  had  brought  much  money  into 
the  country,  and  the  need  for  the  labourers  now  so  reduced 
in  number  was  active.  The  villein  on  the  manor  was  in 
great  demand.  He  had  inherited  a  servile  condition,  the 
law  had  compelled  him  to  pay  his  rent  in  the  form  of  la- 
bour for  his  master,  but  by  the  fourteenth  century  money 
was  in  wider  use,  a  good  many  villeins  paid  rent  in  money 
instead  of  labour,  and  worked  for  whom  they  pleased. 
But  when  labour  became  dear  the  lords  searched  eagerly 
the  manorial  rolls  and  the  peasants'  pedigrees  to  find 
which  of  their  tenants  were  by  birth  villeins,  and  liable 
to  give  labour  under  villein  service.  But  even  with  the 
law  on  his  side  the  master  found  it  hard  to  enforce  his 
rights,  for,  since  the  villein  could  easily  get  better  pay  else- 
where, he  often  ran  away  and  it  was  difficult  to  follow  him 
and  bring  him  back,  while  those  who  did  remain  in  unwill- 
ing bondage  began  in  time  to  question  the  lord's  right  to 
keep  them  enslaved.  The  craving  for  equality  was  already 
strong  and  was  one  of  the  canses  of  the  outburst  in  1381. 
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There  were  not  wanting  leaders  to  declaim  against  the 
existing  structare  of  society.    John  Wyclifle,  though  near 

his  end,  played  still  a  conspicuoas  part  in 
'l^^V^'f   politics,  and  even  John  of  Gaunt,  a  profligate 

and  worthless  man,  had  foand  it  expedient  to 
ally  himself  with  this  stern,  almost  fanatical,  denouncer  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  age.   In  1378,  soon  after  Richard  II 
came  to  the   throne,  Christendom   was  divided  by  the 
appeals  of  two  popes,  one  at  Rome,  the  other  at  Avignon, 
denouncing  each  hia  rival's  claim  to  the  papal  throne, 
and  this    schism   embit- 
tered Wycliffe's  growing 
anger.     He  attacked  the 
Church's  teaching  aboat 
the  mass,  which  be  called 
a  superstitious  fable;  he 
declared  that  her  excom- 
munication was  only  valid 
if  the  sinner  was  already 
condemned   by   his   own 
sin,  and  that  her  vast  pos- 
sessions were  a  hindrance 
to    her    spiritual    work. 
Wycliffe  had  a  powerful 
mind  and  a  genius  for  or- 
ganization, which  be  used  Jg„y  ffvCUFFE  (1SZ4M3M). 
especially     against     the 

monks  and  friars.  His  hands  of  "  poor  priests  "  went  up 
and  down  the  land  preaching  to  multitudes,  and  he  had 
enough  political  influence  to  secure  their  safety  from  at- 
tack. He  translated  the  Bible  into  English,  and  wrote 
and  circulated  sermons  remarkable  for  vehemence  against 
the  evils  in  the  Church.  His  movement,  vigorously  con- 
ducted, radical  and  even  socialistic  in  its  attacks  on 
property,  could  not  be  without  profound  influence  in  a 
time  of  general  discontent.     The  disciples  of  Wycliffo 
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came  to  be  koown  as  the  Lollards.  It  is  never  easy  to 
trace  the  iofluence  and  the  numbers  of  the  adherents  of 
new  opinions,  but  Lol- 
lard teaching  was  no 
obscure  factor  in  the 
great  peasant  uprising. 
■  The  storm  prepar- 
ing in  80  many  ways 
finally  burst,  owing  to 
a  new  and  oppressive 
tax.  An  invasion  of 
France  was  planned  in 
1380,  and  to  meet  the  heavy  cost  a  special  poll-tax  was 
levied.  Each  township  was  to  pay  a  shilling  for  every 
Thaimnudlatc  P^rsoi  within  it  more  than  fifteen  years  of 
Mnaofths  age,  and  in  present-day  values  this  meant  a 
""^  tax  of  fully  twelve  shillings  per  head.     The 

first  results  from  the  tax  were  disappointing,  and  early  in 
1381  collectors  went  about  exact- 
ing it  more  rigorously.  There 
were  angry  disputes  as  to  the 
ages  of  children  said  to  be  liable 
to  the  tax,  which,  to  the  peasant 
who  might  have  to  pay  for  him- 
self, his  wife,  and  several  others 
in  his  family,  was  a  burden  al- 
most intolerable.  Some  of  the  in- 
habitants of  towns  and  villages, 
to  avoid  payment,  abandoned 
their  homes  for  a  roving  life  in 
forests    and    waste    pl»ces,    and 

even   more    resolute 
Theuund  i-  Tkasant  Wumen,  about  1840. 

J^  action    soon     came. 

First  in  Essex,  on  May  30,  1381,  then  In 
Kent,  then  in  the  far  north  and  in  the  south-west  vio- 
lent outbreaks  occurred.     They  spread  so  rapidly  that 
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the  uprising  must  have  been  skilfully  planned.  In 
some  places  members  of  well-known  county  families 
were  the  leaders,  in  others  priests  like  John  Ball  and 
he  who  called  himself  "Jack  Straw"  declaimed  liberty, 
equality,  and  social  revolntion  to  ignorant  and  enraged 
crowds.  There  were  horrid  scenes  of  violence,  those 
in  and  near  London  being  the  most  dreadful.  John 
Ball  preached  to  a  vast  multitude  at  Black  Heath  on 
the  lines, 

"  When  Adatn  tlelveU  anJ  Eve  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentlotiian  t " 

and  his  address  was  little  but  an  incitement  to  destroy  the 
ruling  classes.     Whenever  they  could  the  peasants  burned 
title-deeds     and  , 
court  rolls,  which  ■ 
were  the  chief  evi-  I 
dences   of    lillein-  l 
age,    and    judges,  , 
lawyers,aDdjiiror8,  ' 
those  who,  in  short, 
had    been    instru- 
mental against  the 
poor  in  interpret- 
ing the  law,  were 
nsnally     beheaded 
when  seized.     The 
mob  of  London  destroyed  John  of  Gannt's  palace  of  the 
Savoy,  said  to   be   the  most  splendid  in   England,  and 
burned  the   Temple  with  its  legal   books  and  records. 
Peasants  from  the  surrounding  country  marched  to  Lon- 
don and  a  vast  multitude  surrounded  the  Tower  where 
the  young  king  was  lining.     Their  demands  were  insist- 
ent : — freedom  for  the  peasants  bom  in  bondage ;  in  lien 
of  personal  service  a  uniform  rate  of  foarpence  an  acre 
for  the  land  which  they  held ;  the  abolition  of  exacting 


TiiK  Death  of  W*t  Tylir. 

hilc  hin  rollawpTB  are  kilhng  Trier,  KicharJ  U  addrsselng  tii«  reUla. 
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tolls  charged  in  towns  like  London  for  the  right  to  trade ; 
and,  finally,  pardon. 

Bichard,  though  only  fifteen,  showed  courage  and  re- 
source. He  consented  to  go  with  a  few  followers  to  Mile 
End,  and  there,  face  to  face  with  the  rebel  array,  he  prom- 
iBed  redress.  While  he  was  absent  from  the 
TbjmdofUw  rp^^gj.  g  j^^t  tragedy  was  enacted.  Wat 
Tyler,  the  most  violent  of  the  rebel  leaders, 
and  "  Jack  Straw "  with  400  followers,  rushed  into  the 
Tower,  insulted  the  king's  mother,  seized  Simon  Sndbury, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Chancellor,  with  half  a 
dozen  other  officials,  and  promptly  struck  o3  their  heads 
on  Tower  Hill.  Bloody  revolution  seemed  thus  triumph- 
ant in  London.  It  is  doubtful  if  we  may  believe  wholly  the 
received  account,  which  is  that,  on  the  next  day,  Bichard, 
with  a  small  following,  met,  in  Smithfield,  Wat  Tyler, 
with  a  huge  disorderly  host.  The  cry  of  the  revolution- 
ists bad  been  "  King  Bichard  and  the  Commons,"  and  the 
hoy's  person  inspired  respect  and  reverence  denied  to  bis 
ministers.  When  Tyler,  with  the  arrogance  of  new- 
found power,  raised  his  hand  in  a  threatening  way  to  the 
king,  Walworth,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  promptly  stabbed 
him  in  the  throat  witha  short  sword,  and  some  one  else 
killed  him.  The  rebel  archers  drew  their  bows,  and  Rich- 
ard and  his  small  following  would,  as  Froissart's  story 
goes,  have  perished  had  he  not  galloped  boldly  up  to 
their  line  and  called  upon  them  to  take  him  instead  of 
the  traitor  Tyler  as  their  leader.  The  awe  of  kingship 
fell  upon  the  host,  and  on  Eichard's  definite  promise  of 
redress  they  dispersed.  The  revolt  was  soon  quieted  or 
crushed  in  other  places.  Its  violence  lasted  little  more 
than  a  fortnight. 

The  Government  recovered  from  its  panic,  revoked 
Richard's  promises  on  the  plea  that  in  making  them  he  had 
exceeded  the  royal  power,  and  then  executed  the  surviv- 
ing leaders.  The  revolt  appears  to  have  bad  no  effect  in 
13 
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freeing  peaeantB  from  villein  Berrice,  bnt  a  process,  begnn 

before  the  rising,  continued  after  it.     One  by  one  the 

»Biot.of      peasants  commated  their  personal  serrices, 

thB  reToit  on       too  looBely  defined  for  the  freer  spirit  of  the 

!**^'  time,  for  a  fixed  yearly  rent ;  the  lords'  power 

llbertiu.  ,  ,       ,,  ,,        .,  ., 

over  them  slowly  decayed,  and  not  long  after 

the  revolt  the  great  mass  of  the  English  peasants  were 
free  men.  By  1450  scarcely  a  manor  continued  to  he 
wholly  cultivated  by  villein  laboar,  and  a  century  later 
there  were  only  a  few  villeina  in  England  ;  in  France  the 
peasants  were  still  serfs  attached  to  the  soil  when  the 
English  labourer  had  become,  almost  without  exception, 
free.  He  tilled  the  land,  or  sought  work  in  the  town,  or 
took  to  the  sea,  and  his  freedom  played  a  large  part  in 
political  and  industrial  development. 

After  the  peasants'  outbreak  John  of  Gaunt  ceased  to 
play  a  great  part  in  public  affairs,  and  his  brother, 
Thomas,  Dnke  of  Gloncester,  and  a  few  lead- 
attempt  to  '°8  nobles,  ruled  the  young  king  and  the 
miitnlthe  nation.  They  kept  him  in  tutelage  even 
""""^  ■  after  he  had  attained  his  majority,  and  when 
he  chafed  under  their  control  they  reminded  him  of 
the  fate  of  Edward  11,  and  seriously  debated  amoKg 
themselves  whether  they  should  not  depoae  him.  Bicbard 
tried  to  surround  himself  with  his  own  friends :  de  Vere, 
who  became  Duke  of  Ireland,  de  la  Pole,  whom  he  made 
Chancellor  and  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  others.  He  appealed 
at  length  to  Tresilian,  the  chief  justice,  and  other  judges, 
who  solemnly  declared  that  the  power  exerted  by  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester  and  his  friends  was  illegal.  Glouces- 
ter's party  took  up  arms  and  proved  too  strong  for  the 
king,  and  under  their  lead  a  parliament  in  1388,  called 
for  its  severity  "The  Merciless  Parliament,"  declared 
guilty  of  treason  and  condemned  to  death  Tresilian  and 
others.  An  orgy  of  blood  followed  that  recalled  the  bru- 
tal days  of  Edward  II. 
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When  twenty-three  Eichard  was  at  last  able  to  assert 
himself.  In  1389  by  a  sudden  stroke  he  dismissed  his  un- 
jjij^^i^  welcome    coansellors    and    placed    his   own 

ptnmuiniia  frieods  In  their  places.  This  bold  step  snc- 
'•'«'"'  ^^**'  ceeded,  and,  though  faction  raged  that  in  the 
end  destroyed  the  nnhappy  king,  he  was  able  for  some 
eight  years  really  to  rule.  Nor  did  he  rule  badly.  The 
conntry  was  eoon  quiet.  Trade,  interrupted  by  the  period 
of  disorder,  revived.  He  had  married,  when  but  fifteen, 
Anne  of  Bohemia,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV. 
She  proved  a  wise  helper,  but  died  in  1394,  and  her  death 
made  possible  a  marriage  tinion,  and  consequently  peace, 
between  England  and  France.  In  1396  Richard  married 
Isabella,  a  child  of  seven,  daughter  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  concloded  a  truce  for  twenty-eight  years  with  that 
state. 

Eichard  was  no  friend  of  the  Lollard  agitators  and  ap- 
pears to  have  persecuted  them,  but  he  also  checked  the 
Church.  His  statute  against  "  Provisors,"  passed  in  1390, 
took  even  stronger  ground  than  did  the  earlier  one.  He 
also  passed  a  new  Statute  of  Mortmain  in  1391,  and  in 
1393  his  Statute  of  Praemunire  increased  the  penalties  for 
appealing  to  Rome. 

To  check  the  Church  required  courage,  for  his  situa- 
tion was  difficult;  he  was  always  parrying  intrigues  by 
tht  nOmm  at  Gloucester  and  his  friends,  Henry  of  Derby, 
Rlotuid'a  Utu  son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Arundel,  Warwick,  and 
others,  to  regain  control.  He  proved  besides 
his  own  enemy.  He  plunged  into  extravagances,  formed 
a  plan  to  become  emperor,  levied  illegal  taxes,  showed  that 
he  desired  to  destroy  the  power  of  Parliament,  and  lost 
in  tbe  end  the  favour  of  his  people.  Convinced  of  a  plot 
against  him,  ho  suddenly,  in  1397,  seized  Gloucester  and 
the  earls  of  Warwick  and  Arundel.  Years  before  they  had 
treated  Tresilian  and  others  with  brutal  severity  and  now 
their  own  time  had  come.   Arundel  was  executed,  Glonccs- 
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ter  goon  died,  or  may  hare  been  murdered,  and  Warwick 
was  sent  into  perpetual  exile.  Richard  carried  mattera 
with  a  high  hand.  Hia  sheriffs  who  had  charge  of  the  elec- 
tions packed  a  parliament  which  granted  hia  every  demand, 
and  even  formally  surrendered  ita  powers  to  him  and  or- 
dered the  arreat  of  all  who  criticiaed  the  king's  actions. 

lu  May,  1399,  Richard  crossed  to  Ireland,  a  country 
which  to  his  credit  he  tried  to  rule  well.     We  have  a 

pleasant  picture  of  him,  now  a  man  of  thirty- 
John  of  Gwuit,  three,  aaying  farewell  at  Windsor  to  the  child 
orarthmn         ^f  ten  ^o  whom  he  was  married,  lifting  her 

in  Ins  arms  and  kiaamg  her  again  and  agam. 
His  ahsence  opened  the  door  to  his  foes.  He  had  already 
baniahed  Henry,  Earl  of  Derby,  John  of  Gaunt's  son  and 


heir,  and  on  the  old  duke's  death  in  1399  he  refused 
to  permit  the  vast  estates  of  the  dukedom  to  pa.ss  to  their 
new  owner.     Henry  landed  in  Yorkshire  on  July  4,  do- 
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claritig  that  he  came  only  to  Becnre  bis  inheritance,  but 
the  kingdom  turned  to  him,  and  vhen  Richard  hurriedly 
returned  from  Ireland  bis  cause  was  already  lost.     He  be- 


came Henry's  prisoner,  and  against  the  fallen  king  was 
soon  charged  a  long  list  of  offences — perfidy,  misuse  of 
power,  attempts  at  despotism,  even  murder.  He  had 
packed  parliaments  to  do  his  will  and  by  a  packed  parlia- 
ment bis  fate  was  sealed.  It  deposed  him  and  made  Henry 
king.  The  inevitable  tragedy  followed.  While  Kichard 
Xtoiiuil'i  lived  Henry  was  not  aafe,  and  a  few  months 

d«4(li,  1400.  later,  in  Henry's  castle  at  Pontefract,  the 
young  king  was  found  dead,  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  starred  by  his  jailer. 

Richard's  reign,  with  its  strife  of  classes,  its  religious 
upheaval,  its  tragic  factions,  forms  a  momentous  era  in 
English  national  life.  Higher  impulses  were  now  becom- 
ing clearer.     While  Bichard  was  king,  Geoffrey  Chaucer 
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made  the  hitherto  rnde  English  speech  the  language  of 
a  new  and  splendid  literature,  and  his  Canterbury  Tales 
rereal   the   modem  spirit,   keen,  humorous, 
^^^^J^'if^  satirical,  already  at  work.     The   discontent 
tgt.  ounou,     of  the  time  also  had  its  poet.     William  Lang- 
LugUnd,«tc     i^^^fg  Complaint  of  Piers  the  Plowman  is  a 
stem  echo  of  the  passions  that  caused  the  peasants'  re- 
volt. Its  author  was  a  poor  priest,  Chancer  was  a  courtier, 
and  each  wrote  in  the  English 
that  appealed  to  his  class.    Wyc- 
liffe's  Bible  and  his  stirring  ser- 
mons are  in  the  same  tongue  and 
point   to  the  same   truth  —  that 
the  nation  had  at  last  learned  to 
speak,  and  to  speak  with  vigonr, 
its  own  thoughts  in  its  own  way. 

SimMAKY  OF  Dates 
The  KniKhtB  Templars  attacked 
in  France  in  1307,  were  orerthrown 

in  England  In  1808.     The  Lords  Or-  GiovntEv  Chaucer, 

dainers  seized  control  of  Edward's  Gov-  ^^^"^  t-140o. 

emment  in  1310,  Oaveston  was  exe- 
cuted in  1312,  and  Kdward  Il's  invasion  of  St-ottand  and  defeat  at 
Bannockburo  occurred  la  1S14.  lie  was  enabled  t«  destroy  Lan- 
caster in  1332,  but  his  supporters,  the  Dispensers,  were  overthrown  by 
his  wife  Isabella  and  Mortimer  in  1320,  and  in  1327  Edward  himself 
was  deposed  and  murdered.  In  1S33  we  find  the  Knights  of  the 
Shire  for  the  first  time  deliberating  apart  from  lords  and  clerg;,  and 
thus  forming  the  House  of  ConiinonB.  The  Handred  Tsars'  War 
with  France  began  In  1888.  Cr6c;  was  fought  In  1846;  in  the 
same  year  the  English  overthrew  the  Scots  at  Neville's  Cross,  and 
ihej  took  Calais  in  1847.  Two  years  later.  In  1349,  the  terrible 
Black  Death  broke  out  After  it  there  was  especially  active  legis- 
lation: the  Statute  or  Labonrers  in  1S49,  restricting  wages;  the 
Statute  of  ProTlsors  la  IS&l,  checking  papal  nominations  in  Eng- 
land :  the  Statute  of  Treasons  In  13&3,  defining  treason  :  and  the 
Statute  of  Praemunire  in  18&3.  directed  against  ap|>eals  to  Rome. 
Poitiers  was  fonglit  in  1350,  and  the  Peace  of  Bretl; ny  came  In 
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ISftO.  In  1876  the  Oood  ParlUnent  KiUcked  «tj1s  in  England, 
but  the  Black  Prince,  who  encouraged  its  work,  died  in  the  saine  rear. 
In  1833  WjelllTe  was  cited  to  appear  iu  St.  Paul's,  and  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  by  the  Churcli  authorities  to  check  his  work. 
In  18S1,  under  the  joung  Itichard,  came  the  PeaMiits'  Berolt 
The  "  Hercilesa  Parliament "  of  1888  mode  Richard  merely  its  pup- 
pet, but  in  1389  be  seized  control  of  the  QovernmenL  His  legislation 
WM  antiolerioal.  The  new  StatuUt  ot  ProTlgors  In  1S90,  of  Mort- 
main In  1S91,  and  ol  Praeninnire  in  1398  made  earlier  and 
similar  laws  more  stringent  John  of  Gaunt's  death  in  1899  brought 
the  Bnal  crisis  in  Richard's  fate. 

Books  fok  Refuencb 
'Pearson,  English  Historjr  in  the  Fourteenth  Century  (1876); 
"Warburton,  Edward  III  (1877);  •  Page,  The  End  of  Villeinage  in 
England  (publications  of  the  American  Economic  Association,  Sd 
series,  vol.  i,  1900);  Gssquel,  The  Great  Pestilence  (1893);  'Jessopp, 
The  Black  Death  in  East  Anglia  <in  "  The  Coming  of  the  Friars") 
(18D0);  •Trevelyan,  The  Age  of  WycliHe  (189B);  Ashley  (editor), 
Edward  III  and  his  Wars  (1887)  (extracts  from  contemporary 
oources). 
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Tho  following  table  shows  Ilenr;  Vll'g  LftDcastrian  descent : 


John  of  Qaunt  =  Catherine  Sirjaford  (mlstren  and 
I  then  wife). 

John  Beaufort.  Earl  of  Somerset,  d.  1410  (bom  out  o( 
wedlock,  but  legitimated  bf  Richard  U). 


Hargaret  BeaiifaH,=edmi 
a  devout    lady,    the  I     ""-' 
founder  of  the '-Lad}-| 
Mar({»pH  "  professor- 1 
■hlpe  at  Oxford  and  ' 
Cambridge  (d.  1509), 


nd  Tudor,  Earl  of 


CHAPTER  X 

A  OemtniT  of  Civil  and  Foreign  War 

(Henry  IV  to  Oenrj  VII— 1389  to  1509—110  years) 


Henrj  IV 

bom  1367 

succeeded  1399; 

died    1413. 

Henry  V 

"    1887 

1413 

"       1422. 

Henry  VI 

"    1421 

1423; 

deposed  1461. 

Edward  IV 

"     1443 

1461; 

died    1483. 

Edward  V 

"_   1470 

1483 

"       1488. 

Rich&rd  III 

"     1450 

1483; 

"        1485. 

Henry  VII 

"     1457 

1485; 

"       1509. 

[The  great  schism  in  Die  Church  was  brought  to  an  end  by  tlie 
Council  ot  Constance,  1414-'18.  and  for  another  hundred  yearsshe  was 
united  and  able  to  check  heresy.  In  1453  the  Turks  at  last  captured 
Constantinople,  which  they  still  hold.  The  fall  of  Constantinople 
happened  when  a  new  intellectual  niovcraent  hod  already  begun  in  . 
the  West.  After  the  breaking  np  of  Che  Roman  Bhipire  the  civilj^ 
tion  of  the  ancient  world  had  been  in  part  overwhelmed  and  its  treas- 
ures lost  or  forgotten,  but  society  became  in  time  more  sellled,  and 
intellectual  and  artistic  tastes  revived.  These  found  expression  first 
in  enthusiasm  for  the  art  and  literature  of  the  ancient  world,  and  led 
to  a  Renaissance  or  revival  of  what  had  been  so  long  neglecteil.  The 
fall  of  Constantinople  in  1453  aided  this  revival,  for  learned  Greeks 
then  took  reftige  in  Italy  and  elsewhere,  and  were  able  to  instruct 
an  interest  already  active.  But  the  awakening  was  not  confined  to 
the  study  of  antiquity.  Every  department  of  human  thought  fell. 
the  stirring  of  new  life,  and  the  invention  of  printing  in  the  middle 
of  the  century  soon  made  it  easy  to  scatter  the  new  ideas  far  and 
wide.  While  York  and  Lancaster  were  lighting  and  Henry  VII  was 
establishing  the  Tudor  despotism  in  England,  new  mental  and  spirit- 
ual forces  were  transforming  European  thought.  It  is  the  age  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici,  of  the  moral  and  religious  reformer  Savonarola, 
and  of  the  earlier  efforts  of  Erasmus  and  the  great  painters  of  the 
n«it  century,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Titian. 
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The  political  world,  too,  was  changing.  Italy's  devotion  to  cultare 
and  her  divisions  combined  to  weaken  her  as  a  miliUry  power.  The 
French  found  this  out,  and,  in  I4H  King  Charles  VIII  of  Prance  led 
an  army  into  Italy  and  began  there  the  sway  ot  the  foreigner,  which 
lasted  iinlil  the  nineteenth  century.  Spain  soon  appears  as  the  rival 
of  France.  Castile  and  Aragon  were  united  by  the  marriage  of  their 
sovereigns,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  wlien  the  intruding  Hoor  was 
finally  conquered  at  Grenada,  in  1162,  Spain  had  become  a  great  cen- 
tralized monarchy  and  was  ready  for  the  struggle  for  supremacy 
with  her  neighbour,  which  in  the  next  age  involved  all  Eurape.  But 
no  longer  was  Europe  to  be  the  only  t^ccne  of  its  rulers'  rivalries. 
The  curiosity  of  the  time  found  its  most  pregnant  expression  in  the 
discovery  ot  new  regions,  of  America  by  Columbus,  of  a  sea  route  to 
India  byVasco  da  Gama;  and  these  discoveries  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  an  era  of  activity  and  conflict  world-wide  in  their  range.] 

While  Bicbard  IPs  foolish  rule  was  still  fresh  in  mem- 
ory the  people  were  devoted  to  the  man  who  seemed  the 

hulwark  of  order.  When  a  group  of  nobles 
°°^^   '        ventured  to  plot  against  Henry  IV,  armed 

mobs  seized  the  Earla  of  Kent  and  Saliahury 
and  hacked  off  their  heads.  The  London  populace 
greeted  the  king  in  this  time  of  danger  with  rapturous 
applause.  But  his  title  was  valid  only  as  long  as  its  holder 
IiKBimritj  of  "^^  strong.  Abroad  France  and  Scotland 
HtDiy'i  scorned  his  claims  to  be  a  rightful  ruler,  at 

f°^*™^  home  Wales  and  the   north  were  but  half 

loyal,  and  at  hia  own  court  he  was  only  the  first  In  a  group 
of  powerful  and  turbulent  nobles,  many  of  whom  were  of 
royal  blood,  and  had  hereditary  claims  as  good  as  hie. 
Henry  was  always  poor,  for  the  Parliament  which  made 
him  king  was  niggardly  in  granting  money.  The  Church 
pressed  him  to  crush  the  Lollard  heresy  as  a  reward  for 

her  support,  and  he  was  forced  to  obey  both 
tfl^rT     Parliament  and  the  Church.     He  could  hold 

the  throne  only  by  subservience  to  his  friends, 
by  hard  fighting  with  his  enemies.  Henry  was  handsome 
and  attractive,  and  early  travel  and  wide  contact  with  the 
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world  gave  him  pleasant  manners.  He  was  fond  of  mu- 
Bic,  had  literary  tastes,  and  a  keen  mind  which  delighted 
in  argument ;  for  religions  orthodoxy  he  wae  zealoue,  too, 
but  wheD  priests  plotted  against  him  he  hanged  them 
with  as  little  mercy  as  he  did  laymen.  His  later  years 
were  haunted  by  ill-health.  Political  dangers  spoiled  his 
finer  qualitiea  of  truth  and  generosity ;  he,  whom  Parlia- 
ment once  reproached  as  too  merciful,  hocame  Buspicious 
and  cruel.  Absorbed  in  preserving  his  own  rule,  he 
effected  no  reforms,  and  became  an  aimless  and  thriftless 
king. 

Wales  aspired  still  to  be  an  independent  nation  and 
found  a  leader  in  Owen  Glendower,  and  Henry's  weakness 

seemed  to  be  Wales's  opportunity.  The 
^^^"^         Scots,  too,  attacked  him,  but  in  the  north  he 

had  the  powerful  aid  of  the  Percies— the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  his  son,  Henry  Percy,  for 
bis  dashing  qnalities  known  as  Hotspur — who  had  aided 
him  to  overthrow  Richard.  In  1400  Henry  took  and 
burned  Edinburgh,  and  in  1403  the  Percies  again  defeated 
the  Spots  at  Homildon  Hill.  They  hoped,  perhaps,  for 
greater  rewards  than  Henry  could  give ;  a  quarrel  broke 
Tie  Boots  uid  **"'''  ^""^  ^  J^'yi  1403,  Henry  was  suddenly 
thBperoiu  obliged  to  face  the  Percies  allied  with  the 
^tuok  Hanr?.  ^^i^jj  ^^^  ^1,^  g^.^^^^  „ijj]g  ^^^  French  at- 
tacked his  coasts.  By  rapid  vigour  lie  surprised  his  foes, 
and  at  Shrewsbury,  on  Saturday,  July  23,  1403,  struck 
them  down.  Though  Hotspur  fell  on  that  field  of  carnage, 
the  war  dr^ged  on.  Glendower  still  held  out  in  Wales, 
and  had  with  him  Edward  Mortimer,  who  claimed  to  he 
heir  to  the  English  throne.  French  forces  landed  at  Mil- 
ford  Haven  in  1405  and  the  dismemberment  of  Henry's 
dominions  was  planned.  Glendower  was  to  have  Wales, 
Mortimer  the  south  of  England,  Northumberland  twelve 
connties  in  the  north ;  it  was  a  wild  scheme,  but  Henry 
was  face  to  face  with  the  crisis  of  his  life.    By  this  time 
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he  was  angry  and  reckless.  Scrope,  Archbishop  of  York, 
a  man  of  high  character,  had  dealings  with  the  rebels. 
He  had  helped  to  clear  Henry's  path  to  the  throne,  but 
neither  former  serviceB  nor  his  clerical  character  sa?ed 
him;  without  proper  trial  Henry  sent  him  and  his  ally, 
Thomas  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Kottingham,  to  the  block.  He 
drove  Northumberland  over  the  Scottish  border,  and  in 
time  made  Glendower  insignificant  in  Wales,  though  he 
never  captured  him. 

Henry's  hold  upon  the  realm  seemed  secure,  but  it 
was  whispered  that,  ae  a  judgment  for  the  execution  of 
Archbishop  Scrope,  he  was  stricken  with  lep- 
^^^l^jJJJ!^^  rosy.  His  old  decision  and  vigour  were  gone. 
A  second  marriage  did  not  prove  happy,  and 
the  court  was  torn  by  faction,  led  by  his  two  sons,  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence.  The 
king's  strength  was  in  his  willingness  to  let  Parliament 
govern,  and  the  Commons  won  a  control  o^■er  public 
affairs  which  they  had  never  before  possessed,  and  which 
they  lost  only  when  civil  war  began  under  Henry's  grand- 
son. They  watched  closely  every  item  of  public  expendi- 
ture. The  Commons  complain  of  extravagance  and  dis- 
honesty in  the  king's  household :  at  their  demand  he  cor- 
rects these  evils,  removes  foreigners  from  the  court,  even 
changes  his  confessor,  and  offers  to  meet  their  further 
wishes.  His  pliancy  found  its  reward  in  their  firm  sup- 
port, but  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  it. 
dM^luV  ^^'^  ^"^  came  in  1413.  At  pr,-,yer  in  West- 
minster Abbey  he  was  seized  with  sudden  ill- 
ness, and  soon  died,  a  worn-out  old  man,  though  he  was 
but  forty-seven. 

At  Henry's  death  war  with  Franco  was  imminent,  the 
nation  was  deeply  divided  on  religious  questions,  and 
under  a  youthful  ruler  the  factions  of  Richard's  time 
seemed  likely  again  to  be  active.  Henry  V  proved,  how- 
ever, to  be  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  kings  of  England. 
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ShakeBpeare  has  depicted  his  youth  as  dissoluto,  hut  there 
is  little  to  support  this  view.  While  atill  in  his  teeas  be 
Ths  cliiraotOT  *^  leading  the  attack  apon  the  Welsh  and 
uid  iliiii  of  bearing  many  heavy  responsibilities  of  state, 
"^  and  at  twenty-four,  when   he   came  to  the 

throne,  he  was  already  a  disciplined  soldier  and  states- 
man.   Thongh  a  slem  king,  Henry  loved  his  people  and 
was  generous  to  his  foes ;  he  restored  the  lands  and  hon- 
ours of  the  Percies,  and  brought  the  body  of  Bichard  II 
from  alowly  tomb  at  King's 
Langley    to    Westminster 
Abbey,   already  the  great 
national  mausoleum.     No 
detail  was  too  insignificant 
for  his  industry,  and   his 
private  life  was  pure,     lie 
was  a  scholar,  and  had,  be- 
sides, the  gifts  of  a  great 
soldier  and  the  capacity  to 
win   the  devoted    love  of 
those   who  followed    him. 
Perhaps     Henry,     soldier, 
statesman,    devotee,     and  Hbnbv  v. 

scholar,  was  fortunate  in 

an  early  death,  before  his  plans  were  balked  by  adverse 
fortune,  or  his  character  was  stained  in  the  pursuit  of 
political  aims. 

Henry  IV,  urged  by  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, had  favored  the  passing  by  the  Lords  and  clergy  of 
the  act  "  De  herctico  comburendo  "  (on  the  burning  of 
heretics),  which,  for  the  first  time,  made  it  legal  in  Eng- 
land to  send  men  to  the  stake  for  their  religious  opinions. 
The  law  was  no  dead-letter.  In  Henry  IV's  reign  Eng- 
lish crowds  witnessed  the  burning  of  Lollard  heretics. 
But  signs  were  not  wanting  that,  at  any  rate,  the  middle 
classes,  who  were   represented   by   the   House  of  Com- 
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monB,  had  no  love  for  the  clergy.  In  1404  the  Commons 
Boriously  proposed  that  Henry  IV  should  take  the  lands 
of  the  Church  for  a  year  to  meet  war  expenses,  and  a 
tew  years  later  the  proposal  grew  into  a  scheme  for  the 
permanent  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  bishops  and  of 
the  religious  orders.  Under  Henry  V  the  Lollards  began 
to  think  themselves  strong  enough  to  over- 
th«Lolk^.  throw  a  hostile  government.  Sir  John  Old- 
castle,  who  raarried  the  heiress  and  took  the 
title  of  Lord  Cobham,  encouraged  the  Lollard  preachers 
upon  liis  great  estates  in  Kent  and  Herefordshire.  He 
was  well  Jtnown  and  liked  by  the  young  king,  but  bis 
views  invited  the  persecution  which  was  in  the  air.  Two 
years  after  Henry  came  to  the  throne  John  Huss,  con- 
demned for  heresy  by  a  solemn  council  of  the  whole 
Church,  was  burned  at  Constance,  and  the  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund,  wlio  was  responsible  for  Husa's  death,  visited 
Henry  V  in  England,  and  fortified  his  zeal  for  orthodoxy. 
Henry  pleaded  personally,  but  in  vain,  with  OldcasUe. 
The  Lollards  were  determined,  and  revolution  was  immi- 
nent :  there  was  a  plot  to  seize  the  king,  and 
DwtnictiMiof     rumour  said  that  one  hundred  thouBand  men 

the  Loliard 

party,  and  eie-  were  ready  to  overthrow  the  government. 
'"''T'i*??'      II'^Qiy  acted   promptly,  and  thus  probably 

'  "  prevented  civil  war.  He  seized  many  leaders- 
There  wore  more  grim  burnings  for  heresy,  the  Lollard 
party  was  soon  no  longer  formidable,  and  finally  Oldcastle 
was  taken  in  1417,  and  executed  with  the  usual  ghastly 
horrors  of  a  traitor's  death.  Of  Henry  himself  it  may 
justly  be  said  that  he  had  little  taste  for  this  shedding 
of  blood.  Lollardy  opposed  real  evils,  but  it  was  a  revolt 
against  the  government,  and  its  plots  had  become  trea- 
sonable. 

In  Henry's  time  war  was  thought  to  be  the  noblest 
and  most  fittitxg  task  of  kings;  from  his  youth  he  bad 
borne  arms,  and  his  ideals  were  those  of  the  mediieval 
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knight.  The  Turk  wae  preeeing  in  upon  Europe,  and 
Henry  saw  the  need  of  union  to  meet  this  danger.  He 
HmiT'i  dedrn  ^'''*''  besides,  the  crusader's  shame  that  the 
upon  tiu  tkonB  sceno  of  the  life  of  Jeaus  should  remain  in 
or  Frmoe.  (.^^  Yi&nAs  of  Unbelievers.  There  was  as  diffi- 
cult a  problem  nearer  home.  The  kings  of  England  still 
claimed  the  title  of  King  of  France,  and  quartered  the 
French  lilies  with  the  English  lions  upon  their  coat  of 
arms.  France  had  now  an  insane  king,  Charles  VI,  and 
was  torn  by  the  factions  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans.  Apparently  Henry  had  no  doubt  of 
his  right  to  its  throne,  and  to  save  France  from  anarchy 
may  well  have  seemed  to  him  a  good  man's  task.  Per- 
haps there  were  other  and  more  sinister  reasons  for  em- 
barking upon  war.  If  kept  busy  in  France,  his  own  tur- 
bulent nobles  would  be  less  likely  to  unite  against  him- 
-self,  and  before  he  set  out  he  was  forced  to  recognise  the 
danger  from  this  source.  Lord  Scrope,  a  relative  of  the 
archbishop  executed  by  Henry  IV,  joined  the  Earl  of 
Cambridge,  the  grandfather  of  Edward  IV,  who  was  to 
depose  Henry's  son,  in  a  plot  to  put  the  young  Earl  of 
March  on  the  throne.  Henry  heard  of  it,  perhaps  through 
treachery,  and  with  lawless  despatch  sent  the  leaders  to 
the  scaSold.  It  was  the  only  share  that  he  had  in  the 
political  executions  which  were  to  bear  bitter  fruit  for  his 
unhappy  son. 

The  coast  was  now  clear  for  the  war  with  France, 
which  endured  fur  nearly  forty  years,  and  ended  with  the 

loss  of  every  foot  of  French  territory  held 
^^P^""  by  the  English  kings,  except  Calais.  But  as 
TOtoryof  long  as  Henry  V  lived  the  English  prospects 

^^i?"^  were  brilliant  enough.     He  landed  near  Har- 

fienr;  the  age  of  artillery  had  already  begun, 
and  soon  his  cannon  were  vomiting  with  terrific  noise  vast 
quantities  of  stones  against  that  stronghold.  When  it 
tell,  he  began  the  long  march  to  Calais,  and  on  the  mom- 
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ing  of  October  35  found  a  great  French  force  crowded 
together  on  the  little  plain  of  Agincourt  to  intercept  him. 
It  outnumbered  the  English  probably 
by  five  to  one,  but  on  the  evening  of 
that  day  some  ten  thousand  French 
dead  lay  on  the  field,  and  the  English 
with  much  slighter  loss  bad  won  a 
great  victory. 

Agincourt  made  Henry  V  the  arbi- 
ter of  Europe,  and  at  home  his  position 
waa  henceforth  secure.  The  English 
forces  slowly  overran  Normandy,  and 
avenged  once  more  the  Norman  con- 
quest of  England,  for  now  an  English 
king  granted  the  lands  of  Norman  no- 
TiiB  treaty  of  blea  to  hiB  English  follow- 
TrojM,  Ha;  ers.  By  1420  the  English 
'        ■  were   in  a  position  to  dic- 

tate terms  of  peace  to  France,  and  in 
the  treaty  of  Troyea  it  was  agreed  that    ^ibmouhtkd  ^"^J^" 
Henry  should  marry  Katharine,  daugh-    ^^^"L  Zvy  piaw 
ter  of  Charles  \'I ;  that  he  should  be  armour, 

regent  of  the  kingdom,  and  ultimate- 
ly succeed  to  the  throne.  England  and  France  were  to  be 
perpetually  united  under  one  sovereign.  The  disinherited 
Dauphin  still  held  out  south  of  the  Loire,  and  against 
him  Henry  carried  on  for  two  years  a  vigorous  campaign. 
Probably  he  undermined  his  system  by  overwork ;  in  July, 
li'i'i,  ho  was  taken  ill,  and  on  August  31, 1433,  with  few  of 
his  dreams  realized,  Henry  V  died  in  France.  With  slow 
and  stately  pomp  they  carried  his  remains  to 
JJ5^'  **  '  the  sea-shore  and  thence  to  Dover  and  to  Lon- 
don. He  lies  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  over 
his  tomb  still  hang  hie  saddle,  his  shield  with  the  lilies  of 
France,  and  his  helmet,  borne  in  that  solemn  procession 
nearly  five  hundred  years  ago.    He  had  tried  to  unite  to 
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his  realm  another,  many  times  larger  and  more  populous, 
but  the  Freoch  and  the  English  vere  peoples  each  strong 
in  national  spirit,  and  each  resolved  not  to  bear  the  yoke 
of  the  other,  and  this  temper  no  royal  marriage,  no  vrit- 
ten  treaty,  or  military  array  could  permanently  change. 

A  child  inherited  the  throne,  and  bis  reign  is  one  long 
tragedy.    There  is  no  sadder  tale  in  all  hiBtory  than  that 

of  the  gentle  and  virtuous  Henry  VI,  aur- 
HbutVi  '*'    ■""'I'l'^^^  ^y  raging  factions  which  destroyed 

his  friends,  hie  only  son,  and  finally  himself. 
He  was  king  when  eight  months  old,  and  appears  never 
to  have  lived  a  child's  life.     At  four  he  rode  through  Lon- 
don in  state,  the  important  person  in  a  great  ceremonial ; 
at  seven  he  sat  on  the  throne  through  fiery  debates  of  the 
Peers,  and  was  sometimes  called  upon  for  the  final  word  ; 
at  nine  he  attended  with  great  decorum  and  interest  the 
sittings  in  the  trial  for  witchcraft  of  Joan  of  Arc.     When 
he.  abould  have  been  playing  childish  games  his- -young 
mind  was  weighing  problems  which  perplexed  Europe 
On  tbe  other  hand,  he  was  under  a 
system   of  stem   pupilage.     There  is 
pathetic  humour  in  the  royal  license 
to  Dame  Alice  Butler  "  to  chastise  ns 
reasonably  from  time  to  time,"  and  a 
later  tutor,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  had 
similar  leave  to  use  the  rod.    Henry  . 
seems  never  to  have  had  the  manly,  if 
somewhat  brutal,  military  training  of 
tbe  time,  perhaps  because  he  inherited 
the  physical  weakness  of  his  grand- 
father, Henry  IV.     Constant  espion-  Ubbbi  vi. 
age,  and,  perhaps,  the  severity  of  his 
teachers,  helped  to  make  him  timid  and  afraid  of  respon- 
sibility.    But  his  mind  was  active.     He  was  a  precocious 
scholar,  especially  fond  of  history ;  sometimes  be  showed 
14 
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spirit  and  deciBioa,  bnt  faTonritiBtn  and  incompetence 
marked  his  rule,  and  his  real  virtues  were  the  mild  ones 
of  a  Bcholarlj  saint.  His  life  was  innocent  and  bis  speech 
restrained ;  "  Forsooth  and  forsooth  "  and  "  By  St.  John  " 
were  his  most  emphatic  expressions.     He  watched  anx- 
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iouBly  the  morala  of  those  about  him,  and  sometimes  wore 
a  hair  sltirt  under  his  royal  robes.  It  is  not  wholly  tme 
that  men's  evil  works  live  after  them  and  that  the  good 
ones  perish.  The  vices  of  Henry's  enemies,  Edward  IV 
and  Richard  III,  are  now  but  a  memory ;  the  good  deeds 
of  the  boy  king,  who,  when  only  eighteen,  founded  Eton 
College,  still  mean  much  to  Britain.  Henry,  living  close 
by  at  Windsor,  watched  Eton,  as  be  did  also  his  other 
foundation,  King's  College,  Cambridge,  with  loving  care. 
He  chose  the  Eton  masters  himself,  and  delighted  in  gen- 
tle sermonizings  to  the  boys. 

The  doom  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  ripened  slowly. 
It  helped  to  destroy  itself.  Henry  V  left  two  brothers, 
who  by  working  together  might,  perhaps,  have  made 
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their  line  Btrong.  That  they  failed  to  do  bo  vaa  not  the 
fault  of  the  elder,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  a 
HanryVTi  Berious  and  earneet  Btatesman,  of  good,  but 
ouoiH  Badiiird  not  brilliant,  parts.  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
ind  aimueatai      „,  ,        ,,  ,       .f  a- 

nd,  the  king.      GlouceBter,  the  younger  brother,  was  a  proUi- 

d*™-  gate  man,  shallow,  selfish,  and  without  prin- 

ciple, hut  affable  maiiQers  won  for  bim  from  the  people 
the  title  of  the  "  Good  Duke."  His  patronage  of  letters 
has  served  his  memory  well,  for 
Oxford  cheriBhes  the  name  of 
the  founder  of  the  library  which 
was  ultimately  to  expand  into 
t^e  Bodleian.  Bedford  went  to 
France  to  continue  Henry  V's 
work,  and  Gloucester  stayed  in 
England  as  Protector,  to  govern 
in  the  name  of  the  infant  Henry 
VI.  He  used  his  power  to  balk 
every  project  for  peace,  and  to 
foment  the  jealousies  that  ulti- 
mately brought  on  civil  war. 

For  fourteen  long  years  Bed- 
ford toiled  modestly,  unselfishly, 
and  honestly,  at  the  unhappy 
legacy  of  conquest.  Charles  VI, 
Thewuin  *'''®  insane  king  of 
Tnaae.  Jou  France,  quickly  fol- 
"**"■  lowed  Henry  V  to 

the  tomb,  and  national  feeling     joah  of  Abc  (uiK-wai). 
now  rallied  to  the  support  of 

his  son,  Charles  \'II.  By  1428  the  English  were  supreme 
in  the  north.  They  then  advanced  southward,  and  be- 
sieged the  etrongliold  of  Orleans.  It  st'omed  doomed,  for 
the  French  were  without  real  leaders  or  hope,  when  the 
extraordinary  influence  of  Joan  of  Arc  caused  a  sudden 
turn  in  the  war.     To  this  day  the  French  patriot  looks 
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Upon  her  as  the  heroine  who  first  gnickened  the  national  ' 
gpirit  of  France,  The  power  of  this  simple  peasant  girl 
was  mainly  in  her  confidence  that  the  cause  of  Charles  VII 
was  the  cause  of  God,  and  that  the  French,  to  defeat  their 
foes,  needed  only  bravely  to  face  them.  She  went  to  Or- 
leans determined  to  raise  the  siege,  managed  to  enter  the 
beleaguered  city,  appeared  in  armour  on  one  of  the  towers, 
and  frightened  and  soon  checked  the  assailants.  The  Eng- 
lish, forced  soon  to  retire  from  before  Orleans,  declared  her 
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a  witch,  whose  enchantmenta  defeated  their  plans ;  the 
French,  too,  believed  that  unseen  forces  were  on  their  side. 
The  English  cause  grew  weaker  also  in  the  north ;  Charles 
VII  was  soon  crowned  at  Rheims,  in  the  centre  of  the 

English  influence,  bat  he  was  dnll  and  iireso- 
rf^WiT  ^"**'  "'^^  followed  no  firm  plan.     Joao  fell 

into  English  hands,  and  on  May  30,  1431,  it 
seemed  aa  if  the  disaster  at  Orleans  had  been  avenged 
when,  after  a  year's  captivity,  she  was  burned  at  the  stake 

at  Rouen,  as  a  sorceress  and  heretic.  Yet, 
^'iWB^       though  Henry  VI  was  crowned  at  Paris  with 

great  state  as  King  of  France,  the  English 
never  again  really  prospered.  Bedford,  worn  out,  died 
in  1435. 

After  Bedford's  death,  Gloucester  was  heir  presump- 
tive to  the  throne,  but  the  young  king  disliked  his  uncle, 

and  gave  his  confidence  to  the  iJeauforts. 
jJ^J^  The  old  Cardinal  Beaufort,  the  illegitimate 

son  of  John  of  Gaunt,  had  accumulated  great 
wealth.  Shakespeare  represents  him  as  a  greedy  miser, 
eager  on  his  death-bed  to  buy  back  life  with  his  gold,  but 
this  does  him  scant  justice ;  he  was  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
subject,  whose  vast  means  more  than  once  saved  the  Eng- 
lish cause  in  the  struggle  with  Franco.  In  1439  Glouces- 
ter attacked  Beaufort's  peace  policy  furiously,  and  was 
met  by  a  stroke  characteristic  of  the  time.  His  foes 
accused  Eleanor  Cobham,  his  duchess,  of  witchcraft,  and 
proved  that  she  had  employed  persons,  versed  in  these 
mysteries,  to  make  a  waxen  image  of  the  king,  which,  with 
magic  incantations,  was  melted  slowly,  the  belief  being 
that  the  king's  body  would  waste  away,  as  did  the  image. 
The  Duchess  of  Gloucester  was  found  guilty,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  London  saw  the  wife  of  the  heir  to  the  throne 
walking  for  three  days  through  their  streets  with  a  candle 
in  her  hand,  bareheaded  and  barefooted,  doing  penance 
for  her  crime.     Her  accomplices  were  executed,  and  she 
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was  imprisoned  for  life.  In  1445,  Henry  VI,  now  a  young 
man  of  twenty-three,  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  a  beau- 
^^  tifnl,  able,  but  unwise  woman,  and  after  this 

SenTjJito  marriage  Gloucester's  power  was  gone.  In 
j^'S*^  1447,  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  wliither  he  went 
'  to  attend  a  Parliament,  he  waa  arrested  sud- 
denly at  his  lodgings,  and  there  a  few  days  later  he  died. 
Some  said  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  order  of  the 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  a  new  man  powerful  with  Henry,  but  his 
death  may  well  have  been  natural.  A  few  weeks  later 
died  his  great  rival  Beaufort. 

The  government  was  now  in  the  hands  of  Suffolk.  To 
yield  national  territory  and  to  be  defeated  in  war  will  im- 
The  »WBT  uid  P^r'l  *  minister  in  almost  any  age,  Suffolk 
murdaraT  ceded  Maine  and  Anjou  to  get  Margaret  of 

Anjou  as  Henry's  wife,  and  under  him,  more- 
over, the  English  met  with  military  reverses.  The  traders 
were  angry  at  the  prospective  loss  of  territory  and  trade, 
and  the  coast  towns  at  the  dangers  to  their  security,  if  the 
English  should  cease  to  hold  both  sides  of  the  Channel. 
By  1450  the  French  had  driven  the  English  out  of  Nor- 
mandy, and  Suffolk  was  charged  in  Parliament  with  high 
treason.  To  save  him  Henry  gave  him  leave  to  retire 
from  England  for  five  years,  from  May  1,  1450,  but  hia 
foes  took  bloody  measures.  He  was  stopped  on  the  high 
seas  by  an  English  ship,  was  taken  on  board  and  given  a 
day  to  prepare  for  death ;  then  they  hacked  off  his  head 
with  a  rusty  sword  and  threw  his  body  upon  the  sands  of 
Dover. 

Suffolk's  cruel  and  lawless  death  appears  to  have 
caused  in  England  not  indignation,  but  joy — an  omen  of 
(BtUwk  violent  days   that  were  to  come.     England 

liDinlnaiit  in  was,  in  fact,  on  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The 
^     '  king  was  weak  and  incapable,  and  the  queen 

distrusted ;  there  appeared  no  leader  to  take  Suffolk's 
place,  and  the  nation  was  discontented   and  suspicious. 
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A  formidable  rebellion  broke  out  in  Kent,  Sussex,  and 
Surrey,  under  a  leader  who  called  himself  Mortimer,  and 
claimed  to  be  of  royal  blood,  but  who  was  in  reality  an 

IriBh  adventurer  named  Jack  Cade.  The  reb- 
nbellion  iW    ®'*  demanded  that  the  king's  council  should 

be  reformed,  that  elections  to  the  Commons 
should  be  free,  and  that  the  government's  extortions, 
especially  in  Kent,  should  cease.  A  royal  force  was  partly 
cut  to  pieces  at  Sevenoaks ;  the  rebels  entered  London, 
seized  and  beheaded  Lord  Say  and  Sele,  the  king's  treas- 
urer, and  took  part  in  other  acts  of  violence.  But  Cade 
rapidly  degenerated  into  a  mere  cutthroat  and  plun- 
Th« reballion  derer ;  his  followers,  on  the  promise  of  royal 
anubed  pardon,  left  him,  and  he  was  soon  killed  in 

""•"•"^J-  Kent.  Then  followed  the  merciless  reprisals 
of  a  bloodthirsty  age.  £ven  the  gentle  king  shared  the 
pi'evailing  cruelty.  He  went  about  the  rebel  districts, 
passing  judgment  and  reaping  "  a  harvest  of  heads." 

The  French  had  now  learned  to  outmatch  with  cannon 
the  English  long-bow,  and  in  1453  came  the  final  scene, 
Hot]  Mun  of  when,  in  a  strongly  intrenched  camp  at  Cas- 
tlu  Engiiih  to  tillon,  they  awaited  the  English  attack.  Tal- 
°"'*^  '  bot,  the  chivalrous  English  leader,  charged, 
but  fell  in  a  hopeless  struggle,  for  the  French  destroyed 
with  their  cannon  the  advancing  foe,  as  the  English  bow- 
men at  Cr6cy  had  destroyed  their  assailants,  without  them- 
selves being  touched.  The  struggle  was  really  over.  The 
English'  flag  still  waved  at  Calais ;  the  kings  of  England 
still  called  themselves  kings  of  France,  and  continued  long 
to  do  so,  and  to  plan  renewed  wars  to  assert  their  rights, 
bnt  England  never  again  secured  a  hold  upon  France, 

and  when,  a  century  after  Castillon,  Calais  too 
^^n^Mrt!  *^  ''*^*'  ^°^  *  '"''*  •*'  French  soil  remained 

under  English  sovereignty.  Perhaps  some 
good  came  from  the  long  contest.  The  spirit  that  pro- 
moted the  war  was  not  wholly  a  blind  lust  for  territory; 
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it  was  as  much  the  restleas  activity  of  a  race  chafing 
within  the  limits  of  its  narrow  seas.  To  colonize  \of- 
mandy  with  English  gentlemen  and  traders,  and  to  bring 
order  and  prosperity  ^ 
to  an  almost  mined 
conntry,  were  the  de- 
signs of  Henry  V. 
A  wider  field  for  each 
energy  soon  appeared: 
within  fifty  years  of 
the    close     of     the 
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French  war,  Sooth  Africa,  a  new  road  to  -In- 
dia, and  a  new  continent,  America,  were  all 
open  to  European  energy.  In  time  the  rest- 
less English  found  in  these  fields  a  needed 
sphere  of  action,  and  many  regions  of  the 
earth  to-day  reveal  the  effects  of  their  in- 
stinct for  commerce  and  social  order.  Since  the  failure 
in  France  they  have  never  essayed  permanent  couqnest 
io  continental  Europe :  the  slaughter  ■ 
of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was  not 
wholly  a  loss  if  it  taught  hut  this  one 
pregnant  lesson. 

Civil  war  in  England  followed  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  French  war.  It 
was  whispered  that  Cade's  rehellion 
Thelxglimiiig  liad  been  planned  by  one 
ofilii¥«nof  greater  than  he,  and  the 
'    ""'  suspicion  pointed  to  Rich- 

ard, Duke  of  York.  While  Henry  VI 
was  still  childless  the  Duke  of  York 
was  the  heir  to  the  throne.  He  was  an 
able  and  eiperienced  statesman,  who 
had  been  moderately  successful  as  re- 
gent  in  France  «fter  Bedford's  death.  When  the  news 
of  Suffolk's  death  reached  him  he  was  ruling  Ireland, 
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Dot  withoat  skill,  and  he  hurried  to  £iiglaiid  to  check 
the  plans  of  his  rival,  Edmund  Beaufort,  Duke  of  Somer- 
set,  the  nephev  and  the  heir  of  the  rich  Cardinal  Beau- 
fort. A  quarrel  followed,  and  poor  Henry  VI  became 
insane  in  the  face  of  accumulating  disasters.  But  Mar- 
garet soon  bore  him  a  bod,  and  then  York  was  uo  longer 
heir  to  the  throne.  Daring  the  king's  malady  the  queen 
.  wished  to  be  regent,  and  York  aspired  to  the  same  office ; 
he  was  stroDg  enough  to  cause  the  arrest  of  Somerset,  and 
in  March,  1451,  Pariiament  made  him  Protector.  The 
struggle  then  took  a  new  tarn.  Henry  recovered  his 
reasoD  and  restored  Somerset,  and  York  at  last  made  the 
fatal  appeal  to  arms.  In  the  north  ho  gathered  his  own 
followers,  and  his  two  friends,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterward  the  famous  king-maker, 
nrrtiiattuof  joiDcd  him  with  theirs.  They  marched  upon 
Bt.  Albui,  London,  and  in  the  streets  of  St.  Albans,  on 
^*"'  May  32, 1455,  a  battle  took  place.    Somerset 

was  killed,  the  king  was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  Duke  of 
York  was  supreme. 

The  battle  of  St.  Albans  was  little  more  than  a  bloody 
street  fight;  it  lasted  only  half  an  hour,  and  probably  less 
than  one  hundred  dead  bodies  lay  in  the  little 
tbs  drtmr,  iovnx  OD  that  spring  evening.  But  the  Wars  of 
Tha  indBitrUl  the  Roses — the  Yorkists  using  the  white  rose  as 
llttliMrtiiiit!  thci' emblem,  the  Lancastrians  the  red — had 
began,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century  civil  strife 
brooded  over  England.  AVe  apeak  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  this  suggests  long  enduring  conflicts.  Yet  twice  only, 
and  at  intervals  separated  by  ten  years,  did  England  see 
contiDDous  war  lasting  as  long  as  a  year.  The  fighting 
was  on  foot,  and  though  artillery  and  the  long-bow  were 
used,  and  small  firearms  now  for  the  first  time  appear,  the 
struggle  was  mainly  hand  to  hand.  The  battles  were 
bloody,  almost  beyoud  parallel :  tens  of  thousands  per- 
ished.   Yet  by  no  means  was  the  whole  nation  engaged 
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in  the  conteet.     The  trading  claesee,  in  their  despair  of 
the  feeble  Henry's  capacity  to  maintain  order,  favoured 
on  the  whole  the 
Yorkists,     whose 
stronghold  was  in 
the  more  populous 
south.      The   ma- 
jority of  the  no- 
bles, higher  clergy, 
and    gentry  were 
with    the    ruling 
line,     and     its 
strength   was    in 
the  north.    As  op- 
portunity offered, 
Lancaeter  or  York 
would  make  a  sud- 
den effort  to  gain 
the  kingdom ;  the 
nobles     on     each 
side,    who     were 
bound  by  solemn 
pledges  to  support 
their  leaders  when  called  upon,  would  summon  hastily 
their  armed    retainers  or    mercenaries,   in    many   cases 
veterans  of  the  long  French  war.     A  march  and  a  fight 
would  follow.      There  were  few   sieges:  the  issue  was 
usually  fought  out  in  the  open  field,  and  with  a  deci- 
sive battle   the  levies  of    each   side   were   quickly  dis- 
banded, and  war  ended  for  the  time.     The  towns  took 
little  part  in  the  struggle :  they  rarely  heeded  the  call  to 
arms  of  the  rival  aides,  but  kept  a  supply  of  both  Yorkist 
and  Lancastrian  emblems,  and  opened  their  gates  cheer- 
fully to  the  victor.     During  the  period  wealth  increased 
rapidly.    There  is  evidence  that  many  churches  were  built, 
and  that,  while  the  barons  and  their  armed  retainers  were 
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dying  in  the  field  or  losing  their  faeadB  apon  the  block,  the 
working  clasaes  lived  in  comparatiye  comfort. 

At  St.  AlbaoB,  York,  though  he  held  Henry  prisoner, 
protested  hia  loyalty,  and  declared  that  his  aim  was  only 

to  drive  away  evil  counsellors,  and  soon,  when 
^uilrefb  ths  madness  again  darkened  poor  Henry's  mind, 
coDtMt,  wUob  he  became  Protector.  Henry  recovered,  and  to 
^w^^!^^  get  York  once  more  out  of  the  way,  sent  him 

back  to  Ireland.  Disorder  was  everywhere. 
Marauding  French  forces  haunted  the  English  coasts,  and 
in  Augnst,  1497,  stormed  and  pillaged  Sandwich.  For  days 
their  leader  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Downs, 
defying  England ;  but  this  menace 
ended  when  Warwick,  York's  friend, 
took  Btrong  measures  as  guardian  of 
the  seas.  A  ceremony  of  reconciliation 
at  St.  Paul's  in  March,  1458,  seemed 
to  promise  peace.  Henry  walked  in 
solemn  proceBsion  with  his  crown  on 
his  head,  York  led  the  queen,  and  Lan- 
castrian and  Yorkist  barouB  marched 
band  in  hand.  It  was  picturesque,  but 
unmeaning.  Both  sides  were  arming; 
bloody  war  soon  again  broke  out;  York, 
beaten  for  the  time,  fled  back  to  Ire- 
land, and  a  Parliament  held  by  Henry 
at  Coventry  passed  sentence  of  death 
and  of  forfeiture  of  property  on  the 
Yorkist  leaders.  But  within  six  months 
-  there  was  another  rapid  change  when 
Henry  fell  into  York's  hands.  An 
■  obedient  Parliament  undid  the  attain- 
ders passed  at  Coventry,  declared  York      y^^^^  (liio-utioi 

heir    to    the    throne,   and 
irfdl^fcltt"   sacrificed  the  rights  of  Henry's  little   son. 
i>fT(irk,i4eo.     But  Margaret  was  strong  in  the  north,  and 
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in  a  great  battle  at  Wakefield  the  Yorkists  received  a 
heavy  blow,  for  York  fell.  Itargaret  cut  off  the  head  of 
the  man  b;  whose  side  she  had  so  recently  walked  in 
solemn  reconciliation,  decorated  it  with  a  derisive  paper 
crown,  and  pat  it  upon  the  gates  of  York.  She  marched 
BeoomHwtfls  Df  ^^nth  with  a  rutblesB  foreign  horde,  and  met 
Bt.  ilbui,  and  defeated  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Al- 
^**^'  bang,  York's  lieutenant,  Warwick.     But  she 

could  not  take  London,  only  thirteen  miles  distant,  and 
a  few  days  later  Warwick  was  able  to  enter  the  capital  in 
company  with  the  tall,  handsome  son  of  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  a  youth  not  yet  nineteen  years  of  age,  to  be 
known  from  that  time  as  Edward  IV.  Beginning  bis 
trade  of  king-maker,  Warwick  gathered  a  small  com- 
pany of  peers,  knights,  and  citizens,  who  declared  £d- 

ward  king,  and  on  March  4,  in  Westminster 
unuDu  ths  Hall,  the  youth  seated  himself  upon  the 
ti^efUng,        throne,  amid  the  applause  of  the  multitude. 

He  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir,  because 
descended  from  an  older  son  of  Edward  III  than  was 
Henry  VI.  England  now  had  two  kings,  and  loyalty  to 
one  was  to  be  treason  to  the  other,  with  all  the  dreadful 
penalties  that  treason  involved. 

Edward  IV  was  a  born  soldier.  He  had  especially  the 
best  gift  of  the  soldier,  promptness,  and  when  crowned 
set  out  at  once,  and  on  Palm  Sunday,  March 
profl^oaud  39, 1461,  met  the  Lancastrian  army  at  Tow- 
gwat  Tioiory  at  jon^  ^  few  miles -from  York.  With  the  ex- 
'  '  ception  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Nevilles, 
the  whole  northern  baronage  were  arrayed  against  Edward, 
and  probably  so  great  a  host,  before  or  since,  was  never 
drawn  up  in  civil  strife  in  England.  Edward  and  War- 
wick had  much  to  avenge ;  three  months  before,  Margaret 
had  slain  their  fathers,  and  a  few  miles  off,  on  spikes  over 
the  gates  of  York,  was  a  ghastly  group  of  her  victims' 
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heads.     On  the  Lancastrian  side  every  leader  knew  that 
if  defeated  hia  life  and  property  were  forfeited.     Henry, 
innocent  of  the  fierce  paBBiong  of  the  boar,  and  "  better 
at  praying  than  fighting,"  spent  that  Palm  Sunday  at 
York  in  prayers  that  did  not  win  anccess  for  his  side. 
Blinding  snow  beat  in  tbe  faces  of  the  Lancastrian  host, 
and  they  were  overwhelmed  with  great  slanghter.     Those 
slain  on  the  field  were  not  the  only  victims.     Henry,  his 
wife  and  son,  escaped,  bnt  many  who  surrendered  were 
sent  to  the  block ;  the  spikes  on  the  gates  of  York  lost 
their  old  and  received  new 
trophies  of    human    heads. 
Edward  rode   over  one  day 
from  Durham  to  Newcastle, 
apparently    in     a     holiday 
spirit,  to   see   the    Earl   of 
Wiltshire's  head  struck  off. 
He  was  even  more  ruthless 
than    Margaret    in    taking 
life. 

The  battle  of  Towton 
placed  Edward  IV  firmly  on 
the  throne  of  England.  Be- 
side him  during  all  these 
days  there  was  one  who 
may  well  have 
w»nri«k"th«    thought  him- 

fang-Bukw."  '""f  """      Richard  Nivilli,  E*rl  up  War- 

self  the  real  or-  ^,^^  (i4>>h-i*71) 

ganizer  of  victory.    Kichard 

Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick,  tliongh  not  yet  thirty-three,  was 
in  mature  life  compared  with  the  youthful  Edward.  He 
was  the  richest  and  the  greatest  of  English  barons,  and 
lived  in  state  equal  to  that  of  the  king;  six  hundred 
armed  followers  rode  in  his  train.  His  mental  qualities 
were  worthy  of  hia  great  position,  for,  though  defective 
as  a  military  leader,  he  was  able,  far-sighted,  and  alert 
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He  looked  upon  himself  as  the  creator  ot  the  fortunes 
of  the  Yorkist  house,  and  was  ambitions  and  greedy  of 
power.  Warwick  was  the  English  Bismarck  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  with  this  difference,  that  as  a  great  haron 
he  had  himself  wealth  and  resoorces  to  rival  those  of  the 
king.  Royal  blood,  too,  flowed  in  his  veins ;  he  was  the 
cousin  of  the  king  whom  be  served. 

Had  Edward  been  only  a  careless  profligate,  Warwick 

would  probably  have  been  content  with  the  chief  place  in 

,    , .      the  kingdom  under  him.     But  the  young 

fllOTDdlilfllW  ...       J  ,     ,,  vi-  ■ 

quurgi  king  had  many  of  the  qualities  conspicuous 

bstween  Edw«d  in   jjig   grandson,  Henry  VIII — unbending 

purpose,  tierce  energy  when  roused,  popular 
manners,  a  taste  for  art  and  literature,  and  fondness  for 
field  sports ;  they  were  alike,  too,  in  their  Inst  and  cruelty, 
though  Edward's  age  was  the  more  unbridled.  Henry  VIII 
was  content  with  murder  which  took  the  form  of  law.  Ho 
law  could  bind  Edward  IV;  he  tortured  and  destroyed 

his  victims  without  trial,  and,  after  a  battle, 
jjjjj^^^  executed  some  to  whom  he  had  promised  life 

if  they  would  surrender.  No  doubt  especial 
rigour  was  necessary  in  an  age  treacherous  and  morally 
debased  almost  beyond  imagining,  and  this  is  the  only 
palliation  for  the  course  of  a  king,  the  cruellest  and  most 
bloo<Uhir8ty  of  all  who  have  sat  on  the  English  throne. 
Yet  he  held  the  affections  of  the  English  people.  He  was 
the  hero  of  many  battles,  and  never  lost  one ;  he  had  busi- 
ness capacity,  which  made  him  rich ;  and  he  was  true  to 
those  who  would  obey  him,  Warwick  had  expected  to 
rule  in  Edward's  name,  and  would  not  hend  to  the  king's 
purposes.  Perhaps  the  two  men  in  their  hearts  despised 
each  other,  Warwick  had  made  bad  military  blunders, 
and  Edward,  the  soldier,  had  an  eye  to  see  this,  while 
Warwick,  in  turn,  probably  scorned  the  king's  yonth  and 
careless  indolence. 

Margaret  still  flitted  for  help  between  Scotland  and 
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France,  but  with  little  success.  !Near  Hexham,  on  May 
15,  1494,  after  s  sharp  struggle,  a  further  Lancastrian 
force  was  cut  to  pieces,  and,  at  York,  on 
suuriigeto  May  26,  Edward  had  the  pleasure  of  watching 
^J*^**  the  execution  of  fourteen  personal  attend- 

ants of  Margaret  and  Henry.  He  took  little 
part  in  the  campaign,  but  his  journey  to  the  north  in  that 
spring  of  1464  was  of  momentous  consequence.  One  day 
he  went  oat  from  the  court  at  Stony  Stratford,  aa  if  to 
bunt,  rode  over  to  Grafton  Eegis,  and  there  privately,  in  the 
presence  of  bat  two  or  three  witnesses,  married  Elizabeth 
Woodville,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Eivers,  and  the  widow 
of  Sir  John  Grey.  Judged  by  the  maxima  of  statecraft  it 
was  the  act  of  a  foolish  boy.  Edward's  line  needed  a 
marriage  alliance  with  some  powerful  ruling  house,  and 
Warwick  was  busy  with  negotiations  to  effect  this  when 
Edward  revealed  to  him  the  secret  of  his  ride  to  Lord 
Rivers's  seat  on  May  1.  Of  course  Warwick  was  displeased, 
but  Edward  was  defiant.  lie  heaped  honours  upon  his 
wife's  relatives,  married  some  of  them  to  rich  heiresses, 
and  in  fact  made  the  Woodvilles,  whom  Warwick  despised 
as  of  lowly  origin,  more  than  equal  in  influence  to  the 
powerful  Nevilles.  The  great  earl,  like  W^olsey  at  a  later 
time,  had  no  longer  any  control  over  the  policy  of  a  wil- 
ful master;  he  was  even  helpless  to  prevent  the  dismissal 
of  his  own  brother  from  the  chancellorship,  and  soon  was 
engaged  in  the  dangerous  task  of  intriguing  with  Louis 
XI  of  France  against  his  own  king. 

Edward  IV  was  stronger  than  Warwick  supposed. 
Many  of  the  baronial  houses  now  stood  by  him,  and  the 
traders  favoured  a  king  whose  government 
^™[J,_  '  promised  greater  security  than  did  the  weak 
Henry's.  That  king,  a  fugitive  sinee  the  battle 
of  Hexham,  fell  into  Edward's  hands  and  was  brought  to 
London ;  the  Lancastrians  say  that  amidst  the  insnlta  of 
a  Loudon  mob  he  was  led  through  the  streets  with  his 
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feet  tied  wider  his  horse  and  a  straw  bat  on  his  head; 
that  in  the  Tower  during  the  captivity  which  followed 
he  was  half  Btarved,  ill-dressed,  dirty,  and  neglected ; 
that  biB  keepers  Bometimee  strnck  him,  and  that  the 
gentle  king's  reproof  was  only  "Forsooth  and  forsooth, 
ye  do  foolly  thna  to  strike  a  king  anointed."  It  was 
Edward's  interest  to  keep  Henry  aliTe,  for  if  Henry 
died  Margaret's  son  Edward  wonld  be  the  claimant  of  the 
throne,  with  better  promise  as  a  mler  than  this  poor  de- 
posed king,  at  last  a  physical  and  mental  wreck.  The 
Parliament,  now  always  docile,  declared  that  be,  his 
father,  and  his  grandfather  had  all  been  usurpers,  and 
that  in  Edward  IV  the  legitimate  line  at  length  received 
its  own. 

Warwick  intrigned  steadily  against  Edward.  A  for- 
midable rising  broke  out  in  the  north  in  1469  under  one 
Robin  of  Kedesdale,  who  attacked  abuses  of  Edward's 

government.  When  the  king  started  nortb- 
oTorthiawof  ward  bis  brother  George,  Duke  of  Clarence, 
^"jjJ'T,         hurried  to  join  Warwick,  who  was  at  Calais, 

aud  there  on  July  11,  iu  defiance  of  Edward's 
stern  prohibition,  was  married  to  Warwick's  daughter. 
Next  day  the  earl  and  his  eon-in-law  landed  in  Kent. 
The  Kentish  men  rose  at  Warwick's  call.  They  marched 
to  London,  which  yielded  at  once,  and  Edward  wis  fairly 
caught  between  tlie  rebels  on  the  north  and  Warwick  on 
the  south.  Though  not  present  at  the  defeat  of  his  sup- 
porters at  Edgecote,  soon  after  he  fell  into  Warwick's  hands. 
Bloody  work  followed.  Some  of  the  Yorkist  leaders  were 
executed  without  trial;  the  queen's  father  and  brother, 
hated  Woodvilles,  lost  their  heads,  and  that  Edward  him- 
self was  spared  is  indeed  a  mystery ;  perhaps  the  sanctity 
of  the  kingly  office,  or  some  hope  that  he  had  now  learned 
Warwick's  real  power,  saved  him.  At  any  rate,  his  an- 
thority  as  king  was  still  recognised  ;  he  was  soon  protest- 
ing that  Warwick  and  Clarence  were  his  best  friends,  and 
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there  was  talk  of  marriage  betveen  hia  heiress  and  the 
male  heir  of  the  NeTilles. 

Easy-going  as  Edfrard  vtis,  he  most  have  waited  only 
an  opportunity  to  cniBh  Warwick,  and  it  soon  came. 
Within  six  months  there  was  a  new  rising  in  Lincolnshire, 
and  Wallis,  its  leader,  when  taken,  declared  that  Warwick 
and  Clarence  were  its  inspirere.  They  fled 
batwHn  from  England,  and  another  rapid  change  fol- 

Kugiijrt  ind  lowed.  Warwick  and  Margaret  now  joined 
forces ;  it  was  a  strange  nnion,  for  Margaret 
had  executed  Warwick's  gray-haired  father,  Warwick  had 
denoanced  Margaret  as  an  adulteress,  and  her  son  Edward, 
Prince  of  Wales,  as  no  trne  son  of  King  Henry.  Bnt  War- 
wick on  his  knees  begged  Margaret's  forgiTeness,  his 
daughter  and  her  son  were  betrothed,  and  for  a  time  the 
new  alliance  waa  reaiatleas.  Warwick  landed  in  England. 
Edward,  lying  near  Nottingham,  was  awakened  one  morn- 
ing by  alarmed  serrants,  who  told  him  that  his  army  was 
shouting  for  Warwick  and  King  Henry.  It  was  too  true. 
Edward  fled  to  Lynn,  seized  there  what  ships  he  conld, 
and  witliin  a  few  days  was  a  penniless  refugee  in  Holland. 
England  was  in  Warwick's  grasp.  He  took  poor  Henry 
EdvaiddiiTM  from  the  Tower;  Londoners  once  more  hailed 
fMmtha  that  feeble  shadow  as  their  king,  but  War- 

■•^  ■  wick  waa  the  real  ruler.  He  called  a 
Parliament  which  gave  the  throne  to  Clarence,  should 
Henry's  direct  line  fail — a  remote  chance,  as  the  ambitious 
Clarence  well  understood,  and  he  cursed  his  folly  in  join- 
ing Warwick.  Edward  IV,  indolent  in-  prosperity,  was 
energetic  and  dangerous  in  adversity.  There  were  many 
English  refugees  on  the  Continent  to  join  him,  and  in 
March,  1471,  he  landed  at  Bavenapur,  in  Yorkshire,  where 
Henry  IV  had  landed  seventy-two  years  earlier.  It  was 
Warwick's  own  country,  and  as  Edward  and  his  two  thou- 
sand followers  marched  southward  their  reception  was 
chilling,  but  Yorkist  barons  aided  him,  and  by  clever 
15 
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Btrateg;  he  got  poet  Warwick,  barring  the  road  to  Lon- 
don. The  capital  received  him  gladly,  becanse,  as  gosnips 
said,  the  great  merchauts  wished  payment  of  the  debts  he 
owed,  and  their  wives  liked  his  gallant  attentions.  At 
Bamet,  near  London,  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  14,  the  final 
issue  between  Edward  and  Warwick  was  fought  out.  The 
struggle  lasted  but  two  hours;  Warwick  fell,  Henry  YI 
was  once  more  a  prisoner,  and  the  victorious  Edward  re- 
entered London  on  the  same  afternoon.  For  two  days 
the  half-naked  bodies  of  Warwick  and  his  brother  lay  on 
the  stone  pavement  of  St.  Paurs.  All  the  world  might 
come  and  see  that  the  king-maker  was  dead. 

Margaret  had  not  joined  her  husband  in  England  when 
he  was  restored  by  Warwick,  but  on  the  very  day  of  Bar- 
net  she  landed  at  Weymouth  in  the  south.  When  the 
crashing  news  of  Warwick's  defeat  and  diath  reached  her 
she  would  have  taken  her  son,  a  youth  of  seventeen,  back 
to  France,  but  reckless  advisers  persuaded  her  that  Ed- 
ward could  easily  be  defeated,  Margaret's  force,  worn  out 
with  fatiguing  marches,  took  its  stand  near  the  old  Abbey 
at  Tewkesbury ;  another  bloody  fight  followed,  and  Edward 
won  his  last  great  victory.  He  put  Margaret's  son,  Ed- 
ward, deliberately  to  the  sword.  The  lieadsman  claimed 
other  victims,  too,  but  the  age  was  already  milder,  for 
neither  at  Bnrnet  nor  at  Tewkesbury  was  there  the  old 
dismembering  of  bodies.  Margaret  of  Anjou  was  found 
in  a  convent  near  by,  and  two  weeks  later,  on  May  21,  a 
vanquished  queen,  she  rode  into  London  in  the  triumphal 
train  of  her  conqueror.  On  that  night  Henry 
BtmVi.  ^  I  ^*s  murdered  in  the  Tower;  he  was  the 

last  of  the  Lancastrians,  and  since  his  only 
son  was  dead  bis  life  was  no  longer  necessary  to  save  that 
cause  from  a  better  leader.  Margaret  went  to  France 
to  live  henceforth  in  quiet  retirement,  a  pensioner  upon 
the  bounty  of  Louis  XI.  Edward  IV  was  supreme  with- 
out a  rival. 
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The  England  of  that  da;  wae  a  small  state  with  little 
more  than  half  the  present  population  of  Scotland,  and 
Edward  is  said  to  have  known  the  name,  office,  and  cir- 
cnmstances  of  every  one  of  any  position  in  the  realm.    His 

court,  like  that  of  the  later  restoration  nnder 
Edwiri  rv.        Charles  II,  was  loose  in  its  moral  tone,  and 

drink  and  profligacy  undermined  his  consti- 
tation  and  hrought  him  to  an  early  grave.  Frequent 
danger  had  made  him  suspicious,  and  he  watched  those 
about  him  with  uneasy  vigilance.  His  two  brothers, 
George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Richard,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, were  married  to  daughters  of  Warwick,  and  they  quar- 
relled over  his  estates.  Edward  settled  the  dispute,  but 
Clarence  was  displeased,  and  in  January,  1478,  Edward 
accnsed  his  brother  in  Parliament  of  being  an  incorrigible 
plotter.     With  the  king  as  accuser  there  could  be  but  one 

verdict,  and  Clarence  was  sentenced  to  death. 
OUrBDiw,  1478.   ^'^  mother  is  said  to  have  entreated  that 

there  should  be  no  public  execution,  and  it  is 
not  out  of  accord  with  Clarence's  frivolous  character  that, 
at  his  own  desire,  be  should  have  been  drowned  in  a  butt 
of  Malmsey  wine.  So  one  raised  a  voice  to  save  Clar- 
ence, but  Edward's  few  remaining  years  are  said  to  have 
been  clouded  with  remorse  for  the  death  of  his  worthless 
brother. 

War  was  Edward's  real  trade,  and  when  civil  strife  was 
ended  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  France.  He  needed 
money,  and,  relying  upon  his  personal  popularity,  went 

about  asking  from  his  richer  subjects  pres- 
militaTTd*!!!.  *it8»  Called  "Benevolences."  A  widow  gave 
BfeBri^m  _  Edward  £20.  He  kissed  her  gratefully,  where- 
*''°"'  upon  she  doubled  her  gift.  Though  less 
willing,  others  found  it  hard  to  resist  the  royal  request, . 
which  wae  really  a  command,  and  benevolences  in  the 
hands  of  Edward  and  later  kings  became  a  ready  means 
of  tyranny.     By  1475  Edward  was  able  to  set  out  for 
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Prance  with  probably  the  atrongeet  force  that  bad  yet 
left  the  Bhorea  of  England.  He  aesumed  the  title  of  King 
of  France,  and  in  alliance  with  Charles  the  Bold,  who  waB 
aiming  to  set  up  a  great  independent  state  of  Bnrgundy, 
caused  Louis  XI  some  fear,  but  be  allowed  himself  to  be 
bribed,  and  became,  like  Charles  II  in  a  later  age,  a  pen- 
sioner of  France.  He  wished  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the 
French  Dauphin.  Louie  appeared  to  consent,  and  at  the 
English  court  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  actually  called 
the  Dauphiness.  But  the  French  king  had  other  plans, 
and  neither  he  nor  any  other  great  continental  state  would 
enter  into  marriage  alliance  with  Edward's  house,  whose 
tenure  of  the  throne  they  regarded  as  insecure.  Edward 
turned  his  arms  against  Scotland  in  1483,  with  no  fraitful 
results.  He  was  a  careless  ruler  and  did  little  to  check 
the  nobles  and  to  maintain  the  law.  His  Parliaments  were 
mainly  concerned  with  questions  of  money  and  with  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  trade.  At  the  early  age  of  forty-one, 
on  April  9,  1483,  Edward  IV  died.  It  was  drinking  and 
Onth  of  '^^'^  living  that  mined  him,  but  the  man  who 

Ed»artiv,  could  direct  in  his  will  that  his  neediest 
creditor  should  be  paid  first  was  not  wholly 
bad.  He  had  indeed  some  fine  qualities.  If  he  was  cruel, 
he  was  not  vindictive,  and  he  readily  forgave.  Those  who 
served  him  faithfully  found  him  in  turn  true  and  free 
from  caprice.  But  his  character  must  have  shocked  the 
moral  senile  of  the  nation,  aocnstomed  for  hal  t  a  century  to 
an  austere  court,  and  the  Church  can  hardly  have  loved  so 
wayward  a  boo.  Perhaps  her  quiet  influence  aided  Henry 
VII  two  years  later  to  overthrow  the  Yorkist  line. 

The  heir  of  Edward  IV  was  a  child,  and  again  the  door 
was  open  to  the  troubles  waiting  upon  a  child's  rule  in 
an  age  of  violence.  The  queen  mother,  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  a  weak,  perhaps  a  vicious  woman,  with  many  rela- 
tives greedy  of  power,  claimed  the  right  to  be  protector 
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of  the  kingdom  dnriDg  her  boii's  minority.     Nature  bad 
denied  her  any  ability  lor  aiich  a  poet,  and  there  was 
one  who  united  capsoity  for  the  task  with  a 
B(iwwd7*«nd     rigbt  to  it,  Richard,  Duke  of  GloQceater,  the 
tiw iibigiia       only  surviving  brother  of  Edward  IV,  now 
JJ^^™^        thirty-three  years  old.     He  had  fouglit  with 
courage  at  Burnot  and  Tewkesbury,  was  able 
and  resolute,  and,  in  the  north  where  he  was  best  known, 
even  popular.    He  had  tact  and  personal  charm,  and  his 
refined  and  penaive  features  and  enlightened 
a^^tiia.      reforms  show  that  he  had  some  strong  quali- 
ties.    For  nearly  a  centnry  murder  had  been 
the  easy  means  to  get  rid  of  royal  rivals,  and  in  it  Richard 
had  shared.     He  was  in  command  at  the  Tower  when 
Henry  VI  perished,  and  it  was  said  that  by  his  hand 
Henry's  heir  was  killed  at  Tewkesbury,    But  the  times 
bad  outgrown  such  methods,  and  soon,  when  Richard 
once  more  used  them,  the  nation  turned  against  him. 

The  pitiful  story  of  Edward  V  is  quickly  told.  Within 
a  month  of  his  brother's  death,  Richard  was  able  to  secure 
Attaok*  '"''^  young  king,  and  with  him  his  governor, 

Edwwdyi  the  queen's  brother.  Earl  Rivers,  and  other 
^^  ^  leaders  of  her  party.  The  queen  herself,  with 
her  daughters  and  her  second  son,  the  Duke 
of  York,  took  refuge  in  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where 
she  was  protected  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  Church.  The 
doomed  Edward  was  lodged  in  the  Tower,  then  used  as  a 
royal  palace,  and  preparations  for  bis  coronation  went  on. 
Supported  by  such  great  nobles  as  Buckingham,  Hastings, 
and  others  who  hated  the  queen's  friends,  Richard  was 
named  Protector  by  the  Privy  Council,  and  he  summoned 
Parliament  for  the  end  of  Jnne.  Meanwhile,  Stillington, 
Bishop  of  Bath,  made  a  statement  that  throw  strong 
doubt  upon  Edward  V's  legitimaty.  He  declared  that  he 
had  himself  officiated  at  a  marriage  contract  between 
Edward  IV  and  Lady  Butler,  and  that  in  consequence 
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Edward's  later  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Woodville  was 
iuvalid.  It  was  urged  farther  that  this  marriage  was  in 
any  case  irregular,  for  it  was  without  baans  or  proper 
ecclesiastical  ceremonial,  and,  in  short,  that  in  default  of 
lawful  issue  to  Edward,  Richard  was  heir  to  the  throne. 
Clarence  had  left  a  son,  but  he  was  disqualified  by  the 
treason  for  which  his  father  died. 

There  were  some,  hitherto  friendly  to  Richard,  who 
drew  back  when  they  saw  his  design,  and  among  these, 

apparently,  was  Lord  Hastings.  One  day,  at 
ihethron""^    a  Council  in   the  Tower,  Richard  suddenly 

bared  a  withered  arm,  declared  that  this 
deformity  had  been  ciiiisod  by  the  magic  of  his  enemies, 
and  accused  Hastings  of  being  a  party  to  it :  Jane  Shdre, 
a  former  favourite  with  Edward  IV,  and  a  reputed  witch, 
was  in  fact  a  refugee  under  Hastings's  roof  at  the  time. 
The  charge  was  a  piece  of  stage-play,  for  tjhe  arm  had 
probably  been  deformed  from  youth,  but  it  cost  Hastings' 
his  life.  Without  trial  or  proof  of  treachery,  he  was  led 
to  the  court-yard  and  beheaded,  and  Richard's  ruthless 
determination  was  revealed.  Soon  after,  the  second  son  of 
Edward  IV  fell  into  his  hands,  and  then  the  gates  of  the 
Tower  closed  forever  upon  the  two  children.  Meanwhile, 
from  the  pulpit,  and  in  the  market-place,  the  gossip 
about  Edward  IV's  false  marriage  was  repeated.  Soon  a 
petition  came  to  Richard  to  assume  the  crown,  and  on 
June  25,  the  day  that  Edward  V'a  Parliament  was  to 
have  met,  there  assembled  a  self-conBtituted  body,  which 
assumed  to  speak  for  the  clergy,  nobles,  and  commons  of 
the  realm,  and  asked  Richard  to  become  king.  After  a 
show  of  hesitation  he  accepted.  On  that  same  day,  in  the 
north,  the  tragic  side  of  these  events  was  seen ;  the 
queen's  brother,  Anthony,  Earl  Rivers,  the  gallant  knight, 
the  patron  of  Caxton,  the  poet  who  spent  his  last  hours 
in  writing  a  ballad  that  shows  no  fear  of  death  and  no 
vain  carpings  at  fortune,  died  upon  the  scaHold  at  Ponte- 
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fpact,  and  Lord  Richard  Grey,  half  brother  of  Edward  V, 
aad  two  lesser  persons,  perished  at  the  bands  of  the  same 


eiecntioner.  On  June  36,  Richard  III  was  publicly  pro- 
claimed king,  and  Edward  Y  ceased  to  rule  even  in  name. 
Deposed  kings  are  invariably  centres  of  disaffection.    The 

yonng  prince  and  his  brother  were  a  menace 
jj^j^y  to  the  usurper,  and  they  died  a  month  or  two 

after  his  accession,  murdered  it  was  believed, 
though  it  waa  never  known  when  or  by  whom.  But  in 
1674  workmen  found  the  skeletons  of  two  boys  at  the  foot 
of  tlie  staircase  in  the  White  Tower,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  grave  had  at  last  given  up  the  secret  of 
the  guilty  burial  two  hundred  years  earlier. 

Richard  had  secured  the  throne,  but  his  usurpation 
and  murders  turned  the  nation  against  him.     For  many 
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months  he  called  no  Parliament.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  had  done  more  thtui  any  one  else  to  pnt  him 
on  the  throne,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
^^^^'^  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  heir  to  the  Lancas- 
trian claims.  There  was'  a  rising,  but  Buck- 
ingham failed,  and  was  executed,  with  some  of  the  other 
leaders.  Richard's  only  Parliament  met  in  January,  1484. 
There  was  some  revengeful  legislation  against  the  recent 
rebels;  but  the  Parliament  passed  also  some  good  acts. 
It  condemned  Edward  IV'a  benevolences, 
proclaimed  free  trade  in  printed  books,  and 
discarded  the  old  Xorman-French,  so  that  the  laws  of 
England  were  enacted  for  the  first  time  in  the  English 
tongue.  The  Parliament  declared  Richard's  son  heir  to' 
the  throne,  and  Lords  and  Commons  swore  fealty  to  him. 
But  in  April  the  young  prince  died  suddenly  and  Richard's 
grief  was  terrible.  No  doubt  tho  want  of  a  direct  heir 
helped  to  shake  his  authority.  He  made  terms  with  the 
widow  of  Edward  IV,  and  when  his  own  wife  sickened 
and  died,  it  was  believed  that  he  dpsigned  to  marry  his 
niece  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  the  murdered  princes.  His 
best  friends  were  compelled  to  tell  him  that  the  project 
was  viewed  with  horror. 

Another  suitor  for  the  young  princess  soon  appeared 
prominently  on  the  scene,  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  rep- 
resenting tho  Lancastrian  line,  now  became 
UchmoDd^i  «!■  *  serious  menace  to  Richard's  throne,  and 
peditlon  ngKiut  he  declared  that  if  he  won  he  should  marry 
^''"*-  Elizabeth,  Edward  TV's  daughter,  and  unite 

forever  Lancaster  and  York.  Henry  was  the  sen  of  the 
Welsh  house  of  Tudor.  He  landed  on  August  7, 1485,  at 
Milfoid  Haven,  among  his  own  people,  with  some  two 
thousand  motley  and  disreputable  foreign  followers,  main- 
ly from  Normandy.  The  struggle  with  Richard  lasted  but 
two  weeks.  Wales,  as  well  as  some  of  Richard's  professed 
friends,  supported  Henry,  and  on  August  22  the  rivalB 
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met  st  Boewortb  Field,  near  Leicester.  Few  were  engaged 
on  either  side ;  probably  so  sligbt  a  struggle  never  before 
decided  issues  so  great.  Ricbard  III,  betrayed  by  big 
own  Bide,  fell  on  the  field ;  the  crown  he  wore  was  carried 
off  by  a  thief,  bnt  when  it  was  foand  hidden  in  a  thorn 
bosb.  Sir  William  Stanley  put  it  upon  Richmond's  bead, 
and  the  army  proclaimed  the  new  king,  Henry  VII.  On 
the  same  afternoon  he  entered  Leicester  in  triumph,  and 
the  bcdy  of  Bichard  III,  stripped  naked,  and  thrown 
across  the  back  of  a  horse,  the  head  and  arms  dangling 
on  one  side,  the  logs  on  the  other,  was  part  of  the  rude 
pageant  of  that  day.  He  was  the  last  of  the  Plantage- 
nets.  Long  before,  Richard  I  had  said  of  bis  line,  "  From 
the  devil  we  all  came,  and  to  the  devil  we  all  shall  go," 
and  the  last  king  in  his  tragic  wickedness  seemed  to  jus- 
tify the  sinister  prophecy. 

Henry  VII  gained  hia  throne  when  only  twenty- 
eight,  but  he  was  one  of  those  who  are  never  young, 
Hmut's  Since  childhood  he  had  been  a  fugitive  in 

«li*noMiud  foreign  lands,  or  a  captive  in  his  own;  in  eiile 
°"^^  he  had  learned  hie  political  conceptions,  and 

his  theory  of  monarchy  was 
the  absolutist  one  of  France, 
hia  plan  of  political  action 
that  of  the  Italian  despot,  who 
looked  upon  war  and  open 
violence  as  gross  and  rude 
methods  compared  with  the 
silent  schemes  of  the  closet. 
Except  in  a  few  cases  of  policy, 
Henry  was  juat  and  merciful, 
and  his  domestic  life  was  pure.  iikhuv  Vll. 

Posterity  baa  called  him  a  mi- 
ser, yet  he  kept  up  a  splendid  hospitality,  and  was  a  mag- 
nificent builder:    the  most  sumptuous  features  of  the 
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Gbapel  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and  of  WeBtmioBter 
Abbey,  showed  tiiat  be  spared  no  cost  in  carrying  out  his 
plana.  He  loved  money,  not  for  itself,  but  becauso  it  waa 
the  kej  to  political  power.  When  he  borrowed,  he  repaid, 
no  slight  virtue,  if  we  consider  the  conduct  of  some  of  his 
predecessors,  and  of  bis  son,  in  repudiating  loans.  To  his 
mother  he  showed  tender  affection.  She  was  that  Lady 
Margaret  who  founded  St.  John's  and  Christ's  Colleges  at 
Cambridge,  and  divinity  professorships  in  the  two  univer- 
sities, and  herself  translated  parts  of  Tbe  Imitation  of 
Christ  into  English.  Under  her  influence  tbe  court  was 
grave  and  austere  in  tone ;  there  waa  still  talk  of  crusad- 
ing to  rescue  tbe  Holy  Land,  and  religious  fasts  were  kept 
so  strictly,  that  Catherine  of  Aragon,  a  child-wife  in  Eng- 
land, wrote  home  that  she  got  no  taste  of  meat  during  the 
whole  of  Lent.  Gravity,  precision,  and  method  marked 
Henry's  reign.  He  encouraged  art  and  letters,  and  was 
himself,  if  not  a  scholar,  a  man  of  considerable  culture; 
he  could  speak  well,  and  was  not  without  a  sense  of  hu- 
mour. We  see  him  at  his  worst  in  tbe  marriage  projects 
of  bis  later  years,  and  Europe  was  amused  at  tbe  elderly 
widower,  ready,  if  adequate  dowry  were  forthcoming,  to 
marry  bis  own  daughter-in-law  or  tbe  insane  Joanna  of 
Castile.  Though  pre-eminently  the  king  of  the  middle 
classes,  he  appears  never  to  have  won  his  people's  love. 
Jovial  Edward  IV  would  go  off  for  a  day's  hunting  with 
tbe  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  thus  gain  a  popu- 
larity, impossible  to  Henry's  dignity,  piety,  pleasant  man- 
ners, and  courtly  grace. 

Foreign  kings  thought  Hpury's  authority  insecure, and 
at  homo  the  Yorkist  purty  waited  only  the  opportunity  to 
strike ;  a  reckless  man  would  have  caused  renewed  civil 
war,  but  Henry  was  cautious  and  alert.  The  heart  of  the 
nation  was  with  him  ;  there  was  no  desire  to  inquire  too 
closely  into  tbe  victor's  claims  to  the  throne,  and  Parlia- 
ment simply  enacted  that  tbe  crown  should  rest  in  Henry 
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aad  his  heirs.  A  little  later  he  fortified  his  title  by  marrj- 
ing  Edward  IV's  daughter,  and  in  doing  so  he  really  dia- 
Thsatueki  persed  finally  the  Yorkist  faction.  But  for 
■pdn  H«iii7  bj  more  than  half  his  reign  his  enemies  kept  him 
aimiial  Md  uneasy.  No  imposture  was  too  gross,  no  false- 
tnUm  hood  too  extravagant,- for  their  belief.     Lam- 

""  bert  Simnel,  son  of  an  Oxford  artisan,  was 

trained  by  Richard  Simon,  an  UDscrupuIouB  prieat  aspiring 
to  be  an  archbishop,  to  play  the  part  of  Clarence's  son, 
the  Earl  of  Warwick.    When  Simnel  appeared  in  Dublin 
hardly  a  voice  was  raised  for  Henry :  it  mattered  little  that 
the  real  earl  was  to  be  seen  alive  and  in  Henry's  custody 
in  London.    But  when  Simnel 
landed  in  England  with  some 
trained  mercenaries  from  Ger- 
many and    a   horde   of  half- 
naked  Irish,  his  force  was  soon 
cut  to  pieces,  and  Henry  con- 
temptuously gave  him  a  post 
in  his  own  kitchen.     Ferkin 
Warbeck,  a  clever  native  of 
Toumay,    in   France,   was   a 
more     dangerous     impostor. 

Ti  *         1    J      V      Tfc-  i_      3       Elizabeth  of  Vokk,  Qitben  of 

Ue  professed  to  be  Richard,  „^„^^  vj,  d^es-isos). 

Duke  of  York,  the  younger  of 

the  two  princes  murdered  in  the  Tower.  Him,  too,  the 
susceptible  Irish  received,  and  the  chief  courts  of  Europe 
favoured  his  cause ;  Edward  IV's  sister,  Margaret,  Dowa- 
ger Duchess  of  Burgundy,  welcomed  him  as  her  nephew, 
and  King  James  IV  of  Scotland  gave  him  in  marriage  a 
kinswoman,  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon.  For  seven  years 
Henry  VII  was  kept  in  a  state  of  alarm  and  suspicion.  In 
1495  he  suddenly  charged  Sir  William  Stanley,  a  great 
landowner,  who  had  put  the  crown  on  the- victor's  head  at 
BoBWorth,  with  treason  in  W^arheck's  interest,  and  sent  him 
to  the  block.     Bnt  the  impostor's  cause  aroused  little  real 
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Bjmpathy,  and  Henr;  was  stronger  tbuD  he  himself  imag- 
jaed.  Warbeck  at  last  fell  into  liis  hands,  confessed,  and 
was  greeted  in  London  by  jeering  crowds.  For  a  time  he 
was  kept  in  easy  captiyity  about  the  court,  bnt  at  length 
he  and  his  fellow  captive,  the  poor  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
only  crime  was  that  he  was  the  son  of  Clarence,  were  sent 
to  the  scaffold  on  a  tmmped-up  charge  of  conspiracy. 

Henry  VII's  main  task  was  to  destroy  the  old  factions, 
and  to  give  England  firm  and  stable  govemment,  and  he 

did  it  thoronghly.  He  was  patient,  secretive, 
gjjj^^         and,  when  necessary,  relentless,  in  hia  policy. 

A  passionate  desire  for  peace  was  abroad. 
Parliament  passed  an  act  which  relieved  the  minds  of 
those  who  feared  or  hoped  for  a  Yorkist  restoration,  by 
declaring  that  no  one  should  be  punished  in  future  for 
obeying  the  sovereign  in  possession.  With  relentlesa  per- 
j)mr«tihavt  Bistence  Henry  depressed  the  old  nobility. 
Uwdd  Those  who  fought  against  him  at  Bosworth 

'™'°'"'''  were  by  act  of  Parliament  declared  guilty  of 

treason,  and  their  property  was  in  consequence  forfeited. 
All  royal  grants  of  laud  since  the  year  1455  were  revoked. 
This  sweeping  confiscation  placed  the  Yorkist  baronage 
at  Henry's  mercy  at  a  blow,  and  he  obliged  them  to  give 
heavy  security  that  they  would  keep  the  peace.  He  made 
a  law  forbidding  the  baronage  to  give  their  livery  to  any 
but  their  own  menial  servants,  and  their  hosts  of  armed 
retainers  were  to  be  henceforth  illegal.  He  weakened 
them  further  by  giving  high  office  to  new  men.  Land- 
owners were  now  allowed  to  dispose  of  land  so  as  to  leave 
the  purchaser  free  from  feudal  burdens,  and  merchants 
and  traders  began  to  buy  great  estates.  To  vindicate  the 
royal  authority,  and  punish  powerful  offenders,  the  king 
set  up  a  new  tribunal  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  his 
own  council,  and  merged  ultimately  into  a  court  known, 
from  the  decoration  of  the  room  in  which  it  sat,  as  the 
Court  of  Star  Chamber.    Henry  sent  few  victims  to  the 
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BcafEold,  but  after  eyery  plot  and  rising  his  commissioners, 
with  the  zeal  of  Moodhoaads,  linnted  out  his  euemieB, 
and  the  new  court  made  them  pay  for  their  sympathies 
by  fine^  in  proportion  to  their  means:  some  were  still 
paying  in  1506  instalments  of  fines  for  offences  ten  years 
old.  Henry  employed  special  agents  to  collect  taxes,  and 
to  see  that  the  laws  were  obeyed ;  two  lawyers,  Dudley 
and  Empson,  carried  on  this  work  with  skill  and  with 
oppressive  success ;  they  enforced  payment  of  obsolete 
dues,  and  were  rapacious  and  merciless.  The  king  col- 
lected so-called  gifts,  or  benevolences,  with  the  rigour 
revealed  in  the  Archbishop's  famous  aphorism,  known  as 
Morton's  Fork,  that  those  who  lived  csreluUy  could  pay 
out  of  their  savings,  while  those  who  spent  freely  bad 
obviously  plenty  of  money. 

Long,  severe,  relentless  pressure  in  the  end  robbed  the 
king's  foes  of  the  power  to  injure  him,  and  left  him  with 
a  sure  and  despotic  sovereignty.  The  nation 
povnbMomw  Understood  that  the  king's  strength  was  the 
■^^/^  guarantee  of  order,  and  Parliament  consented 
'^*°^'  to  be  the  ready  tool  of  despotism.    With  its 

formal  rights  there  was  no  interference.  It  still  controlled 
taxation,  but  Henry,  by  economy,  by  fines  and  forfeitures, 
by  the  income  from  the  vast  estates  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  grew  rich  enough  "to  live  off  his  own,"  in  the 
phrase  of  the  day.  In  his  long  reign  of  twenty-four 
years  Parliament  met  but  seven  times.  A  modern  Parlia- 
ment locks  upon  legislation  as  its  chief  function,  and  aims 
constantly  to  effect  reforms  and  improvements;  we  have 
recognised  that  change  is  the  condition  of  progress,  and 
that  an  incosaant  readjustment  of  the  laws  is  necessary  to 
meet  new  needs.  But  such  coneeptions  are  modern.  The 
earlier  age  disliked  change,  and  men  were  glad  that  Par- 
liament should  meet  rarely,  for  when  Parliament  did  not 
meet  there  was  no  new  taxation.  The  last  of  Henry's 
Parliaments,  indeed,  ordained  that  his  decrees  should 
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have  the  force  of  lav,  and  for  his  remaining  8e?en  years 
his  power  ia  England  was  despotic. 

Henry  snrrounded  himself  chiefly  with  priests  and 
lawyers,  and  gave  members  of  the  old  nobility  little  voice 
__^  in  the  govemment.     Morton,  Archbishop  of 

ommganunt  of  Canterbury,  was  prominent  in  bis  councils, 
tbsmlddkud  ^fl  were  also  Fox,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Sir 
^""^  Reginald  Bray,  and  others  springing  from 

the  middle  classes.  But  we  know  almost  nothing  of 
their  relations  to  the  king,  or  of  the  proceediugs  and 
debates  in  Parliament.  Morton  would  preach  at  its  open- 
ing, and,  amidst  the  rhetoric  of  his  divinity,  would  be 
inserted  an  announcement  of  new  taxes.  Apparently, 
Henry  himself  rnled  always ;  kingship  was  his  trade,  and 
he  worked  at  it  like  any  labourer,  with  ceaseless  diligence 
and  anxious  care.  Of  finance,  commerce,  and  industry, 
he  was  the  special  guardian.  He  prohibited  absolutely 
the  taking  of  interest  on  loans,  and  we  do  not  wonder, 
since  the  rate  charged  was  sometimes  fifty  or  sixty  per 
cent  per  annum.  He  encouraged  British  shipping  by 
requiring  that  the  wines  and  woods  of  Gascony  should  be 
imported  in  Knglish  bottoms,  an  early  anticipation  of  the 
navigation  acta  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  were 
long  regarded  as  the  basis  of  English  prosperity.  He 
built  up  English  manufactures  by  a  treaty  known  as  the 
Magnus  Intercursus,  creating  entire  free  trade  between 
England  and  Flanders.  With  this  market  opened,  the 
English  could  henceforth  export  finished  cloth,  instead  of 
only  the  wool,  its  raw  material. 

Henry's  foreign  policy,  if  not  glorious,  was  safe.  To 
preserve  the  independence  of  Brittany  he  threatened  war 

with  France,  but  was  bought  oS.  He  allied 
^^'k^"    f'ii'self  to  Spain  by  the  marriage  of  his  heir 

to  Catherine  of  Aragon.  With  Scotland,  too, 
he  made  a  momentous  marriage  alliance.  The  smaller 
nation,  suspicious  of  the  larger,  had  long  rejected  any 
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union  between  the  two  royal  houses.  But  with  iadnite 
patience  and  skill  Henry  effected  his  purpose ;  in  1503  his 
daughter  Margaret  married  James  IV  ol  Scotland,  and  out 
■■niwa  •**  *^^  union  came  the  rule  of  the  Stuarts, 

aiiknoewitb       the  Scottish  royal  line,  in  England,  and  the 
union  of  the  two  kingdoms.     When  the  mar- 
riage was  planned,  Henry  was  asked  if  there  was  not  a 
danger  that  England  might  become  an  appendage  of  the 
Scottish    crown.       "  No," 
said  the  wise  king,  "  Scot- 
land will  become  an  ap- 
pendage  of   the    English 
crown,    for    the     smaller 
must    follow    the    larger 
kingdom." 

Probably  the  nation 
was  not  sorry  when  Henry's 
end  came  in  1 509.  By  that 
time  England  had  taken 

„     ,  ,    .      long     strides 
HvniT'g  dcfttb  , 

Is  IBOB.  from  the   po- 

Onitohu{[M     aition     of     a 
turbulent  and 
thmly  peopled  country  to     d„„„„„  „,'  i7„«,.  vn  ,us9-i54i). 
that  of  an  orderly  state, 

with  a  population  rapidly  increasing.  The  age  was  big 
with  change.  The  art  of  printing  from  movable  types — 
an  invention  of  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century— was 
already  aiding  a  new  outburst  of  thought  and  learning, 
which  included  art,  literature,  science,  and  religion.  In 
Henry*  VII's  carefully  kept  accounts  is  entered  in  1497  the 
sum  of  ten  pounds  paid  to  one  John  Cabot, 
AmoliKfuss  *  Venetian,  who  had  just  reported  the  find- 
ing of  a  new  island  far  out  in  the  western 
sea.  Five  years  earlier  Christopher  Columbus  carried 
back  to  Spain  the  news  of  his  remarkable  voyage  to  re- 
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gione  farther  south,  and  the  diecovery  of  Americft — a 
long,  gradual,  and  momentous  process  —  had  begun. 
VuwdtOuiui  About  the  same  time  the  Portuguese,  after 
ladtwtnmM  many  failures,  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
toiDdii,!  9S.  Hope^  and  reached  India.  A  new  and  vaster 
world  was  thus  revealed  to  Europe,  and  we  have  hardly 
yet  realized  how  stupendous  were  the  changes  which 
this  was  to  involve. 


Sum  HART  or  Daths 

The  importance  of  the  Bouse  of  CommonB  is  the  strifaing  teature 
of  tbe  reign  oF  Hear;  IV.  For  the  flrat  time  the;  really  controlled 
the  Qovernment.  The  bill  I>e  Heretleo  Combnrendo  was 
passed  in  1401.  The  Battle  of  Shrewsbury  was  In  144)8,  and 
the  execution  ot  Archbishop  Scrope  in  1405.  After  Henrj  IV's 
death,  in  1413,  the  Lollards  were  formidable  until  the  execution  of 
%r  John  Otdcastle  in  I41T.  Meanwhile  began  the  long  war  with 
Prance.  Aglneonrt  was  fonght  In  14t&;  and  the  TrsKtj  of 
Trojes  In  1420  made  Henry  V  the  heir  to  the  throne  of  France. 
But  he  died  in  1433.  Printing  was  InTented  in  Germany  by  Coetar 
or  Outenburg  between  1438  and  1446.  The  English  were  finally 
defeated  in  Prance  at  CastiUou  In  1458,  tbe  year  in  which  the 
Tnrks  took  ConBtatitinnple.  The  Want  of  the  Roses  began  with 
the  first  battle  of  St.  Albans  In  14&o.  The  YorkisU  were  defeat- 
ed at  Wakefield  in  14«0.  But  in  1461,  York's  son,  Edward  IV. 
was  declared  king  at  London,  and  he  soon  won  the  great  Battle  of 
Towton,  which  made  him  really  sovereign.  The  struggle  for  the 
next  ten  years  was  only  intermittent.  In  1470  Edward  hul  to  fight 
Warwick,  and  was  secure  only  when  he  won  in  14J1  the  two 
battles  of  Barnet  and  Tewkesbury.  Caxton  set  up  a  prlnt- 
lng-pre)>s  In  England  In  1474  or  1476.  Richard  111  secured 
the  throne  in  148:1.  and  tvo  years  later.  In  14§-).  was  overthrown 
at  Bosworth  Field  by  the  Tudor  claimant,  Henry  VII.  Henry's 
systematic  rule  lacks  dramatic  intercut.  Poynlngs'  Act  (see  p.  247), 
pHs.-<ed  by  the  IH^h  Parliament  In  1494,  made  the  laws  of  the 
English  Parliament  valid  in  Ireland  too,  and  thus  brought  that 
country  more  under  English  control.  From  Spain  Colnmbns  went 
to  America  in  1492.  and  from  Portugal  Vasco  da  Oama  made  his 
way  round  the  ('ape  in  149B  to  India.  John  Cabot's  voyage  to 
America  was  in  1497. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Sociatf  in  fingi^mi  at  the  CHow  of  tbe  Medlnvftl  Period 

Between  Edward  I  and  Henry  VIII,  England  passed 
through  terrible  phases  of  disorder.  Of  ten  kings,  fonr 
were  murdered  and  a  fifth  escaped  that  fate 
tktgnatiublM  only  by  death  in  battle.  Throughout  the 
•J^^**  whole  period,  except  perhaps  under  Edward 
^^  III,  the  power  of  the  king  was  weak,  and  the 

state  was  practically  controlled  by  the  greater  nobility. 
They  were  few  in  number ;  only  about  forty  peers  sat  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  more  than  half  of  them  were 
bishops  or  abbota.  Great  nobles,  though  they  usually  had 
town  houses,  spent  most  of  the  year  in  the  country,  where 
they  lived  in  regal  state.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  entertained  hundreds  of  retainerB 
or  guests  daily  at  dinner,  they  had  their  chancellors, 
chamberlains,  masters  of  the  horae,  treasurers,  cup-bearerB, 
and  staB  of  household  clergy,  and  were  served  on  bended 
knee  and  with  etiquette  as  rigid  as  that  of  royalty  itself. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  at  least  twenty  castles, 
and  Alnwick,  which  endures  to  this  day,  reveals  their 
magnificence.  He  iasned  mandates  in  the  style  of  royal 
decrees,  and  his  authority  counted  for  more  in  his  own 
district  than  that  of  the  distant  king.  The  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  estates  yielded  him  a  revenue  about  equal 
in  modem  values  to  £300,000,  and  to  hia  court  the  lesser 
baronage  were  glad  to  send  their  eons  to  receive  knight- 
ly training.  Around  each  castle  was  usually  a  great 
park,  where  the  nobles  amused  themselves  with  the  royal 
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pagtime  of  hunting.  The  fashioa  of  the  age  involved 
great  extravagance  in  dress,  and  with  bucIi  frivolities  and 
incesBSDt  disputes  vith  rivals,  the  great  man's  life  was  apt 
to  be  filled. 

The  old  manorial  system  had  well-nigh  disappeared. 
No  longer  did  the  noble,  by  his  stewards,  carry  on  the 
business  of  a  great  many  manors,  and  move 
rnuurU  about  from  one  to  the  other  to  consume  their 

■ffMm,  Tha      prodoce  oQ  the  spot.     The  manors  were  now 
rfujf»ujr'  ^^^^^  *"  tenants,  who  had  become  freehold- 
ers— that  is,  as  long  as  they  fulfilled  the  pre- 
scribed conditions,  they  held  the  land  permanently  and 
usually  paid  rent  in  cash.     Between  the  great  nobles  and 
these  new  lords  of  the  manor  there  was  a  social  gulf. 
From  them  was  required  no  military 
service,  and,  instead  of  the  old  feudal 
levy,  the  noble  now  bad  a  host  of  re- 
tainers—men who  paid  him  a  small 
fee  and  in  return  received  from  him 
food  and  clothing.    He  pledged  him- 
self to  provide  them  with  horses  and 
arms,  and  they  in  turn  wore  his  livery 
and  were  ready  at  his  beck  and  call. 

By  the  days  of  Henry  VII  the  old 
chivalry  which  helped  to  inspire  the 
crusades  had  lost  all  vigour,  though  for 
ji^jg  jf  more  than  a  century  still 

oUTiiij  and  of  a  fcw  talked  of  it  until 
IkTiS-t  Co™„te.  held  them  up 
UMknlgbtiD  to  ridicule  in  the  pages 
*™'^'  of  Don  Quixote.     To  the  KNUiiir,     _ 

fourteenth  century  the  Black  Prince 
was  the  beau-ideal  of  a  chivalrous  knight ;  his  code  of  duty 
and  honour  showed  liltle  regard  for  the  humble  in  rank, 
but  it  was  still  much  higher  than  the  debased  code  of  the 
warring  factions  in  the  next  age.     Then  knighthood  fell 
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very  low  even  in  its  trade  of  war.     About  1350  the  earlier 
light  cbaiu  artnonr  gave  way  to  heavy  plate  armour ;  breaet, 
shoulders,  arms  and  legs  were  then  shielded  with  caeiDgB 
ective  to  ward  off  ar- 
?avy  blows.    But  when 
dismounted  and  tried 
t  foot,  as  at  Poitiers 
>urt,  he  moved  with 
iilty.    If  once  be  fell 
it  rise,  and  was  easily 
by  plebeian  and  ligfat- 
lemen.     Not  only  the 
leaders   showed   de- 
cline; 80  also  did  the 
rank  and  file.     The 
retainers,  unlike  the 
vassals  of  an  earlier 
time,  were  an  idle 
class   who  fattened 
upon    war   and    tu- 
mult.     When  they 
followed  their  lord  to 
France  they  shared 

the  spoils  of  victory, 
MoDNTEn  Kbwht,  FirrsENTn  Centirv.  , ,  /-  .■" 

Note  that  U,e  Hor™  weor.  pUt«  nrn.oar.  ^old  for  ransom  priS- 

onerswho  could  pay, 
and  usually  killed  ruthlessly  those  who  could  not.  Some- 
times the  great  nobles  waged  war  as  if  they  were  sover- 
Prlratewar  eigns.  For  example,  the  Duke  of  Korfolk 
w»t!ed  bj  tli»  covets  Caister,  the  castle  of  Sir  John  Fastolf e, 
"^  *''  and  lays  siege  to  it  with  an  army  of  three 

thousand  men.  When  the  besieged  refuse  to  surrender,  he 
batters  the  walls  day  after  day  with  his  artillery.  There 
are  truces  and  negotiations  as  in  regular  warfare,  and 
finally  the  besieged  are  allowed  to  march  out  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  secures  for  the 
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time  what  he  desires.  Tlie  bloody  chamoter  of  factions 
reminds  us  of  Italy  under  its  petty  despots.  The  son 
and  grandson  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  are,  in  the 
gj^toT  ''"^^  "^  evening,  walking  through  the  streets 

irtolniu  In  all      of  Coventry.     Sir  Kohert  Harcourt  and  his 
men  attack  and  kill  them  both,  and  in  the 
aSray   that   follows  two   more    perish    and    others  are 
wounded.      The    sheriff,  representing   the   king,   being 
powerless,  the  injured  aide  seeks  redress  for  itself,  and 
what  the  great  men  do  the  leaser  imitate  with  even  more 
brutal  violence.     Yonng  men  of  good  family,  rivalling 
Robin  Hood,  already  considered  a  hero  of  romance,  live  by 
robbery,  discharged  soldiers  do 
the  same,  and  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary in  churches  is  still  abused 
by  lawless  men  as  it  was  in  a 
previous  age.     Farmers  6nd  it 
necessary  to  keep  fierce  dogs  to 
protect  their  houaes.     Burnings 
and  riots  are  frequent.    Women, 
already  married  or  betrothed, 
are  carried  off  and  forced  to  go 
through  the  marriage  ceremony 
with   their  captors.      Children 
are  kidnapped  and  held  for  ran- 
som.    What  we  know  as  "  lynch- 
ing" is  common.     In  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI,  before   civil  war 
broke  out,  while  one  John  Grice 
is    entertaining    some    friends, 
armed  men  aarrouud  the  house 

and  carry  off  Grice,  hie  son,  and 

,  .  ,       .^v   ii  J  ■        Complete  Sni  or  Platk  Ar- 

his  servant,  with  the  avowed  in-        ^^_^.^  Fifteenth  Cektihv. 

tention  of  hanging  them.    They 

cannot  find  a  rope,  ao  they  kill  their  victims  with  every 

conceivable  barbarity.     The  crime  appears  to  have  re- 
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mained  unnoticed,  and  two  or  three  jears  later  we  find  one 
Serjeant  Paeton,  a  lawyer  of  Norwich,  threatened  with 
death  and  diBmemberment  like  Grice's  if  he  ebowB  too 
great  zeal  in  a  certain  lawsuit.  Paeton  doee  not  appeal 
to  the  king  for  protection,  but  to  the  great  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, and  at  last  bargains  with  his  enemicB  to  abandon 
their  vengeance. 

Juries  were  often  bribed,  or,  if  disposed  to  do  justice, 
were  intimidated,  as  was  sometimeB  even  the  king's  sheriff. 
n«nrtniiiu  Parliament,  controlled  by  the  very  men  re- 
ofUwDMdvrna  Bponsible  for  this  lawleseness,  was  more  dis- 
t/jatBijVU.  poge^  to  arbitrate  between  the  offenders  than 
to  punish  them.  But  Henry  VII  gaye  at  last  a  real  check. 
His  Court  of  Star  Chamber  hunted  out  offences  with  tyran- 
nical rigour  and  Parliament  legislated  against  retainers  and 
maintenance,  the  latter  being  the  system  by  which  a  great 
man  shielded  his  dependents  from  the  penalties  of  their 
wrong-doing.  Bacon  has  recorded  the  well-known  story  of 
a  visit  by  Henry  VII  to  tlie  Earl  of  Oxford.  When  leaving 
the  earl's  castle  the  king  passed  between  two  long  lines 
of  men  in  livery  drawn  up  in  his  honour.  The  law  per- 
mitted only  household  servants  to  be  so  arrayed,  but  when 
Henry  praised  the  magnificence  of  the  hospitality  that 
required  so  many  menials.  Lord  Oxford  explained  that  the 
men  were  retainers  brought  together  for  this  special  serv- 
ice. The  king's  comment  was  a  stern  rebuke  followed  by 
a  heavy  fine.  The  slow  pressure  of  these  rninoue  fines  at 
last  worked  a  cure ;  and  the  English  people  did  not  forget 
that  it  was  the  royal  power  which  saved  them  from  baro- 
nial disorder. 

Parliament  appears  to  have  been  always  ready  to  obey 
the  power  strongest  for  the  moment.    Three 
otP»rii4in«Bt.     quarters  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons sat  for  towns,  some  of  which  were  by 
our  standards  mere  villages  and  the  town  members  were  in- 
ferior in  social  rank  to  the  knights  of  the  shire.    Bat  these 
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were  ottea  retAiners  of  great  nobles  and  devoted  to  their 
service.  After  prolonged  disputes  tbe  members  secured 
payment  from  those  who  sent  them  to  Parliament,  but 
a  poor  man,  sent  up  from  a  small  town  which  paid  him 
grudgingly  hie  two  shillings  a  day,  could  offer  feeble  oppo- 
sition to  powerful  nobles,  and  the  duty  was  so  disagree- 
able that,  until  pay  was  given,  elected  members  some- 
times ran  away  to  escape  the  oppressive  service.  It  was  a 
compeDsatiott  that  Parliament  remained  in  session  only  a 
few  days,  and  the  chief  expense  was  in  long  journeys  to 
and  from  Westminster.  Though  Parliament  sat  so  short 
a  time,  it  undertook  to  regulate  the  smallest  details  of  the 
life  of  the  people — their  sports  and  pastimes,  what  they 
should  wear,  what  they  should  eat,  the  price  of  goods,  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  the  nature  and  extent  of  manufac- 
tures. By  its  varied  legislation  in  the  interests  of  the 
ruling  classes  it  encroached  npon  the  local  powers  of  the 
manorial  and  county  courts. 

Among  the  upper  classes  during  this  age  it  is  said 
there  was  even  physical  deterioration  owing  partly  to  early 

marriages ;  since  an  unmarried  ward's  property 
of  the  tg».  The  was  likely  to  be  wrecked  by  her  guardian  she 
Ohirah'i  pown    aoon  took  a  husband.    War  and  pestilence  did 

not  aid  godly  living,  and  during  the  fifteenth 
century  morals  sank  to  a  low  ebb.  As  scions  often  of  no- 
ble families,  bishops  and  abbots  were  in  some  degree  allied 
with  baronial  disorder.  The  clergy  were  very  numerous, 
representing  about  one  in  every  fifty  of  the  population 
over  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  majority  of  the  priests 
gained  their  living,  not  by  the  active  duties  of  parish  cler- 
gymen, but  as  private  chaplains,  or  as  chantry  priests  in 
saying  masses  for  the  dead.  Though  friars  still  went 
about  from  parish  to  parish,  they  were  little  respected,  and 
the  common  people  were  probably  anticlerical  in  feeling. 
We  are  told  with  exaggerated  rhetoric  that  in  Henry  IV's 
time  every  other  man  was  a  Wyclifilte.    This  is  certainly 
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not  trae  of  all  England.  If  the  monks  and  friars  were  un- 
popular, the  parish  priests  still  wielded  great  influence,  and 
to  a  foreign  visitor  the  clergy  seemed  to  rule  the  coun- 
try. Many  beautiful  parish  churches  were  built  in  the  fif- 
teenth centnry  and  endowed  with  great  riches  of  vestments, 
of  gold  and  silver  crucifises,  candlesticks,  and  chalices; 
to  stay  away  from  church  was  still  punished  by  fine,  and 
observers  were  struck  by  the  religious  demeanour  of  the 
people.  Yet  the  decline  in  the  Church's  life  was  real. 
A  secular  spirit  was  abroad.  The  labourer  no  longer 
rested  from  his  toil  on  the  holy-days,  few  of  which  except 
Sunday  were  observed.  Zeal  for  fonnding  colleges  and 
hospitals  was  superseding  that  for  building  monasteries, 
and  in  some  of  the  towns  education  was  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  priests.  Among  secular  owners  the  system 
_  „  , ,  of  farming  by  bailiffs  had  passed  away,  but  the 
minuatraiM.        monastenes  clung  to  the  old  ways  and  were 

fast  growing  poorer,  Nor  were  they  growing 
richer  in  spiritual  treasures.  The  condition  of  morals 
in  many  was  unsatisfactory.  Morton,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, examined  the  monasteries  with  great  zeal  and 
found  much  to  condemn.  We  read  of  gross  profligacy,  of 
dratikenness,  brawlinga,  and  revellings;  of  monasteries 
where  the  gates  were  not  closed  at  night,  and  where  frivo- 
lous laymen  joined  the  monks  in  idle  feasting;  of  danc- 
ing  in  the  great  halls ;  of  the  playing  of  cards  and  back- 
gammon ;  of  dressing  after  the  latest  worldly  fashion ;  of 
the  neglect  of  schools,  etc.  These  were  probably  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  few ;  in  most  of  the  monasteries  life  probably 
went  its  tranquil  and  monotonous  way.  But  a  warning 
,-  of  what  should  ultimately  happen  to  thera  was 

dMtnictiDii of  given  early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
T^^''i308    -^^"'^"^  ^^'  following  the  rapacious  example 

of  Philippe  le  Bel  of  France,  seized  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Knights  Templars.  These  were  a  lay  order 
leagued  together  especially  to  carry  on  the  crusades,  and 
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they  were  accused  of  every  conceivable  crime.  Moat  ol 
the  charges  were  groBsly  absurd ;  their  real  oflence  was 
that  tbey  do  longer  did  any  service  to  society  and  yet  had 
great  and  coveted  wealth.  A  century  later  the  devout 
Henry  V  seized  the  property  of  the  foreign  monastic  or- 
ders who  had  houses  in  England,  and  public  opinion  was 
not  greatly  shocked  at  this  attack  on  Church  revenaes. 
By  the  time  of  Henry  VII  the  feeling  was  already  strong 
that  the  monaateries  had  ceased  to  be  nsetul ;  soon  they 
were  to  be  completely  overthrown. 

When  Henry  VII  came  to  the  throne  the  population 
of  England  was  probably  less  than  it  had  been  during  the 
Soman  occupation.  Through  vast  areas  of  forest  roamed 
Tlawiuliaon  great  herds  of  deer;  the  wild  boar,  the  wild 
sfnnl  goat,  and  the  wild  cat,  now  unknown  in  Eng- 

^^  land,  were  still   to  be  found ;    the  beaver, 

though  scarce,  was  not  extinct,  and  wolves  were  numerous. 
In  a  former  age  the  great  landowners  had  studied  agri- 
culture closely,  but  a  prolonged  period  of  strife  drew  off 
their  attention  to  other  things.  Only  a  small  variety  of 
vegetables  and  grasses  waa  grown.  Often  cattle  were  fed 
on  moss,  ivy,  and  the  loppings  of  trees,  and  owing  to 
the  scarcity  of  fodder,  comparatively  few  were  kept 
through  the  winter.  No  attempt  was  made  to  improve 
the  breed,  and  it  is  probable  that  an  ox  or  a  cow  was  little 
more  than  half  the  size  of  similar  cattle  of  to-day ;  a  team 
of  eight  and  sometimes  of  twelve  oxen  was  required  to 
draw  a  plough.  There  was  little  inducement  to  engage  in 
farming,  for  owing  to  defective  transportation  the  farmer 
was  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  local  market.  The  art 
of  agriculture  was  still  undeveloped ;  ploughing  waa  a 
mere  scratching  of  the  surface ;  the  land  was  divided  into 
long  strips,  separated  by  bits  of  turf,  making  proper  cross- 
ploughing  and  harrowing  impossible;  it  was  expressly 
stipulated,  too,  that  all  manure  of  the  farm  ahould  be  used 
on  the  lord's  demesne,  and  a  steady  impoverishment  of 
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the  rest  of  the  land  was  the  reealt.  By  Henry  Vll'a  reign 
eight  or  oioe  bushels  to  the  acre  were  regarded  as  a  fair 
crop,  so  that  the  farmer  reaped  but  little  more  than  four 
times  what  be  sowed.  Rents  were  low ;  a  carpenter  could 
earn  in  a  day  the  fonrpence  sufficient  to  pay  for  a  year 
the  rent  of  an  acre  of  arable  land,  and  a  tangled  waste  of 
gorse  or  furze,  because  of  the  fuel  which  it  provided,  was 
of  more  value  than  land  for  farming. 

For  one  commodity  there  was  a  steady  market.     Eng- 
lish wool  found  ready  sale,  and  the  English  farmer  was 

„  ,  , ,  anxious  to  use  his  exhausted  land  for  the  pas- 
Tn*  dasjtiid  for  .,,    ,       , 

wool  h«lpi  to  turing  of  sheep.  With  the  farms  untilled  cul- 
dMWj  ihe  su-  tivators  were  no  longer  required  on  them ;  the 
old  manorial  system  fell  hopelessly  to  pieces; 
often  the  dwellings  of  former  villeins  were  torn  down,  and 
manors  which  had  sustained  a  thriving  population  were 
sometimes  left  without  inhabitants.  Of  course,  the 
labourers  lost  their  work,  and  riots  and  disorder  accom- 
pauied  some  of  the  changes,  but  they  were  inevitable  and 
in  the  end  wrought  good.  When  used  for  pasture  the 
land  had  the  rest  it  needed;  owing  to  low  prices,  a  former 
freeman  on  the  manor  was  now  sometimes  able  to  rent  its 
whole  area,  and  the  village  then  had  a  leader  who  was 
himself  a  working  farmer,  often  well-to-do  and  hospitable. 
While  the  great  lords  were  destroying  each  other,  this 
"  frankelyn  "  farmed  his  acres  and  became  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, and  the  class  was  more  numerous  in  England 
during  the  fifteenth  century  than  in  any  other  European 
country. 

Roads  and  means  of  communication  deteriorated  dur- 
ing the  period.  The  tenants  on  the  manor  had  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  roads,  but  since  that  sys- 
c^B^tion.  ts""  1"^^  »<*"■  lo^l^  its  vigour,  the  repair  of 
both  bridges  and  roads  was  left  largely  to  the 
good  will  of  devout  benefactors.  Rochester  bridge,  not- 
withstanding the  urgency  of  Archbishop  Norton  hiniBell, 
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remained  in  a  d&ngeroae  state  generation  after  genera- 
tion. The  extensive  forest  areas  preserved  moisture  in  the 
soil,  and,  in  consequence,  rivers  were  larger  then  than  now. 
Because  of  the  bad  roads  much  traffic  found  place  upon 
the  rivers,  and  since  bridges  were  few  that  they  might 
not  interfere  with  it,  travellers,  obliged  to  cross  by  fords, 
were  often  in  danger  from  the  frequent  floods.  Be- 
cause the  roads  were  too  bad  for  vehicles,  goods  were 


LiPT'b   ChabIOT.    FOURTIENTII    ClNTURY. 

The  muir  horees  *re  due  (o  tho  cuiobrous  vehicle  onJ  to  the  bed  rosda. 

carried  inland  on  mule  or  horseback,  and  except  by  the 
rivers  it  was  impossible  to  transport  bulky  provisions  any 
considerable  distance.  On  account  of  these  difficulties  of 
transportation,  the  price  of  grain  fluctuated  wildly  in 
different  localities,  the  variation  amounting  to  as  much 
as  600  jwr  cent,  in  a  single  year. 

In  Edward  I's  time  England  was  mainly  agricultural, 

but  when  Henry  VII  ruled  she  had  become  a  manufacturing 

state.     Though  cloth  was  her  great  staple  of 

OruwUi  of  manufacture,  she  had  in  addition  iron  forges 

lodiatilil  lift  '  '' 

1b  tJi-gi'"^,  ind  and  mines ;  she  made  guns,  ships,  carpets, 
^P^*^  "^  etc. ;  and  as  the  Low  Countries,  far  more  im- 
portant a  little  earlier,  had  now  begun  to 
decline,  she  was  becoming  the  industrial  centre  of  north- 
ern Europe.  The  scene  of  this  growth  of  wealth  and 
industry  was  the  town.  From  tho  first  tlie  town  was  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  lord  upon  whose  land  it  grew 
up — in  some  cases  of  the   king,  in   others  of  a  great 
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baroQ,  a  bishop,  or  an  abbey.  The  towns  which  had 
the  king  for  their  lord  thought  themseWea  happy,  for 
he  was   distant,  and    interfered  little  if   his  financial 


Now  lliB  coatuiiiea  and  tlio  archileuturc. 

demands  were  met;  it  was  different  with  the  noble 
or  the  bishop,  a  near  neighbour,  who  exerted  an  imme- 
diate authority  that  the  townsman  often  resented.  Step 
by  step— by  purchase,  by  bribery,  by  every  means  lawful 
and  unlawful — the  towns  grew  in  independence.  The 
patriotism  of  the  townsmen  scarcely  went  beyond  its 
walla,  and,  abut  up  within  this  narrow  sphere,  civic  feel- 
ing was  pro])ortionately  intense  and  passionate.  The 
citizens  were  united  by  common  interests.  They  took 
turns  in  watching  the  streets  at  night ;  they  had  common 
rights  of  pasturage  upon  the  town  meadow ;  in  some  cases 
the  whole  body  was  responsible  for  the  debts  of  each  of 
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its  membera.  There  were  commoD  gaieties,  when  the  pae- 
Bion  plays  and  other  amnsementa  were  provided  by  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  townsmeii  sometimes  con- 
trolled the  Church  itself,  claiming  even  the  fees  paid  for 
masses.  Especially  in  the  seaports  was  the  union  for  de> 
fence  strong,  since  the  sea  was  infested  with  pirates,  who 
could  easily  land  and  set  fire  to  the  flimsy  houses  of  the 
town,  and  sometimes  they  made  unsafe  even  the  crossiug 
of  the  Thames  near  London. 


Note  the  WMipanB — cojinon,  bow,  crana-liow,  awonl,  spear,  but  aa  yet  do  xmall 

Hra-armH. 

Though  declining,  the  guilds  were  still  strong,  and 

were  jealously  watchful  over  their  own  privileges.     Al- 

most  inaupcrabte  difRculties  barred  the  way 

to   labourers    wishing  to   enter   the   guilds 

of  the  trained  artisans.     Merchants  and  manufacturers 

formed,  like  the  nobles,  a  privileged  class,  and,  as  riches 
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JDcreased,  their  rights  were  more  highly  prized  and  more 
strongly  guarded.      The   guilds    fined  both  tboae  who 
receiTed  and   those 
who     paid     higher 
wages  than  the  law 
allowed,  and  to  re- 
lieve   the   poor  was 
often  forbidden,  lest 
it  should  become  an 
indirect  way  of  add- 
r  ing  to  a  workman's 
pay.     After  a  time 
the     English     mer- 
chants  drore   back 
the    foreigner    who 
had  shared  with 
them  the  home  trade. 
Though  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the 
carrying  trade   was 
in  the  bands  of  these 
strangers,  yet  by  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth 
England  had  a  great 
merchant  marine.     We  begin  now  to  hear  of  English  mer- 
chant adventurers,  who  are  often  little  better  than  pirates, 
but  who  at  loikst  reveal  the  national  courage  and  enterprise 
in  trade  matters.    Commerce  had  heavy  risks 

owing  to  the  perils  from  pirates  on  the  seas. 

No  royal  navy  as  yet  made  the  English 
name  feared ;  for  safety,  companies  of  ships  sailed  to- 
gether, hut  the  danger  was  always  great ;  marauders  of  a 
supposed  friendly  nation  sometimes  hanged  crew  and  pas- 
sengers on  the  yards  of  their  own  vessel,  and  carried  off 
cargo  and  ship.  There  were  perils,  too,  from  the  king's 
capricious  exactions,  and  from  the  fraud  and  malice  of 
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rival  traders.  Inenrance  w&b  hardly  known,  and  to  the 
preacher  of  the  time  the  merchant  with  his  load  of  care 
is  the  type  of  the  sinner  burdened  with  ain.  Yet  many 
a  trader  grew  rich :  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  were  merchants  in  such  a  town  as  Bristol  who  lived 
in  splendid  state  that  seemed  to  a  village  poet  worthy  of 
the  Lord  of  Heaven  himself. 

The  difficulties  of  medinval  town   government  were 

great,  (or  special  privileges  were  wide  and  varied.    At 

Winchester,  for  inetance,  the  king's  and  the 

Tba  gDranmant  Church's  houses  and  lands  were  exempt  from 

ofthslown.  ...  .  .  .        ,  . 

CIVIC  jurisdiction;  th'us  withm  the  precincts 
of  the  king's  castle,  the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  the 
Convent  of  St.  Swithin,  and  the  Franciscan  and  Domini- 
can houses,  civic  officers  had  no  authority.    Those  living 
on  Church  lande  paid  no  dues  to  the  civic  authorities ; 
commerce  passing  the  river  in 
front  of  the  bishop's  palace 
was  obliged  to  pay  toll  to  him. 
Since  no  one  had  full  author- 
ity, the  result  was  hopeless 
confasion  in  the  streets  of  the 
town.     In  London  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  refused  to  repair 
the  road  adjoining  his  prop- 
erty; there  was  no  power  to 
compel  him  to  do  it,  and  the 
street  in  consequence  was  im- 
passable  to   traffic.      Absurd 
license  marked  the  use  of  the 
streets ;    festering    with    the 
refuse  of  the  butcher  and  the    The  inrKo  window?  nhow  that ««. 
swine -keeper,    they    became       '^'"'"  <tefei<*'"*  not  iniemied. 

1     ,     ,,     ,        ,    ,.  .,  Compare  Poroln»lerCa»lle.p. 91. 

such  hotbeds  of  disease  that 

the  normal  town  death-rate  was  equal  to  what  it  is  dnr- 

ing  a  pestilence  in  modem  times.     An  Aylesbury  miller 
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desiring  clay  to  repair  his  mill,  dog  it  from  tho  higb- 
way,  making  a  hole  ten  feet  wide  and  eight  feet  deep ; 
this  BOOH  filled  with 
water,  and  in  it  a  way- 
farer paBBing  at  night 
was  drowned,  together 
with  hie  horae.  A  jury 
acquitted  the  miller  of 
reapoQBibility,  since  the 
road  seemed  to  be  the 
only  place  where  he 
conld  get  the  required 
clay! 

Though  civil  war 
raged  ronnd  the  towns, 
they  increased  in  wealth 
and  seenied  to  care  litr 
tie  for  either  party ;  in 
thousands  of  documentg 

written  at  the  time  the 
Dkcobatkd  Wisnow,  Castle  Ashbv.  ^  ..       ■  , 

strife  18  rarely  men- 
tioned. If  the  townsman  was  growing  richer,  some  of 
the  great  lorda,  absent  from  home  on  war  or  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  king,  were  growing  poorer  as 
Sf^to*^  the  fifteenth  century  advanced.  Ontward 
dviiBir.  Thsir  deference  they  atill  commanded  ;  a  great  train 
^^, "  followed  them ;  the  hells  of  a  parish  were 

rang  when  a  noble  passed  through  it,  and 
when  his  name  was  mentioned  in  an  assembly  of  {com- 
moners they  doffed  their  hats  in  reverence.  But  the 
towns,  not  the  nobles,  had  the  power  of  money ;  the 
great  Warwick,  with  vast  estates  and  wealth  of  plate  and 
fine  clothes,  is  yet  found  begging  a  small  loan  of  ready 
cash.  Often  the  towns  could  buy  out  the  lord's  rights; 
a  trader's  daughter  sometimes  married  into  the  landed 
class,  and,  though  received  with  something  like  disdain 
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in  her  husband's  circle,  she  could  atill  contrast  the  mag- 
nificence of  her  father's  house  with  the  signs  of  pov- 
erty about  her.  In  the  town  itself  there  were  distinctions 
of  rank  and  caste,  the  wool  merchant  looking  down  upon 
other  traders. 

Artillery  having  at  last  made  the  castle  of  little  use  in 
war,  the  sumptuous  tastes  of  the  richer  nobles  led  them 

to  build  huge  palaces,  such  as  Pcnshurst  and 
"^^^^   Thornbury,  where   now  there   is   not  much 

thought  of  military  defence.  When  Edward  I 
died,  the  simpler  Early  English  had  developed  into  the 
more  elaborate  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  by  Bichard  II's  time,  the  Perpendicular 
style  had  supplanted  the  Decorated.  A  beautiful  complex- 
ity of  lines  in  the  tracery  of  the  window  openings  is  no. 


(,    Sl'MIX;    FoBTiriED    Mansi 

OS,    FltTEESTH 

Tbe  towers  and  r 

iioat  are  like  fe.tuns  of  esri 
reveal  the  new  influem 

ier  coetlen,  but 

longer  songht.  In  huge  windows,  planned  to  admit  Hoods 
of  light,  lines  cross  each  other  wherever  possible  at  right 
angles,  and  the  heads  of  the  arches  are  almost  square. 
Few  brick  buildings  had  been  reared  in  England  since  the 
days  of  the  Romans,  but  we  find  them  again  in  the  reign 
17 
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of  Henry  IV.  Though  the  age  saw  noble  churches,  col- 
leges, and  baronial  hoaaes  built,  the  village  dwellings 
scarcely  improved. 
They  were  of  the 
most  flimBy  charac- 
ter. In  accounts  pre- 
served a  carpenter  is 
paid  five  shillings 
and  eightpence  for 
building  a  new  house 
for  the  swineherd  and 
shepherd,  and  the  to- 
tal cost  of  the  house, 
including  material, 
waa  but  twenty  shil- 
lings. In  such  a  shed 
the  family  often  lived 
at  one  end,  the  cow, 
pig,  sheep,  and  poultry 
at  the  other.  There 
was  still  no  floor  or 
chimney;  the  fire  was 
p.BrLNP,c.^LA«  w.«dow,^Stv  Mau.x         builtonthebareearth. 

Note  Ihe  7^!>2nro7.tr^m  linoe-  »"^  ^^^  ^^'^''^  «"*  «°*^ 

as  beat  it  could. 

Canning's  house  at  Bristol,  with  its  tiled  floors,  rich 

hangings,  and  beautiful  stained  glass,  gives  us  a  pleasing 

picture  of  a  rich   trader's  surroundings.     In 

JJ*^°  some  respects  the  age  had  begun  to  under- 

ftimitnre,  Stand  comfort  in  the  modern  sense,  and  yet 

P™*"^'     ■      even  in  the  houses  of  the  rich  we  notice  still 

much  that  is  poor  and  mean.     The  guests  slept  many  in 

a  bed,  and  the  furniture  was  so  scanty  that  a  few  pounds 

would  provide  the  outfit  for  a  well-todo  household.    No 

trader's  bouse  appears  to  have  had  a  library :  it  was  nobles 

like  Lord  Rivers  who  encouraged  literature.     In  art,  too, 
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PlRPKNIllCULAH    InterIUH,   GuiuaKSTIIt   CATHEDRAL,   ABOUT   ISSR. 

Note  the  Emmenno  wiiiJon'  and  tlio  licautiful  hUhio  vaultitig  of  tlie  roof,  * 
fuitiire  of  the  Porpendicular  st^le. 
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napkin;  when  the  cheese  is  brought,  a  clean  knife  and 
a  trencher  are  to  be  used,  and  at  the  close  of  the  meal  the 
knife  is  to  be  carefully  cleaned  and  put  away,  probably  in 
the  belt,  and  the  hands  are  to  be  washed. 


Tablb  SbRVHIB,  LaIiV  Ot   QliLlTV,   FinnEKTit   Ckntiky. 

Note  tlie  niioBtrels  In  Ilio  Bullcry,  tlio  fiisliion  In  Khocs,  and  llie  abecnpe  from 

tho  tublij  of  knives  forks,  ntid  piaU». 

The  health  of  England  undoubtedly  improved  during 
this  age.  We  have,  however,  the  same  insanitary  sur- 
roiindinga  promoting  disease;  the  country  ie 
rarely  free  from  pestilence,  and  the  rate  of 
mortality  is  tragic.  As  few  people  lived  to  be  forty  in 
those  days  as  now  live  to  be  seventy,  bo  that  the  span  of 
life  was  much  shorter.  In  the  houses  the  floors  were 
often  covered  with  straw,  permitted  to  remain  year  after 
year,  a  reroptacle  for  filth.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  during  this  age  leprosy  almost  dieap- 

C^ooglc 
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peared  from  England,  and  after  1464  epidemics  no  more 
desolate  the  whole  country,  but  are  confined  to  the 
towns.  In  1485  a  new  malady  known  as  "  The  Sweating 
SickDese"  appeared,  and  is  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
ElDgland  by  the  rabble  army  that  won  for  Henry  VII  the 
Tictory  of  BoBWorth  Field.  Though  a  singolarly  fatal 
aickneBB,  it  attacked  mainly  the  well-to-do  claases  who 
were  given  to  indulgence  in  living,  and  fell  far  short  of 
the  desolating  character  of  the  Black  Death.  Medical 
knowledge  continued  to  make  little  advance.  The  con- 
junctions of  the  stars  and  the  age  of  the  moon  were 
thought  to  have  more  to  do  with  healing  than  a  care- 
ful diagnosis  of  the  disease  and  chemical  analysis  of  the 
remedy. 

If  we  estimate  justly  this  phase  of  English  civilization, 
we  shall  find  it  impossible  to  express  in  any  brief  formula 

the  real  state  of  the  country.   Certainly  in  the 
rMima  w  ,.  ■  ,     ■,  ,,     ■  i       ™,. 

progTswuid  towns  conditions  had  vastly  improved.  The 
dMiiii*  in  the  rajg  o(  wages  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries 
of  life  show  that,  when  Bichurd  III  perished, 
the  craftsmen  of  the  town  bad  a  comfortable  margin  for 
luxuries.  In  the  villages  the  record  is  not  so  pleasing, 
although  there  are  evidences  of  prosperity.  The  law  that 
forbids  extravagance  in  clothing  to  farmers  and  labourers 
reveals  that  these  classes  had  money  to  spend.  Though 
Parliament  from  time  to  time  fixed  the  rate  of  wages,  this 
rate  shows  a  steady  increase.  In  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century  a  bishop,  preaching  before  Edward  VI,  could 
deplore  the  disappearance  of  the  happy  conditions  under 
Henry  VII,  when  his  father  paid  three  or  four  pounds  a 
year  for  his  land,  had  in  his  employ  half  a  dozen  men, 
kept  one  hundred  sheep,  and  thirty  cows,  all  milked  by 
his  own  wife ;  was  able  to  send  his  son  to  school,  and  to 
dower  his  daughters  with  five  pounds  each,  or  nearly  twice 
the  annual  rent  of  his  farm;  could  entertain  his  poorer 
neighbours,  and  do  something  for  the  beggars  and  deati- 
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tute,  always  Bumerons  in  mediaeval  society ;  and  do  all  this 
from  the  produce  of  his  land;  whQe  fifty  years  later  sucli 
a  farmer  could  do  nothing  for  his  king,  his  cbildreo,  the 
poor,  or  himself.  It  ia  a  glowing  picture  that  good  Bishop 
Latimer  thus  draws  of  the  daya  of  Henry  VII.  We  know 
that  in  that  age  a  serf  could  rise  to  a  respectable  rank 
among  county  families,  and  the  land  waa  not  so  full  of 
misery  as  we  might  fancy.  No  doubt  the  working  man 
had  much  leas  to  enjoy  than  he  has  now,  when  social 
order  is  secure  and  war  is  infrequent ;  when  pestilence 
and  famine  have  disappeared  and  work  ts  more  regular 
and  its  hours  shorter;  when,  too,  a  trifle  will  bnylnzuriea 
that  eren  the  rich  did  not  then  dream  of.  But  while  in 
the  earlier  age  the  standard  was  low  for  all  classes,  there 
was  not  the  gulf  between  the  rich  man's  and  the  poor 
man's  enjoyments  that  we  now  have. 

In  13(55  it  was  ordered  that  the  proceedings  in  the  law 
courts  should  henceforth  be  in  English,  and  Parliament 
was  opened  with  an  English  speech.  Of  this 
Jj^J^"*  tongue  there  were  many  dialects.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  London  with,  at  first,  the 
dialect  of  the  south,  learned  at  last  that  of  the  midlands, 
which  in  time  became  the  English  standard,  and  was  the 
English  that  Chaucer  wrote.  Soon  the  printing-press 
was  to  establish  it  for  all  who  could  read.  At  Oiford, 
before  Henry  VII  died,  Erasmus,  the  greatest  literary 
spirit  of  the  age,  waa  learning  Greek,  and  with  him  there 
waa  a  brilliant  group  of  leaders,  More,  Grocyn,  Linacre, 
and  Colet,  rarely  surpaascd  in  any  age.  The  fall  of  Con- 
atantinople  in  1453  helped  to  disperse  Greek  learning, 
little  known  before  in  the  west,  and  with  Greek  learning 
came  the  reviTed  study  of  tlie  original  language  of  the 
New  Testament,  which  caused  a  new  indejMndence  in 
religious  thought.  The  brilliant  circle  at  Osford  wrote 
in  Latin,  not  in  English,  yet  English  had  already  devel- 
oped a  literature  unsurpassed  by  any  continental  coun- 
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try :  it  had  its  chronicles,  poetry,  works  in  divinity  and 
science ;  and  even  already  its  romances — novels  as  we 
may  properly  call  them.  The  fourteenth  century  vas  a 
great  epoch,  for  it  produced  Chaucer,  Wyclifle,  Long- 
land,  and  Gower,  with  whom  no  writers  of  the  fifteenth 
century  can  fitly  be  compared,  for  though  Occlevo  and 
Lydgate,  who  died  about  1450,  knew  Chaucer  in  their 
youth,  and  tried  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  they  lacked 
the  greatness  of  the  master.  Sir  Thomas  Malory  wrote 
about  1470  his  Morte  d'Arthur,  which  emboilics  in  melo- 
dious English  prose  the  romantic  legends  of  Arthur.  But 
the  great  achievement  of  the  time  affecting  literature  is 
associated  with  the  name  of  Caxton.  He  did  not  invent 
the  art  of  printing  from  movable  types — that  honour  is 
claimed  for  two  German  rivals,  Gutenberg  and  Coster — 
but  he  learned  printing  in  Germany,  and  issued  in  14'i'7 
the  first  book  printed  in  England.  The  labour  of  Caxton  in 
the  precincts  of  Westminster  Abbey,  setting  his  own  types 
and  himself  translating  into  English  not  less  than  twenty- 
one  of  the  eighty  books  that  he-  printed,  is  of  much  sig- 
nificance to  English  civilization.  The  printed  book  had  a 
deep  meaning.  It  made  men  partly  independent  of  the 
living  voice,  and  in  time  it  placed  the  best  efforts  of  the 
hnman  mind  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

Books  fob  Reference  (See  alai  Cliapters  V  and  VIII) 
•Denton,   Kngland    in   the   Fifleenth  Centnrj  (1888);   •Gni'n, 
Town  Life  in  tho  Fifteenth  Century  (2  vols.,  1804);  Cajies,  History 
of  the  English  Church  in  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries 
(1901). 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Tbe  Bixteenth  Centiuy  in  BngUod 

(Henry  VIII  Ui  Elizabeth,  150e-lflOS— 94  jeftn) 

HeQrj  VIII  bom  1491 ;  succeeded  1509;  died  1547. 
Bdwanl  VI  "  1537;  "  1547;  "  1553. 
Mary  I  "     1518;  "  1558;      "     1568. 

Elizabeth        "     1533;         "         1558;     "    1608. 

[The  fcnturj  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  history  r  it  saw  the 
matured  results  o(  the  mental  activity  which  had  long  been  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  change.  The  monk  Lulher,  by  the  posting  ot  ninety- 
five  controversial  theses  on  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church  at  Witten- 
berg, in  Gemiany.  b«gan  in  1317  the  revolt  against  the  authority  of 
the  Roman  Church  which  we  know  as  Protestantism— a  movement 
that  involved  Europe  in  war  tor  nearly  one  hundred  and  flfty  years, 
and  produced  stupendous  and  permanent  results.  In  the  little  Swiss 
state  of  Geneva.  Calvin  devoted  himself  to  irorking  out  au  orderly 
system  of  Protestant  doctrine,  that  had  far-reachiag  influence;  while 
at  the  same  time  Ignatius  Loyola  founde<l  the  great  Society  of  Jesus, 
which  led  in  rallying  anew  the  forces  of  the  Roman  Cliurch ;  and  the 
Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563)  by  defining  her  doctrines,  closed  the 
door  to  compromise  with  Protestantism.  There  were  other  and  varied 
activities.  For  the  first  time,  with  the  Portuguese  Magellan  (Magal- 
haens)  as  leailer,  mariners  sailed  round  the  world.  Tliough  in  Amer- 
ica Cortez  and  Pizarro  founded  for  Spain  a  great  empire,  in  Europe 
the  decline  of  her  vitality  had  begun  when  the  Netherlands  revolted 
against  the  authority  of  Philip  [I.  and  ultimately  became  a  republic. 
It  is  the  age  of  such  great  artists  as  Ra|>hael,  Michael  Angelo,  and 
Titian.  Copernicus,  who  died  in  154.3,  taught  for  the  first  time  a 
true  conception  of  the  solar  system;  Ernsmus.  Ariosto,  Rabelais, 
Camoens,  Montaigne,  Tass".  Cervantes,  and  Shakespeare,  all  world- 
famous  in  literature,  wrote  during  this  period.  European  commerce, 
too,  felt  the  influence  of  freer  movement,  and  wealth  increased  to  an 
extent  hardly  dreamed  ot  by  the  more  isolated  communities  of 
earlier  times.] 
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HENftY  VII  had  done  his  work  so  well  that  Henry 
VIII'b  position   was   very  strong :   with   an   undisputed 
title,  he  inherited  wealth  and  despotic  power. 
^!°|^       At  first  he  thought  little  of  the  cares  of  gov- 
ernment.    He  was  handsome  and  energetic; 
few  rode   so   well,  or  played 
better  tennis;  tireless  iu  the 
hunt,     he     often     exhausted 
eight  or  ten  horses  in  a  day. 
Nor  were  more  refined  plcas- 
.  ures    wanting.      He    delight- 
ed in  music,  was  a  patron  of 
art,  a  great  reader,  and   an 
author  who  could  write  with 
vigour   and    skill.      Divinity 
was  bis  favourite  study :  prob- 
ably in   bis  realm  there  was    uevhi  viii  *b  *  Ychno  Mab. 
throughout  life  no  firmer  be- 
liever in  most  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Church 
than  the  king  who  overthrew  the   Pope's  authority  in 
England. 

In  June,  1509,  Ilonry  married  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
the  widow  of  bis  brother  Arthur.  He  soon  turned  from 
^^^  his  father's  policy,  and,  yielding  to  popular 

Bturj  vn'a  clamour,  and  already  reckless  of  the  lives  of 
Pf^y-  men  by  whose  acts  he  profited,  he  allowed 

"  '"'  Dudley  and  Empaon,  the  instruments  of  the 
late  king's  extortion,  to  go  to  the  scaffold.  By  1511  he 
had  reversed  in  continental  affairs  the  cautious  policy 
of  Henry  VII,  and  was  dreaming  of-  brilliant  military 
exploits,  of  a  new  conquest  of  France,  and  of  becoming 
the  arbiter  of  Europe.  With  thirteen  thousand  men  from 
England  and  some  German  auxiliaries;  with  the  Emperor 
Maximilian,  in  theory  the  greatest  potentate  of  Europe, 
in  his  train,  and  under  bis  command,  he  spent  the  sum- 
mer of  1513  campaigning  in  France.    At  the  "  Battle  of 
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the   Spurs,"  on  August  16,  1513,  the  French  fled  pre- 
cipitately, and  Henry  conquered  and  held  Toumay  and 
other  places.     Two  or  three  weeks   later,  James  IV  of 
Scotland,  who,  in  Henry's  absence,  had  inradod  England, 
was,  with  a  great  part  of  his  army,  killed  at 
'        '     Flodden   Field.      It   seemed   as   if   the  glo- 
rions  exploits  of  Edward  III  and  Henry  V  were  to  be 
revived;  but  the   English   victories  wrought  little  that 
was  permanent,  and  peace  was  soon  arranged 
'  with  both  France  an(i  Scotland. 

A  young  priest  named  Wolsey  had  pleased  Henry  VII 
by  his  quick  and  clever  diligence.  He  waB  of  middle-class 
TbtcaiteKit  origin,  his  father  having  been,  apparently,  a 
OudiDol  successful  grazier  and  wool  merchant  of  Ips- 

wolae?,  wich.     The  boy  took  his  bachelor'a  degree 

at  Oxford  when  only  fifteen,  became  Fellow  of  Magdalen 
College,  was  introduced  at  court,  and  rose  rapidly.  He 
was  not  far  from  forty 
when  Henry  VIII  came 
to  the  throne,  and  the 
yonng  king  soon  found 
in  him  a  ugeful  minister. 
For  nearly  twenty  years 
the  affairs  of  England 
were  in  Wolaey'a  hands. 
In  1615  he  became  cardi- 
nal, and  in  1518  papal  le- 
gate, a  position  that  made 
him  the  representative 
of  the  Pope  in  England, 
with  rank  above  the  old 
nobility.  The  Venetian 
HojiAB     oisKv,  ambassador    declared    in 

1519  that  Wolsey  trans- 
acted business  which  at  Venice  required  the  labours  of 
the  whole  governing  body.     He  was  received  on  the  Con- 
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tinent  by  the  monarehs  of  the  time  almost  as  their  equal, 
and  he  lived  in  state  little  less  than  royal.  He  was  Cardi- 
nal, Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  Archbishop  of  York, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  of  Durham,  and  of  Lincoln,  and  Ab- 
bot ot  St.  Albans.  Charles  Y  and  Francis  I  each  paid  him 
the  income  of  a  bishopric.  His  revenues  were  enormous, 
and  out  of  them  he  was  able  to  build  so  stately  a  palace 
as  Hampton  Court.  Though  be,  a  priest,  had  an  illegiti- 
mate son  whom  be  promoted  openly,  for  the  time  his 
morala  were  above  the  average.  He  was  an  upright  judge, 
never  accused  of  bribery  or  corruption.  He  reformed  the 
vexatious  regulations  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  he  stead- 
fastly befriended  the  poor,  and  he  avoided  bloodshed. 
Like  his  father,  Henry  was  still  jealous  of  possible  rivals, 
and  beheaded  in  1513  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  in  1521  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  both  of  royal  lineage,  Sut  they 
were  bis,  not  Wolsey's  victims.  Yet  few  loved  Wolsey. 
The  old  nobility  hated  him  for  his  upstart  arrogance,  and, 
except  possibly  in  bis  last  year,  he  was  never  liked  by  the 
^)eople,  whom  he  had  taxed  mercileasly.  His  power  de- 
pended wholly  upon  the  personal  favour  of  the  king. 
The  world  thought  he  ruled  Henry,  but  we  have  it  on 
liU  own  authority  that  sometimes  he  would  kneel  for  an 
t  jur  before  the  king,  but  always  in  vain,  to  entreat  him 
t }  change  bis  resolution. 

Wolsey's  peculiar  genius  was  for  foreign  affairs.   Three 
young  monarehs,  Henry  VIII,  the  Emperor  Charles  V, 

and  Francis  I  of  France,  dominated  Europe. 
ftrtCTwlioT.      Between  Charles   and   Francis,  who  were  a 

little  yonnger  than  Henry,  there  was  a  keen 
rivalry,  especially  for  supremacy  in  Italy,  now  become  the 
prey  of  the  foreigner ;  and  each  desired  the  support  of  the 
King  of  England.  A  pompons  meeting  between  Henry 
VIII  and  Francis  T,  on  "  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold," 
took  place  in  1520,  and  to  show  that  Henry  might  still  give 
his  support  to  the  emperor,  Wolsey  arranged  that  these 
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two  soTereigng  should  also  meet.     England  seemed  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  aud  the  game  went 
oa    for     years,      A 
part  of  Wolsey's  plan 
was  that  he  himself 
should  become  a  re- 
forming Pope;  and 
in  the  end  his  policy 
led  England  to  ally 
herself  with  Franco 
against   Charles  V. 
Vast    treasure    was 
spent  in  a  fruitless 
struggle,  but  it  has 
no  interest  for  a  la- 
ter age.     The  Eng- 
lish   traders  feared 
that    the     alliance 
with  France   might 
ruin  their  commerce 
with     Flanders,     a 
part  of  Charles  V's 
Th«  e«™„or  c«a».m  V  (i50fl-i^';9).         dominions,  and  tliey 
had  besides  to  bear 
a  very  heavy  burden  of  taxes.    TVTiile  a  modern  statesman 
eases  the  strain  of  present  need  by  a  loan  payable  in  the 
future,  and  meanwhile  carrying  a  low  rate  of  interest,  in 
that  age  war  expenses  wiTe  paid  out  of  current  revenues. 
Hmyt  uiation    ^^'ol^'Cy  met  in  1 523  the  one  Parliament  called 
IniolTOdin         while  he  was  supremo,  but  when  he  tried  to 
WolMj'a  plans.    |,^,][y  jj.  ^^  ^^^  subject  of  taxation,  the  mem- 
bers dared  to  si)eak  out.     Though  in  the  end  he  secured 
what  he  really  needed,  never  again  did  he  call  upon  Par- 
liament to  grant  money;  instead,  ho  levied  "benevolences" 
on  the  king's  authority,  and  imposed  burdens  so  heavy 
that  traders  contracted  their  operations,  masters  dismissed 
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their  workmeo,  and  the  people  raised  it  great  crj  of  dis- 
tresB.  To  them  the  cardinal  seemed  the  oppressor,  not 
the  king,  who  had  the  tact  to  make  himself  popular. 

But  war  and  finance  were  not  Wolsey's  most  serious 
difficulties.  The  revolt  against  the  Church,  long  ripen- 
WdMr*! poHor  iugjhad  at  last  come.  In  1517  Martin  Luther 
Id  regard  t4)  broke  iiito  opsu  defiance  of  the  Pope,  and 
!™jP™"^^  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the  sinner's  justi- 
tonrdith*  fication  before  God  by  faith  in  Christ  alone 
OhiuoL  without  the  medium  of  priest  and  sacrament. 

In  Germany  Luther's  influence  grew  rapidly,  but  in  Eng- 
land be  produced  for  the  time  only  a  slight  effect,  and 
not-  until  Henry  VIII's  boh, 
Edward  VI,  came  to  the  throne 
did  a  powerful  party  assert 
well-defined  Protestant  doc- 
trine. Yet  Wolsey  saw  changes 
coming,  and  helped  to  effect 
them.  He  seized  some  of  the 
smaller  monasteries,  and  used 
their  revenues  to  found  two 
great  colleges,  one  at  Oxford, 
the  other  at  Ipswich,  on  the 
model,  apparently,  of  William 
of  Wykeham's  noble  founda- 
tions of  New  College  and  Win-  uxbtih  Ldthir  (u83-16«). 
Chester,  and  his  bold  tone  to 

the  head  of  the  Church  showed  the  working  of  a  spirit 
not  unlike  that  which  prompted  the  outbreak  in  Ger- 
many :  he  insisted  upon  the  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  English  Church,  and  told  the  Pope  bluntly  that  if  he 
did  not  do  what  was  right,  the  King  of  England  would 
follow  his  own  conscience,  regardless  of  papal  authority. 
Henry  VIII  went  merely  a  step  farther  when  he  despoiled 
all  the  monasteries  instead  of  only  some,  and  made  him- 
self the  sole  bead  of  the  Church  in  England. 
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In   marrying   hU  aiater-in-law,  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
Henry  had  violated  the  law  of  the  Chnrch.     The  Pope 
granted  a  special  diBpensation,  but  about  1520 
H^''Tm«-'*    it  ^^S^^  **•  ^  whispered  that  after  many 
rUjewith  vears   of  married  life  the  king  had  doubts 

^J^*"'       whether  the  marriage  was  really  valid.     To 
make  the   succession   to  the  throne   secnre, 
he  passionately  desired  a  eon,  but  though  Catherine  had 
borne  him  sons,  all  died  in  infancy;  only  a  daughter, 
Mary,  who  became  queen,  aurrivcd,  and  some  pointed  to 
the  want  ot  a  male  heir  as 
God's    punishment   for   an 
unlawful   union.       Henry's 
doubts  were  perhaps  partly 
sincere.       But    other    and 
lower  motives  actuated  him 
when  he   fell  in  love  with 
Anne  Bolcyn,  a  lady  of  the 
court,  and  rcEolved  to  marry 
her.     It  is  not  strictly  cor- 
rect to  say  that  he  wished 
to  divorce  Catherine.     His 
claim   was    that    they  had 
never  been  lawfully  unit 
Had  Catherine  consented,  as  so  many  injured  women 
in  similar  circumstances  have  consented,  the  affair  might 
easily  have  been   arranged,  but  she  was  as 
W^aej     '        determined  as  Henry  himself.     Henry  asked 
rBBponribie  ftir     the   Pope   Clement  VII  to  give  Wolsey,  as 
qnS.*^'        legate,   power  to  settle    the   matter;   while 
Catherine  appealed  to  her  nephew,  the  Em- 
peror Charles  V.     The  Po|>e,  afraid  of  offending  Charles, 
who  in  1537  seized  and  sacked  Rome,  and  might  do  worse 
if  provoked,  tried  to  remain  friendly  with  both  parties. 
He  gave  Wolsey  and  Campeggio,  the  Italian  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  authority  to  try  the  case,  but  not  to  render 
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final  judgment.  Heniy  looked  to  Wolsey  to  arrange  the 
matter,  and  Wolsey  could  do  little.  There  was  delay,  the 
king  grew  angry,  and  in  the  etorm  that  followed  Wolsey 
waa  the  first  to  fall.  A  faction,  the  loader  of  which,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  declared  that  he  could  tear  Wolaey  with 
his  teeth,  was  intriguing  against  the  cardinal,  and  Henry 
was  at  last  in  a  temper  to  take  action.  Wolsey's  downfall 
came  two  years  after  the  qaestion  of  the  marriage  waa 
first  agitated,  and  four  years  before  it  was  finally  settled^ 
It  waa  sadden  and  complete :  because  he  had  been  party 
to  an  appeal  of  the  case  to  Borne,  Wolsey  was  declared 
to  have  incurred  the  penalties  of  Prmnunire,  which  were 
forfeiture  of  property  and  further  judgment  at  the  king's 
discretioD.  Dismissed  from  every  office  but  one — that 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  York— he  retired  to  the  north 
to  attend  at  last  to  his  episcopal  duties.  Those  might 
have  been  the  happiest  days  of  his  life.  He  was  busy 
relieving  the  poor,  holding  confirmations,  and  acting  as 
peacemaker  among  his  people ;  the  fallen  statesman  was 


rapidly  becoming  the  revered  and  almost  saintly  arch- 
bishop— but  he  could  not  keep  hia  hand  out  of  politics. 
Letters  passed  between  him  and  foreign  courts.    Probably 
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there  was  no  treasonable  design,  bnt  the  spies  that  snr- 
ronnded  him  stirred  Henry^e  jealous  fears,  and  he  sent 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  arrest  Wolsey  for  high 
treason.  They  brought  him  southward,  but 
Y^fitM,  desth  saved  him  from  Henry's  rage.  "lam 
come  hither  to  leave  my  boues,"  he  said  to 
the  Abbot  of  Leicester,  who  with  his  tnonka  received  the 
fallen  cardinal  by  torchlight  with  great  reverence.  A  few 
days  later  he  was  dead,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before 
the  monastery  in  whicfa  he  lay,  and  probably  his  bones 
with  it,  were  scattered  to  the  winds. 

Wolsey  was  the  last  great   English   statesman   who 
belonged  to  the  old   order  so  rapidly  yielding  to  new 
Wiinn'         currents  of  tliought,  and  in  destroying  him 
M  Hani;  Henry  learned  his  own  power.      The  cardi- 

'•*"*»'  ^  nal'8  palaces,  the  funds  set  aside  for  his  col- 
leges at  Ipswich  and  Oxford,  all  his  other 
property,  paaaed  by  forfeiture  to  the  king,  who  showed 
delight  in  the  seizures,  and  was  eager  to  secure  every 
penny.  He  destroyed  wholly  the  Ipswich  plan ;  the  Ox- 
ford college,  shorn  of  some  of  its  greater  features,  re- 
mained, and  is  to^ay  Christ  Church,  the  most  important 
foundation  in  that  home  of  learning.  Henry  was  now 
supreme  and  wholly  ruthless.  In  Parliament  the  mem- 
bers bowed  when  his  name  was  mentioned,  as  they  did  in 
church  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  The  old  nobility  had  been 
under  his  feet  since  the  execution  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  the  people  were  without  leaders  and  without 
organization.  Henry  was  absolutely  certain  of  himself. 
He  preached  to  his  courtiers  as  if  he  himself  were  a 
faultless  saint,  and  revealed  himself  to  his  people  as  a 
thoughtful  guardian  labouring  ever  for  the  nation's  good. 
Justice  speaks  through  him ;  he  conceals  nothing,  he  is 
ashamed  of  nothing. 

When  Henry  had  reached  this  temper  he  settled  the 
question  of  the  marriage  promptly.     Not  only  would  he 
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marry  Anne  Boleyn,  but  he  was  also  resolved  that  there 
should  be  no  doubts  of  the  legitimacy  of  any  children 
which  she  should  bear  him.    By  the  advice  of 
ntj  Ot^uiliu    Thomas  Cranmer  he  appealed  in  1530  to  the 
^"m"        universities  of  Europe  to  state  whether  the 
Pope  had  power  to  make  legal  a  marriage  with 
a  deceased  brother's  wife.    He  paid  heavy  bribes,  and  from 
Italy,  France,  and  England  came  the  opinion  of  great 
learned  bodies  that  Henry  was  right  and  the  Pope  was 
wrong.     By  mtbleas  means  he  forced  the  clergy  of  Eng- 
land to  support  his  view :  in  1531  the  Parliament  declared 
that  since  the   clergy  as  a  body 
had  sanctioned  appeals  to  Rome, 
they  were,  like  Wolsey,  subject  to 
the  penalties  of  PrtBmunire,  which 
meant  the  forfeiture  of  all  their 
goods  and    possible   banishment. 
They    promptly   submitted,  paid 
£118,000,  the  equivalent  now  of 
at  least  £1,180,000,  to  be  let  oif, 
and  henceforth  supported  Henry 
against  the  Pope.     In  1S33  Clem- 
TnoHAB  cbabmbk,  ent  VII  summarily  ordered  Henry 

king  was  furious.  He  now  forced 
the  English  clergy  to  declare  officially  in  convocation  that 
the  marriage  with  Catherine  was  invalid.  Warham,  the 
magnificent  and  scholarly  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wlio 
belonged  to  the  old  order,  would  not  have  lent  himself  to 
Henry's  plans,  but  at  this  juncture  he  died,  and  Cran- 
mer, the  new  archbishop,  on  May  23,  1S33,  pronounced 
the  marriage  null  and  void  from  the  beginning.  Henry 
had  already  married  Anne  Boleyn,  and  on  June  1  she  was 
crowned  Queen  of  England. 

The  time  had  come  when  the  long  connection  between 
England  and  the  Church  of  Borne  was   to  be  broken. 
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CompromiBe  was  Impossible,  for  Henry  was  determined 
to  leave  the  Pope  uo  vestige  of  authority  in  England,  and 
to  be  himself  the  master  of  his  people's  minds 
npporu  BsPTT    ^^^  consciences  as  he  was  of   their  bodies. 
lniiebre«oh       He  carefully  preserved  the  forms  of  the  con- 
stitution, bnt  made   Parliament  his  docile 
tool ;  he  chose  many  of  the  members  himself,  drew  up 
the  laws  they  were  to  pass,  and  sometimes  sat  in  the 
Uousc,  with  his  terri- 
ble  eye  on  any  who 
might  venture  to  op- 
po&e    him.       Earlier 
kings    had  dissolved 
Parliament  after  each 
session.   Henry,  vhea 
he  had  secured  one  to 
his  mind,  hept  it,  and 
tohim  we  owe  the  cus- 
tom of  holding  many 
sessions  of  the  same 
Parliament.   After  in- 
flictingon  the  English 
clergy  in   1531   fines 
for  Pnemv'ire,  Par- 
liament proceeded  in 
1534,  at  the  request  of 
the  clergy  themselves 
and  perhaps  as  some 
compensation  to  them 
for  this  fine,  to  cut  off 
the   old    payment  to 
Rome  of  Annates,  the 
first  year's  income  from  new  benefices.     In  1533  it  for- 
bade all  appeals  to  Rome,  and  in  1534  entirely  set  aside 
the  papal  power  in  Kngland.    Another  "  Act  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  The  King's  Succession  "  declared  in  its  pre- 
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amble  that  the  marriage  of  Henry  and  Catherine  was 
null  and  void  from  the  first ;  the  bill  itself  made  the 
cliildreQ  of  Henry  and  Anne  Bolcyn  heirs  to  the  throne, 
and  provided  further  that  any  one  might  be  obliged 
to  declare  upon  oath  hia  acceptance  of  all  that  it  laid 
down.  Nerer  before  in  England  had  a  serious  attempt 
been  made  to  coerce  men's  minds.  With  perfect  confi- 
dence in  his  own  power  Henry  took  up  the  task.  In  1535 
TheAotof  ''^^  Parliament  made  him  the  supreme  head 
SnprBmujy,  of  the  Church,  and  a  little  later  it  ventured 
^^^^'  to  abolish  "  diversity  of  opinions."    Ho  posi- 

tion, age,  or  character  was  now  safe  from  Henry's  zeal 
to  force  every  one  to 
^ree  with  him,  and 
the  penalty  of  opposi- 
tion was  death.  On  a 
May  morning  in  1535 
three  priors  from  the 
Charter  House  in  Lon- 
don in  their  ecclesias- 
tical robes  were  drawn 
from  the  Tower  to  Ty- 
burn and  hanged,  be- 
headed, and  quartered, 
as  traitors,  for  refus- 
ing to  swear  assent  to 
Henry's  rule  over  the 
Church.  Fisher,  Bish- 
op of  Rochester,  was 
an  old  man  past  seven- 
ty. He  had  been  the 
close  friend  of  Henry's 
father  and  grandmoth- 
er,  but  he  eould  not 
i^oe  with  Henry's  opinions,  and  his  head  fell  upon  the 
block.     In  Sir  Thomas  More's  garden  at  Chelsea  Henry 


TiiK  U*NO[KO  or  T»o  Chahteb  Houbi 

Friabs  at  York. 
lolc  that  they  IT  Bar  their  clorioal  drees.    Be- 
fore Henrr  Vlll'n  limii  it  was  unua]  to 
doeniilc  clcricul  offenderg  from  their  olllce 
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had  often  walked  with  hie  host  in  affectionate  c 
When  Wolsey  fell  More  became  Lord  Chancellor,  bnt  in 
1533  he  reBigned,  becauee 
he  saw  the  quarrel  with 
the  Church  coming.  He 
did  not  believe  that  the 
original  marriage  was  void, 
but  was  quite  ready  to  ac- 
cept the  decree  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  children  of 
Anne  ohould  succeed  to 
the  throne.  This  was  not 
enough,  and  More,  too, 
went  to  the  block.     One 

day  Henry  was  burning 
Sib  Thomab  MuBB  (U78-i5S5).  ■"      ,        /   ,j.         t>     i. 

men  for  holding  ProteB- 

tant  heresies,  the  next  he  was  executing  tor  high  treason 
those  who  accepted  tbe  Pope's  spiritual  claims. 

In  80  fierce  a  contest  it  was  certain  that  the  spoiler's 
hand  should  be  laid  upon  the  Church's  property:  while  the 
TiM  oonditbn  '''"S  was  greedy,  she  was  rich.  A  considerable 
ofthB  part  of  the  land  of  Eng- 

monui.ii.1.  ^^^  belonged  to  the  mon- 
asteries, and  shrines  like  those  of  Wal- 
singham,  and  of  Thomas  &  Becket  at 
Canterbury,  had  vast  treasures  of  gold 
and  precious  stones.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  law  and  order  were  little 
regarded,  the  monasteries  had  been 
havens  of  security,  and  much  of  what 
literature  that  time  has  preserved  we 
owe    to    them;    they   had    provided  johk' ■«">«, 

,  ,  .  .  ,  .  BlBllOP  or    ROOMEBTSB 

schools,  often  m  remote  regions,  pro-  (i«9t-iBS5) 

moted  agriculture,  and  practised  ays- 
tematic  charity.    But  times  had  changed ;  society  was  more 
orderly ;  men  no  longer  believed  that  the  monk's  cowl  wae 
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the  only  safe  paasport  to  heaven ;  they  had  ontgrown  the 
ascetic  ideal  in  which  the  fleeh  was  regarded  as  wholly  evil. 
With  the  zeal  of  a  young  devotee,  Thomas  More  tried  rigid 
fasting,  alept  on  the  hard  floor  with  a  atone  for  a  pillow,  and 
found  that  it  did  not  promote  piety.  The  monk's  severe 
rale  was  out  of  touch  with  the  age.  Moreover,  some  mon- 
asteries  were  scenes  of  disorder,  though  not  a  few  were 
devoted  to  their  work  of  prayer  and  almsgiving.  But  the 
monasteries  were  all  doomed.  Their  Byatem  of  farming 
was  behind  the  age ;  their  mixture  of  business  with  char- 
ity was  not  in  harmony  with  the  competitive  spirit  of 
commerce,  and  the  half-degerted 
condition  of  many  showed  that 
society  no  longer  needed  them. 

Wolsey  had  begun  the  work  of 
despoiling  the  monasteries,  and 
Henry  used  one  of  Wolsey's  pro- 
Tfa.ou.ei  of  ^e^^  *"  complete  it. 
Tfaamaa  Thomas  Cromwell  had 

'™"''"'''  been,   in    his    youth, 

something  like  a  freebooter  in 
Itoly,  .«d  .tier  lh.t  had  e.gaged  ''■"Z^r'mu.LT  " 
m  commerce  in  Flanders.  He  en- 
tered Wolsey's  service,  and  was  employed  in  dissolving 
the  lesser  monasteries  to  secure  funds  for  the  cardinal's 
college  foundations.  When  Wolsey  fell,  Cromwell  did 
not  lose  the  king's  favour.  He  had  pleasant  manners, 
sumptuous  tastes,  great  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  a 
genius  for  money-making,  which  led  him  to  promise  that 
Henry  should  be  the  richest  prince  in  Christendom.  Ap- 
parently he  had  learned  in  Italy  both  the  political  creed 
of  Machiavelli  and  dislike  for  the  papacy.  He  was  be- 
lieved to  know  by  heart  the  New  Testament  in  Greek, 
and  in  1536  he  ordered  the  English  Bible  to  be  set  up  in 
the  churches.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  favour- 
able to  Lather's  teaching,  and  when  his  hour  came  it  was 
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debated  whether  he  should  be  burned  for  heresy  or  exe- 
cuted for  treaeon, 

Hemy  made  Cromwell  Yicar-General,  with  rank  above 
arohbishops,  bishops,  and  all  lay  persons,  and  a  nithless 
Tht  dlnolntioii  ^"rk  of  desolatioD  began.  In  1536  Crom- 
nftlw  veil's  agents  were  busy  examining  the  monae- 

™"'"'"*^  teries,  and  some  of  their  reports  assert  grave 
scandals;  but  the  gossip  of  spies  and  of  monks,  either 
intimidated  or  bribed  to  tattle  against  their  fellows,  is  of 
little  worth  as  evidence,  and  though,  without  doubt,  many 
of  the  charges  were  true,  the  innocent  were  condemned 
freely  with  the  guilty.  It  was  on  such  testimotiy  that 
Cromwell  put  through  Parliament  in  1C>36  an  act  confisca- 
ting the  smaller  monasteries.  At  the  same  time,  by  promis- 
ing pensions  to  dispossessed  monks,  he  urged  the  larger 
houses  to  surrender  their  property  voluntarily  to  the  king. 
Many  did  so,  but  some  remained  obdurate,  and  in  1539  a  , 
further  act  of  Parliament  confiscated  all  the  remaining 
monasteries.  The  bloodshed  and  ruin  which  the  work 
involved  are  to  us  scarcely  conceivable.  Cromwell  stopped 
at  nothing  Troublesome  abbots  he  condemned  before 
trial  to  be  hanged.  His  agents  destroyed  many  noble 
abbey  buildings,  with  their  beautiful  chiircheB :  of  the 
shrine  of  Becket  at  Canterbury  not  a  fragment  was  left, 
and  the  gold  and  jewels  went  of  coarse  to  the  royal 
coSera.  The  spoilers  ransacked  tombs,  scattered  valuable 
libraries  to  the  winds,  and  rendered  homeless  hundreds  of 
monks  and  nuns,  some  of  whom,  however,  were  pensioned. 
Majestic  ntins,  beautiful  in  their  decay,  are  evidence  still 
of  the  desolation  and  destruction  which  swept  from  one 
end  of  England  to  the  other. 

Besides  great  accumulations  of  plate  and  jewels,  the 
monasteries  had  annual  reyennes  of  perhaps  £160,000. 
equal  to  ten  times  that  sum  now.  Henry's  plea  for  con- 
fiscation was  that  this  money  could  be  used  more  effect- 
ively for  benevolent  purposes.    Some  of  it  be  did  devote 
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to  religious  work ;  be  fonnded  sis  new  bishoprics  and  re> 
organized  a  few  old  monastic   foundations  as  cathedral 

GBtabli ah  m elite,  but  to  him  personally  and  to 
2i°™^i^L.  ^^^  fevouriteB  went  the  chief  riches  of  the 

monasteries.  Henry's  share  of  the  spoil  was 
equal,  perhaps,  to  £1C>,000,000  in  modem  values.  Crom- 
well himself  took  the  entire  property  of  the  Abbey  of 
Lewes,  and  much  besides.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  got 
thirty  religious  foundations,  the  family  of  Dudley  eight- 
een. Lord  Clinton  twelve.  Lord  Audley  nine.  New  men, 
such  as  Russell,  Cavendish,  Herbert,  Rich,  Seymour, 
Paget,  were  able  to  found  families,  still  conspicuous, 
whose  property  was  based  on  the  spoliation  of  the  Church. 
Henry  even  made  some  of  the  old  landowners  take  abbey 
property  in  exchange  for  their  own  that  they  should  from 
self-interest  resist  future  attempts  at  restoration :  it  is  said 
that  forty  thousand  families  were  soon  holding  abbey  lands. 
The  social  order  was  greatly  disturbed  by  all  this  ruin. 
The  monasteries  had  helped  the  poor ;  above  all,  they  had 
MitaibuoM  educated  the  young.  In  some  few  cases,  in- 
tfriigbif  from  deed,  the  hand  of  the  spoiler  was  stayed  by 
rtl^iH^".^  the  evidences  of  good  work,  but  on  the  whole 
ThaFUgrinugg  the  good  Were  ruined  with  the  bad.  With 
orer»o.,iB3B.  the  monasteries,  hospitals  that  sheltered  the 
weak,  the  aged  and  the  destitute,  were  destroyed,  and  sick 
and  blind  were  turned  out  of  doors.  Nor  did  Henry  fail 
to  look  round  for  more  booty,  though  the  desolation  of 
the  parish  churches  was  left  to  his  successor.  But  it 
seemed  in  the  autumn  of  1536  as  if  Henry  had  carried  the 
ruin  too  far.  Outbreaks  began  in  Lincolnshire ;  then  the 
clergy,  gentry,  and  common  people  of  the  north  joined  in 
a  formidable  demand  that  the  monasteries  should  be  re- 
stored, base-born  counsellors,  like  Cromwell,  dismissed, 
and  heretic  bishops,  such  as  Cranmer,  deprived  and  pnn- 
ished.  The  Archbishop  of  York  and  hundreds  of  the 
clergy  joined  the  rebels,  who  planned  A  march  to  Londoa 
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on  a  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  to  sock  redrcea  from  the  kin^. 
The  Pope  was  known  to  be  on  the  point  of  excommuni- 
cating and  pronouncing  deposition  against  Henry,  and 
was  trying  to  stir  up  the  Continent  to  attack  him.  He 
was  really  frightened.  He  met  Bohert  Aske,  the  rebel 
leader,  with  fair  words ;  be  promised  to  forglye  the  rebels, 
and  to  gratify  the  north,  jealous  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
south,  by  holding  a  Parliament  at  York.  But  when  the 
hostile  forces  melted  away  before  his  promises,  hie  tone 


The  BuimiHa  Place  at  SMiTiiriELD. 

TLe  mi-iio  is  Hint  of  tho  eicculion  of  Ann  Askew  and  otbcm.    Koto  the 

prtaicher  oxhoiting  tlio  uofortunatji'  ivlio  are  beinR  liiimeJ. 

changed,  and  he  ordered  terrible  vengeance  in  the  regions 
most  affected.  Not  only  were  Aske  and  other  leaders  exe- 
cuted ;  hundreds  of  peasants  were  hanged  on  trees  or  gib- 
bets as  a  warning  to  others,  and  after  crushing  this  rising 
Henry  was  strong  enough  to  carry  out  his  policy  without 
fear  of  serious  opposition. 

^Vhat  Henry  appears  to  have  desired  was  to  preserve 
in  England  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  mediseval 
Church  deprived  of  any  connection  with  Rome.     Perhaps 
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in  this  lay  the  secret  of  his  strength,  for  he  did  not  dis- 
turb the  religiouB  habits  of  the  people ;  they  still  had  the 

mass  and  the  other  rites  to  which  they  were 
St^fe^°°  accustomed,  anil  so  long  as  these  were  left, 
dootrine  witbnot  many,  even  of  the  devout,  probably  objected 
'  little  to  the  revolt  against  the  distant  Pope. 

To  Protestant  feeling  Henry  yielded  so  far  as 
to  have  the  Bible,  in  Tyndale's  translation  improved  by 
Coverdale,  placed  in  the  ehurchoB  where  the  people  might 
read  it.  But  he  insisted  upon  the  old  doctrines.  An  act 
of  1539  affirmed  in  Six  Articles  leading  tenets  of  the  Ro- 
man Church — transubstantiation,  that  priests  might  not 
marry,  the  necessity  of  confession  to  a  priest,  and  of  pri- 
vate masses — with  terrible  penalties  for  rejecting  them. 
During  the  Test  of  his  life  Henry  worked  in  the  spirit  of 
the  act,  and  claimed  many  victims.  Even  &  friend  of  his 
own  queen,  Ann  Askew,  was  burned  in  1545  for  holding 
Protestant  heresy.  In  tlic  social  and  religions  upheaval 
of  the  reign  it  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  seventy 
thousand  persons,  rebels,  Protestants,  and  Romanists  per- 
ished at  the  king's  order. 

Henry  was  an  intensely  selfish  man,  to  whom  caprices 
were  law.     He  soon  wearied  of  Anne  Boleyn.     She  bore 
,  him  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  tecame  queen, 

noovarin  but  not  the  son  for  whom  Henry  hoped.     He 

''•"'**'^  was  troubled,  because  as  yet  there  was  no  male 
heir  to  succeed  him;  moreover,  court  gossips  were  busy, 
and  Anne  herself  was  a  frivolous  and  imprudent  woman. 
Suddenly,  in  1536,  she  was  accuKed  of  misconduct  too 
outrageous  and  improbable  to  be  wholly  true.  She  w;:s 
tried,  her  o*n  uncle  presiding  at  the  eonrt,  and  was  found 

guilty;  her  marriage  with  the  king  was  de- 

'    '        ■    clared  invalid,  and  she  was  promptly  sent  to 

the  block.     On  the  day  after  Catherine  of  Aragon'a  death 

Henry  had   held   a    joyous  festival;    on   that  of   Anne 

Boleyn's  execution  he  went  merrily  to  the  hunt,  and  on 
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the  next  day  he  married  Jane  Seymour.  In  the  follow- 
ing  year,  October  24,  1537,  Jane  Seymour 
died  in  giving  birth  to  the  long-desired  heir, 
who  reigned  as  Edward  VI.  Cromwell,  still  busy  destroying 
the  monasteries,  thought  it  would  help  to  complete  the 
breach  with  Rome  if  Henry  married  a  Oerman  Protestant. 
The  Princess  Anne  of  Cleves  was  reported  to  be  a  lady  of 
many  attractions.  She  come  to  England  to  marry  the 
^^^  ting,  proved  to  be  dull  and  heavy,  and  with- 

Jmn.  6, 1640.      JH  8  few  months  the  Church,  through  the 

^™;;^^  „     pliant  Cranmer,  and  then  Parliament,  pro- 
hiTilia  Jalj  9,     '  ,    ,,  ■        i-ji         n  1. 

■brogtMd  I7  nounced  the  mamage  invalid.  Cromwell 
jf^fS^fiin  paid  the  penalty  for  disappointing  his  mas- 
ter. On  a  charge  of  having  encroached  npon 
the  royal  authority  he  was  condemned,  not  after  ordinary 
trial,  bat  by  a  special  act  of  Parliament,  called  a  Bill  of 
Attainder;  he  was  not  even  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and 
was  sent  to  the  block.  In  him  the  one  strong  man  who 
had  favoured  Protestant  teaching  disappeared.  Henry's 
new  wife  was  Catherine  Howard,  of  the  family 
iAjniOnm-  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  leader  of  the 
woU'i  sMcirtiMi,  party  opposed  to  Cromwell.  She  was  found 
'  '  guilty  of  gross  immorality,  and  was  executed 
February  13,  1542.  Henry's  last  matrimonial  venture  was 
more  fortunate  than  he  deserved.  On  July  12, 1543,  he 
married  Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  a 
good  and  tactful  woman,  who  survived  him. 

With  so  strong  a  character  as  Henry  in  the  fore- 
ground, we  are  in  danger  of  looking  too  exclusively  on  his 
marriages  and  executions  and  of  forgetting 
^w''  ihl  ^^"^  '"^  some  respects  he  was  a  far-seeing 
statesman.  Wales  no  longer  dreamed  of  in- 
dependence, and  Henry  finally  effected  union  by  assimi- 
lating Welsh  and  English  laws  and  administration.  To 
conciliate  Scotland  he  tried  to  marry  his  son  Edward 
to  the  little  Scottish  queen  Mary,  but  France  balked  a 
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plan  that  would  hare  saTed  Mary  from  her  sad  fate  on 
the  scaffold.     Towards  Ireland,  too,   Henrj  showed,  ox- 

cept  in  religious  policy,  a  conciliatory  spirit. 

The  English  were  a  small  minority  in  that 
coantry;  the  district  about  Dublin  where  they  ruled  was 
surrounded  by  a  Pale,  and  beyond  the  Pale  tribal  barbar- 
ism was  supreme.     Though  even  the  law  courts  held  that 
it  was  QO  crime  for  an  Englishman  to  kill  an  Irishman,  the 
wild  life  of  the  Irish  attracted  the  English  settlers,  and 
to  check  intercourse  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  had  passed 
as  early  as  in  1366  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  which  made 
intermarriage  between  the  races 
high  treason,  and  imposed  heavy 
penalties  upon  any  of  the  Eng- 
lish who  spoke  the  Irish  tongue, 
or  wore  the  Irish  dress.     But 
the  old  unrest  and  strife  went 
on  for  more  than  a  century,  and 
then  tci  bring  Ireland  more  com- 
pletely under  English  control, 
Henry  VII  had  sent  over  Sir 
Edward  Poynings  with  a  con- 
siderable army.     He  caused  the 

Irish  Parliament  to  pass  in  1494     n«HRYViii  iHiATtRLira 
the  famous   Poynings'  Act,  by 

which  the  laws  of  the  English  Parliament  were  made  valid 
in  Ireland,  though  it  had  a  separate  Parliament.  The  act 
also  surrendered  the  right  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to  pass 
any  laws  not  previously  approved  by  the  king  and  his  Eng- 
lish councils.  With  such  precedents  the  resolute  Henry 
VIII  was  certain  to  do  in  Ireland  what  he  found  he  could 
do  in  England,  though  the  two  countries  bad  widely  dif- 
fering needs.  The  Irish  monasteries  were  centres  of  civ- 
ilization in  regions  still  half  barbarous,  yet  they  were  deso- 
lated, and  the  relics  of  saints  whom  the  Irish  honoured 
were   burned  publicly   with    every  mark   of    contempt. 
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Henry  sommoned  a  Parliament  at  Dublin  in  1640.  With 
all  his  despotism  he  showed  the  Tudor  tact.  In  this  Par- 
liament Irish  chieftains  sat  side  by  side  with  the  Anglo- 
Irish  ;  Henry  gave  them  titles  in  the  English  form,  flat- 
tered them,  invited  them  to  London,  and  showed  a  real 
desire  to  unite  the  Irish  under  stable  goremment.  He 
took  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland,  which  implied  a  rec- 
ognition of  Ireland's  separate  statuB,  but  his  religions 
policy  left  a  wound  which  has  not  since  been  healed. 

The  years  1544  and  1545  saw  Henry  again  at  war  with 
France  and  Scotland.     English  plundering  expeditions 

invaded  Scotland,  and  Henry  himself  crossed 
^^IjiSaj,    '     to  France,  took  Boulogne,  and  continaed  to 

hold  it  even  after  peace  was  made  in  1546. 
For  the  English  war  meant  chiefly  more  taxes,  and  there 
were  many  mnrmurs  at  the  "benevolences"  which  Henry 
exacted.  His  financial  policy  was  never  wise.  In  1539 
he  had  undermined  the  royal  credit  by  causing  Parliament 
to  cancel  his  debts  for  forced  loans.  In  1544  be  not  only 
repeated  this,  but  inserted  a  clause  ordering  snms  that  he 
had  paid  to  be  returned.  He  misused  the  funds  of  the 
monasteries,  and  debased  the  coinage  so  that  it  contained 
about  half  the  amount  of  silver  previously  used.  Prices 
rose  rapidly  in  consequence,  and  the  poor  especially  suf- 
fered, for  their  wages  did  not  increase,  and  the  debased 
coins  had  but  half  of  the  former  purchasing  power. 

In  Henry's  later  days  the  political  situation  was  also 
clouded.     HtB  daughters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  had  both 

been  declared  illegitimate,  and  in  any  case 
Fe»r.inp.gwd  ^^  woman  had  as  yet  ruled  England.  Not 
mieearion.  until  the  king  was  forty-six  had  the  darling 

Om"h  163^  object  of  his  heart  been  achieved,  of  securing 

a  male  heir.  He  was  already  an  old  man,  with 
uncertain  tenure  of  life,  and  the  horrors  of  a  minority, 
which  might  lead  to  civil  war  in  contest  for  the  throne, 
haunted  men's  minds,  and  kept  the  king  full  of  bus- 
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picions.  Uargaret,  Gonntess  of  S&liBburj,  daughter  of 
that  ClareQce  whom  Edward  IV  waa  believed  to  have 
drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine,  fltill  lived,  and  she 
and  her  sons,  Henry  Pole,  Lord  Montacute,  and  Reginald 
Pole,  afterward  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were  in  1538 
accused  of  a  plot  to  oTerthrow  Henry,  and  to  re-establish 
the  ancient  line  of  York.  Reginald  Pole  escaped,  but  his 
brother  Henry,  his  cousin  Henry  Courtenay,  Marquis  of 
Exeter,  grandson  of  Edward  IV  in  the  female  line,  were 
executed  in  1538,  and  two  years  afterward,  on  May  87, 
1541,  his  mother  perished  on  the  scaffold.  A  little  later 
Henry  seized  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  the  accomplished  poet, 
and  hb  father,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  for  supposed  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown ;  Surrey  was  beheaded  on  January 
81, 1547,  but  Henry's  death,  one  week  later,  saved  Nor- 
folk. The  danger  of  the  Tudors  from  some  of  these  per- 
sons was  real,  though  time  was  to  prove  the  dynasty  to  be 
so  firmly  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the  English  people  that 
they  were  willing  to  be  ruled  even  by  its  female  repre- 
sentatives. For  the  establishment  of  this  popularity 
Henry  must  he  given  the  chief  credit;  his  industry,  tact, 
readiness,  affable  bearing,  and  regard  for  English  preju- 
dices, concealed  from  the  nation  as  a  whole  many  of  the 
vices  of  his  character,  and  he  was  popular  to  tlie  end. 
His  last  days  were  not  kingly.  He  became  a  great  moun- 
tain of  flesh,  and  could  not  walk  or  stand.  He  feared 
death,  sod  showed  his  belief  in  the  old  system,  of  which 
he  was  the  ruin,  by  providing  money  for  perpetual  daily 
masses  for  his  own  soul.     On  January  38,  1547,  he  died. 

Henry  VIII  was  not  content  with  reigning  while  still 
alive,  but  aimed  to  rule  from  his  grave,  and  spent  his  last 
TUwTBTiiliif  *'"''  "^^y^  '"  giving  directions  to  the  Earl  of 
Htuy  VHTi  Hertford  and  Sir  William  Paget.  He  named 
'°"^'  a   Council    of    sixteen,   of  which   Hertford, 

brother  of  Queen  Jane   Sfymoar,  and  thus  the  young 
Edward's  uncle,  was  to  be  president  with  very  limited 
IB 
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poven.     The  religions  policy  of  Henry  VIII — RomsQ 
doctrine  withoat  Roman  enpremacy — was  to  be  continued. 
At  sixteen  Henry's  son  Edvard  was  himself  to  take  up 
the  work  of  government.     Bnt  in  almost  every  respect  the 
king's  hopes  were  nnrealized :  his  hody  was  not  yet  cold 
before  the  two  connsellors,  in  a  whispered  colloquy,  agreed 
that  Hertford  should  become  not  merely  President  of  the 
Coanoil,  but  Protector,  with  almost  regal  power.     The 
middle  conrae  of  Henry  VIII  was  abandoned — inevitably, 
no  doubt ;  for  between  the  two  parties,  one  for  thorough- 
going Protestantism,  the  other  for 
reunion  with  Rome,  and  each  ani- 
mated by  strong  passions,  it  could 
not  survive.      Hertford    himself, 
and  Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terhnry,  after  him  the  greatest  per- 
sonage in  the  state,  had  iirm  Prot^ 
estaut  convictions.     So   also  had 
the  young  king,  though   he  was 
only  a  boy  of  ten.    The  many  fami- 
lies holding  appropriated  Church 
lands  had  obvious  reasons  for  snp- 
Ed«ird  sevmour,  Earl  or  porting  the  same  Tiews,  and  OS  sooQ 
HmRTFOBB    iKD    LATER  as  tho  now  govemmeut  dared,  it 
D«.B  or  SoKEMET,  Pro.  ghowed  that  the  break  with  Rome 

TmOToB  (15061-1552).  n>      v    i  i       ^l 

*  was  complete,     lo  help  make  the 

doctrinal  revolution  thorough,  it  invited  foreign  Protes- 
tants to  England,  and  sent  to  the  Tower  prelates  like 
Bonner,  Bishop  of  London,  and  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  defended  the  Roman  system;  there  they 
remained  during  Edward's  reign.  Parliament  made  no 
difficulties.  The  Latin  tongue  was  abolished  from  the 
services  of  the  Chnrch,  and  Cranmer,  aided  chiefly,  it 
should  seem,  by  Ridley,  who  succeeded  the  displaced 
Bonner  as  Bishop  of  London,  drew  up  a  new  English 
)  book,  issued  in  1549,  which   is  still,  with  some 
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alterations,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

In  hia  last  days  Henry  VIII  had  laid  hands  on  the  re- 
maining property  used  for  religions  purposes  which  he 
The  d«M]>ijm  '^'^^^^  plausibly  seize.  The  chantries  had  rich 
oftkspuiih  endowments  for  masses,  and  the  guilds  large 
■ihiiiidisi,Btii.  revenues  for  charitable  purposes,  and  there 
remained  besides  many  hospitals  and  similar  foundations. 
The  dcTaatatioQ,  begun  by  Henry,  was  completed  under 
his  successor.  Except  in  London,  and  perhaps  a  few 
other  places,  the  guilds,  with  many  beautiful  gaild  halls, 
now  disappeared.  The  chantries  were  dissolved,  and  some 
of  the  hospitals,  which  cared  for  the  poor  as  well  as  the 
sick,  were  deprived  of  their  revenues,  partly  because  these 
had  been  misused.  The  parish  cliurches  had  escaped 
under  Henry  VIII,  who  continued  in  them  the  old  wor- 
ship. They  possessed  enormous  wealth  in  gold  and  silver 
vessels,  jewelled  crosses,  rings,  girdles,  and  gorgeous  vest- 
ments, which  found  no  place  in  the  worship  authorized 
by  the  new  Prayer  Book  of  1549.  Though  the  parish 
church,  with  its  riches,  had  belonged  to  the  people,  its 
booty  now  went  mainly  to  the  rich  spoiler.  The  work  was 
done  with  reckless  completeness.  There  was  especial  zeal 
against  the  many  statues  which  it  was  thought  ministered 
to  idolatry;  much  rich  carving  was  also  destroyed,  and 
before  the  end  of  the  reign  the  parish  churches  were  left 
bare  and  poor.  Hertford  soon  became  Duke  of  Somerset; 
Dudley,  Lord  Lisle,  next  to  Somerset  the  most  prominent 
man  in  the  Council,  took  the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick ; 
and  the  wealth  of  the  Church  went  largely  to  them  and 
to  their  friends. 

Changes  so  radical  caused  inevitable  strife.  While 
Henry  VIII  had  not  disturbed  the  religious  habits  of  his 
people,  the  advisers  of  Edward  VI  seemed  bent  on  going 
to  every  extreme  of  Protestant  zeal ;  social  discontent 
aided  the  opposition  to  their  religious  policy,  and  soon 
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they  were  face  to  face  with  a  formidable  insttrrection.  In 
Cornwall  and  Devon  the  people  demanded  tbo  old  cere- 
monies and  doctrines;  in  Norfolk,  under  Ket, 
a  rich  tanner,  they  thfestened  to  destroy  the 
npper  clasBes,  and  demanded  social  reforms ;  especially 
that  the  commons,  inclosed  by  grasping  landholders, 
should  once  more  be  made  public  property.  The  danger 
was  real.  Somerset,  impulsive  and  kind-hearted,  but  not 
the  strong  man  for  suc'.i  a  situation,  showed  a  certain 
sympathy  with  the  social  grievances,  and  it  was  Warwick 
who  sternly  suppressed  the  rebellion.  Thousands  per- 
ished in  actual  fighting;  the  leaders  died  upon  the  scaf- 
fold, and  some  priests  were  hanged  in  their  vestments 
from  their  church  steeples,  with  the  old  service  hooks, 
which  tliey  wished  to  see  'restored,  tied  ronnd  their 
necks. 

Within  six  months  of  Henry  VIII's  death  Somerset 
marched  into  Scotland  to  force  the  reluctant  Scots  to 
w»rwiok'i  marry  their  infant  queen  to  England's  in- 
owrtbmwof  faot  king,  won  a  famous  victory  at  Pinkie  on 
*™™"-  September  10,  1547,  burned  Leith,  and  cap- 

tured Edinburgh  and  othei'  places.  But  defeat  united  the 
Scots  against  the  marriage,  and  in  August,  1548,  Mary, 
the  yonng  queen,  was  carried  off  to  France  to  marry  the 
Dauphin  ten  years  later,  and  to  be  a  menace  to  the  secur- 
ity of  England  until  Elizabeth  sent  her  to  a  tragic  death. 
Another  pet  project  of  Henry  VIII  thus  failed.  Somer- 
set's incapacity  was  soon  apparent.  His  own  brother,  Lord 
Seymour,  who  married  Henry  VIII's  widow,  and  on  her 
death  planned  to  marry  Henry's  daughter  Elizabeth,  tried 
to  raise  a  revolt  and  to  gain  possession  of  the  king,  bnt 
failed  and  was  executed.  Warwick  was  more 
'  '  successful.  He  was  an  abler  man  than  Somer- 
set, and  by  the  end  of  1549  had  completely  undermined 
the  Protector's  influence.  Two  years  later,  that  he  might 
not  be  in  the  way  of  Warwick's  ambition,  he,  too,  was  ex^ 
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cnted  on  a  trumped-ap  charge  of  felony.  In  ISSl  War- 
vick  took  the  title  of  Dnke  of  KorthnmberlaQd.  Ke 
aimed  now  at  nothing  lesB  than  the  cro\ni  of  England  for 
his  deecendanta. 

Amid  the  plundering  and  intrigue  of  the  reign  we 
almost  lose  sight  of  the  little  king  himself.  Kings  are 
OhuMUtud  lonely  beings,  and  this  royal  child  was  no  ex- 
dMthor  ception.     Like  bis  father,  he  had  a  high  riew 

of  his  kingly  dignity  and  little  natural  affec- 
tion. He  spent  mnch  time  in  study ;  knew  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  and  perhaps  Italian ;  read  daily  ten  chapters  of 
Scripture  .  with  delight ; 
discoursed  upon  theology, 
and  was  zealous  for  Prot- 
estant doctrine.  He  kept 
a  diary  in  which  great  mat- 
ters of  state  are  noted  with 
intelligence ;  he  was  aware 
of  the  rohbery  of  the 
Chnrch  that  was  going  on 
and  mentions  the  amounts 
that  some  of  those  about 
him  secured ;  perhaps  he 
already  intended  that  the 
day  of  reckoning  should 
come.  But  he  was  the 
tool  and  not  the  master  EnwiBD  vi 

of  the  men  who  acted  in 

his  name.  Soon  after  Somerset's  execution,  in  1553,  it 
was  evident  that  the  kinf 'n  end,  also,  was  not  far  off.  His 
nearest  of  kin  were  four  women.  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 
Henry's  daughters,  had  each  in  turn  been  declared  ille- 
gitimate, and  Mary  Stuart,  a  granddaughter  of  Henry's 
elder  sister  Margaret,  had  been  displaced  by  Henry  him- 
self in  the  line  of  succession  in  favour  of  Mary,  his  younger 
sister,  whose  claims  were  now  represented  by  Lady  Jane 
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Orey,  her  granddaughter.  By  the  plan  of  Xorthumber- 
land,  Lady  Jane  Orey  married  bis  eon,  Lord  Guildford 
Dndley.  The  duke  waB  reBoWed  that  she  should  succeed 
JBdward,  and  to  Becore  the  king's  support  he  professed 
ardent  Protestantism.  In -June,  1563,  Edward  formally 
named  Lady  Jane  Grey  his  successor,  and  a  few  weeks 
later,  attacked  by  both  meaelee  and  smallpox  and  threat- 
ened with  consnmption,  he  died. 

Edward's  reign,  bo  dreary  in  its  bloodshed  and  sel&sh 
intrigue,  U  yet  momentous,  for  in  it  was  effected  the  Prot^ 
estant  Settlement,  which  the  reaction  under 
^^'      Mary  did  not  permanently  disturb.     The  Eo- 
msn  Church's  influence  in  Parliament  was  now  weak ;  there 
were  no  longer  monasteries  to  send  mitred  abbots,  and 
the  House  of  Lords  was 
composed    mainly    of 
Protestant  bishops  and 
of  peers, made  rich  by 
Church  lands.   In  1553 
the    Prayer  -  Book    of 
1549  was  superseded  by 
a  revision  more  Prot- 
estant in  tone,  which 
wholly     forbade     the 
mass,    and    contained 
Forty-two  new  Articles 
of  Religion  giving  legal 
sanction  to  Protestant 
doctrines.      In    these 
changes  the  nation  as  a 
whole  had  little  share ; 
they  were  due  to  lead- 
ers like  Cranmer,  Somerset,  and  Northumberland.     Prob- 
ably in  their  hearts  the  mass  of  the  people  resented  inno- 
vations that  diaturbed  old  habits ;  and  the  spoliation  of  the 
Church  bore  heavily  upon  the  poor,  since  the  new  men  who 
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secured  her  lands  proved  rapaciouB  landlordB.    Indeed,  the 
reign  of  Mward  VI  was  a  dark  time  for  the  common  peo- 
ple.    The  debased  coinage  made  prices  rery  high,  and  the 
war  vith  France  and  Scotland 
increased  the  distreBs,  for  it 
brought  a  new  burden  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  Iobb  of  Boulogne. 
Henry  VIII's  will  provided 
that  Mary,  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter, though  by  law  illegitimate 

since  the  marriage 
i>fllu7,th«  ^'*°  Catherine 
int  finuia  had  been  declared 
^i         null    .nd    void, 

should  succeed  to 
the  throne  if  Edward  VI  left 
no  direct  heirs,  and   it  was 

soon  eyident  that  to  her  and  p„,^^^  „  ^^  g^^,^  „537-is»8). 
not  to  Lady  Jane  Grey  the 

nation  tamed.  Northumberland  proclaimed  Lady  Jane 
Grey  queen,  but  was  too  late  in  trying  to  seize  Mary,  for 
already  she  was  among  the  men  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  the  troops  he  summoned  would  not  fight  against  the 
Tudor  claimant.  Hitherto  England  had  not  known  a 
woman's  sovereignty,  but  loyalty  to  the  ruling  line,  now 
become  a  national  passion,  overcame  all  other  feelings,  and 
within  a  fortnight  Mary  was  queen,  and  Northumberland, 
Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  their  chief  supporters  were  in  prison. 
Mary,  now  in  her  thirty-ninth  year,  had  suffered  much. 
She  had  not  even  been  permitted  to  see  her  dying  mother, 
TTapoirnlailtr  ""^  ^^^  "h^Ei  friends  had  perished  on  the  scaf- 
ofHiTT'i  fold.     It  is  hardly  strange  that  she  in  turn 

"*"'***■  clnng  to  her  mother's  religion  with  the  fanat- 

ical devotion  of  her  Spanish  blood.  Unlike  her  father, 
she  failed  to  keep  in  touch  with  her  people,  and  when 
leflolred  to  marry,  she   made  the   unpopular  choice  of 
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Philip  of  Spain,  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.    The  Eng- 
lish not  only  feared  that  a  foreigner  should  rule  both  their 
queen  and  them,  but  the;  especially  disliked  the  prospect 
that  England  should  be  drawn  into  wars  to  support  the 
policy  of  Spain.     When  Par- 
liament    in     vain     protested 
against  the  union,  a  threaten- 
ing revolt  broke  out  in  1554 
led  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  a 
Kentish  gentleman,  who  was 
supported   by  many  of  high 
rank.    The  rebels  marched  on 
London   in   formidable  num- 
bers, and  for  a  time  the  queen 
was  in  danger,  but  Wyatt  was 
finally   checked,  hundredg  of 
prisoners     fell     into     Mary's 
hands,    and     the     remaining 
DuKB  OF  Suffolk  (d  1554)        rebels  Boon  Scattered.     It  IB 
remarkable  that  the  queen  did 
not  treat  the  lesser  rebels  with  great  severity,  but  her 
hand  fell  heavily  upon  those  of  high  rank.     Northum- 
berland had  already  been  executed,  and  bad 
proved  on  the  scaffold  a  craven  to  his  Prot- 
estant profesaiona;  others  more  innocent  now  followed 
him,  chief  among  them  the  gentle,  learned,  and  beau- 
tiful  Lady.  Jane  Grey;  her  husband,  Lord 
aS^S*.        Guildford  Dudley;  her  father,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk ;  and  her  uncle.  Sir  Thomas  Grey. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  the- Princess  Elizabeth  herself 
might  share  their  fate. 

The  sorrows  of  Mary's  life  had  been  associated  with 
the  breach  with  Rome,  and  she  felt  sure  that  for  herself 
and  for  her  country  there  could  be  no  peace  or  prosperity 
until  it  was  healed.  Almost  her  first  use  of  authority 
was  to  restore    Bonner,   Bishop  of    London,   Gardiner, 
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Bishop  of  Wiucbeater,  and  others  deposed  under  Kdward; 
and  soon  Protest&i^  bishops,  like  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and 
Utiw'  DoiioT  Latimer,  were  in  prison.  Parliament,  obedi- 
nguding  ent  as  always  to  Tudor  sovereigns,  met  and 

""s*^  restored  the  religious  services  aa  Henry  VIII 

had  left  them ;  a  little  later  it  repealed  all  the  legislation  , 
directed  aguinst  the  Pope's  authority,  and  England,  after 
five  years  of  Protestant  aecendency,  wae  back  iu  the  old 
patha  aa  far  as  Parliament  could  bring  her.  It  was  to  be 
the  fate  of  the  unhappy  Mary  to  fail  in  all  she  undertook. 
From  the  ease  with  which  Protestantism  was  officially 
overthrown  she  imagined  that  by  a  little  stem  firmness  it 
could  be  finally  uprooted.  She  singled  out  for  special  al> 
tack  the  doctrinal  teachers,  and  finally  burned  for  hereay 
the  biflhopa  Cranmer,  Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Hooper,  and 
dozens  of  minor  Protestant  leadera.  Face  to  face  vrith 
death,  these  nien  did  not  recant  as  Northumberland  and 
othera  of  nobler  birth  had  done.  In  the  flames 
'  '  at  Oxford  Latimer  cheered  the  weaker  Ridley, 
his  fellow-victim,  by  prophesying  that  their  death  ahould 
kindle  a  light  in  England  that  should  never  burn  out.  At 
Oxford,  too,  a  little  later,  Cranmer  showed 
'  '  great  counge,  and  thrust  first  into  the  fire  the 
hand  that  had  signed  a  weak  denial  of  bis  real  views. 
Mary  burned  women  and  even  children,  and  they,  too,  did 
QOt  shrink  from  the  ordeal.  Her  policy  was  to  hold  the 
executions  in  various  centres,  that  terror  might  strike  the 
hearts  of  the  heretics  all  over  the  kingdom;  but  the  crowds 
looked  upon  the  burnings  with  pity  rather  than  terror, 
and  learned  respect  for  a  persecuted  creed  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  spoliation  and  selfish  ambition.  Nearly  three 
hundred  victims  went  to  the  stake.  Mary  continued  the 
work  to  the  very  end  of  her  reign,  for  she  feared  that  God 
would  not  smile  upon  her  until  the  land  was  wholly  purged 
of  hereay.  She  made  her  cousin,  Reginald  Pole,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  his  counsels  did  not  work  for  mod- 
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eratioQ,  but  even  he  abandoned  any  attempt  to  deprive  the 
owners  of  Church  lands  of  what  had  now  been  private  prop- 
erty for  more  than  twenty  yearg,  and  the  Pope  finally  ab- 
Bolred  England  without  their  restoration.   To 
"■  ^        ■    this  day  descendants  of  the  new  landholders 
retain  poBaessiona  of  which  the  monasteries  were  despoiled. 
Mary  was  no  more  fortunate  in  foreign  than  in  domes- 
tic policy.     Her  union  with  Philip  brought  in  the  end  the 
dreaded  war  with  France,  and,  incited  by 
Kot^  policy,     France,  the  Scots  invaded  England.    Calais 
had  been   held  by    the   English   since   Ed- 
ward III  took   it  in   1347,  but  in   1558,  after  a  sharp 
siege,  it  fell,  and  thus  was  lost  the  lust  foot  of  ground 
that  England  held  on  the  Continent. 
The  nation  was  angry,  and  the  queen, 
who   for   years   had    suffered   from 
headache    and     palpitation    of    the 
heart,  was  oppressed  by  this  added 
harden.      "When   I   am   dead   and 
gone,"    she   said,  "then  shalt  find 
Calais  lying  upon  my  heart."     She 
had   dropsy,   and   possibly  physical 
disorders  affected  her  mind.    At  the 
last  she  was  intensely  unpopular,  and 
Kboihald  Folk,         probably  only  the  certain  nearness 
Archbishop  of  Caktkr-     qJ    J,gp  ^gath    savod    England    ffOm 

BUBi   (l.'^-155e).  ,,         „,  ,,     ,  -.-  ,  ,„ 

revolt,  &he  died  on  November  17, 
1558.  Perhaps  Mary  has  not  received  due  credit  for  her 
good  qualities.  She  began  her  reign  by  lightening  taxes 
and  improving  the  debased  coinage.  She  was  cruel  not 
by  nature,  but  by  policy,  and  her  munificence,  her  interest 
in  education,  her  ceaseless  industr}',  often  from  daybreak 
to  midnight,  arouse  at  least  pity  for  her  failure.  Her 
wars  left  the  finances  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  her 
marriage  with  Philip  so  stirred  the  insular  prejudices  of 
the  English  that  they  identified  reconciliation  with  Boma 
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and  the  sway  of  the  foreigner  in  England ;  patriotism  and 
ProteBtantism  for  them  came  to  mean  the  same  thing. 

Mary  desired  passionately  to  bear  a  son  to  succeed 
her,  but  she  died  cbildlesB,  and  the  nation  turned  unmie- 
takably  to  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
^^l^      VIII  and  Anne  Boleyn.      Elizabeth's  early 
asBociations  were  ill-fitted  to  awaken  the  best 
qualities  of  what  proved 
to  be  a  very  strong  nature. 
In    her   infancy  the   axe 
of    the    executioner    left 
her  motherless.   Hor  stem 
father  had  little  love  for 
the  child  of  a  miserable 
marriage,  and  she  found 
no    tenderness    in    him. 
Yet,  as  a  king's  daugh- 
ter, she  had  the  best  edu- 
cation  of  the   time,   and 
could  apeak  French,  Ital- 
ian, Latin,  and  Greek,  and 
even  read   Hebrew.     She 
had  a  man's  mind,  a  body  _  ^^  ^^^ 

as  untiring  as  her  remote  nok;  tbc  cUiboniic  dretw. 

ancestor,   Henry  II,  and, 

like  bim,  the  passionate  temper  that  made  lier  burst  into 
oaths  and  fling  the  nearest  object  at  the  head  of  any  one 
who  irritated  her.  Grave  Btatesmeu  trembled  in  her' pres- 
ence; she  was  as  relentless  as  Henry  VIII,  and  ae  profound- 
ly conscious  of  her  authority  as  sovereign.  "Princes," 
she  said,  "  transact  business  in  a  princely  way  and  with 
a  princely  understanding  such  as  private  persons  can  not 
have."  Those  who  spoke  to  her  as  well  as  those  upon 
whom  her  eye  fell  dropped  to  their  knees.  Covers  were  laid 
at  her  table  with  ceremony  not  unlike  that  of  the  priest 
officiating  at  the  altar.     But  with  all  her  strength,  Eliza- 
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beth  was  a  woman,  aprightly,  fickle,  coquettish,  delight- 
ing to  be  thought  beautiiul,  and  with  a  tub  and  ex- 
travagant fondness  for  dress.  Sex  played  a  great  part  in 
her  statecraft.  She  encouraged  lorers  in  order  to  use 
them  as  pawns  in  her  political  game,  and  her  grave  ad* 
visers  sometimes  outlined  the  terms  of  affection  which  she 
Bhould  use  to  a  suitor.  For  twenty  years  she  kept  Europe 
wondering  whom  she  would  marry.  There  was  much 
scandal  about  her  moral  conduct,  but  it  has  probably  little 
justification ;  her  nature  was  cold,  and  she  was  never 
mastered  by  paesion.  In  everything  except  dress  she 
showed  a  parsimony  almost  pitiful.  It  had  its  nobler  Bide, 
for  it  enabled  her  by  twenty-four  years  of  gaving  to  pay 
off  her  father's  debts ;  and  by  acting  as  her  own  watchful 
minister  of  finance,  and  refraining  from  such  extrava- 
gances as  the  building  of  great  palaces,  ahe  lightened  the 
nation's  burden  of  taxation.  Often  she  made  her  minis- 
ters serve  her  at  their  own  expense ;  Burghley  paid  the 
charges  of  a  mission  to  Scotland  in  her  interest,  and  from 
others  she  demanded  similar  costly  duties,  showing  to 
them  in  return  many  an  unroyal  meanness.  Perhaps  in 
this  she  wrought  better  than  either  she  or  they  dreamed, 
for  under  her  Englishmen  learned  to  embark  upon  great 
enterprises  at  their  own  risk — a  quality  that  has  led  them 
all  over  the  world.  It  strengthened  her  hold  upon  her 
subjects  that  she  was  the  island  queen  who  never  put  foot 
in  any  realm  but  her  own.  Her  whole  life  was  spent  In 
England ;  she  might  have  added  Holland  to  her  domin- 
ions, bat  England  was  the  only  world  for  which  she  cared ; 
there  she  resented  any  claim  that  invaded  her  complete 
supremacy,  and  perhaps  this,  more  than  anything  else, 
drew  her  to  the  Protestant  cause  against  the  Pope. 

When  Mary  died,  Philip  II  wrote  to  say  that,  though 
the  plan  involved  personal  sacrifice,  if  Elizabeth  would 
uphold  the  Catholic  religion  he  would  marry  her.  Obvi- 
ously, he  expected  her  ready  assent,  but  his  offer  was  re- 
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jected.  Elizabeth  studiously  avoided  any  act  recognising 
the  Pope's  authority ;  she  allowed  the  mass  for  a  time, 
Artiof  BBiftnii-  '"'''  "^^  *  ^^^  weeks  the  epistle  and  gospel, 
Itr  ud  iBpnm-  which  the  Roman  Church  required  to  be  in 
lej,  1669.  Latin,  were  read  in  English,  as  well  as  the 
litany.  She  soon  demanded  from  bishops  an  oath  recog- 
nising her  supremacy  in  the  Chnrch.  Those  who  refused 
lost  their  sees ;  among  them  Bonner,  Bishop  of  London, 
Mary's  chief  agent  in  persecution.  Many  places  in  the 
Chnrch  happened  to  be  vacant.  By  December,  1558,  death 
left  ten  sees  unoccupied  and  Elizabeth  appointed  to  them 
bishops  who  would  do  her  will.  The  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  reissued,  but  with  alterations  in  the  direction  of 
less  uncompromising  Protestantism.  It  was  said  that  the 
Pope  would  approve  of  the  book  if  England  would  acknowl- 
edge his  supremacy,  but  upon  this  point  Elizabeth  was  firm. 
She  did  indeed  give  up  the  title  of  Head  of  the  Church, 
bat  took  instead  that  of  Supreme  Povemor.  She  liked 
elaborate  ritual,  and  sometimes  laughed  at  her  secretary 
Cecil's  Protestant  convictions,  but  she  would  not  bend  to 
the  Pope's  authority.  Soon,  under  very  severe  penalties, 
not  only  public  but  even  private  masses  were  prohibited, 
and  when  four  years  had  passed  the  break  with  Rome  was 
complete.  Thirty-nine  Articles  of  Religion  to  which  the 
clergy  were  obliged  to  give  their  assent,  proved  to  those 
holding  Roman  doctrine  veritable  "  forty  stripes  save  one," 
and  made  Protestant  tenets  compulsory.  The  oath  of 
supremacy  of  1563  involved  a  full  assent  to  Elizabeth's 
authority  in  the  Church,  and  no  one  could  refuse  to  take 
it  without  incurring  the  awful  penalties  of  treason.  Even 
the  clergy  appear  to  have  objected  little  to  the  break  with 
Rome,  for  of  nearly  ten  thousand  less  than  two  hundred 
refused  the  oath  of  supremacy.  Clergy  and  laity  alike 
desired  tranquillity  and  peace,  and  these  Elizabeth  gave 
them.  She  soon  brought  to  a  close  Mary's  inglorious  war 
with  France  and  Scotland,  and  the  treaty  of  Edinburgh, 
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signed  in  July,  1560,  began  a  new  era  of  peace  vhich  lasted 

for  eight  or  nine  jeara,  while  every  year  of  the  reigns  of 

Edward  VI  and  Mary  had  been  marked  by  war  or  disaster. 

During  her  troubled  childhood  Elizabeth  had  learned 

caution.     With  a  rare  gift  of  diecemment,  she  called  to 

her  councils  men  of  profound  sagacity,  like 

^n'wl^'.         Sir  William  Cecil,  afterward  Lord  Burghley, 

and  Sir  Thomas  Walsingham.     Bnrghley'was 

sedate,  far-sighted,  free  from  passion,  nnscrupulous,  but 

wholly    true    to    his 

royal    mistress,   who 

always    treated    him 

with     more     respect 

than  she  usually  gave 

to  her  servants.    But 

no     single     minister 

ruled  under  Elizabeth 

as  Wolsoy  had  ruled  in 

the  time  of  her  father. 

In  her  own  hnnds  she 

held   the    strings   of 

statecraft,    and    her 

will  was  supreme;  the 

Parliament,  at   least 

early    in    the    reign, 

was  eager  to  obey  her 

Sir  William  Cecil  Lord  Bcrohlev  slightest  wi8h,aOd  WaS 

(itao-isas).  specially  favourable  to 

her  Church  policy. 
Many  dangers  threatened  Elizabeth.     The  Pope  would 
not  recognise  her  as  queen,  and  her  next  of  kin,  Mary 
Stuart,  the  young  queen  of  Scotland,  and  also 
dangsn.  °         ^^  France,  as  the  wife  of  Francis  II,  assumed 
the  arms  and  titles  of  the  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land; at  the  court  of  France  the  ushers  cried  before  her 
"  Place  for  the  Queen  of  England."  Mary's  attitude  seemed 
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the  BBsassin'B  warrant  to  put  Elizabeth  out  of  the  way  as 
a  uBurpar.  In  I5G1  Cecil  told  her  that  her  food,  her 
dress,  even  the  perfume  that  she  inhaled,  should  be  care- 
fully examined  for  poison, 
and  that  the  back  door  of  her 
apartments  should  be  guard- 
ed against  assassins.  Before 
such  perils  the  queen  was  at 
her  best.  Fearlessly  she  did 
her  duty,  and  in  her  protec- 
tion Cecil  played  a  deep 
game.  The  plundered  se- 
crets of  European  powers 
were  brought  to  him  by  sup- 
posed highwaymen,  who  had 
robbed  the  foreign  envoys 
journeying  in  England.     It  „       „ 

,  -  ,  ,  Mart  flruAitT  ( 1 542-1  ."j&T). 

was  a  time  when  few  could 

be  trusted,  and  hia  own  agents  sometimes  betrayed  him ; 
yet  he  was  so  able  to  balance  threatening  forces  that  not 
until  1569  did  the  storm  begin  to  break  upon  Elizabeth. 
Then  she  was  understood  by  her  people,  and  could  rely 
wholly  upon  their  support. 

Momentous  events  happened  meanwhile. '  In  France 
the  two  religious  parties  plunged  into  civil  war,  while  in 
KeUricnuiinft  ^^^  Netherlands  Philip  II  was  trying  with 
in  Hvioft,  ruthless  severity  to  crush  the  revolted  Prot- 

15eo-'70.  estants.     Francis  II  died,  and  in  1561  Mary 

Stuart,  his  wiilow,  not  yet  nineteen,  returned  to  Scotland  to 
find  Protestantism  the  religion  of  the  land  and  the  public 
esercises  of  her  own  faith  forbidden.  Stormy  days  fol- 
lowed. Mary  had  tact  and  skill,  but  she  was  imprudent, 
and,  unlike  Elizabeth,  was  mastered  by  her  feelings.  She 
fell  in  love  at  sight  with  her  kinsman  Lord  Darnley,  a 
brainless  boy,  married  him  and  gave  him  the  title  of 
king ;  but  soon  he  was  plotting  against  his  own  wife,  and 
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in  Febniary,  1567,  waa  murdGred  by  a  party  led  by  the 
Earl  of  Botbwell ;  whether  Mary  was  privy  to  the  crime 
is  still  a  matter  of  keen  debate.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  with  Bothwell  she  fell  madly  in  love  and  was  soon 
closely  allied,  and  he  caused  scandal  by  divorcing  his  vife 
to  marry  her.-  Renewed  civil  war  followed, 
SlSSir'^  and  on  May  16,  1568,  Mary,  defeated  and  in 
rafanln  danger  among  her  own  subjects,  fled  across 

EugUnd.  j^i^^  Solway,  and  took  refuge  in  Elizabeth's 

dominions.  Thus  began,  when  she  was  only  twenty-five, 
her  long  captivity,  to  end  on  the  scaffold  nineteen  years 
later. 

To  anti-Protestant  Europe  Mary  was  England's  queen ; 
it  was  not  strange  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  free  her 
111^  .  ™.  and  to  overthrow  Elizabeth,  and  a  few  Eng- 
Kirr  on  Oi«  Hflh  nobtea  were  soon  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
EngiM  throw,  pi^j,.  jjary,  free  by  Both  well's  death  to  take 
a  fourth  husband,  was  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Xorfolk,  who 
at  thirty-one  had  already  buried  three  rich  wives  and  now 
aspired  to  a  queen's  hand.  Norfolk  was  a  poor  creature 
who  did  little,  but  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  West- 
moreland took  up  arms  in  the  north  in  No- 
iithanoiX  Tcmber,  1569,  and  with  about  six  thousand 
followers  seized  Durham.  Certain  that  Eng- 
land was  with  them  they  hurried  southward,  declaring  the 
Roman  Catholic  faith  restored  and  expecting  to  release 
Mary  and  proclaim  her  queen.  But  England  did  not  rise; 
Mary's  jailers  got  her  out  of  the  way  of  her  rescuers,  and 
Cecil  was  well  prepared  to  meet  the  rebels.  Some  difficult 
campaigning  followed,  but  early  in  1570  Lord  Hundson 
defeated  Lord  Dacre,  the  ablest  soldier  on  the  rebel  side, 
in  the  battle  of  the  Chelt,  and  then  all  real  danger  was 
past.  Elizabeth  showed  the  Tudor  relentlesanesB.  The 
leaders  escaped,  but  on  the  village  greens  of  the  north 
dangled  in  chains  the  bodies  of  six  or  seven  hundred  peas- 
ants, the  victims  of  rash  plots  in  which  they  had  really  no 
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part.  Until  the  great  civil  war  seventy  yeara  later  Eng- 
land Baw  no  farther  rebellion  against  the  crown. 

The  rebels  claimed  that  their  failure  was  dne  to  the 
absence  of  the  Pope's  public  sanction.  Pope  Pius  IV  had 
Tba  Foiw'i tnU  '^oved  cantioosly  against  Elizabeth,  but  Pius 
trail  tgiLiMt  V,  who  became  Pope  in  1566,  was  a  stem  foe  of 
°'"'^-  compromiae.  On  Febrnary  25, 1570,  he  issued 
a  boll  which  is  the  final  document  in  the  breach  between 
England  and  Rome.  It  fully  absolved  Elizabeth's  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance;  henceforth  no  one  could  obey 
the  Pope  and  at  the  same  time  be  loyal  to  the  queen.  In 
1571  the  English  Parliament  retorted  by  enacting  that 
Elizabeth's  subjects  who  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  and 
the  priest  who  brought  abont  their  reconciliation  were 
guilty  of  high  treason.  Religious  passions  were  all  afiamc. 
Compromise  was  no  longer  possible.  In  the  Xetherlanda 
Alva  was  butchering  thousands  of  Protestant  victims ;  in 
France  the  massacre  of  a  great  many  Huguenots  in  cold 
blood  on  St,  Bartholomew's  Day,  1S72,  revealed  the  aw- 
ful depths  of  religions  hatred,  and  aroused  in  England 
angry  sympathy  for  those  who  suffered.  Elizabeth  herself 
used  rack  and  torture  as  no  sovereign  before  her  had  used 
them.  The  Roman  Catholics  protested  that  they  were 
persecuted  for  thoir  faith.  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers 
said  it  was  for  their  treason,  and  religion  was,  in  truth,  so 
mixed  up  with  politics  that  it  was  not  easy  to  define  the 
precise  limits  of  each.  In  1571  Kidolfi,  an  Italian  banker 
^gjtiartioi  '''  London,  was  leading  in  a  new  attempt  to 
■gidnit  assassinate  Elizabeth.     Alva  was  to  throw  a 

EliMbgth.  force   from   the   Netherlands  into   England 

and  to  help  make  Mary  queen.  But  Burghley,  by  a  watch- 
fulness little  short  of  marvellous,  tracked  the  plot  to  its 
sources,  and  the  vain  and  foolish  Norfolk,  who  was  in- 
volved, went  at  last  to  the  block  in  1572. 

In  time  Elizabeth  detached  France  from  Mary's  cause ; 
in  the  very  year  of  St.  Bartholomew  began  her  love-mak'- 
20 
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ing  to  win  French  support.    For  no  less  thsD  thirteen 
years  she  professed  to  be  about  to  marry  the  Duke  of 

AleD90D,  brother  of  the 
n^^  a  Kj^gof  France,  and  there 
was  a  long  correspond- 
ence between  the  two,  sometimes  Id 
terms  of  extravagant  affection.  Alen- 
9on,  very  small,  pock-marked,  ngly, 
and  profligate,  vii^ited  England,  but 
Elizabeth  had  probably  not  the  re- 
motest intention  of  marrying  him. 
lier  sprightly  arts  could  delay,  but 
they  could  not  permanently  check, 
deep-seated  perils.  Tlie 
OkthoUc  Koman    Church  waa  re- 

■il»flott»ri«i        solved  to  reconquer  Eng- 

^  ■  land.  At  Douay  in  Artois,  the  seat  of  s 
university  founded  by  Philip  II,  William  Allen,  afterward 
cardinal,  founded  a  college  for  the  education  of  young 
Englishmen  as  Roman  Catho- 
lic missionaries  to  their  na- 
tive land.  Allen's  deliberate 
aim  was  to  invite  persecution 
that  should  compel  the  Eng- 
lish Catholics,  believed  on 
the  Continent  to  be  very  nn- 
merons,  to  break  into  open 
rebellion.  In  his  view  every 
martyrdom  would  be  a  cause 
of  rejoicing,  and  after  1674 
numbers  of  his  seminarists 
were  doing  their  perilous 
William  Allen,  CiRniHAL  work.      The  first  miSBionary 

was  caught  and  hanged  and 
quartered  in  1577  as  a  traitor.  In  1580  the  Jesuits,  led  by 
two   Englishmen,  Parsons  and   Campion,  joined  in  the 
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work.  They  aroused  Elizabeth's  deepest  anger ;  and  tor- 
ture, execution,  and  the  hacking  to  pieces  of  the  bodies 
of  the  priests  went  on  for  the  rest  of  her  reign.  Had 
these  martyrs  not  seemed  to  those  loyal  to  the  queen  to 
be  the  agents  of  a  foreign  power,  their  suSerings,  borne 
with  calm  heroism,  would  have  stirred  a  pity  that  was 
lost  in  the  strength  of  national  feeling  against  their  aims. 
In  the  Netherlands,  as  in  England,  Protestantism  was 
fighting  for  its  life.  Ties  of  sympathy  drew  the  people 
Eliubath'i  "'  ^^'®  ^^'^  coantricB  together,  blit  EHia- 
tnUdtflune  beth,  with  her  strong  sense  of  the  rights  of 
rfSpdu.  monarchs,  would   not   unreservedly  aid   the 

revolt  of  the  Dutch  against  a  fel- 
low sovereign.  Sometimes  she  gave 
secret  help,  but  ever  grudgingly.  In 
1581  the  seven  revolted  provinces, 
making  the  first  succesBfal  declara- 
tion of  independence  of  modem 
times,  refused  longer  to  recognise 
Philip  II,  and  looked  about  for  a 
new  rnler.  Anxious  to  secure  the 
support  both  of  France  and  of  Eng- 
land, they  filially  oflered  the  sover- 
eignty to  Elizabeth's  would-be  hus- 
band, the  Duke  of  Alencon.  He  ac-  K"""  Dudlw, 
cepted  it,  but  was  no  lit  ruler  for  a  {ib82  )-i688). 

free  and  heroic  puoplo,  and  ere  long 
he  left  tlic  country,  and  William  of  Orange  again  became 
the  loader  of  the  Dutch  cause.  When  in  1584  he  fell  by 
an  assassin's  hand  Elizabeth  consented  at  last  to  be  the 
protector  of  the  provinces,  and  sent,  in  1585,  her  favour- 
ite, the  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  govern  in  her  name.  For 
the  repayment  of  her  outlay  she  took  every  guarantee  that 
narrow  parsimony  could  exact,  but  the  consequences  of 
her  action  were  wider  than  she  had  imagined.  Philip  of 
Spain  was  at  length  aroused.     For  nearly  tliirty  years 
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Elizabeth  had  bo  balanced  France  against  Spain,  had  80 
hesitated  and  drawn  back  now  from  one  side,  now  from 
the  other,  that  Philip  found  it  hard  to  make  up  his  mind, 
but  when  she  gave  open  help  to  rebek  agaioBt  his  authoi^ 
ity  he  resolved  upon  a  mighty  effort  to  destroy  her. 

By  striking  another  blow  Elizabeth  soon  re-enforced 
this  decision.  In  1586  was  discovered  the  last  of  the 
TiuiaMpiot  many  conspiracies  in  support  of  Mary  Stuart. 
infaTouor  Like  William  of  Orange,  Elizabeth  was  to  be 
Kary  Btoiirt,  killed,  and  then  Mary  was  to  become  queen. 
Some  Englishmen,  led,  it  seems,  not  by  Babington,  a  gen- 
tleman of  means  after  whom  the  plot  is  named,  but  by 
Ballard,  a  priest,  joined  in  the  scheme  which  had  the 
sanction  of  Philip  and  of  the  Pope.  Without  doubt 
Mary  gave  it  a  guarded  approval.  She  was  no  longer  in 
close  confinement  at  Tutbnry  Oastlo,  but  was  living  at 
Chartley  Manor,  and  purposely,  it  seems,  was  given  an 
opportunity  to  communicate  with  her  friends.  There 
was  a  traitor  among  the  plotters.  At  the  right  moment 
Elizabeth  arrested  the  leaders,  and  Babington,  Ballard, 
and  others,  soon,  with  awful  tortures,  paid  the  last  grim 
penalty. 

The  question  now  was  what  to  do  with  Mary  Stuart. 
As  a  plotter  of  murder  should  she  also  dieP     To  pat 

a  sovereign— Queen  of  Scotland  and  Queen 
Sly"^^'"'  Dowager  of  France— even  on  trial  was  wholly 

without  precedent  in  an  age  when  monarchs 
were  still  thought  responsible  to  God  alone.  Mary  was 
sent  to  the  Castle  of  Fotheringay,  and  a  commission  of 
peers  and  judges  went  down  to  examine  her.  There,  in 
October,  1586,  crippled  with  rheumatism,  she  hobbled  to 
her  place  of  trial,  and  pitted  her  keen  woman's  wit  against 
some  forty  grave  men,  eager  to  entrap  her.  In  an  agony 
of  doubt  and  hesitation,  Elizabeth  recalled  the  commis- 
sioners at  the  end  of  the  second  day  to  sit  at  London 
under  her  own  supervision ;  they  found  Mary  guilty,  and 
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it  remained  for  the  queea  and  Pftrliament  to  name  the 
.penalty.  The  Lords  and  CommooB  petitioned  the  Queen 
to  put  Mary  to  death.  Elizabeth's  dilemma  was  terrible. 
To  take  the  decisive  act  of  executing  Mary  might  unite 
Europe  against  England ;  to  spare  her  might  encourage 
new  plotB  in  her  interest.  After  weeks  of  doubt,  Eliza- 
beth signed  Mary's  death-warrant,  but  still  showed  unwill- 
ingnesB  to  give  the  final  order  for  execution.  In  fact  ebe 
wished  others  to  take  this  reBponsibility,  that  Bbe  might 


afterward  blame  them,  and  hereelf  escape  the  discredit 
of  the  act.  She  sank  so  low  as  to  aBk  Mary's  keeper,  Sir 
Amyas  Paulet,  to  murder  her,  but  the  stern  Puritan  re- 
fused. Davison,  her  secretary,  applied  to  the  commission- 
era  who  had  tried  Mary :  they  decided  that  since  the  queen 
had  signed  the  warrant,  the  execution  must  follow,  and 
on  Tuesday,  February  7,  1587,  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Kent  went  down  to  Fotberingay  and  told  the  unfor- 
tunate queen  that  she  mnat  die  on  the  next  day.  Thoogh 
Mary  had  talked,  as  so  many  talk,  of  desiring  death,  she 
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Iiad  not  beliered  that  Elizabeth  would  take  her  life-    The 
first  shock  of  the  newe  amierTed  her,  but  in  the  end  she 
mnt  lior  fate  With  the  firmnesB  of  a 
?he  manners  of  that  age 
ily  not  onra :  she  was  de- 
I  ministrationB  of  a  con- 
of  her  own  faith,  while 
rejected  with  scorn  those 
if  the   Protestant  Dean 
of  Peterborough,     On 
the   morning    of    the 
8th  a  crowd  gathered 
in   the  great    hall  at 
Fotheringay.       Mary, 
robed  in   black  satin, 
„       ^         .  walked   with   queenly 

dignity  to  the  scaffold. 
When  she  declared  that  she  died  a  Catholic  the  Dean  of 
Peterborough  began  to  pray  aloud,  but  Mary,  kneeling, 
raised  her  voice,  and  so 
him   by  the   Tehemeni 
intercessions ;  at  the 
ment,  she  threw  oft  h 
robes  and  stood  arrayed 
from  head  to  foot.     Tli 
was  indeed  something 
of  stage-play  in  her 
elaborate  dressing  for 
her  part,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment   was    deter- 
mined that  no  relics 
of     her     martyrdom 
should    be  preserved  „ 

,  ^  .     HoLDiNO  tP  Mahv's  Head  afteh  Exkoutioh. 

for     reverence.        A 

great  fire  blazed  in  the  hall  on  that  February  day.    Mary's 

body  was  stripped,  and  everything  touched  by  her  blood 
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was  boTDed,  including  her  dresa,  her  beads,  and  even  the 
cloth  upon  the  scaffold.  When  the  news  of  the  execu- 
tion reached  Elizabeth  she  broke  into  violent  weeping, 
declared  that  Davison  hod  disobeyed  her  commands,  and 
sent  bitn  at  once  to  the  Tower.  War  with  Scotland  and 
France  was  imminent.  Mary's  son  demanded  that  if 
Elizabeth  herself  were  innocent,  she  should  punish  the 
guilty  officers  who  had  dared  to  carry  out  the  execution. 
Darison  was  tried,  imprisoned  and  ruined.  No  one  be- 
lieved Elizabeth's  protests,  yet  they  helped  to  make  union 
against  her  difficult. 

On  the  last  night  of  life  Mary  wrote  to  Philip,  urging 
him  to  invade  England,  and  to  exact  vengeance  for  her 

death.   It  was,  she  said,  God's  quarrel.    Philip 
AnmSTiSBB.     "**  '*'*"  allied  with  the  Guises,  leaders  of 

the  Catholic  party  in  France,  and  they  agreed 
upon  a  plan.  The  Poj>e 
promised  help  in  money, 
and  in  1588  the  mighty 
Armada  that  was  to  con- 
quer England  act  out. 
For  three  centnries  its 
defeat  has  been  the 
theme  in  England  of 
patriotic  outbursts;  and 
the  danger  appeared  real 

enough,  for  Parma,  now       a»  e»ol«h  8«.p  o,  w^^'isse. 
Philip's    commander  in 

Holland,  was  ready  to  throw  thousands  of  trained  soldiers 
across  the  Channel ;  France  and  Spain  acted  together ; 
Catholic  Europe  was  embittered  by  Mary's  death,  and, 
above  all,  Elizabeth  seemed  unprepared.  Yet  that  the  Ar- 
mada would  fail  was  hardly  doubtful  from  the  first.  The 
English  Catholics  proved  on  the  whole  loyal  to  Elizabeth 
against  Philip,  and  neither  France,  to  secure  whoso  crown 
was  among  Philip's  ambitions,  nor  the  Pope  would  help 
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the  King  of  Spain  unreservedly.  Nor  waa  the  Armada 
itself  formidable  on  the  sea.  It  numbered  about  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  ships,  some  of  them  huge.  Their  high 
towers  and  broad  bows  were  imposing,  but  they  worked 
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badly  to  windward,  and  were  also  easy  targets  for  the  skil- 
ful English  gunners.  The  smaller  English  veaaets,  with 
lowerhulls  and  sharp  bows,  could  readily  outmantBurre  the 
Spaniards,  and  while  in  the  English  ships  gentlemen  drew 
ropes,  and  often  worked  as  hard  as  the  common  sailors, 
the  caste  of  rank  divided  the  Spanish  officers  from  their 
men.  An  English  navy  in  one  sense  did  not  exist,  for  the 
queen  could  send  only  some  thirty  ships  against  the  Ar- 
mada ;  but  private  owners  sent  five  times  this  number,  and 
about  sixteen  thousand  English  sailors  were  arrayed  against 
nine  thousand  on  the  Spanish  side;  the  Spanish  had  in 
addition  about  twenty  tliousand  soldiers  on  board,  but  at 
sea  these  were  only  an  encumbrance.  While  the  English 
knew  thoroughly  the  seas  on  which  they  fought,  their 
assailants  were  without  pilots.  Yet  so  majestic  seemed 
the  Spanish  host,  that  at  Lisbon,  in  May,  1588,  Philip 
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chriatened  it  "  The  Inyincible  Armada."  Not  only  Span- 
isrdB,  but  Fortngaeae,  Italians,  and  renegade  English, 
Irish,  and  Scots,  helped  to  swell  its  imposing  array. 

After  long  delay,  the  Armada  finally  took  leave  of 
Spain  on  the  33d  of  Joly,  and  from  the  shipB'  masts  float- 
ed the  cross  as  the  emblem  of  a  holy  cmsade. 
tiJ^^.     Between  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Spain  the 
seas  are  notoriously  stormy :  the  Armada  was 
baffled  by  contrary  winds,  and  not  until  the  30th  was  it 
oS  the  Lizard,  the  extreme  point  of  Cornwall.    Then  be- 
gan its  real  troubles.     The  English  fleet,  commanded  by 
Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  seconded  by  such  tried  sea- 
dogs  as  Drake  and  Hawkius,  sallied  forth  from  Plymouth, 
and  their  smaller  and  faster  ships  terribly  harassed  the 
Spaniards.     The  hostile  fleet  aimed  to  reach  the  coast  of 
Holland,  and  from  there  to  escort  to  England  Parma's 
transports,  carrying  a  great  force.     But  often  there  was 
too  little  wind,  sometimes  there  was  too  much,  and  before 
the  great  ships  could  anchor  off  Calais,  the  English  had 
already  made  valuable  captures, 
and    secured    a    much    needed 
supply  of  ammunition.      While 
the  Spaniards  lay  at  the  Calais 
anchorage  Drake  planned  a  great 
stroke;  at  midnight,  when  the 
wind  was  rising,  and   the  tide 
favourable,  he  sent  eight  blazing 
hulls  to  drift  down  among  the 
Spaniards.     They  had  no  time 
even  to  raise  anchor ;  there  was  Chablib  Howaw. 

something  like  panic,  and  the  ^"^   How.rd  or  EfflDgJum 

~         .  ,  I         ,1       T^    1  (Dil  later  Earl  of  fiottinibuD 

Spanish  commander,  toe  Duke      (isgg-ieM) 

of  Medina  Sidonia,  ordered  the 

ships  to  cut  their  cables  and  to  stand  out  for  open  water. 

He  expected  to  resume  his  position  at  daylight,  but  so 

difficult  a  move  was  full  of  peril :  the  ships  could  not  work 
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back  to  their  old  aachorage,  and  sb  the  day  wore  on  the 
wind  rose  to  a  gale.  The  Spaniards  were  in  danger  of  drift- 
ing helplessly  upon  a  lee  shore,  while  the  EngliEh  ships, 
led  chiefly  by  Drake,  kept  pouring  in  a  deadly  and  rapid  fire 
at  close  range :  they  sank  some  ships  and  battered  others 
with  such  awful  slaughter  that  blood  flowed  from  the  scup- 
pers. In  spite  of  themselves,  the  Spanish  were  driven 
northward ;  panic  spread  among  the  soldiers  and  sailors, 
and  even  when,  after  a  day  or  two,  the  weather  moderated, 
they  dared  not  sail  back  to  meet  the  dreaded  English 
who  were  blocking  the  way.  When  nearly  one  third  of 
the  host  was  already  killed  or  wounded,  Medina  Sidonia 
decided  to  sail  northward  round  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  so  to  make  his  way  home  as  best  he  could :  he  bad 
still  about  a  hundred  ships,  but  his  men's  courage  was 
gone,  and  they  were  haunted  by  deadly  sit^kness.  Most 
of  the  ships  rounded  the  north  of  Scotland,  but  supplies 
and  water  gave  out.  In  search  of  food  some  of  them 
entered  Irish  ports,  where  they  were  attacked  by  the  wild 
Irish  and  killed  in  thousands,  and  by  the  English  officials 
in  Ireland  many  others  were  put  to  death.  The  sea,  too, 
claimed  its  victims ;  at  Sligo,  on  flve  miles  of  shore,  eleven 
hundred  bodies  of  drowned  Spaniards  were  counted.  One 
third  of  Medina  Sidonia's  force  reached  Spain,  but  the 
pestilence  contracted  in  the  ships  carried  off  the  greater 
part  even  of  these  survivors. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  spread  only  slowly,  and 
Philip's  dull  mind  was  long  in  grasping  its  real  mean- 
Eiiiabeth'  ''^^'     Meanwhile  the  English  suffered  griev- 

traitmsnt  of  ously  from  the  parsimony  of  the  queen.  To 
h»rdBfBndBn.,  j^cet  the  array  of  Spain  she  allowed  to  the 
ships  provisions  for  a  week  and  powder  for  only  one 
day's  bard  fighting  ;  even  of  stores  and  ammunition 
taken  from  the  enemy  she  required  the  strictest  ac- 
count, and  for  want  of  proper  clothes,  food,  and  care, 
many  of  her  defenders  died.     It  was  not  Elizabeth's  fore- 
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sight  that  won  success.  Victory  was  dae  to  the  spirit  and 
courage  ol  private  gentlemen  like  Burghley,  who  equipped 
considerahle  forces  at 
their  own  expense.  In 
the  face  of  foreign 
aggression  even  deep 
religions  differences 
were  half  forgotten, 
and  the  Spaniards,  had 
thoy  landed,  would 
have  been  met  at  every 
step  by  dogged  obsti- 
nacy that  must  hare 
proved  fatal  to  them. 
It  is  doubtful  that 
Ixird  Howard  of  Ef- 
fingham, who  led  the 
English  on  the  sea, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
it  is  not  doubtful  that 
Englishmen  of  that 
faith  stood  by  their 
queen  in  the  hour  of 
trial,  and  that  the  pa- 

triotfsm  aroused  by  the    Th«  m^p  REPRrsBHra  teh  Pboporthim  ur 
Armada  finally  ruined  ^"'""•'"  *"  ^^  ^™="  '''"■ 

the    Roman    Catholic  from  i),.  im,c  of  ,he  Ammd^ 

cause  in  England. 

Elizabeth  had  no  enthusiasm  for  Protestant  doctrine, 
and  was  resolved  to  destroy  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
^^^,  .  Catholic  opposition  to  her  policy.  She  re- 
ntier lowudi  formed,  but  would  not  abolish,  the  old  eccle- 
PntMrtut  nom-  giastical  system,  which  still  included  govern- 
ment by  bishops  and  the  use,  in  public  wor- 
ship, of  the  surplice  and  other  vestments  and  of  written 
prayers.     Many  wished  radical  changes,  and  denounced 
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the  retention  of  bo  much  that  belonged  to  Borne.  Id  the 
"Mar-prelate"  tracts,  issaed  during  the  reign  by  the 
extreme  ProteBtant  party,  already  called  the  "  Puritans," 
the  convocation  of  the  clergy  was  called  a  "  house  of 
devilB,"  and  the  ArchbtBhop  of  Canterbury,  "  Beelzebub, 
the  chief  of  the  deriU."  A  pleasantry  of  the  time  was  to 
call  Anglican  doctors  of  dirinity  "doctors  of  deviltry." 
Cartwright,  the  leader  of  the  party  in  the  Church  vhich 
favoured  Presbyterianism,  pronounced  worthy  of  death 
the  BOK^lled  "heretics"  who  opposed  bim,  and  sliowed 
what  might  be  expected  if  his  party  got  the  upper  hand. 
Many  Puritans  remained  within  the  Church  in  the  hope 
of  completing  further  reforms,  but  some  withdrew.  Bobert 
Browne,  a  relative  of  Cecil,  was  the  leader  of  the  most 
important  group  of  these  "  Separatists."  It  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  their  numbers,  but  they  became  steadily  more 
formidable,  and  in  the  next  century  overthrew  for  a  time 
both  Church  and  throne.  To  advise  her  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  Elisabeth  appointed  an  Ecclesiastical 
Commission ;  by  1565  her  Church  policy  was  defined  in 
certain  "Advertisements"  issued  by  Parker,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ;  and  henceforth  the  scruples  of  the  Puritan 
clergy  met  with  no  respect.  In  the  presence  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  other  bishops  at  London,  a  former  objector 
named  Cole  stood  arrayed  in  the  surplice  and  other  vest- 
ments which  the  Puritans  hated,  and  the  clergy  were  re- 
quired to  declare  briefly  in  writing,  on  the  spot,  and  with- 
out equivocation,  whether  they  would  or  would  not  con- 
form to  this  model.  Obedience,  so  exacted,  carried  with  it 
no  conviction  ;  but  the  alternative  to  obedience  was  to  cut 
loose  from  the  Church  and  to  incur  the  penalties  of  treasoo 
for  denying  the  royal  supremacy  in  ecclesiastical  matters. 
Parker  and  Grindal,  successive  Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury, were  not  persecutors;  but  when,  in  1683,  Whitgift 
became  Archbishop  the  Separatists  experienced  every  ex- 
treme of  persecution.    The  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
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hitherto  msde  ase  of  as  a  temporary  board,  became  Ib 
1583  a  permaneat  body  of  more  than  forty  clergymen  and 
laymeo,  clothed  with  the  fall  powers  of  the  crown  in 
ecclesiastical  matters.  Henceforth  known  as  the  Court  of 
High  CommisBion,  it  enforced  severe  diacipline  within 
the  Ghnrch,  BuperriBed  the  work  of  the  schools  and  col- 
leges, inquired  into  the  private  life  of  the  <^rgy,  and 
fined,  imprisoned,  or  deprived  them  at  will.  In  1683  two 
Separatists,  Thacker  and  Coping,  were  hanged  for  dis- 
tributing Browne's  books.  Then  for  ten  years  the  Pari- 
taus  had  comparative  peace,  though  the  Bomanists  were 
still  hanged,  sometimes  in  batches  of  a  dozen  at  a  time. 
But  in  1693  Parliament  took  new  action.  To  dispute  the 
qneen'e  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  to  attend  unauthorized 
religious  meetings,  or  to  refuse  to  go  to  church,  was  now 
to  incttr  the  penalty  of  imprisonment;  if  within  three 
months  the  accused  persons  did  not  conform  to  the 
Established  Church,  they  were  to  leare  the  realm ;  if  they 
failed  finally  to  comply  with  the  law,  they  were  to  be 
hanged.  After  this  act  was  passed,  the  work  of  repreesioa 
came  within  the  jurisdiction  ot  common  law  judges  and 
courts.  Henry  Barrow,  John  Greenwood,  and  John  Penry, 
all  men  of  education,  were  hanged  in  the  spring  of  1593, 
and  many  others  died  in  prison.  Persecution  often  pro- 
motes instead  of  silencing  religious  dissent ;  the  Inde- 
pendents increased  in  numbers,  and  when  Elizabeth  died 
she  left  to  James  and  to  James's  unhappy  son  a  problem 
solved  only  after  civil  war  and  revolution.  The  solution — 
that  of  mutual  toleration — would  have  been  acceptable  to 
few  on  either  side  in  the  early  days  of  the  struggle.  Bat 
persecution  wrought  a  good  of  which  Elizabeth  and  her 
advisers  did  not  dream.  It  deepened  religions  convic- 
tion; it  made  many  Englishmen  restless  at  home,  and 
nltimately  in  the  next  reign  drove  them  abroad  to  found 
in  the  wilds  of  America  states  dominated  by  new  views  of 
religious  and  civil  polity. 
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The  story  of  the  Elizabethan  seamen,  which  ie  coa- 
neeted  not  remotely  with  the  religions  strife  of  the  time, 
haa  the  fascination  of  new  adTenture.  On 
ThBranbrtiuu.  Elizabeth's  accession,  Spain  and  Portugal 
were  the  only  European  states  with  domin- 
ions across  the  se&B,  and  almost  from  the  ontset  her  sea- 
men attacked  Spain.  International  law  hardly  existed, 
piracy  was  almost  respectable,  and  the  lust  of  gain  was  for- 
tified by  religious  passion,  which  justified  any  attack  upon 
Spain.  The  most  notable  of  the  English  "sea-dogs"  was 
John  Hawkins,  the  founder  of  the  English  slave-trade. 
In  the  Spanish -American  colonies  the  natives  began,  for 
some  unexplained  reason,  to  die  oS  like  flies  soon  after  the 
Spanish  conquest.  The  Spaniards  found  that  the  Afri- 
can negro  was  useful  as  a  substitute,  and  the  trade  in 
these  slaves  assumed  great  importance,  and  was  guarded 
as  a  strict  monopoly.  But  Hawkins  desired  a  share  in  it, 
and  in  1563  he  seized  several  hundreds  of  negroes  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa  and  carried  them  to  America.  The 
planters  eagerly  bought  them  at  prices  lower,  no  donbt, 
than  the  monopoly  permitted,  and  Hawkins  made  hand- 
some profits.  A  second  expedition  was  successful,  but  a 
third,  in  1S67,  proved  a  failure,  for  Hawkins  fell  in  with 
a  superior  Spanish  force  and  lost  many  men  and  much 
property,  though  he  and  his  yonng  nephew,  Francis 
Drake,  got  safely  back  to  England.  Henceforth  Drake 
becomes  the  leader  in  the  assaults  upon  Spain.  He  was 
not,  like  Hawkins,  a  trader,  but  rather  a  naval  freebooter, 
acting  usually  with  the  covert  sanction  of  his  sovereign. 
He  haunted  the  Spanish  Main,  as  the  sea  adjacent  to  the 
American  continent  was  called,  and  sometimes  secured 
rich  booty.  The  gold  and  silver  of  the  Pacific  coast  of 
America  were  brought  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  carried  across,  usually  on  mules,  to  the  Atlantic 
side  to  be  shipped  to  Europe.  Drake  resolved  to  invade 
the  Pacific  coast,  which  was  still  a  Spanish  preserve.    He 
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set  oat  ID  1577,  worked  his  way  for  sizteea  daye  through 
the  tortuous  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  then,  in  his  one  re- 
maining ship,  waa  tossed  by  a  fierce  storm  for  flfty-three 
days  on  the  limitlesB  waters  eouth  of  Cape  Horn,  which  he 
was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  discover.     Finally,  sailing  north- 
ward, he  found  it  easy  to  enter  and  plunder  the  Spanish 
seaports  on  the  Pacific,  where  foreign  inarauders  had  been 
hitherto  unknown.     He  raised  the  English  flag  on  a  spot 
probably    within    the    present 
State   of  Ciilifornia,  and,  long 
before  Sew  England  was  found- 
ed, called   the   country  "New 
Albion."    He  had  a  naive  plan 
to  get  back  into  tho  Atlantic  by 
a  sea-paasage  at  the  north   of 
the  American   coiitincnt;  but, 
failing  to  find  it,  he  rciolved  to 
reach  home  by  going  round  Asia 
and  Africa,  and  in  1580  he  ar- 
rived in  England,  having  sailed 
round  the  world.     His  voyage  ^^^  francis  Pba«b 

proved  raomentons;  he  had  car-  (ims-isss). 

ried  the  English  flag  into  new 

regions,  and  Englishmen  felt  henceforth  that  the  whole 
world  waa  open  to  their  maritime  enterprise. 

During  the  forty-four  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  Par- 
liament was  called  together  but  thirteen  times ;  there  was 
thus  on  an  average  a  session  only  once  in 

ing  so  rarely,  it  was  impossible  that  it  should 
control  the  policy  of  the  Government.  Elizabeth  said 
that  already  there  were  laws  enough,  and  she  had  no  desire 
to  see  Parliament  busy  in  making  new  ones.  What  she 
expected  from  it  was  votes  of  money,  and  her  parsimony 
made  her  in  some  degree  independent  even  of  this.  On 
the  whole,  she  showed  great  tact  in  dealing  with  successive 
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ParliamentB.  They  tried  to  interfere  in  her  Church  policy, 
protested  against  her  grants  of  monopolies,  and  shoved 
in  other  ways  a  disposition  to  make  their  power  real. 
When  obliged  to  give  way,  Elizabeth  did  it  with  a  grace 
that  won  their  hearts.  Throughont  her  reign  Parliament 
was  strongly  Protestant,  but  toward  the  end  we  find  Puri- 
tanism becoming  anpopular,  perhaps  owing  both  to  the 
strong  pressure  of  the  crown  and  to  the  narrow  vehemence 
of  the  Puritans  themselves. 

The  greatest  event  of  the  later  days  of  Elizabeth  was 
a  revolt  in  Ireland,  where  things  had  gone  badly  since 
Henry  VIII's  time.     Ireland  was  supposed, 
^^^  like  England,  to  have  become  Protestant,  but 

no  attempt  bad  been  made  to  teach  Protes- 
tant doctrines ;  even  Mary  could  find  no  Protestant  heresy 
there,  and  the  people  clung  fervently  to  the  old  faith. 
But  differences  of  race 
are  even  more  vital 
than  those  of  faith, 
and  it  was  the  Catho- 
lic Uary  who  began  to 
plant  English  settlers 
in  Ireland  and  to  re- 
model the  country  on 
English  lines.  The 
Irish  were  suspicious 
of  the  attempts  to 
Anglicize  their  coun- 
try, and  in  Elizabeth's 
reign  three  bloody  re- 
hellions  broke   out. 

R„H>«r  n.v.K.,..     F  F    .,  '^^^y    ""^^^     P"''^    "^ 

MOBKKt    lJEVeHEi:X,     tARL   OF    ILBBII  ,  1-..,        i 

(i567-ifioi>  '■"^  country  little  less 

than  a  shambles,  and 

the  terrible  character  of  the  problem  at  last  led  Elizabeth 

to  send  to  Ireland  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  favoured  courtier 
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of  her  later  years.  The  laet  and  moat  formidable  of  the 
rebels  wae  the  great  Earl  of  Tyrooe.  Elizabeth,  who  shared 
the  English  contempt  and  dislike  for  the  Irish,  sternly 
forbade  Essex  to  make  terms  vith  Tyrone  withoat  her  con- 
sent. But  Essex,  spoiled  by  favour,  was  rash  and  head- 
strong. He  treated  with  Tyrone  ;  it  was  charged  that  he 
had  promised  to  restore  papal  supremacy  in  Ireland,  and 
finally  when  be  returned  to  England  withoat  leave  Eliza- 
beth's anger  burst  forth.  The  earl  himself  made  things 
worse  by  his  folly.  Madly  jealous  of  rivals  at  court,  he 
took  up  arms  in  the  hope  of  forcing  Elizabeth  to  call  a 
new  Parliament  and  to  change  her  advisers.  The  wild 
scheme  completely  failed,  and  for  his  treason  Essex  went 
to  the  block  in  1601. 

Essex's  death  left   Robert  Cecil,   son    of   the   great 
Bnrghley,  supreme  in  Elizabeth's  councils,  but  her  own 

end    was     near,    and     she     died     in    1(103. 
^J^''       Throughout  her  reign  she  hud  been  frankly 

worldly,  with  little  delicacy  or  scruple.  The 
liinguage  of  piety  on  her  lips  had  no  very  deep  meaning, 
and  for  the  quiet  pleasures  of  art  and  literature  she  showed 
no  taste.  She  danced,  hunted,  dressed  elaborately,  and 
almost  to  the  very  end  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  the 
gaieties  of  the  court.  Yet  her  last  years  must  have  been 
wretched.  There  was  no  one  of  her  own  rank  near  her 
and  she  was  lonely  and  often  melancholy  and  peevish. 
With  all  her  faults  Elizabeth  had  the  quality  that  a  great 
minister,  a  descendant,  too,  of  Burghley,  ascribed  to  Vic- 
toria, that  of  underntanding  thoroughly  the  mind  of  her 
people.  She  saw  what  was  practicable  in  politics  and  in 
religion  and  did  it.  Under  her  England  faced  and  over- 
came difficulties  of  enormous  magnitude,  and  in  meeting 
them  she  gained,  though  it  would  be  too  much  to  say  that 
she  held  to  the  end,  the  passionate  love  of  her  subjects. 
A  spirit  of  independence  was  abroad,  and  Parliament  was 
beginning  at  the  last  to  assume  a  new  tone  which  her  im- 
21 
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perions  temper  could  hardly  brook.  Yet  she  remaloed  a 
despot.  It  was  under  the  two  kings  who  succeeded  her 
that  the  struggle  between  the  new  and  the  old  spirit  ad- 
Tftuced  to  the  cUmax  of  revolution. 

SoMKAar  OF  DiTES 
The  Renaissance  movement  wis  at  its  height  when  Benry  VIII 
came  to  the  throne.  Eraemas,  the  leader  in  spreading  the  new  learn- 
ing, visited  Henry  VIII,  but  foreign  wars  attracted  chief  attention. 
In  AngDst,  1S18,  the  French  lost  the  Battle  of  the  i^pnrs.  and  in 
Sej^teuber  the  Scots  were  orerwhelmed  at  Flodden  Field. 
Wolsey  became  Cardinal  and  Lord  Chancellor  in  1515,  and  Papal 
Legate  in  1616.  By  1S2S  Henr;  had  decided  to  throw  his  influence 
with  Prance  against  Spain  and  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  In  1027  the 
question  ot  the  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine  was  raised.  TFolsej 
fell  in  1529,  and  in  that  year  began  to  sit  the  "  Seven  Tears'  Parlia- 
ment," which  effected  the  final  breach  with  Rome.  Under  penalties 
of  Prmmunire  the  clergy  were  forced  In  1581  to  accept  Henry's 
chnrch  policy.  An  act  stopping  all  appeals  to  Rome  was  passed  in 
1533,  and  Cranmer  in  that  year  pronounced  Henry's  marriage  with 
Catherine  void  and  that  with  Anne  Boleyn  legal.  In  1584  Parlla- 
neat  abolished  the  anthority  of  the  Pope  In  England,  and  !■ 
168&  the  Act  of  Snpremaey  gave  Henry  the  title  of  Supreme 
Head  on  earth  «f  the  Church  of  England.  In  1535  Fisher  and 
More  went  to  the  block,  and  Thomas  Cromwell  was  made  Vicar-Qen- 
eraL  Henry  disBoWed  the  lesser  monasteries  In  1S86,  and  in 
that  and  the  neit  year  occurred  the  insurrections  known  as  the  "  Pil- 
grimage of  Orace."  The  remaining  monasteries  were  dissolved 
In  1&S9,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Act  of  the  Six  Articles  enforced 
with  severe  penalties  the  acceptance  of  the  chief  Roman  Catholic  doc- 
trines. Cromwell  was  executed  in  1540.  Henry  VIII  died  in  1547. 
The  ProteetorSoraerset  defeated  the  Scots  at  Pinkie  in  lS47inavain 
attempt  to  force  a  marriage  between  Bdward  VI  and  Wary  Queen  of 
Scots.  The  first  Prayer- Book  of  Edward  VI  was  established  la 
1&49  by  an  Act  of  Uniformity  that  made  Protestant  worship  com- 
pulsory. The  Protector  Somerset  was  executed  in  looS,  and  in  that 
year  the  second  act  of  Uniformity  enforced  the  more  Protestant 
Second  Prayer-Booh  of  Edward  VI-  Edward's  death  in  1553  was 
followed  in  1553  by  Mary's  Act  of  Parliament  annnlling  all  the 
laws  concerning  religion  made  In  his  reign,  and  active  persecu- 
tion ot  Protestants  soon  began.     Mary  lost  Calais  in  1658,  and  her 
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deftth  in  tbe  SBme  fear  brought  the  restorBtioii  of  Proteatantism.  In 
lSo9  an  Act  of  Saprenac;  made  the  breach  with  Rftme  perniB- 
neat,  and  an  Act  of  Uniformitf  re-enforced,  with  slig'ht  cbangeB, 
the  Prajer-Book  of  Edward  TI.  Elizabeth  began  eevere  treat- 
meot  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  1563,  and  the  Tbirtj-nlne  Articles 
of  1S68  made  Protestant  doctrine  as  veil  as  worship  compulsor}'  for 
the  clergy.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  took  refnge  in  England  in  1G68. 
Insurrection  in  her  favour  broke  out  in  166&,  and  in  1570  the  Pope 
Plus  T  t§8aed  a  bull  releasing  England  from  allegiance  to 
Etlzaheth.  Active  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics  followed.  In 
1577  Drake  i»egan  his  voyage  round  the  world.  Whitgift,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  began  the  severe  repression  of  the  Puritans 
in  1583  with  the  aid  of  the  High  Commission  Court.  In  1S8S  Eliza- 
beth openly  aided  the  Dutch  revolt  against  Philip  11.  A  new  con- 
spiracy to  put  Mary  on  the  throne  was  discovered  in  1586.  Mary  was 
exeenled  In  1587,  and  the  Hpanlsh  Armada  was  defeated  In 
1588.  Elizabeth's  tnvourite,  Leicester,  died  in  1586,  Walsingham  in 
~  15tN>,  and  Burghley  in  15&8.  Essex's  insurrection  and  execution 
took  place  in  1601,  and  the  queen  died  in  1603. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Tbe  England  of  Elixftbetli 

England  was  more  orderly  under  the  Tudors  than  in 
any  previoud  age,  and  to  check  the  lawless  elements  in  the 

land  both  Henry  VIII  and  Eliswheth,  like 
^■^         Henry  VII,  made  great  use  of  the  Conrt  of 

the  Star  Chamber.  It  often  acted  tyrannically; 
it  punished  jurieB  for  verdicts  displeasing  to  the  Qovern- 
ment,  imposed  heavy  and  unjust  fines,  put  men  in  the  pil- 
lory, whipped  them,  or  cut  off  their  hands  and  ears ;  but 
its  work  showed  that  the  Government  was  strong,  and 
that  the  riotous  scenes  of  the  fifteenth  century  were  not 
to  be  repeated,  Henry  VIII  gave  new  boroughs  represen- 
tation in  Parliament  at  his  discretion,  and  had  always 
an  obedient  majority.  So,  on  the  whole,  had  Elizabeth. 
There  was  no  one  to  dispute  the  sovereign's  authority,  bnt 
the  work  of  government  was  carried  on  with  a  steadily 
diminished  shedding  of  blood.  Henry  VIII  took  human 
life  almost  at  will ;  under  Elizabeth  only  those  guilty  of 
real  crimes  againat  the  state  went  to  the  block. 

The  intellectual  changes  of  the  time  began  with  what 
is  called  the  Xew  Learning,  a  breaking  away  of  men's 

minds  from  the  study  of  theology  alone  to  a 
j^^^j^  varied  range  of    human  interests   hitherto 

neglected.  About  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  first  Oxford,  and  then  Cambridge,  took  up 
the  study  of  Greek  with  enthusiasm,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  New  Testament  helped  men  to  think  more 
independently  about  religion.    For  this  very  reason  Greek 
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was  feared  by  the  old  orthodoxy,  much  as  in  modem 
times  science  has  been  feared ;  but  this  did  not  prevent  a 
passionate  devotion  to  classical  art  and  literatare.  Queen 
Elizabeth  startled  Oxford  by  a  speech  in  Greek ;  Roger 
Ascham,  paying  s  chance  visit  to  Lady  Jane  Grey,  found 
her  reading  with  delight  a  dialogue  of  Plato  in  the  orig- 
inal Greek,  and  many  of  both  sexes  shared  her  tastes. 
Scholars,  like  Srasmns,  scorned  to  use  any  but  an  ancient 
tongue.  Y^t  the  chief  intellectnal  interest  of  the  Tudor 
period  ia  not  in  this  revival  of  antiquity,  but 
bint  of  Eigiiah  iu  a  marvellous  outburst  of  genius  in  English 
Litenwre.  literature.     Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  author  of 

'  '  The  Arcadia,  and  Edmund  Spenser,  anther 
of  The  Faerie  Queene,  were  older  contemporaries  of  a 
mightier  genius.  Shakespeare  is  one  of  the  world's  mas- 
ter minds.  He  found  in  Eng- 
lish a  tongue  fit  to  express  his 
highest  thoughts,  and  made  it  a 
classic  language,  to  rank  hence- 
forth with  the  beat:  it  com- 
pleted England's  equipment 
for  a  full  and  rich  national  life. 
Marlowe  and  Ben  Jonson  wrote 
plays  only  inferior  to  Shake- 
speare's, and  the  age  was  great 
enough  to  understand  and  ap- 
preciate its  beat  minds.  The 
dramatists  pleased  the  court 
and  the  town.     For  the  relig-  (inst-isie) 

ious   world    Hooker  wrote    in 

majestic  English  prose  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity  in  defence 
of  the  Chnrch  of  England  as  Elizabeth  finally  settled  it. 
Francis  Bacon,  the  first  to  see  the  importance  of  the 
modem  methods  of  experiment  and  obeervation  in  the 
study  of  nature,  was  famous  before  the  queen  died.  It  ts 
a  splendid  galaxy  of  names  which  gives  England  hence- 
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forth  a  high  place  in  the  iutellectaal  World.  The  modern 
era  has  never  Burpasaed  those  who  stand  pre-eminent  at  its 
beginning. 

The  leaders  of  the  time  were  manj-eided.     Sir  Philip 
Sidney  waa  not  only  a  poet,  but  a  soldier  and  a  religious 

enthusiast :  he  died  in  Holland  fighting  for 
^^^^^'  the  ProteBtant  canse,  saying,  on  bis  last  day, 

"  I  would  not  change  my  joy  for  the  empire 
of  the  world  " ;  he  planned  also  to  rival  in  the  New  World 
the  exploits  of  Drake.  The  chivalry  of  such  men  was  not 
less  daring  than  the  earlier  chivalry  of  the  crusaders,  and 
it  was  deeper,  stronger,  and  more  human.  Protestant 
fervour  linked  itself  with  the  love  of  adventure  and  the 
desire  to  grow  rich.  Frobisher  and  Davis  tried  to  find  a 
passage  at  the  north  of  A  merica,  by  which  England  might 
the  more  easily  trade  with  Asia,  Sir  Hugh  AVilloughby 
and  Sir  Kichard  Chancellor  had  before  them  tried  to  reach 
Asia  hy  sailing  round  the  north  of  Norway  and  Russia. 
Willoughby  perished  in  the  Arctic  Sea,  but  Chancellor 
landed  somewhere  near  the  modern  Archangel,  made  his 
way  to  Moficow,  was  surprised  to  find  it  a  city  not  unlike 
London,  and  in  effect  discovered  Kussia  for  English  trade. 
English  merchants  traded  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  went 
to  Turkey  and  lands  farther  east.  They  sailed  into  the 
southern  seas,  ready  either  to  trade  or  to  fight  the  hated 
Spaniard;  Sil* Richard  Grenville,  in  The  Revenge,  met  in 
1591  a  superior  Spanish  force  off  the  Azores,  and  died 
with  the  splendid  courage  described  in  Tennyson's  famous 
ballad.  Englishmen  finally  sailed  round  the  Capo  of 
Good  Hope,  but  there  the  Dutch  had  preceded  them,  and 
already  powerful  Dutch  companies  were  trading  in  India 
when  in  1600  Elizabeth  gave  a  charter  to  the  East  India 
Company,  which  was  destined  to  play  so  great  a  part  in 
English  commerce  and  empire. 

When  this  spirit  of  adventure  was  once  aroused,  Eng- 
land could  never  again  be  the  same  island  state.    Colo- 
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niziog  effort  failed,  it  is  trae,  for  the  time.    Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  tried  without  aaccesB  to  fonnd  a  settlement  in 

what  we  know  as  Virginia.  Though  the  ships 
^*'^|V         of  Spain  alono  were  four  times  as  namerona 

as  those  of  England  in  Nowfonndland,  Sir 
Hamphrey  Gilbert  raised  there  the  English  flag  in  1683. 
But  not  until  long  after  Elisabeth's  time  was  the  English 
claim  Anally  aecnre,  and  this  shadowy  colony  was  all  that 
she  ruled  beyond  the  two  islands.  Yet  in  trade,  if  not  in 
territory,  England  saw  a  vast  expansion,  which  involved 
complete  reorganization.  The  old  guilds  abused  their 
powers,  and  by  narrow  restrictions  had  forced  trade  to 
leave  the  towns  for  villages  where  the  guilds  had  no  con- 
trol. At  last  under  Edward  VI  the  gnilds  were  finally 
destroyed,  and,  though  it  was  long  before  monopolies 
died,  there  was  then  a  steady  growth  towards  freer  com- 
petition. Capital  was  embarking  in  trade,  and  10  per 
cent,  a  reasonable  rate  for  the  time,  was  allowed  by  law 
for  interest  on  money.  Great  trading  companies  grew 
up  —  the  Russian  Company,  the  Levant  Company  for 
trade  with  Turkey,  the  Guinea  Company  for  African 
trade,  and,  finally,  in  1600,  the  East  India  Company  itself. 
Each  company  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  its  own  branch 
of  trade. 

English  commercial  development  was  aided  by  religions 
persecution  on  the  Continent.     Refugees  from  the  Low 

Countries  and'  from  France  carried  to  Eng- 
^'^^^""    land  the  arts  of  lace-making  and  silk-weaving, 

and  also  improvements  in  cloth  maoafacture. 
Parliament  gave  special  customs  favours  to  goodS' import- 
ed in  English  vessels,  and  to  encourage  the  fishing  indus- 
try, a  fish  diet  on  fast-days  was  made  of  civil,  thongh  no 
longer  of  religions,  obligation.  To  preserve  the  superior- 
ity of  English  wool  the  export  of  living  sheep  was  still 
prohibited.  London  became  perhaps  the  most  important 
commercial  centre  in  the  world,  displacing  Antwerp,  haU 
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ruined  hj  the  Dnke  of  Alva;  already  London  had  more 
than  125,000  inhabitants,  and  the  fact  alarmed  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  in  vain  forbade  the  further  extension  of 
the  city. 

A  few  of  the  old  nobility  who  snrvived,  if  they  were 
not  ruined  by  the  extravagance  of  court  life,  still  kept  up 

baronial  state,  robbed,  however,  of  all  military 
•wiodtm'        menace.     An  earl  or  an  archbishop  would 

have  in  his  house  many  dependents,  among 
them  often  gentlemen,  who  lived  on  their  patron's  bounty, 
and  were  at  leisure  to  cultivate  literature  or  art.  Agri- 
culture improved,  for  at  least  the  smaller  gentry  paid  per> 
Bonal  attention  to  their  estates.  There  was  now  a  greater 
variety  in  garden  products,  and  in  consequence  better 
food  for  both  man  and  beast.  The  landholding  classes 
were  again  growing  rich,  and  rank  depended  upon  income 
rather  than  upon  birth ;  the  baron  of  the  earlier  age  had 
farmed  only  to  support  his  numerous  retainers,  the  land- 
holder of  Elizabeth's  time  farmed  to  make  money.  Wool 
was  the  chief  source  of  wealth,  but  by  the  middle  of 
Elizabeth's  reign  beef  and  wheat  were  profitable.  Yet  the 
lot  of  the  labourer  did  not  improve.  The  old  patriarchal 
relations  were  gone,  and  the  labourers  now  worked  for  a 
money  wage ;  but,  owing  to  the  quantities  of  precious 
metals  brought  from  America,  the  purchasing  power  of 
gold  and  silver  coins  declined,  while  the  rate  of  wages 
did  not  greatly  increase.  The  proper  care  of  the  poor 
had  indeed  become  already  a  burning  question  for  legis- 
lators. Medieval  England  had  solved  it,  as  it  is  in  part 
solved  in  America  now,  by  voluntary  charity.  But  the 
breakdown  of  the  manorial  system,  the  desolation  of  the 
monasteries  and  of  the  guilds,  which  had  helped  the  poor, 
and  the  debasement  of  the  coinage  through  which  a  shil- 
ling came  to  be  worth  little  more  than  half  its  former 
value,  all  combined  to  make  the  claims  of  the  poor  urgent. 
In  1636,  the  very  year  when  the  destruction  of  the  mon- 
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asteries  began,  Henry  Till  paesed  an  act  for  helping  the 
disabled  poor,  bnt  it  was  not  until  the  end  of  Elizabeth's 

reign,  in  1601,  that  a  Poor  Law  was  enacted 
rfiaoi'  Si^i^i?  two  or  three  OTereeers  in  each  parish 

power  to  tax  the  inhabitantB  to  provide  for 
the  poor.  From  that  time  Poor  Laws  have  been  impor- 
tant in  English  social  life. 

Id  Tudor  England  art  secured  no  great  triatnphs. 
Holbein,  a  famous  painter,  was  in  Henry  VIII's  service, 
^  but  he  was  a  foreigner.     An  English  school 

unbiuoton,        of  painting  did  not  develop  until  Elisabeth's 
'"^  ***      time,  and  it  does  not  rank  high  in  the  his- 
tory of  art.     Gothic  architecture  reached  its  last  phase 
and  glory  under  Henry  VII  in  the  Perpendicular  style. 
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Bailt  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

and  there  was  nothingcreativein  the  changes  of  the  Tudor 
age ;  England  followed  the  Continent  in  what  is  known  as 
the  Renaissance  style — a  revival  of  the  columns,  arches, 
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entablatures,  and  omamente  of  cIobbIc  days.  Few  churches 
were  built,  as  already  there  were  more  than  Protestantism 
required  ;  bat  the  new  landholders  built  great  mansions, 
ranged  round  coort-yards  like  the  earlier  castle,  thongh 
with  no  thought  of  defence.  The  wide  windows,  filled 
with  glass,  looked  out  upon  the  open  country,  and  there 
were  no  fortified  approaches.     The  standard  of  living  had 


revivod  cIubiucbI  style  in  lis 


greatly  improved  ;  even  the  smaller  houses  had  chim- 
neys, carpets  were  common,  and  beautiful  tapestry  was 
much  used.  Chairs  and  stools  were  sometimes  padded 
for  greater  comfort,  and  in  the  huge  beds,  hang  also 
with  tapestry,  pillows  had  displaced  the  former  log  of 
wood.  Often  rooms  were  decorated  with  fiowers  or  green 
boughs,  and  sweet-smelling  herbs  were  strewn  on  the 
floors. 
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The  roads  were  still  so  bad  that  carriages  were  almost 
unktiowii ;  a  team  of  six  liorses  was  sometimes  used  for 
even  a  two-wheeled  cart,  bnt  towards  the  end 
^^^"'*  of  the  reign  the  pavements  in  London  im- 
proved, and  some  carriages  were  to  be  seen  in 
the  streets.  In  society  there  was  little  of  refinement  in 
our  modern  sense.  Elizabeth  spat  upon  a  courtier  whose 
attire  did  not  please  her ;  she  boxed  another's  ears,  and  she 
tickled  the  back  of  the  £arl  of  Leicester  when  he  knelt 
before  her  to  receive  his  earldom.  From  the  queen  down 
through  the  upper  classes  swearing  was  fashionable  and 


POBTCOK   OF    IIaDIIOH   HaII, 

Showing  in  greatar  detail  a  part  of  Clie  Elizabethan  fa^ado  and  of  the  terraced 
garden. 

looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  breeding,  but  those  of  lower 
rank  who  swore  were  fined.  Immorality  was  certainly 
more  open  and  shameless  then  than  now.  There  were 
gross  scenes  in  the  London  streets,  and  from  unbridled 
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pFofligscj  some  ot  the  finest  spirits  of  the  time  sank,  we 
know,  to  early  graves.  As  mnch  could,  no  doubt,  be  said 
of  portions  of  modern 
English  society,  but  un- 
der Elizabeth  ethical 
standards  were  not  high, 
and  this  may  account  for 
some  of  the  narrowness 
and  rigidity  of  the  Puri- 
tans, who,  like  the  early 
Christians,  found  them- 
selves in  revolt  against 
a  surrounding  world, 
which  paid  little  heed  to 
Christian  morals. 

A  writer  of  the  time 
calls  it  an  age  of  sham. 
There  was  an  ill -regu- 
lated taste  for  splendour 
such     as     Henry     VIII  ""' """ 

showed  on  "  The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold."  Wolaey 
kept  eight  hundred  servants  in  York  House,  and  was 
surrounded  by  a  pompons  array  whenever  ho  went  out. 
To  appear  the  better  figures,  men  padded  their 
stockings  to  show  good  calves,  wore  thick 
cork  soles  to  seem  taller,  and  adorned  themselves  with 
bracelets  and  ear-rings.  Extravagance  in  dress  showed 
great  extremes.  A  single  pair  of  the  short  breeches  known 
as  trunk  hose  cost  £100.  Coats  were  often  slashed  and  of 
brilliant  colours.  Men  wore  great  plumes  of  feathers  of 
divers  colours  in  their  hats.  The  women  followed  the 
rain  and,  in  respect  to  dress,  extravagant  Elizabeth  to 
ridiculous  lengths  ;  they  wore  vast  frizzled  and  sometimes 
homed  erections  on  their  heads,  and  the  huge  ruffs  round 
their  necks  rose  at  the  back  sometimes  as  high  as  this 
head-dress.     Absurd  hoops,  surrounding  the  waist  with  a 
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wire  stracture  that  might  almoBt  be  aBed  as  a  table,  were 
worn  for  a  time,  but  the  usual  laBhion  of  £lizabetb's  time 
among  both  mea  and  women  favoured  long  waists  in  imi- 
tation of  the  queen's  figure.  "  A  ship  was  sooner  rigged 
than  a  woman  "  was  a  contemporary  satire. 

There  were  usually  but  two  meals  a  day — dinner  at 
about  eleven  and  supper  at  five ;  whatever  was  taken  early 
in  the  morning  did  not  yet  rank  as  a  meal. 
Meat,  including  fowl  and  game,  was  cheap ; 
bread,  our  other  staple  besides  meat,  was  little  used,  vege- 
tables like  beans  and  peas  taking  its  place.     The  potato 
and  tea  and  coffee  were  not  yet  familiar  to  Europe.    Wood- 
en  trenchers  and  wooden  spoons 
were  now  superseded  by  pewter  and 
sometimes  by  silver,  and  there  was 
much  glass.    Forks  were  in  com- 
mon use,  hut  only  at  the  very  end 
of  Elizabeth's   reign.      Soap   was 
still  scarce.     Tobacco  was  already 
used    by    many,    notwithstanding 
blasts  against  it  like  those  of  Eliza- 
beth's successor,  James  I.     Owing, 
no  doubt,  to  their  uncleanly  way  of 
living,  plague  still  carried  off  large 
numbers  of  the  poorer  population 
of  the  towns.    Sea  voyages  were  pe- 
" wL'^r  s^HiLAB  to"tiib  '^"li^'''y  fatal  to  human  life ;  it  was 
Mubbbt),  Timb  of  Elika-  estimated  that  within  twenty  years 
=""■  ten  thousand  men  perished  in  Eng- 

Note  iha  curvtj  stock  niij   lish ships from  scurvy.  Theahsence 
by*tiie"wi)oio'l^Ki  "*"  ""    ^^  *  vegetable  diet  was  perhaps  one 
chief  canse  of  this  mortality. 
A  favourite  Sunday  pastime  was  the  baiting  of  bulls 
and  bears  with  dogs.     The  queen  hunted  three  or  four 
days  a  week  down  almost  to  the  very  end  of  her  reign. 
Playing-cards,  familiar  since  1403,  had  become  a  necesaity 
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of  fashionable  life.  Archery  was  still  to  be  seen  on  vil- 
lage greens,  though  the  age  saw  the  final  displacement  of 
the  bow  as  a  military  weapon  by  the  smaller 
fire-arms.  The  tilts  and  tournaments  had 
died  out,  but  gentlemen  still  wore  armoiir  as  a  protec- 
tion in  hand-to-hand  fighting  and  from  the  bullets  of  the 
musket. 

(Aspects  of  the  social  life  of  tbe  time  are  dealt  with  in  the  works 
noted  in  the  previous  chapters.  See  also  Chapters  VIII  and  XI  and 
the  works  referred  to  in  Traill :  Social  England,  vol.  iii.) 


The  long-handled  pike  with  a  nlierp  meUl  point  bnd  dlsplaoed  the  fonner 
Bpeai-.  The  musket  wkk  the  offemivt,  Ihe  pike  the  deftmivt  weapou,  un- 
til a  later  time  when  tJie  bayonet  wu  added  M  the  muBket  sod  made  the 
pike  uuDeoeeearT. 
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CHAPTER  Xir 

The  Stuart  Honarchy  to  the  Execution  of  Charlea  I  > 

(leoa-ieid— 46  jeara) 

James    I  bom  1666;  succeeded  in  Scotland  1567 

"  England  1608 

Charles  I     "     1600;         "  1625 

[The  age  is  one  of  varied  moTemeDts,  but  the  dominant  note  is 
that  of  religious  strife.  The  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War  between  the 
Koman  Catholic  and  Protestant  parties  In  Oerraany  lasted  from  1618 
to  1648,  and  i?as  a  disturbing  factor  in  English  foreign  relations. 
In  France,  after  the  assassination  of  Uenrj  IV  in  1610,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  gained  supreme  power,  and,  Cardinal  as  he  was,  supported 
the  German  Protestants  against  Catholic  Austria,  while  he  crushed 
the  Protestant  party  at  home.  He  died  in  1642  just  when  civil  war 
broke  out  In  England,  and  it  was  Cardinal  Mazarin  who  directed 
French  policy  during  that  contest.  The  unrest  in  Europe  did  not 
check  trade  and  colonial  expansion.  Holland  led  and  England  fol- 
lowed in  commercial  enterprises  in  India.  The  north  of  Ireland  was 
colonized  by  English  and  Scots  in  the  early  days  of  James  I.    In 

'THE  HOUSE  OF  STUART 

HENRT  vn  =  Elliabpth  of  York. 


orsont 

Jamofl  V.  MargMet  =  Earl  of        Fraocea  =  Hencr 

d.  154a.  I  Lennox.  J    Qnj, 

I  Duk«af 

Mary  Queen  or  »;cats  =  Lord  Dnmler.  fiuffolk. 

executed  I!>e7.       I    murdpral  1Sfi7,  | 

I  Ladr  Jane  Qrvs. 

James  VI  of  Rcotlamt  and 

I  of  England,  d.  ia». 
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1607  the  English  founde*!  Virginia,  their  flrst  successful  colon;  in 

America,  and  the  great  colonization  movement  to  New  England  began 
in  1620.  In  the  world  of  thought  the  ferment  vt  the  age  produced 
great  results.  The  Italian  Galileo  (died  1642),  nho  taught  that  the 
earth  mOTes  round  the  sun ;  the  Oernisn  Kepler  (died  1630),  who  dis- 
covered the  laws  governing  the  movements  of  the  planets;  the  Eng- 
lish Harre}'  (died  16S7),  who  discovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood — 
all  did  their  best  worit  in  this  period,  which  is  adorned  also  b;  the 
great  philosopher  Descartes  (died  16S0),  and  by  such  painters  as  Ru- 
bens (died  1640),  Van  D;cl[  (died  1641),  and  Velasquez  (died  1660). 
An  age  which  in  England  had  Shakes[ieare  and  Bacon  at  its  begin- 
ning, and  Milton  at  its  end,  must  take  a  high  place  in  the  history  of 
literature.] 

Week  the  King  of  Scotland  inherited  the  crown  of 
England  the  two  natione  were  permanently  linked  to- 
gether for  better  or  worse.  In  early  Scot- 
fd*tion/of  ^*"'l  '°'^'  races  had  Btruggled  for  eu{ireniacy. 
Scetlukd  ud  In  the '  north  were  the  Picts,  the  ancestors  of 
^^  the  Gaelic  Highlander  of   the  present  day ; 

south  of  them,  on  the  west  coast,  were  the  Scots,  immi- 
grants from  the  land  we  now  know  as  Ireland ;  farther 
soatb  were  the  Britons,  kindred  in  blood  to  the  Welsh, 
but  separated  from  them  by  a  wedge  of  Engl  ish  invaders ; 
and  on  the  east  coast  the  English  themselves  penetrated 
far  north  of  the  Tweed.  At  Carham,  in  1018,  the  English 
invaders  of  Scotland  had  fought  a  strenuons  battle  to  gain 
the  north,  bnt  Malcolm  II  defeated  them,  drove  them  out 
of  Lothian,  and  made  the  Tweed  his  sonthern  boundary; 
since  that  time  it  has  marked  the  border-line  between 
Scotland  and  England.  Edward  I  of  England  had  tried 
to  make  Scotland  a  vassal  state,  but  Bruce's  victory  over 
Edward's  son  at  Bannockbum,in  1314,  marked  the  climax 
of  English  failure.  Yet  none  the  loss  was  Scotland  under 
English  influence ;  the  great  Scottish  landholders  were 
of  Norman-English  origin;  trade  was  mainly  in  English 
hands,  and  the  royal  line  itself  was  of  English  descent. 
The  course  of  Scottish  history  in  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
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toenth  centuries  vas  very  like  that  of  England.  A  qoar" 
ter  of  8  centnrj  after  Edward  I's  establiabment  of  the 
English  Parliameat,  a  Scottish  Parliament  also  met ;  the 
Black  Death  desolated  Scotland,  too,  and  there  the  Lol- 
lard heresy  gained  a  footing.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
on  the  other  hand,  Scotland  vas  perhaps  leas  disturbed 
than  England. 

The  Stuart  kings,  descended  on  the  female  side  from 
Robert  Bruce,  began  to  reign  in  1371,  and  from  1484  to 
n*  Bturt  ^  ^^^  Scotland  had  a  succession  of  five  Jameses. 
manuolifiii  There  was  much  lawless  violence,  and  bat 
^°*^'^  one  of  these  soyereigns  died  a  natural  death. 

They  all  aided  France  against  England.  Henry  Til  mar- 
ried his  daughter  Margaret  to  James  lY  of  Scotland,  with 
a  view  -to  the  union  of  the  two  crowns ;  but  when  Henry 
VIII  demanded  that  Scotland  should  break  with  France, 
his  brother-in-law,  James  lY,  attacked  him  in  the  spirit  of 
a  knight-errant,  and  perished  with  the  greater  part  of  the 
Scottish  nobility  on  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden,  The  next 
three  Bovereigns  of  Scotland  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
infancy.  James  Y  (1513)  was  but  a  year  old ;  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots  (1543),  his  successor,  but  a  few  days  old,  and  her 
successor,  James  YI  (1567),  was  also  only  a  year  old  on 
inheriting  the  crown.  Yet,  even  with  infant  sovereigns, 
the  influence  of  the  monarch  grew  steadily  stronger  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  the  old 
nobility,  who  alone  could  check  it,  had  perished  at  Flod- 
den. The  Protestant  movement  of  course  affected  Scot- 
land, and  from  1538,  when  Patrick  Hamilton,  a  youth  of 
noble  blood  and  of  great  courage,  was  burned  for  heresy, 
the  Protestant  party,  though  weak  at  first,  is  visible. 

It  is  to  the  reign  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  that  pos- 
terity turns  with  the  keenest  interest.  The  infant  queen 
had  succeeded  to  a  troubled  heritage,  and  the  strength 
of  religious  and  political  passion  was  apparent  in  1642, 
when  a  band  of  zealots  seized  the  castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
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killed  Cardinal  Beaton,  one  of  the  Catholic  leaders,  and 
hang  bis  lifeless  body  from  the  walk.    John  Knox,  though 

he  was  already  promiDent  and  approved  of 
^^yJJ^„  the  killing  of  Beaton,  had  no  direct  part  in 
■urQtMa        this  tragedy.     The  terrible  fight  between  the 

two  creeds  wae  raging  bitterly  in  1559  when 
Elizabeth  identified  England  with  Protestantism.     The 
Scottish  Protestant  party  tnmed  to  her  for  help,  and  in 
1560  she  brought  about  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  under 
which  the  Scottish  Estates  or  Parliament  were  to  deter- 
mine the  religious  question.    Their  meeting  at  Edinburgh 
in  August,  1560,  is  the  most  mo- 
mentous gathering  in  Scottish  his- 
tory.    The   Protestant  majority 
proved  overwhelming.    Knox  and 
other  Protestant  ministers  drew 
up,  at  the  request  of  the  Estates, 
a  confession  of  faith,  which  was 
eagerly  adopted,  and  in  a  single 
day  there  were  passed  three  acts 
abolishing  the  jurisdiction  of  the 

Pope  and  the  celebration  of  the  jnii„  kkox  (i,w;>-]572). 
mass  in  Scotland.  To  the  conclu- 
sion thus  reached  Scotland  has  ever  since  held  firmly. 
We  think  of  Scottish  Presbyterian  ism  as  rugged  and 
stern  in  type,  yet  its  origin  is  stained  with  less  bloodshed 
than  ia  the  change  to  Protestantism  in  the  great  states  of 
Europe.  The  Roman  Church  had  bnraed  few  heretics  in 
Scotland,  and  though  the  later  strife  was  bitter  enough, 
the  Presbyterian  party  in  its  triumph  executed  not  & 
single  person  on  religious  grounds, 

Mary  Stuart  tried  to  undo  Knox's  work  on  her  return 
to  Scotland  from  France  in  1561,  but  the  Protestants 
finally  won  when  in  1567  she  was  overthrown  and  forced 
to  fly  to  England.  The  young  James,  Mary's  son,  was 
reared  a  Protestant,  and  the  regent  Murray,  who  ruled  in 
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bia  name,  was  a  strong  man  of  deep  ProteBtant  conyictions 
and  English  aympathies.  Thoagh  Murray  was  murdered 
in  1570,  and  John  Knox,  his  fellow -leader, 
^^^J^^  died  in  1673,  the  victory  of  ProteBtantism  was 
Becnre.  The  majority  of  the  Scottish  people 
disliked  even  episcopacy,  and  in  1681  the  Assembly  of 
the  Scottish  Church,  which  had  met  regularly  after  1560, 
condemned  the  office  of  bishop,  and  ordered  those  who 
held  it  to  give  it  up.  But  though  the.  party  opposed  to 
the  bishops  was  able  to  take  away  their  chief  revenues  and 
authority,  bishops  still  continued  to  have  a  place  in  the 
Scottish  Church.  The  Assembly  was  so  strong  in  assert- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Church  that  it  aroused  the 
dislike  of  the  young  King  James  to  ita  proceedings.  He 
pitted  the  Scottish  Parliament  against  the  Scottish  As- 
sembly, and  In  1684  the  Parliament  made  him  a  practi- 
cally absolute  ruler.  He  was  to  be  head  of  the  Church; 
the  Assembly  might  not  meet  without  his  sanction ;  and 
bishops  were  still  to  rule  at  least  in  name;  until  1C89 — 
that  i;,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years — the  struggle  of 
the  Scottish  kings  to  force  bishops  upon  Scotland  con- 
tinued, to  end,  however,  only  in  defeat. 

It  was  after  these  experiences  in  Scotland  that  James 
succeeded  to  Elizabeth's  throne.  He  spoke  with  a  strong 
Scottish  accent,  and  his  loud  voice,  sprawling  gait,  slovenly 
_  ^^  dress,  gluttonous  manners,  and  want  of  dig- 
andobaraoMr  nity,  did  not  impress  favourably  the  more 
ofJuDoil.  critical  of  bis  new  subjects.  He  was  a  really 
learned  scholnr,  and,  like  his  predecessors,  Alfred  and 
Henry  VIII,  an  author;  it  is  indeed  remarkable  that  he 
wrote  so  much,  for  he  was  impatient  of  mental  labour, 
excusing  his  real  indolence  on  the  ground  that  he  conld 
grasp  in  an  hour  what  others  acquired  by  much  longer 
effort.  He  drank  wine  freely,  used  coarse  language,  and, 
though  himself  not  undevout,  encouraged  a  certain  moral 
looseness  that  cansed  scandals;  on  one  occasion  ladies  of 
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the  court  were  too  drunk  to  act  their  parts  in  a  play 
before  him  and  hla  brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Denmark. 
In  many  ways  James  was  far-sighted.     He  pressed  seri- 
ously the  project  for  political  union  between  England  and 
Scotland,  and  only  the  jealousy 
of  the  English,  lest  Scots  under 
a  Scottish  king  should  get  all 
the  good    places,  postponed    a 
plan  carried  out  a  hundred  years 
later.     He  saw,  too,  that  relig- 
ious   strife   could   be  appeased  I 
only  by  mutual  tolerance,  and 
was  again  in  advance  of  his  time. 
But  he  was  quite  ineffectiTe  in 
politics.    Though  he  could  write 
and  talk  he  could  not  act  with 
real  decision.    Uis  talk  did  much 
mischief.     Ho  had  come  from  a 
country   where    the  notions  of 
monarchy  were  influenced  by  the 
absolutism    of    France,  and    in 
England  he  boasted  of  his  pre- 
rogative more  than  Elizabeth  would  have  done.      The 
English  were  not  used  to  hearing  that  to  question  the 
king's  will  is  like  the  atheism  and  blasphemy  which  dis- 
pute God's  decrees.     James  never  won  the  hearts  of  his 
English  subjects,  nor  did  he  understand  the  deep  differ- 
ences between  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  crown  and 
nation  drifted  apart  under  him  beyond  anything  dreamed 
of  under  the  equally  despotic  Tudors. 

The  Puritans  hoped  much  from  a  king  reared  amid 
Presbyterian  surroundings,  while  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
had  recently  seen  Henry  IV  of  France  abjure  Protestant- 
ism, believed  that  the  son  of  the  martyred  Mary  Stuart 
would  return  to  the  ancient  Church.  With  systematic 
duplicity  James  had  encouraged  both  parties,  bat  they 
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sooD  had  their  awakening.  The  Puritans  brotight  him 
a  petition  said  to  express  the  views  of  a  thousand  dia- 
ThaHuBpton  contented  clergy  {the  Millenary  Petition). 
OanrtOcn-  Though  willing  to  retain  the  surplice  as  a 
^™^  ^™*'  permisBible  veatment,  they  demanded  that  the 
sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  and  the  terms  "  priest "  and 
"  absolution  "  should  no  longer  be  used.  They  desired 
also  simpler  masic  in  the  services,  a  stricter  observance  of 
Sunday,  more  and  better  preaching ;  and  similar  practical 
reforms.  Some  of  these  changes  were  needed,  but  the 
Puritans  stood  with  equal  insistence  upon  trifles ;  the 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  would  not  make  the  smallest 
concession ;  Bancroft,  soon  to  be  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, even  objected  to  the  Puritan  proposition  for  a  better 
translation  of  the  Bible,  and  was  sharply  rebuked  by  the 
king.  James  arranged  a  conference  between  the  oppo- 
sing parties  at  the  palace  of  Hampton  Court.  He  was  in 
his  element  as  the  arbiter  in  a  theological  discussion. 
The  speakers  fell  on  their  knees  when  they  pleaded  their 
cause  before  him,  and  it  was  he  who  spoke  the  final  word. 
At  one  point  Reynolds,  the  leader  of  the  Puritans,  made 
use  of  the  word  presbyter.  To  James  it  called  up  many 
humiliations  in  past  years  from  the  rugged  Presbyterians 
of  Scotland.  He  broke  into  angry  and  scornful  dennncia- 
tions  of  Presbyterianism,  and  declared  his  policy  to  be  "Ko 
bishop,  no  king."  In  doctrine  the  two  parties  differed 
little;  the  real  quarrel  was  about  external  ceremonial 
and  practical  reforms,  and  the  petulance  of  the  king 
at  Hampton  Conrt  destroyed  the  last  chance  of  recon- 
ciliation. The  Church  party  used  its  triumph  without 
mercy.  Convocation  drew  up  in  1604  new  canons  defin- 
ing minutely  the  Church's  requirements.  The  beneficed 
clergy  were  forced  to  obey  rules  stricter  even  than  Eliza- 
beth's, and,  in  addition  to  this  conformity,  curates  and 
lecturers  were  required  to  take  an  oath  that  they  believed 
nothing  in  the  Prayer-Book  to  be  contrary  to  the  weed  of 
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God.  Bather  than  yield,  about  three  hundred  clergy  gave 
up  their  places. 

Another  religious  party  still  dreamed  of  snpremacy  in 
England.  By  this  time  the  Church  of  Rome  had  recovered 
Tt«  penwntloii  ^ome  of  her  losses  in  the  ■days  of  Luther,  and 
arsamM  hoped  to  regain  even  England.     Elizabeth's 

(btiuiiM.  preaanre  upon  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been 

terrible.  The  wealthier  were  forced  to  pay  £20  a  month 
for  non-attendance  at  Anglican  services,  while  the  poorer 
"  recusants  "  who  absented  themselves  forfeited  two-thirda 
of  their  land  so  long  as  they  did  not  conform.  To  say 
mass,  to  attend  mass  even,  was,  as  treason,  still  punishable 
with  death.  From  time  to  time  Roman  Catholics  were 
arrested  on  mere  suupiciou  and  long  detained,  and  they 
rarely  dared  to  complain  of  their  treatment,  since  most, 
if  not  all,  of  them  had  attended  mass  and  were  liable  to 
severe  penalties.  For  a  few  months  James  adoptedtoward 
them  a  milder  policy,  bnt  he  soon  found  that  whenever 
their  situation  became  easier  the  numbers  tended  to  in- 
crease, for  then  weak  brethren  dared  openly  to  acknowl- 
edge their  faith.  Within  nine  months  after  Elizabeth's 
death  one  hundred  and  forty  priests  landed  in  England, 
and  this  alarmed  the  king.  He  had,  moreover,  a  strong 
reason'f  or  resuming  the  old  oppressions ;  he  needed  money, 
and  the  fines  of  Roman  Catholics  added  appreciably  to  liia 
revenues.  So  in  February,  1604,  he  again  ordered  the 
banishment  of  the  priests ;  in  July  Parliament  passed  a 
new  Recusancy  Act,  reviving  all  the  old  penalties  against 
Soman  Catholics,  and  early  in  1605  nearly  six  thousand 
persons  were  convicted  of  recusancy,  and  variously  pun- 
ished. But  the  spirit  of  the  age  was  already  milder  than 
that  of  the  Tndors,  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  warned  the 
judges  who  dealt  with  recusants  to  shed  no  blood. 

Profound  were  the  rage  and  disappointment  of  tbe 
Catholic  party,  and  among  them  was  a  leader  ready  for 
any  daring  scheme.     Robert  Catesby,  a  man  of  great 
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bodily  Btrength  and  beauty,  and  ot  winning  msnoers, 
belonged  to  an  old  and  wealthy  Roman  Catholic  family. 
Under  Elizabeth  his  father  had  paid  to  the 
PH  ifloeT^  Government  one-fifth  of  hia  income  for  recu- 
sancy, and  had,  besides,  spent  years  in  prison. 
The  son  inherited  his  property  while  still  young.  At 
twenty-eight  be  joined  in  Essex's  outbreak,  and  had  to  pay 
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a  fine  equal  to  about  £30,000  in  money  of  the  present  day. 
He  brooded  over  his  wrongs,  and  at  last  in  a  mad  spirit  of 
fanaticism  conceived  the  plan  of  destroying  tlie  king  and 
Parliament  of  England  by  blowing  them  up  with  gnn- 
powder.  The  scheme  was  wild  and  reckless.  To  destroy 
the  king  and  Parliament  would  have  little  effect  in  estab- 
lishing Roman  Catholicism,  and  the  conspirators  acted 
without  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  better  elements  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Catesby  associated  himself 
with  Guy  Fawkea,  a  convert  to  Roman  Catholicism  of 
unflinching  courage  and  determination,  and  these  two 
resolute  men  gathered  about  them  weaker  ones.     Two  or 
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three  gentlemen  of  means  like  Francis  TreBbam  and  Sir 
Evelyn  Digby  were  mixed  up  in  the  plot,  and  vere  to 
rally  the  gentlemen  of  their  neighbourhoods  when  the 
king  was  killed.     Preparations  went  ou  for  quite  a  year. 
The  conspirators  packed  with  gunpowder  a  cellar  under 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  laid  iron  bars  upon  the  barrels 
to  make  the  expected  explosion  more  destructiTe,    Parlia- 
ment was  to  open  on  November  5,  1605,  and  as  the  time 
drew  near  some  of  the  plotters  grew  auxions  to  save 
friends  of  their  own  faith  in  attendance  upon  the  king, 
for  Roman  Catholics  were  not  yet  excluded  from  Parlia- 
ment.    Lord  Monteagle  was  warned  to  stay  away.     The 
Government  was  well-informed,  but  kept  quiet  until  the 
last  moment.     When  the  blow  fell,  Fawkee  was  found  in 
the  cellar  among  the  barrels  of  gunpowder.     Catesby  and 
his  companions  took  horse  and  rode  into  the  country,  but 
at  Holbeach,  about  a  hundred  miles  from  London,  they 
were  surrounded.    Catesby  was  killed,  fighting  to  the  last. 
Fawkes,   when    tor- 
tured, told  all,  and 
most  of  the  conspir- 
ators perished  upon 
the   scaflold.      The 
Gunpowder  Plot  af- 
fected the  English 
nation    profoundly. 
Though  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  party 
were  not  responsible 
for  it,  none  the  less 
the  punishment  fell 
upon  them.    Hence- 

forth  in  the  p»p„-  ''":2z^'z:zraS'zzi°z' 

lar  mind  they  were 

capable  of  any  crime,  and   Parliament  enacted  against 

them  even  severer  laws ;  they  were  forbidden  to  appear  at 
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court,  to  travel  more  than  five  miles  from  home,  to  engage 
in  trade,  or  in  the  legal  or  medical  prof essions ;  and  their 
houBes  were  always  to  be  open  to  official  inspection.  TTutil 
the  nineteenth  centnry  the;  suffered  disabilities  without 
any  hope  of  redress. 

James  was  always  dogged  by  financial  distress.     Eliza- 
beth had  spent  about  £300,000  a  year  upon  army,  navy, 

and  the  whole  work  of  government.  The 
J^L  national  revennes  were  absurdly  small;  but 

James,  coming  from  Scotland,  a  very  poor 
country,  thought  himself  rich  in  England.  In  one  month 
he  gave  £34,000  to  six  favouriteB,  four  of  them  Scots ;  in 
the  second  year  of  hia  reign  he  piled  up  debts  amounting 
to  nearly  £800,000,  or  about  two  whole  years'  revenue. 
Hie  reckless  extravagance  involved  the  use  of  every  pos- 
sible means  to  get  money.  Since  the  fourteenth  century 
English  kings,  in  deference  to  the  protests  of  Parliament, 
had  but  rarely  used  their  old  right  of  levying  on  their 
own  authority,  without  consulting  the  nation,  tlie  import 
duties  known  as  tonnage  and  poundage.  But  Mary  and 
Elizabeth  resorted  to  it,  and  so  now  did  James.  His 
right  to  exact  a  duty  on  currants  was  disputed  in  1606 
by  one  Bate,  backed  by  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
courts  decided  in  favour  of  the  king's  prerogative,  and 
until  1611  it  was  so  exercised.  In  addition,  James  had 
the  right  to  certain  feudal  dues,  and  to  purveyance — an 
ancient  custom  by  which  the  king's  officers  could  impresa 
the  farmers'  carts  to  carry  the  king's  baggage  whenever 
he  travelled,  and  could  force  owners  to  sell  goods  to  the 
king  substantially  at  his  own  price ;  the  custom  was 
handed  down  from  the  old  days  when  \he  court  was  more 
or  less  itinerant.  The  nation  chafed  under  claims  that 
in  corrupt  hands  were  made  oppressive,  and  tried,  in  vain, 
to  get  James  to  abandon  them  for  a  money  payment. 
He  made  £90,000  by  selling  the  new  hereditary  title  of 
baronet  to  well-to-do  landholders.    He  sold  some  peerages 
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for  £10,000  each.     He  Bold  high  ofBces ;  Montague  paid 
£20,000  to  become  Lord  High  Treasurer,  and  the  moiiej 
went  to  James's  favourite,  Buckingham.     He  levied  occa- 
Bional  benevolences.    But  withal  he  was  ever  hard  preBsed. 
When  ministers  like  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  the  younger 
son  of  Elizabeth's  Burghley,  and  Cranfield,  who  became 
Earl  of  Middlesex,  began  to  bring  something  like  order 
into  the  finances,  James  would  invariably  multiply  diflB- 
culties  by  new  and  unwise  expenditure.     His  favourites 
cost  him  huge  sums.     Carr,  afterward  Earl  of  Somerset, 
a  Scot,  of  whom  the  English  courtiers  were  very  jealous, 
was  chief  favourite  until  1615. 
Then  he  and  his  wife  were  con- 
victed  for  their   share   in   the 
murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbnrj, 
and  James,  who  at  least  had  a 
conscience,  refused  to  see  him 
again.       George    Villiera,    who 
reached  the    high    dignity    of 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  succeed- 
ed Somerset.     "  Christ  had  bis 
John,  and  I  have  my  George," 
James  said  fondly ;  and  to  the 
end  Buckingham,  though  still  a 
young  man,  ruled  the  king.    He 
overthrew  Middlesex,  the  watch-dog  of  the  treasury,  led 
England  into  war  with  Spain,  and  added  seriously  to  the 
financial  distress. 

Even  under  Elizabeth  Parliament  had  begun  to  grow 
restive,  and  it  entered  upon  an  active  struggle  with  James. 
,      ,  During*  the  reign  but  four  Parliaments  were 

dlapntaiwlth  elected;  the  second  came  to  an  open  rupture 
PwliMMDt.  „i^;j,  tijie  kjng^  an^  jts  anccessor  was  only  sum- 
moned after  the  lapse  of  seven  years.  James  had  no  under- 
standing of  the  nature  and  history  of  English  institutions. 
He  claimed  that  he  alone  must  decide  who  might  and  who 
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might  not  sit  in  the  House  of  CommonB,  and  that  Fac- 
liameat  could  debate  only  those  matters  of  public  policy 
deputed  to  it  by  him.  But  with  all  his  bluetering  talk  he 
vas  a  weak  man;  the  Parliament  soon  understood  this, 
and  increased  steadily  in  strength  until  by  the  end  of  the 
reign  it  passed  qnite  beyond  his  control.  James  used  the 
old  royal  pririlege  of  granting  trading  monopolies.  He 
took  the  right  to  manufacture  glass  from  those  who  already 
possessed  it,  gave  it  to  a  company  with  influence  at  court, 
and  forbade  entirely  the  importation  of  foreign  glass. 
The  licensing  of  inne,  to4ay  the  source  of  enormous  rev- 
enue, and  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  silver  thread,  were 
other  monopolies.  In  1631  the  Commons  condemned  the 
whole  system  and  assailed  in  a  high-handed  manner  aome 
of  the  king's  servanta  profiting  by  it.  Sir  Giles  Mompee- 
Bon  was  the  special  object  of  their  attack,  and  his  methods 
reveal  the  evils  of  the  practice  of  monopoly.  Among  other 
privileges  Mompesson  had  power,  on  condition  of  paying 
a  part  of  the  spoils  into  the  royal  treasury,  to  license  inns 
at  whatever  charges  he  chose  to  make.  It  was  proved 
that  he  had  granted  licenses  to  many  inns  which  the  local 
authorities  desired  to  close  as  disorderly  houses,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  had  levied  fines  upon  thousands  of 
innkeepers  guilty  of  no  real  offence  against  the  state.  He 
was  a  member  of  Parliament,  and  Parliament  dealt  with 
him  summarily,  condemning  him  to  be  conducted  along 
the  Strand  with  hia  head  to  his  horse's  tail,  to  be  heavily 
fined,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  to  be  forever  held  an 
infamous  person.  The  king  was  still  able  partly  to  shield 
Mompesson,  but  Parliament  in  the  end  forced  James  to 
agree  to  abolish  all  monopolies  except  those  protecting 
new  inventions — the  modern  patent  rights.  Bacon,  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history 
of  English  thought,  was  a  steady  supporter  of  the  king's 
claims  to  authority,  while  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  until  he  was  arbi- 
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trarily  dismiBsed  in  1616,  took  the  opposito  view  of  the  law 
throughout  a  great  part  of  the  reign.     The  House  of 
CommonB  found  at  last  an  opening  to  attack  Bacon.     A 
judge's  relations  to  saitors  were  then  less  restricted  than 
they  now  are  ;  the  small  judicial 
salaries  were  usually  supplemented 
by  fees,  and  when  a  case  was  con- 
cluded it  was  not  unusual  for  the 
judge  to  receive  a  present  from 
one  or  the    other    side.      Bacon 
received    in    this    manner    large 
amounts,  paid  while  the  cases  un- 
der consideration  were  pending, 
though  it  was  hardly  charged  se- 
riously that  he  had  been  influ- 
enced by  these  payments,  for  his 
judgments  were  adverse  to  at  least  b^^„„  ve««,.*-  {im-m&). 
some  of  those  giving  the  bribes. 

In  1631  the  matter  came  before  the  Ilouse  of  Commons, 
only  too  glad  to  attack  the  recent  defender  of  monopo- 
lies. The  House  of  Lords  tried  the  case ;  conviction  was 
certain,  and,  as  Bacon  himself  admitted,  it  was  also  just. 
lie  was  dismissed  from  ofScc,  imprisoned,  and  heavily 
fined.    The  king  remitted  a  part  of  the  punishment. 

James  was  a  sincere  lover  of  peace.  His  daughter 
Elizabeth  married  in  1613  the  Elector-Palatine,  a  German 
Protestant  prince,  and  he  planned  to  marry 
f3ra*poUiij.  ^'s  ^o  Henry  to  a  princess  of  the  Spanish 
royal  house,  and  thus  to  have  influence  with 
both  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  parties,  wLo 
were  getting  ready  for  the  terrible  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Henry,  a  promising  young  man,  died  in  1612,  but  a  few 
years  later  bis  brother  Charles,  now  heir  to  the  throne, 
was  substituted  for  him  in  the  Spanish  negotiations.  As 
a  condition  of  the  marriage,  Spain  demanded  permanent 
toleration  for  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  a  conces- 
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sion  which  Jsmee  could  Dot  really  guarantee.  In  hope  of 
securing  financial  relief  he  allowed  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
the  last  suryivor  oT  the  Eliza- 
hethan  assailants  of  Spain,  who 
early  in  the  reign  was  sentenced 
to  death  for  conspiracy  and  had 
since  been  kept  in  prison,  to 
send  to  the  Orinoco  to  secnre  a 
gold-mine  which  had  been  heard 
of  on  earlier  voyages  to  America. 
Raleigh's  party  found  no  mine, 
bat,  at  a  time  when  James 
least  wished  to  offend  Spain, 
they  attacked  a  Spanish  village 
-     „  „  and  ehed  Spanish  blood.     The 

(iss2l-i«i8).  <^'^  sentence  of  death  was  en- 

forced to  please  Spain,  and  on 
the  29th  of  October,  1618,  Raleigh's  gray  head  fell  on 
the  block. 

The  sacrifice  of  Raleigh  to  Spain  was  ineffective.  The 
marriage  treaty  was  not  completed ;  the  hitter  Thirty 
Years'  War  which  was  so  long  to  devastate 
1  aptta.  Qgfuj^jiy  broke  out,  and  Jaifies's  aoD-in-law, 
the  Elector-Palatine,  was  soon  overwhelmingly  defeated. 
England  tingled  with  sympathy  for  the  Protestant  cause, 
of  which  the  Elector  was  the  champion,  but  the  dallying 
with  Catholic  Spain  went  on.  In  1623  Charles  and  Buck- 
ingham went  to  Madrid  to  try  to  hasten  the  marriage ;  in- 
stead they  killed  it.  The  demand  that  England  should 
give  full  religious  liberty  to  the  Roman  Catholics;  the 
doubts  of  the  young  princess  about  a  Protestant  husband, 
who,  as  her  confessor  said,  was  "certain  to  go  to  hell"; 
and  the  certainty  that  Spain  would  give  no  help  to  the 
Protestant  Elector,  wore  out  the  young  prince's  patience. 
He  and  Buckingham  returned,  embittered  against  Spain, 
and  determined  to  declare  war.     Parliament,  which  met 
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in  1634,  vas  also  eager  to  adopt  this  policy,  and  for  once 
acted  with  Charles,  against  whom  it  was  destined  to  en- 
gage in  such  deadly  strife.  Middlesex,  the  Lord  TreaB- 
urer,  who  opposed  war  on  the  gronnd  of  economy,  was 
impeached  and  disgraced ;  and  James,  tlie  lover  of  peace, 
was  forced  into  the  hackgronnd  while  hia  son  became  the 
real  rnler.  England  sent  twelve  thousand  troops  to  help 
the  Elector,  but  they  were  badly  equipped,  they  had  not 
money  even  to  purchase  food,  and  France  refused  to  allow 
them  to  cross  her  territory  to  the  scene  of  the  war;  three- 
fourths  of  them  perished  in  the  Low  Countries  of  cold 
and  neglect.  James  bitterly  lamented  that  evil  counsel* 
lora  had  dragged  him  into  war  against  his  will,  and  on 
March  27,  1625,  he  died,  aged  only  fifty-six,  but  already 
an  old  man  who  had  lost  control  both  of  Parliament  and 
of  his  headstrong  son. 

It  was  in  James's  reign  that  England  firmly  planted 
her  foot  in  America.     In  1607  Virginia  was  founded,  and 

in  1630  some  English  Independents  who  had 
BudnJuitg.       ^^^  *  troubled  life  in  England  and  some  who 

had  escaped  thence  to  Holland  went  out  to- 
gether in  the  Mayflower,  to  begin  upon  the  iron  shores  of 
New  England  the  most  remarkable  colony  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.     In  the  world  of  letters  the  most  striking 

monument  of  James's  reign  is  the  English 
TUEnglkh        translation  of  the  Bible  put  Jorth  in  1611. 

The  king  by  whose  authority  this  work  was 
undertaken  must  with  all  his  faults  and  weaknesses  be 
regarded  a  benefactor  of  the  English-speaking  nations. 
It  remains  still  the  most  treasured  literary  monument  in 
their  language. 

All  the  Stuarts  matured  early ;  though  Charles  I  was 
but  twenty-five  when  he  became  king,  his  character  was 
fully  formed  and  changed  little  in  later  years.  In  con- 
trast with  the  voluble  and  undignified  James,  Charles  was 
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reserved,  decorous,  and  sometimeB  atern ;  while  James  was 
easily  approached,  Charles,  with  a  high  sease  of  kingly 
majesty,  revived  the  state  of  Elizabeth  and 
"^^s^^      was  difficult  of  access.     Like  bis  fatlier,  he 
was  untrathfnl,  and  in  intellect  and  sympa- 
thies he  was  narrow.    England  had  readied  a  point  wliere 
almost  miraculous  wisdom,  tact,  and  forbearance  were 
necessary  to  reconcile  the  old  order  with   the  changes 
wrapped  up  in  newly  won  liberties.     But  Charles's  mind 
was  closed  to  now  ideas,  and  he  could  not  understand  the 
point  of  view  of  those  opposing  his  plans,  who  to  him 
were  always  villains.    A  resolve 
once  formod  be  never  changed, 
and  when  really  brought  to  bay 
be    scorned   to    consult    expe- 
diency.     Undoubtedly  he  had 
many  amiable  personal  qualities, 
for  he  proved  a  tender  husband 
and  a  fond  father.     He  shared 
creditably  in  the  manly  sports 
of  the  time,  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  both  music  and  paint- 
ing, and  had  a  mind  well  stored 
CiMRiEn  I  iifiOO-1649)         with ecclesiastical  learning.  His 
ultimate  ruin  was  brought  about 
in  part  by  the  influence  of  his  Bourbon  wife,  Henrietta 
Maria,  a  daughter  of  tliat  Henry  IV  of  France  who  had 
gained    his  crown    by  deserting  the    Protestant    faith. 
When  a  fair  compromise  was  possible  in  Charles's  quarrel 
with  Parliament  she  told  him  that  he  would  be  a  pol- 
troon and  a  coward  to  yield. 

The  real  ruler  of  England  during  the  first  three  years 
of  Charles's  reign  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who, 
though  able,  had  made  his  way  to  high  place  by  good  looks 
and  winning  manners  rather  than  by  the  patient  industry 
of  statesmanship.     He  had  unbounded  confidence  in  his 
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ovn  povers  and  bore  himself  in  foreign  diplomacy  as  the 
equal  of  kings.  Under  James  the  Parliament  had  learned 
_  ,         to  diBtmst  Buckinz- 

TJwjroniidB  ,  ,  ,,        » 

of  Ohuia'i        ham,  who  would  rea- 

qnuwiwith        ^er  no   account  for 

Fulumsiit.  ,     ,  ^ 

moneys    Toted,    and 

when  Charles's  first   Parliament 

met  in  1625  there  was  trouble  at 

once.     Before  making  new  grants 

Parliament  demanded  an  account 

of  the  sums  last  voted,  and  told 

the  king  hlantly  that  to  Buck- 
ingham were  due  the  troubles  of 

the   state.     Undoubtedly  Henry 

Vlir  and  Elizabeth  would  have 

tolerated  no  interference  by  Par-     ^""j^^g  i*om9-i6")'  "' 

liament    with    their    ministers ; 

Charles,  also,  treated  the  attack  as  one  upon   himself, 

and  in  August,  1635,  sammarily  dismissed  the  Parliament. 
Thus  began  at  the  outset  of 
the  reign  the  quarrel  which 
brought  Charles  in  the  end  to 
the  Bcaflold.  His  conscience 
prompted  him  to  preserve  un- 
impaired the  royal  power  as 
he  inherited  it,  to  levy  duties 
as  hia  prcdccesBora  bad  done, 
and  to  make  no  concession  to 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  men  like 
Sir  John  Eliot  and  John  Pym, 
SiB  JoH»  EuoT  (i692-iaa2).  resolved  to  press  to  the  ut- 
most  every  claim    to   power 

made  by  Parliament  in  the  past,  and  especially  in  the  days 

of  the  Lancastrian  kings  when  it  was  supreme.     These 
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leaders  opposed  the  king  not  only  on  political  but  on 
religious  grounds,  for  they  suspected  his  Protestantism. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Charles  was  sincerely  attached 
to  the  Protestant  religion,  bnt  his  point  of  view  was  not 
that  of  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects.  Both  his  mother 
and  his  grandmother  had  been  Roman  CathoiicB ;  his  wife 
was  of  that  faith,  and  he  did  not  share  the  horror  of  the 
Roman  system  which  nearly  a  century  of  strife  had  created 
in  the  minds  of  the  English  ProteBtants.  He  liked  digni- 
fied ritual,  hated  the  Calvinism  to  which  English  Protes- 
tantism was  devoted,  and  instead  of  the  strict  Puritan 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  favoured  sports  on  a  Snnday 
afternoon.  The  nation  could  not  understand  that  one 
who  differed  from  it  on  these  points  was  really  Protestant 
at  heart. 

Charles  continued  the  war  with  Spain  begun  under 
James,  and  was  always  in  urgent  need  of  money.  When 
_     „   ,  Parliament  failed  him  he  levied  easterns  and 

ThB  mttMk  on  . 

BukiiighuD  other  duties  ou  his  own  authority,  demanded 
udhiiduth.  ufreg  gifts"  from  the  counties  and  forced 
loans  from  individuals,  and  took  advantage  of  an  old  law, 
requiring  seaports  to  provide  for  naval  defence,  to  make 
London  and  other  places  pay  "  ship-money "  to  bnild  a 
fleet.  The  money  raised  was  not  well  spent.  An  expedi- 
tion against  Cadiz  under  Lord  Wimbledon,  a  grandson  of 
Burghley,  turned  out  disastrously,  and  in  February,  1626, 
vrith  coffers  empty  Charles  had  to  call  his  second  Parlia- 
ment. The  opposition  was  stronger  than  ever.  On  May 
8  the  Commons  sent  to  the  Peers  articles  impeaching 
Buckingham;  he  was  charged  with  maladministration, 
with  the  corrupt  use  of  public  funds,  and,  absurdly,  even 
with  poisoning  his  patron  James  I.  The  Commons  were 
in  deadly  earnest,  and  on  Jnne  15  Charles  angrily  dis- 
solved the  House  without  securing  any  new  revenue.  The 
Court  of  Star  Chamber  dismissed  the  impeachment  of 
Buckingham,  and  the  duke  went  on  his  course  in  defiance 
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of  ParliameDt.     The  ProtestantB,  as  a  political  body,  were 
being  crushed  in  France  by  Richelien,  and  in  1627  he  be- 
gan the  siege  of  the  Hagaenot  stroDghold  of  Bochelle. 
Charles  attacked  France  in  aid  of  the  Haguenots-  and  the 
nation  approved,  tboogh  Backiughsm's  leadership  gave 
new  grounds  for  fault-finding.     He  led  an  expedition  to 
the  siege  of  Gochelle  in  the  summer  of  1637,  but  it  failed, 
and  some  thousands  of  the  English  perished  miserably.   In 
March,  1628,  Gharlea  had  again  to  meet  Parliament,  now 
furnished  with  a  new  grieTance,  for  he  had  imprisoned 
some  of  the  members.    A  Peti- 
tion of  Right  reasBerting  the  an- 
cient liberties  of  Englishmen  to 
be  free  from  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, and  also  from  taxes  levied 
without  consent  of  Parliament, 
was  presented   to  the  king  by 
both  Houses,  and  not  until  he 
consented  to   its  terms  would 
they  grant  the  needed  money. 
Meanwhile    Buckingham  fitted 
out  a  new  expedition  to  relieve 
Rochelle.     But  his  career  came 
to  a  sudden  end.     On  August  c*hbinal  RintmuTO 

23  he  was  stabbed  and  instantly  (ibss-ibw). 

killed  at  Portsmouth  by  John  Felton,  an  officer  who  had 
some  grievance  in  regard  to  employment.  To  no  one 
did  Charles  again  give  the  power  that  Buckingham  en- 
joyed. Parliament  met  in  January,  1639,  and  the  duke's 
death  was  fonnd  to  make  little  difference  in  the  attitude 
of  either  side.  Though  Charles  had  assented  to  the  Pe- 
tition of  Right  which  admitted  the  control  of  Parliament 
over  taxation,  be  still  went  on  collecting  tonnage  and 
poundage,  and  the  despotic  Court  of  Star  Chamber  in- 
flicted ruinous  fines  on  those  resisting  payment.  For 
his  part,  the  king  was  quite  sure  that  if  Parliament  would 
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not  do  his  bidding  he  coiild  rule  without  it,  as  Henry 
VIII  and  Elizabeth  had  done  for  long  intervals;  leaders 
like  Eliot  and  Pym  were,  on  the  other  liand,  fighting  for 
something  more  precious  to  them  than  life  itself — for 
religious  and  political  liberty.  It  was  ineyitable,  perhaps, 
that  the  appeal  should  be  at  last  to  force.  Convictiona 
were  too  strong  for  compromise. 

The  Parliament  was  proceeding  vigorously  with  its 
policy  of  refusing  supplies  and  of  discussing  the  needed 
redress  of  grievances  when,  on  March  3,  1629, 
^ldto"S  ^"  ■^"*"'  ^™^'''  *'*®  Speaker,  told  the  Com- 
uididnot  mons  that  the  king  ordered  the  members  to 
SeTanj(«i  separate  without  further  debate  on  political 
or  religious  questions.  This  was  a  direct  in- 
terference with  the  right  of  free  speech  in  Parliament, 
and  before  Finch  could  declare  the  House  adjourned  some 
members  angrily  held  him  on  his  seat  by  force,  locked  the 
doors,  and  hastily  passed  reaoiutions,  condemning  innova- 
tions in  religion  and  the  levying  and  paying  of  tonnage 
and  poundage  not  authorized  by  Parliament.  Finch  pro- 
tested with  tears  that  he  would  die  for  his  country,  bnt 
that  he  dared  not,  by  remaining  in  the  chair,  sin  against 
the  express  command  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  majesty  of 
kingship  was  such  that  many  others  felt  the  same  per- 
plexity. It  was  a  memorable  scene,  and  those  who  led  in 
it  were  soon  to  feel  that  the  royal  hand  was  heavy.  Charles 
met  defiance  with  defiance.  He  dissolved  the  House,  and 
not  for  eleven  years  did  Parliament  meet  again  in  Eng- 
land. He  threw  into  prison  the  members  who  led  in  op- 
posing him.  Eliot,  the  boldest  and  most  uncompromising 
of  them,  was  stil!  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  when  he  died, 
throe  years  later.  For  eleven  years  Charles  ruled  England 
as  despotically  as  any  Tudor. 

William  Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  shaped 
Charles's  ecclesiastical  policy.  In  disposition  he  was  not 
unlike  the  king  himself.     Though  blameless  in  character^ 
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be  had  narrow  sympathiea  and  no  tact.     He  was  resolved 
to  bring  about  religiouB  uniformity  in  England,  and  to 
do  it  tbroneh  the   power  of  the  state.     At 
every  tnm   he   violated    Puntan   prejodice. 
When  in  Scotland  with  James,  in  1617,  he  had  insisted 
upon  wearing  the   surplice  at  a  funeral,  much   to   the 
scandal  of  the  Presbyteriane.     His  practice  on  entering  a 
cbnrcb  was  to  how  to  the  east  end,  where,  by  his  com- 
mand, the  communion  table  was  now  placed  "altar-wise," 
and  he  bowed  also  at  the  name  of  Jesus — practices  that 
caused  great  offence.     On  his 
advice,   Charles    reissued,    in 
1633,  the  "Book  of  Sports," 
put  forth  by  James,  inviting 
the  people  to  devote  Sunday 
afternoons  to  athletic  games, 
dancing,    and    other    amuse- 
ments, and  the  clergy  were  or- 
dered to  read  the  declaration 
from  their  pulpits.     A  Lon- 
don clergyman  obeyed,  but  fol- 
lowed the  declaration  with  the 
Ten  Commandments.     "  Yon 
have  heard  God's  and  man's 
commandments,"    he     said  ; 

"obey  which  you  please."  Laud  believed  in  the  divine 
right  of  bishops  as  well  as  in  that  of  kings,  and  disliked 
the  vehemence  of  the  Puritan  preachers,  their  narrow  Sab- 
hatarianism,  their  Calvinistic  doctrine,  which  taught  that 
God  had  predestined  some  men  to  damnation,  and  their 
want  of  reverence  for  the  traditions  of  the  past.  It  was 
not  the  least  of  Puritan  offences  that  they  emphasized 
the  rights  of  the  laity,  who,  Laud  thought,  ought  to  obey 
and  be  silent. 

Without  doubt,  most  Englishmen,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
disliked  Laud's  views  and  policy.    It  seemed  to  them  that 
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his  sim   was  to  restore  the   Roman  system;  eren  the 
Pope  thought  this,  as  was  revealed  by  the  offer  to  Lsod 

in  1633  of  a  cardinal's  hat.  But  Land  cared 
rfL«r™'       ^^  °^**^^  ^'"^  Rome  than  (or  Geneva ;  he  wished 

to  restore  the  Berrices  of  the  Chnrch  to  what 
he  thought  was  the  ancient  model,  and  was  persnaded  that 
outward  uniformity  would  in  time  bring  with  it  inner 
unity  too ;  it  was  a  shallow  view,  but  from  it  be  never 
receded.  Since  Rome  was  no  longer  a  formidable  force 
in  England,  Laud's  energies  were  concentrated  against 
Puritanism,  and  his  vigour  was  such  that  before  1630  a 
good  many,  with  the  life  of  Parliament  suspended  and  the 
religious  outlook  uncertain,  began  to  think  of  homes  else- 
where. About  one  thousand,  mainly  of  the  well-to-do 
middle  class,  followed  the  Mayflower  pilgrims  of  ten  years 
earlier  to  America  and  founded  the  remarkable  colony 
of  Maseacbusetts  Bay.  Laud's  hand  was  heavy  on  those 
opposing  him.  Dr.  Alexander  Lcigbton  attacked  the  au- 
thority of  bishopa  and  kings  in  scurrilous  terms;  Laud's 
punishment  was  to  cut  off  his  ear,  slit  his  nostril,  and 
flog  and  imprison  him,  with  the  promise  of  more  lat^r. 
Prynne,  a  lawyer,  attacked  with  bitter  Puritan  vehe- 
mence the  frequenting  of  theatres  and  other  doings  of 
the  court  world ;  both  his  ears  were  cut  off,  and  he  was 
imprisoned  at  the  king's  pleasure.  Laud  visited  the 
parishes  within  hia  jurisdiction,  punishing  immorality 
even  in  people  of  high  rank,  and  enforcing  uniformity  of 
the  narrowest  kind.  But  to  his  surprise  his  policy  had 
the  unforeseen  effect  of  alarming  and  arousing  the  nation. 
Few  were  moved  when  Prynne's  ears  were  first  cut  off  in 
1634,  but  four  years  later,  when  what  still  remained  of 
them  was  sheared  off  for  a  new  offence,  a  great  crowd 
showed  its  sympathy  with  the  sufferer. 

Charles's  policy  soon  forced  the  champions  of  consti- 
tutional rights  into  alliance  with  the  Puritans.  When  the 
tax  of  "  ship-money  "  levied  on  the  seaports  to  build  a 
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navy  vae  disputed,  the  judges  held  that,  to  insure  the 
nation's  safety,  the  king  might  raise  money  without  the 

sanction  of  Parliament.     Charles  revived  an 
grii«M«i.         '^^^  statute  fining  those  with  estates  worth  as 

much  as  £40  a  year  who  had  neglected  or 
refused  to  receive  knighthood  upon  the  king's  summons, 
and  from  this  source  alone  he  secured  tena  of  thousands 
of  pounds.     He  revived  and  sold  monopolies  and  re-en- 
forced old  and  vexations  forest  laws.     It  was  useless  to 
appeal  to  the  courts,  for  most 
of  the  judges  held  office  at 
the  king's  pleasure,  and  were 
ready  to  do    his   will.      The 
king's  Privy  Council  usurped 
the  functions  of   Parliament 
aud  legislated  for  the  nation. 
Hardly  a  trace  of  self-govern- 
ment remained  in  England. 

Of  the  men  who  stood  by 
the  king  in  this  time  of  con- 
flict the  strongest  was  un- 
doubtedly Sir  Tliomae  Went- 
worth,  who  became  ultimately 
Earl  of  Strafford.    Wentworth 

was  rich,  and  of  ancient  line-  "^"X" Jro^rorolJliSiT  " 
age,  and  his  stately  tastes  re- 
garded as  merely  vulgar  the  Puritanism  which  abhorred 
ritual.  He  desired  good  and  strong  government,  and 
though  at  first  a  champion  of  the  liberties  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  persuaded  himself  that  Government  by  Parlia- 
ment meant  disunion  and  anarchy,  and  that  only  the  ' 
authority  of  the  king  could  give  England  what  she 
needed.  The  death  of  Buckingham  became  Wentworth's 
opportunity.  He  rose  rapidly,  and  was  soon  president  of 
the  Council  of  the  North  and  practical  ruler  of  nearly 
half  of  England.    But  he  was  needed  elsewhere.     Ireland 
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was  drifting  into  anarchy,  and  in  July,  1633,  Gbarlea 
sent  him  as  Lord  Depaty  to  rule  that  unhappy  country. 

In  Ireland  Wentworth  ruled  as  a  benevolent 
b1^  *"        despot.     He  introduced  order  and  discipline 

into  the  gOTemment,  encouraged  industry, 
forced  the  Irish  Parliament  to  obey  his  slightest  wish, 
and  held  all  opposition  in  check  by  a  large  and  well-paid 
army ;  writing  to  Laud,  he  spoke  of  this  policy  as  "  thor- 
ongh."  His  despotism  brought  stable  government  in  Ire- 
land, and  when  trouble  came  in  England  he  desired  to 
apply  there  the  same  strong  remedy.  Pym  and  his  friends 
read  Wentworth's  plan,  and  fought  it  with  a  tenacity  that 
in  the  end  carried  its  author  to  the  block. 

It  was  Scotland  that  first  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Charles 
and  Laud.  When  only  two  years  old  Charles  bad  left 
Th«  lOTolt  Scotland ;  he  did  not  revisit  it  for  thirty 

■gtlnit  Ohulci  years,  and  had  little  understanding  of  its 
UBootlud,  people.  At  last  in  1633  he  went  to  Scotland 
and-  took  with  him  Land.  Many  of  the  church  structures 
were  plain,  square,  and  unsightly,  and  their  galleries  re- 
minded Laud  of  the  seats  of  a  theatre ;  the  long-winded 
prayers  of  the  ministers  offended  the  English  taste,  and 
the  king  returned  home  resolved  to  change  the  whole 
character  of  public  worship  in  Scotland.  Already  in  the 
first  years  of  his  reign  Charles  had,  by  one  sweeping  Act  of 
Bevocation,  resumed  possession  of  the  Chnrch  and  crown 
lands  in  Scotland  alienated  since  his  grandmother,  Mary 
Stuart,  became  queen  in  1543.  It  was  an  arbitrary  and 
unjust  measure,  for  some  of  the  nobles  had  suddenly  to 
give  op  possessions  held  by  their  families  for  nearly  one 
'  hundred  years,  but  the  Chnrch  gained,  for  Charles's  act 
restored  property  to  her.  He  soon  proceeded  in  the  same 
way  to  reorganize  the  Church  herself,  and  went  about  the 
task  with  characteristic  want  of  tact.  Laud  assumed  the 
tone  of  master  to  the  Scottish  ministers,  and  though  in 
dealing  with  Scotland  he  acted  not  as  Archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbary,  but  as  Chsrlea's  secretary,  it  seemed  to  the  Scots 
as  if  an  English  ecclesiastic  were  tampering  with  their 
Church,  and  national  feeling  vas  aroused  against  him. 
When  Tacancies  occurred  in  Scotland  Charles  appointed 
bishops  of  Laud's  type ;  he  enlarged  their  authority,  and 
showed  a  firm  resolve  to  make  Scotland,  long  accustomed 
to  simple  Presbyterian  services,  use,  like  England,  a  Book 
of  Common  Prayer,  In  1636,  without  consulting  the  As- 
sembly of  tlie  Church  of  Scotland,  Charles  issued  new 
canons  for  its  government,  which  ruthlessly  violated  Scot- 
tish prejudices.  The  ministers  were  rebuked  for  their 
long  sermons ;  the  communion  table  was  to  be  placed  "  altar- 
wise  "  in  the  chancel ;  the  people  were  to  confess  their  sins 
to  the  bishop  or  presbyter;  the  authority  of  the  bishops 
was  to  be  supreme,  and  subject  only  to  that  of  the  king. 
In  1637  followed  the  new  Prayer-Book.  It  was  modelled 
'upon  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  must  be  adopted 
forthwith  by  the  parishes.  Tumults  broke  out  at  once. 
In  St.  Oiles,  Edinburgh,  there  was  a  riot  when  the  form 
of  prayer  was  first  used,  on  August  33,  1637.  Some  of 
those  present  began  to  shout  that  the  mass  was  once  more 
restored,  and  a  female  zealot,  when  an  adjoining  worship- 
per said  "Amen"  to  one  of  the  prayers,  struck  him  in  the 
face  with  her  Bible,  crying,  "  Traitor,  dost  thou  say  mass 
at  my  ear?"  All  Scotland  was  soon  aflame,  most  of  the 
bishops  fled  from  the  country,  and  by  March,  1638,  the 
Scots  were  freely  signing  a  National  Covenant  to  resist 
the  king's  innovations.  The  Scottish  Church  Aseembly 
met  at  Glasgow  iu  November;  when  commanded  by  the 
king's  commissioner  to  dissolve  it  refused  to  obey,  and 
proceeded  to  depose  the  bishops  and  to  declare  the  new 
canons  and  Prayer-Book  null  and  void.  Such  defiance 
meant  war ;  Charles  accepted  the  challenge,  and  at  Ber- 
wick in  the  summer  of  1639  his  army  stood  face  to  face 
with  the  Scots  in  arms  under  Alexander  Leslie.  But  as 
the  king  dared  not  summon  the  English  Parliament  to 
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ask  for  money,  and  vithoat  it  could  not  keep  his  force 
in  the  field,  he  made  termB.  On  Jane  18  he  signed 
what  is  called  the  Treaty  of  Berwick,  agreeing  that  the 
Assembly  and  the  Estates  or  Par- 
liament ahould  meet  to  determine 
the  religious  question.  They  met 
at  Edinburgh  and  declared  for  the 
abolition  of  episcopacy.  Charles, 
aa  unchanged  in  his  resolution  as 
they,  would  not  accept  this  deci- 
sion ;  he  adjourned  the  Parliament 
and  prepared  again  for  an  appeal 
to  arms. 

The  year  1639  marks  the  crisis 
of  Charles's  policy.     Scotland  was 
Jobs  h»mpdk.  (15S4-1643).  Openly  in  revolt.     In  England  his 
right  to  levy  taxes  was  attacked 
anew  in  the  law  courts ;   John  Hampden,  a  wealthy  coun- 
try gentleman,  denied  the  legality  of  "  ship-money,"  now, 
in  Charles's  financial  distress,  levied  on  inland  places  as 
well  as  on  seaports.     A  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  judges  decided  in 
favour  of  the  tax,  but  the  situa- 
tion was  so  serious  that  Charles 

Th.miiimi.iJi.t    ''«d     I****    of     liiB 
sfthtEiigllah      strongest  friend  by 
^"""'"*-        his  side,  and   sum- 
moned  Weatworth,  now  Earl  of 
Strafford,  from  Ireland.     Straf- 
ford believed  that  England  was 
still  loyal,  and  he  advised  the 
hold  course  of  summoning  the 
Parliament  of  England  to  give        ' """    *"     ""*~  '' 
aid  against  Scotland.     The  Parliament,  the  first  for  eleven 
years,  met  in  April,  1640,  but  sat  for  only  three  weeks, 
Charles  explained  that  England  was  menaced  with  invi^ 
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aioD  from  Scotland,  and  that  he  mast  hare  money  to  repot 
it.  He  T88  plainly  told,  in  reply,  that  his  own  policy  was 
a  vorse  menace  thiui  the  Scots.  John  Pym,  already  a 
veteran  in  resisting  arbitrary  government,  made  a  Dotabte 
speech  in  the  Commons,  attacking,  in  a  Qrm  and  moder- 
ate tone.  Land's  innovations  in  ritnal  and  the  ship-money 
and  other  taxes.  By  a  large  majority,  the  Commons  de- 
manded redress  of  grievances  before  voting  money,  and 
Charles,  rather  than  yield,  promptly  dissolved  the  Parlia- 
ment, without  getting  help.  Bat  his  difficolties  were  over- 
whelming. In  Scotland  the  Presbyterians  were  every- 
where triumphant,  and  they  prepared  to  invade  England. 
Charles,  in  tnm,  was  resolved  to  yield  nothing  to  Presby- 
terianism,  and  to  snbdne  the  Scots  by  force,  and  Strafford, 
who  profoondly  misread  English  feeling,  still  told  him 
that  whatever  the  House  of  Commons  might  say,  the  real 
opinion  of  England  was  with  him  against  the  Scots.  In 
his  desperate  need  Charles  begged  a  loan  from  Spain, 
promising,  in  return,  to  help  Spain  against  Protestant 
Holland.  He  songht  money  in  France.  Through  his 
Catholic  wife  he  even  asked  the  Pope  to  lend  him  both 
money  and  men  to  subdue  his  rebellions  Protestant  sub- 
jects, and  the  Pope  offered  to  do  so  if  Charles  would  be- 
come a  Catholic.  But  nothing  came  of  it  all,  and  he  had 
to  go  on  unaided. 

The  Scots  invaded  England  in  August,  1640,  seized 
^'evcaetle,  and  were  soon  in  possession  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Durham  and  N'orthumberland,  while- 
^«  mrrtiag  j^  Scotland  Charles  lost  the  few  strongholds 
FuUuart  ud  that  he  had  held.  On  every  aide  he  heard  the 
rfterfwT  demand  that  in  so  grave  a  crisis  Parliament 
ahoold  be  summoned.  He  resisted  as  long  as 
he  could.  First  he  called  the  Peers  together  at  York  on 
September  %i.  They  met  and  advised  a  trace  with  the 
Scots  and  the  summoning  of  Parliament.  Strafford  was 
vehement  against  the  Scots,  and  to  avenge  his  helplees- 
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□ess  in  England  he  would  have  used  the  Irish  army  to 
drive  the  Scottish  settlers  out  of  Ulster  with  fire  and 
eword  and  to  attack  Scotland  itself ;  it  was  in  this  tem- 
per that  he  now  faced  a  new  Parliament,  the  most  momen- 
tous that  England  has  ever  seen.  This  Parliament,  which 
first  met  in  Novemher,  1640,  was  not  finally  dissolved  until 
twenty  years  later  and  has  the  fitting  name  of  the  Long 
Parliament.  From  the  first  it  waged  determined  war  upon 
Charles's  policy.  Strafford's  proud  and  narrow  spirit  had 
kept  him  from  foreseeing  what  would  be  its  attituije,  for 
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he  himself  became  at  once  the  chief  object  of  attack.  The 
.Commons,  led  by  Pym,  impeached  Strafford  for  high  trea- 
son, and  life  was  the  stake  for  which  the  chief  actors  in 
the  drama  were  now  playing.  There  is  little  to  prove 
Strafford  guilty  of  what  was  legally  treason.  Pym  claimed' 
that  it  was  treason  to  depart  from  the  conatitutional  au- 
thority exercised  by  the  monarch,  but  it  was  doubtful 
whether  the  Lords,  the  judges  in  the  case,  would  take 
this  view,  and  in  the  end  Strafford  was  condemned,  not 
after  a  fair  trial,  but  by  a  special  bill  of  attainder,  passed 
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throagh  both  Konaes  after  mnch  discussion.  The  king, 
vith  Eogland  and  Scotland  nnited  agaioBt  him,  had  not 
the  courage  to  refuse  assent  to  it,  and  on  May  12,  1641, 
vith  calm  dignity  StraSord  vent  to  the  hlock,  the  first 
of  many  leaders  whose  lives  the  bitter  straggle  was  to 
claim.  Laud  was  sent  to  prison,  to  die  later  aa  Strafford 
died.  The  Parliament,  now  supreme,  passed  an  act  in- 
suring its  own-  meeting  at  least  every  third  year ;  it  forced 
Charles  to  assent  to  a  revolutionary  bill  that  Parliament 
might  not  be  dissolved  without  its  own  consent ;  it  abol- 
ished the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  and  the  Court  of  High 
Commission  which  Charles  had  used  to  cany  ont  his 
policy  of  coercion,  and  even  gave  compensation  to  their 
former  victims, 

So  long  as  the  Scots  and  the  Parliament  were  leagued 
together  Charles  could  do  nothing.     But  the  league  was 

unnatural.  Many  of  the  English  dii^lil^cd  the 
ntSfwd         Presbyterianiam  which  the  Scots  insisted  that 

England  should  adopt,  while  the  Scots,  on 
the  other  hand,  cared  little  for  the  political  issues  which 
seemed  vital  to  P}'m  and  Hampden.  Having  failed  in 
England,  Charles  went  to  Scotland  to  try  the  magic  of  a 
king's  presence,  with  the  result  that  in  September  the 
Scottish  army  retired  from  England.  ■  And  now  Ireland 
complicated  the  situation.  In  1641  the  Roman  Catholics 
of  Ulsttr  rose.  There  were  dreadful  scenes  of  massacre, 
and  the  tale  of  horror  was  told  in  England  with  exaggera- 
tions that  make  it  hard  to  this  day  to  learn  the  real  truth. 
With  three  disturbed  kingdoms  Charles  had  his  hands 
full,  and  civil  war  was  near.  Pym,  Hampden,  and  otliers 
drew  up  what  was  called  "the  Grand  Remonstrance,"  a 
portentous  document  containing  two  hundred  and  six 
clauses,  reciting  grievances,  bitterly  indicting  the  rule  of 
Charles  ever  since  his  accession,  and  demanding  that 
Parliament  should  control  the  king's  ministers  and  that 
Church  matters  should  be  settled  by  an  Assembly  of  Di- 
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vines  DominAted-by  Parliament.  A  bare  majority  of  the 
Commons  accepted  the  Bemonstrance,  wliich  was  revolu- 
tionary in  character,  and  Charles  found  that  the  Parlia- 
ment'B  extreme  claims  were  creating  opposition  favourable 
to  himaell  Goaded  by  his  wife  to  resolute  action,  be,  on 
January  3,  1612,  impeached  Pym,  Hampden,  and  three 
others  of  his  chief  opponents  for  high  treason,  on  the 
ground  that  they  had  aided  the  Scottish  invader.  He 
went  down  in  person  to  the  House  to  arrest  them,  but 
they  had  fled.  London  espoused  their  cause  riotously, 
and  a  few  days  later  Charles  himself  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  capital.    Civil  war  bad  really  began. 

thcMkof        *^°  August  22, 1642,  with  great  ceremony 
«aruid(h«       Charles  raised  the  royal  standard  at  Ifotting- 
ham.    It  was  the  open  invitation  to  the  nation 
to  rally  round  its  king.    The  rich  southeast 
of  England,  with  London,  st«od,  on  the  whole,  by  the  Par- 
liament.   The  north  and  west,  poorer  and  with  a  popula- 
tion more  scattered,  were  with  the  king. 
Charles  could  appeal  to  the  old  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  and  to  those  who  loved 
the  Charch  of  England  or  feared  the 
despotism  of  Parliament  more  even  than 
that  of  the  king.     His  supporters  were, 
in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility 
and  landed  gentry  of    England  —  the 
"  Cavalier "    class.      Oxford   and  Cam- 
bridge were  centres  of  royalism.      On 
the  other  hand  the  towns,  the  trading 
clasECB,  and  as  many  of  the  gentry  as  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  revived 
"RoDKDRiAD"       religious   spirit  of  the  time  and  held 
AioLT  1649.         to  the   sterner   Puritanism,  were  with 
the  Parliament.     They  were  nicknamed 
"  Roundheads "  because  some  of  them  wore   their  hair 
short  in  protest  against  the  prevailing  fashion.     Appar- 
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ently  only  the  London  apprentices  did  this ;  the  leaders, 
as  their  portr&itB  show,  did  not  crop  their  hair.  They 
were  men  of  culture  ;  Milton,  the  age's  paragon  of  classic 
learning,  was  on  the  Puritan  side. 

The  royalists,  with  their  headquarters  at  Oxford,  made 
it  a  supremo  object  to  seize  London.  They  had  the  best 
fighting  material.    "  Their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons, 
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youDger  eoDS,  and  pereous  of  quality,"  said  Oliver  Crom- 
well, while  the  parliamentary  soldiers  were  mostly  "  old 
decayed  serring-meu  and  tapsters."    But  this 
S'*™Siw''      ^*^  '"  '■'™^  altered  by  Cromwell  himself,  a 
gentleman  farmer  of  Huntingdonshire,  who 
became  the  greatest  general  of  hia  age.     In  1643  the  Par- 
liament lost  its  two  chief  ornaments,  for  Hampden  was 
killed  in  an  obscure  skirmish  at  Chalgrove  Field,  and  Pym 
soon  followed  to  the  tomb  hia  victim  Strafford.     The  war, 
like  all  civil  war,  broke  up  families  and  friendships,  so 
that  those  bound  by  the 
closest  ties  were  arrayed 
against  one  another;  some- 
times it  was  waged  ruth- 
lessly —  even  the  women 
camp  -  followers  were  put 
to  the  sword  after  Kaseby. 
At  first  the  cavaliers  won 
success.     On  October  23, 
1C42,     Rupert,     Charles's 
nephew,    easily    defeated 
the  parliamentary  cavalry 
at   Edgebill,   though   the 
battle  itself,  as  a  whole, 
was    indecisive.      In    the 
southwest     the     royalist 
general,  Hopton,  met  Sir 
William  Waller  at  Lansdown  and  at  Boundway  Down,  in 
July,  1643,  with  a  similar  result  of  succcbb  dearly  won. 
Rupert   himself  took   Bristol   by  storm.      The   Earl   of 
Newcastle  beat  the  parliamentary  generals.  Lord  Fair- 
fax and  his  son  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  at  Atherton  Moor, 
near  Bradford.    But  these  successes  were  transient ;  there 
were  minor  victories   on   the  other  side,  and  when  the 
war  had  gone  on  about  two  years   the  tide  had  slowly 
turned  against  Charles.     Those  opposed  to  the  king  had 
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begnn  to  find  their  natural  leaders.  The  ParliameDt  bad 
heeti  anxiona  to  put  men  of  rank  iu  the  front,  and  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  sou  of  the  spoiled  favourite  whom  Eliza- 
beth Bent  to  the  block  in  1601,  commanded  its  armies 
until  his  place  was  taken  bj  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  in  1645. 
Essex  lacked  decision,  while  Fairfax,  though  able,  was 
without  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  leader,  and  the  fame  of 
both  is  overshadowed  by  that  of  Oliver  CromweW.  With 
instinctive  military  genius  Cromwell  organized  a  cavalry 
regiment  fired  with  the  Puritan  spirit,  and  on  July  3, 
1644,  after  a  desperate  struggle,  he  and  the  Scot- 
tish leader  David  Leslie,  against  whom,  six  years  later, 
he  was  to  pit  his  strength  at  Dnnbar,  had  the  chief 
share  in  completely  overwhelming  the  royalists  at  Mar- 
ston  Moor. 

The  first  reverses  on  the  Parliamentary  side  promoted 
efficiency  in  the  end,  for  they  drew  attention  to  the  faults 
of  the  leaders.  Cromwell  accused  of  incompetence  even 
the  Earl  of  Manchester,  the  general  under  whom  he  him- 
self fought  at  Marston  Moor.  There  was  inquiry  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  at  last  vigorous  action  in  a  Self- 
Denying  Ordinance,  passed  by  Parliament  in  1645,  which 
forced  all  members  who  were  officers  to  give  up  their 
commands;  then  only  a  few  of  the  specially  competent 
ThsnouH  ^^""^  reappointed.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
afthsBaw  defects  in  regard  to  discipline,  pay,  and  unity 
"'^*™''  of  action,  hut  now  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  the 
commander-in-chief,  with  Cromwell  as  his  chief  lieutenant, 
reorganized  the  army  on  "  The  New  Model,"  under  which 
the  men  were  to  receive  regular  pay,  to  submit  to  strict 
discipline,  and,  above  all,  to  have  officers  deeply  convinced 
that  they  fought  in  the  cause  of  God.  This  organization 
of  the  New  Model  Army  really  made  the  cause  of  Charles 
hopeless,  and  when,  on  June  14, 1645,  Fairfax  and  Crom- 
well met  him  at  Nasehy,  Cromwell's  cavalry  carried  all 
before  it.  Nasehy  was  a  moral  as  well  as  a  military  defeat, 
24 
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for  the  victors  aeizet)  Charles's  correspondence  with  Hen- 
rietta Haria,  which  showed  that  he  planned  to  bring  over 
Irish  Roman  Catholics  to  reduce  England,  sud  that  he 
bad  no  thought  of  peace  except  on  his  own  terms.    From 
sQch  a  reverse  Charles  conld  not  recover.     Throughout 
the  war  he  was  between  two  forces,  for  Scotland,  after  s 
hesitating  pause,  threw  her  weight  against  a  king  who 
would  not  pledge  himself  to  Preabyterianism.     Having 
made  a  bargain  with  the  Eng- 
lish Parliament  for  liberal  pa;, 
a  Scottish  army  under  Alexan- 
der Leslie,  Earl  of  Leven,  oc- 
cupied the  north  of  England, 
which   otherwise  would  have 
:   been    the    king's    stronghold. 
Charles's  lieutenant,  Montrose, 
wou  some  meteoric  successes  in 
Scotland.     Carrying  out  what 
Strafford    had   threatened,  he 
brought  over  Irish  troops,  who, 
LKxiBOKR    ESLU,  uudcr  a    ferocious    Highland 

E*RL  or  Levem  U580M661).         ,  .   ,,    .  ...  „       ?        ,  , 

chieftain,  Alaster  Macdonald, 
committed  frightful  excesses,  killing  men,  it  was  said,  as 
light-heartedly  as  they  would  chickens.  But  little  they 
cared  for  either  side,  and  when  gorged  with  booty  they  de- 
serted Montrose.  Leven's  nephew,  David  Leslie,  at  last 
turned  back  from  England  to  meet  Montrose  and  at  Philip- 
haugh  in  1645  defeated  him.  Every  prisoner  taken  was  pnt 
to  the  sword,  for  Montrose  had  made  the  war  one  of  savage 
and  bloody  reprisal.  He  himself  for  the  time  escaped,  bat 
in  Scotland,  as  in  England,  Charles's  cause  was  ruined. 
For  nearly  a  year  after  Xasehy  he  held  out,  but  on  May  5, 
1646,  he  rode  into  the  camp  of  the  Scots  who  were  besieg- 
ing \ewark.  Though  he  expected  still  to  be  treated  as 
king,  in  reality  lie  had  begun  the  captivity  which  ended 
only  on  the  scaffold. 
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Meanwhile  the  Charcb  of  EngUad  had  also  been  over- 
thrown.  In  July,  1613,  nnder  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment an  AsBemblj  of  Diviues  met  at  Weet- 
^sMtbou  mingter  to  settle  religion  on  a  new  and  better 
basis,  and  coutinaed  in  session  for  no  less  than 
six  years.  The  Assembly,  FreBbyterian  in  sentiment,  drew 
up  the  "  Westminster  Confession,"  still  the  creed  of  the 
Scottish  Church.  By  its  plan  the  only  religion  to  be  tol- 
erated in  England  was  Presbyterian  ism.  The  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer  was  abolished,  and  since  there  were  no  longer 
any  religious  differences  between  England  and  Scotland, 
the  Parliament  and  people  of  both  countries  swore  assent 
to  a  treaty  called  the  "  Solemn  League  'and  Covenant." 
This  union  meant  death  to  the  prelate  who  had  tried  to 
make  episcopacy  supreme,  and  on  January  10, 1645,  Land, 
an  old  man  of  seventy-five,  was  at  last  sent  to  the  block. 
But  time  was  to  show  that  Presbyterian  ism  had  only  a 
slight  hold  upon  England.  The  Independents,  saccessors 
of  the  Separatists  of  Elizabeth's  day,  opposed  its  exclusive 
claims,  and  favoured  freedom  of  worship  to  thorough- 
going Protestants  of  all  kinds.  Though  weak  in  Parlia- 
ment they  were  strong  among  the  officers  of  the  army,  and 
the  chief  of  their  adherents  wae  Oliver  Cromwell  himself, 
who  had  an  enthusiasm  for  liberty  of  opinion.  While  the 
war  went  on  Presbyterian  and  Independent  had  to  unite 
gainst  Charles,  and  even  a  Scottish  invading  army  was 
welcome ;  but  with  Charles's  defeat  the  old  religious  dif- 
ferences revived.  The  English  wished  especially  to  get 
rid  of  the  foreign  army,  and  in  January,  1647,  the  Scots 
finally  agreed,  if  their  expenses  were  paid,  to  hand  the 
captive  king  over  to  the  Parliament  and  to  withdraw. 
With  their  withdrawal  not  only  was  the  unwelcome  in- 
trader  removed,  but' the  Presbyterian  cause  in  England 
was  fatally  weakened. 

There  were  differences  between  the  army  and  the  Pres- 
byterian  Parliament  about  the  permanent  settlement  of 
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the  nation.  If  the  king  would  assent  to  their  Bjetem,  the 
Preabyterians  desired  to  restore  him  and  to  disband  a 
Tb«  wmj  great  part  of  the  rictoriouB  army.     But  the 

•MUM  army  would  uot  disband  until  the  work  of 

npnmapawn.   revolution  was  Complete,  and  its  leaders  de- 
manded, not  Presbyterian  uniformity,  but  toleration  in 
religion,  democratic  reforms  in  government,  and  the  res- 
toration of  order  ia  Ireland.      Moreover,  no  less  than 
£331,000  of  arrears,  in  those  days  a  huge  sum,  was  due  to 
the  army.     Yet  the  Parliament  paid  little  heed  to  its  de- 
mands and  acted  without  tact, 
even  proposing  to  pay  the  sol- 
diers only  one-eisth    of  what 
was  due  them.     Cromwell,  be- 
ing prominent  in  both  army 
and  Parliament,  tried  hard  to 
reconcile  them,  but  failed,  and 
the  army  he  then  led  to  deci- 
sive action.     Hitherto  Charles 
had  been  in  the  custody  of  the 
Parliament,    but    because    of 
danger  that  he  might  escape 
to  Scotland  and   put  himself 
1Hu^ThZhZlLihl2...n.  »t  *••«  ''^«do'  *  newPresby- 
Joyix  [H  ™id  to  have  bwii  a  Ltm-  terian  army,  Cornet  Joyce,  by 
don  tailor.    Ilia  humble  origin   Cromwell's  orders,  seized  the 

may  .«™,nt  for  the  ahort  hair,    ^j         ^^  Holmbv  in  Northamp- 
aflk'lcd    br   «.«■   ha,\.-r<  of  the  "    .  ^         .  .  .  . 

ii,„e.  tonshire.       Keeping    htm    at 

Newmarket  in  its  midst,  the 
army  fixed  upon  eleven  leaders  of  the  Presbyterian  party 
in  the  Commons  for  attack,  and  drove  them  out  of  Eng- 
land. By  Aufrust,  1047,  the  army  had  occupied  the  capi- 
tal ;  it  overawed  the  Parliament  and  was  really  master  of 
the  situation. 

It  soemed  as  if  Charles  might  now  make  terms,  and 
the  army  leaders  tried  to  effect  a  settlement  with  him  OQ 
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the  basis  of  religions  toleration  for  nil  Protestatits,  and 
parliamentary  control  of  the  government.  But  Charles, 
xiuiiime  believing  that  to  see  army  and  Parliament  at' 
nfDsgotiadoni  War  and  himself  the  arbiter  between  them  he 
wi  Ohariei.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  v/AXt,  refused  the  proffered  terms. 
Few  thought  as  yet  of  doing  without  a  king ;  on  October 
20,  1647,  Oliver  Cromwell  made  a  three  hours'  speech  in 
Parliament  in  favour  of  monarchy.  But  by  Kovember  he 
had  become  convinced  that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
work  with  Charles,  who,  he  then  resolved,  should  never 
again  rule  in  England.  Meanwhile  Charles,  in  the  hope 
of  getting  away  to  France,  eluded  his  jailers  and  escaped 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  in  Carisbrooke  Castle  he  found 
himself  still  the  army's  prisoner.  Yrt  he  had  helped  to 
break  up  the  alliance  between  the  army  and  the  English 
Parliament,  and  soon,  by  promising  to  establish  Presby- 
terianism  in  England  for  three  years,  be  also  drew  away 
from  the  army  the  Scots,  who  cared  little  about  the  polit- 
ical questions  in  England,  and  desired  only  to  see  Presby- 
terianism  triumphant.  Early  in  1648,  when  Charles  gave 
his  assurances  on  this  point,  the  Scottish  Parliament  sent 
to  London  a  peremptory  demand  that  England  should 
swear  to  the  Covenant,  adopt  Presbyterianism, and  suppress 
all  other  forms  of  Christian  worship.  The  Presbyterian 
majority  in  Parliament  was  ready  to  assent,  and  royalists, 
Scots,  and  English  Presbyterians  seemed  at  length  united 
against  the  army,  now  face  to  face  with  a  supreme  crisis. 
It  happened  that  in  April,  1648,  the  leaders  of  the  array 
were  assembled  at  Windsor  for  conference.  They  gave 
the  first  day  of  meeting,  the  29th,  to  prayer;  the  second, 
led  by  Cromwell  himself,  to  prayer  and  searching  of 
heart.  But  on  the  third,  while  they  were  still  in  session, 
came  the  news  that  South  Wales  was  in  arms  for  the 
king's  cause,  and  before  those  grave  men  separated  to 
meet  the  danger  they  vowed  solemnly  that,  if  victorious 
in  the  renewed  war,  they  would   call  "  Charles  Stuart, 
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thst  m&D  of  blood,  to  an  account  for  the  blood  that  he 
had  ehed." 

The  situation  was  critical  for  a  time.     Throughout 
the  preTiouB  war  the  fleet  had  been  Ann  for  the  Parlia- 
SanewtdolTil     ™®°t  i  °<*^  P^^t  **f  it  went  over  to  the  royaliBt 
war  ua  riotorj  Side.    But  the  Engliah  army  was  led  skilfully, 
''       and  the   tide  of  victory  boou  turned  in  its 
favour.     Fairfax,  the  commander-in-chief,  crushed  the 
royalists  in  Kent  and  Essex,  and  took  their  stronghold, 
Colchester.     Cromwell  marched  first  into  South  Wales, 
and,  victorious  there,  turned   his  face   northward.     In 
August,  1648,  Dear  Preston  he 
fought  a  throe  days'  battle  with 
a  Scottish  army,  badly  led  by 
the  Duke  of  ilamilton,  but  out- 
numbering his  own  by  three  to 
one.     It  was  the  first  struggle 
in  which  Cromwell  had  held  su- 
preme command,  and  hie  vic- 
tory was  complete.     Ten  thou- 
sand   prisoners,    among   them 
Hamilton  himself,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  an  army  of  not  more 
than  nine  thousand.     By  the 
HtNBT  luTUN  (leii-iwii).       autumn  the  war  was  over,  and 
on  November  16,  Ireton,  Crom- 
well's Bon-in-Iaw,  the  man  on  the  Parliamentary  side  best 
fitted  by  his  studies  for  the  task,  made  a  last  overture 
to  Charles  for  the  government  of  England :  Parliament 
was  to  meet  at  least  every  second  year  and  was  to  control 
the  state.     Perhaps  Charles  then  had  his  last  chance  of 
life.     Yet,  though  there  were  already  clamours  for  his 
head,  he  sternly  rejected  these  proposals.     Both  sides  had 
become  embittered.     The  view  of  the  victors  was  that 
those  who  had  renewed  the  war  were  guilty  of  murder ; 
they  shot  two  of  the  chief  ofiBcers  taken  at  Colchester, 
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and  sent  the  Dake  of  Hamilton  aud  other  leaders  to  the 
block,  and  it  was  improbable  that  he,  whom  the  army  chiefly 
blamed,  should  escape.  On  December  1,  1648,  with  rude 
Tiolence  soldierB  took  Charles  from  Carisbrooke  to  Hurst 
Caetle,  on  the  Hampshire  coast,  where  rescue  was  impos- 
sible, aud  when  the  Parliament  protested  against  this  pro- 
ceeding, on  it  the  army  turned.  On  December  6  and  7 
Colonel  Pride  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  arrested,  or  refused  entrance  to,  all  members 
who  were  thought  likely  to  oppose  the  authority  of  the 
army.  The  Parliament,  thus  reduced  by  "  Pride's  Purge  " 
to  little  more  than  one-third  of  its  former  strength,  now 
worked  with  the  party  in  the  state  that  soon  made  np  its 
mind  to  destroy  the  king. 

Charles  was  taken  to  Windsor.  Even  as  late  as  on 
December  35,  1648,  Oliver  Cromwell  spoke  strongly  for 
Tk»  trial  ud  ^^^  king's  life.  But  Charles  would  not  even 
txMitlMof  receive  a  messenger  of  the  army  with  new 
™™*'  overtures,  and  this  seems  finally  to  have  de- 

cided Cromwell  to  bring  him  to  trial.  It  was  a  course 
that  required  all  his  resolution.  The  House  of  Lords,  in 
which  there  were  now  rarely  more  than  a  dozen  members, 
refused  to  aid  in  judging  the  king,  and  the  Scots,  always 
strong  for  the  monarchy,  protested  agaiust  the  menace  of 
death  to  him ;  but  a  few  determined  men  carried  out  what 
tliey  believed  to  be  the  will  of  God.  On  January  6,  the 
purged  Commons  took  the  revolutionary  step  of  creating 
on  its  own  authority  a  High  Conrt  of  Justice  consisting 
of  135  persons  (of  whom  only  68  would  act)  to  try  Charles 
for  treason  in  levying  war  upon  the  Parliament  and  king- 
dom. On  January  20,  he  was  brought  to  Westminster  Hall, 
but  he  refused  to  plead  or  to  acknowledge  the  court  that 
tried  him.  The  proceedings  went  on  for  a  week.  Many 
of  Charles's  judges  would  have  shrunk  from  carrying  the 
case  through  to  the  end  had  not  Cromwell  and  Ireton 
held  them  to  their  task.    "  I  tell  you,"  Cromwell  answered 
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to  some  qtiestioiiingg  of  AlgemoQ  Syduey, "  we  will  cat  off 
his  head  with  the  crown  npoa  it."     On  January  37  the 


Tub  Hovsi  of  Commonb. 
From  a  print  of  1648. 

king  was  sentenced  to'  death.  He  still  firmly  believed 
that  to  no  human  tribunal  was  he  responeible,  and  he- 
fore  that  of  God  he  was  ready  to  stand:  "I  fear  not 
death.  Death  is  not  terrible  to  me  ;  I  bless  my  God  I  am 
prepared."  On  a  frosty  morning,  the  30th  of  January, 
1649,  with  his  guards  he  walked  rapidly  from  St.  James's 
Palace  across  the  park  to  Wliitehall,  For  two  or  three 
hours  he  was  kept  waiting  in  a  bedchamber  of  the  palace, 
but  about  two  in  the  afternoon  came  the  final  scene. 
When  the  king  stepped  through  a  window  of  the  ban- 
queting hall  to  the  scaffold  he  was  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  crowd  thronging  the  streets,  the  windows,  and  the 
roofs  of  houses.  He  spoke,  but  his  voice  could  hardly 
reach  beyond  those  with  him  on  the  scaffold.    "  I  am  the 
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martyr  of  the  people,"  he  said,  and  in  his  heart  he  believed 
that  the  laws  and  liberties  of  Englaud  were  safer  in  a 
king's  hands  than  in  those  of  the  Parliament.  The  axe — 
the  very  one  probably  which  had  been  aaed  on  Strafiord — 
fell,  and  the  jezecutioner  silently  held  up  the  bleeding 
head.  A  groan,  "  such  a  groan,"  said  an  eye  witness,  "  as 
I  never  heard  before  and  desire  that  I  may  never  hear 


again,"  burst  from  the  crowd,  and  it  was  typical  of  the 
horror  with  which  all  Europe  regarded  the  final  act  of 
the  army. 

Sum  MAR  V  OF  Dates 
The  HamptAn  Conrt  Conference  was  in  1904.  .The  Hnnpow- 
der  Plot  was  in  1605.  The  Colony  o(  Virginia  was  (oimdeU  in  1607, 
In  1614  James  dissolved  his  second  rarliamcnl  ("The  Ad.llcd  ParlJa- 
ment")  in  anger,  and  imprisoned  some  members.  The  Plymouth 
polony  began  in  1620.    James  I's  third  Parliament  impeached  and 
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forced  the  dtBiniasal  of  FnnciB  Bacon  In  1081.  War  with  Spain 
broke  ont  in  1631.  James  died  in  1085,  and  the  struggle  between 
King  and  Parliament  soon  became  acute  under  Charles  I.  The  Com- 
mons drev  up  The  Petition  of  Bight  In  1«28.  and  In  1K2» 
Charles  dlssolfed  Parliament,  sent  Sir  John  Eliot  and  others  to 
the  Tower,  and  ruled  (or  eleven  years  without  a  Parliament  The 
Colonjr  of  HasBachusetts  Bay  was  founded  in  1630.  Wentworth  went 
tc  Ireland  in  1633  as  Lord  Deputy,  and  Land  became  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  10S8.  In  1637  John  Hampden  refused  to  pay  the 
ship  money  levied  by  Charles ;  in  1689  the  Scots  forced  Charles  to 
make  The  Pnclflcatlon  of  Berirlck,  and  to  promise  to  let  Scotland 
settle  her  own  religious  questions.  The  Parliament  of  England  met 
in  1640  and  attacked  Strafford,  who  was  execat«4  In  1641,  and 
Land,  who  met  the  same  fate  In  1646.  The  Urand  Remonstrance 
was  made  in  Norembcr,  1641,  an.)  CItI I  War  began  in  1648.  Its 
chief  battles  were  Edgehlll,  164S.  Marslon  Hoor.  1644,  iind  Nase- 
by  (final  Boyal  defeat),  1645.  The  Parliament  joined  the  Scots  in 
The  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  In  I64S,  and  in  that  year  the 
Westminster  Assembly  began  to  sit.  The  Scots  gave  up  Charles, 
who  surrendered  to  them  in  1646,  to  the  English  Parliament  in 
1647.  Disputes  arose  between  the  Parliament  and  the  Army,  Ee- 
newed  Civil  War  due  to  Charles  I's  negotiations  broke  out  in 
ie48,  in  December  of  that  year  Pride's  Purge  gave  the  Army 
eontrol  of  the  Parliament,  and  Charles  was  beheaded  on  Jann- 
ary  80, 164S. 
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CHAPTER  XV 

Tb*  Commonirwtlth  and  the  Prot«ctont« 

(lM9-186(l-n  jeara) 

The  Comroonirwllh 1640-1663 

Oliver  Cromwell,  Protector 16S3-'.658 

Richard  Cromwell,  Protector ie5tl-16S0 

[Religious  controversy  continaed  to  give  the  dominant  note  to  the 
period  in  Earope.  Within  the  Roman  CalboUc  Church  itseU  the 
violent  dispute  between  JeeuiU  and  janMoista  in  France  was  marked 
bj  the  brilliant  writings  ot  Pascal  against  the  Jesuits.  The  scien- 
tiflo  spirit  was,  however,  growing  strong,  as  the  work  of  Newtun, 
Leibnitz,  and  others  in  the  next  age  showed.] 

At  no  time  did  public  opinion  in  England  approve  of 
Charles  I's  execution.   A  story  is  told  that  Cromwell  went 

LiM  alone,  late  at  night,  to  the  chamber  at  White- 

Fiili*m»Bt  hall  where  Charles's  body  lay,  lifted  the  lid 
dMiuu  Eng.  from  the  cofiiD,  gazed  long  upon  the  dead 
face,  and  then  sighed  ont,  "  Cruel  necessity. 
The  army  had  come  to  think  that  Charles  was  the  last 
barrier  to  progress,  And  that  to  aare  the  state  he  mnst  be 
remoTed.  His  death  left  England  in  the  hands  of  an 
oligarchy,  the  remnant  or  "Rump"  of  the  purged  Long 
Parliament.  Less  than  one  hundred  members  now  sat  in 
it,  hnt  on  the  theory  that  the  people  were  supreme,  and 
that  it  was  chosen  by  the  people,  it  asserted  absolute 
authority  and  acted  with  rapid  decision.  On  February  6, 
1649,  it  abolished  the  House  of  Lords  ;  on  February  7,  the 
office  of  king ;  and  on  May  19,  it  declared  England  a  re- 
pohlic.  The  nation  was  not  asked  to  approve  of  this 
87» 
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revolution,  for  the  Parliament,  cho&eQ  nearly  tea  years 
earlier,  deemed  itself  clothed  vith  final  supremacy.  It 
named  a  Council  of  State,  half  as  large  as  itself,  to  carry 
on  the  government,  and  committees  of  this  council  raled 
England. 

The  new  government  had  abundant  nse  for  the  con- 
suming  energy  which  at  first  it  showed.     A  royalist  army 

held  the  greater  part  of  Ireland,  the  Estates 
^^^^  of  Scotland  recognised   Charles's   son,  and 

monarchical  Europe. was  hostile  to  the  re> 
public  that  had  slain  a  king.  Most  pressing  was  the  Irish 
question,  and  the  Parliament  promptly  named  Oliver 
'  Cromwell  Lord  Lieutenant  and  Commander-in-Chief  in 
Ireland.  In  the  summer  of  1649  Cromwell  went  to  Ire- 
land resolved  to  bring  order  out  of  its  chaos,  and  his 
work  there  is  to  this  day  a  bitter  memory.  He  had  to 
deal  with  a  terrible  situation.  In  her  last  days  Elizabeth 
had  confiscated  immense  areas  in  Ireland  on  account  of 
rebellions  against  the  crown.  A  little  later  James  I  car- 
ried on  systematic  "  plantations  "  of  Protestant  settlers  in 
the  north,  and  between  these  and  the  Soman  Catholics, 
whom  they  realty  ruled,  there  was  intense  bitterness. 
Strafford's  iron  hand  had  cheeked  discontent,  but  after 
he  retired  the  province  of  Ulster  was,  in  1641,  desolated 
by  a  cruel  revolt,  punished  in  the  succeeding  years  by 
horrors  not  less  cruel.  There  was  a  medley  of  parties. 
The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  thought  that  the  time  was 
come  to  throw  off  the  Protestant  yoke;  the  Irish  royalists 
fought  for  a  king ;  the  Puritans  for  a  Parliament  deter- 
mined to  retain  Protestant  supremacy ;  and  a  new  faction 
was  created  when  the  Pope  sent  a  legate,  Rinuccini,  who 
was  to  annex  Ireland  either  to  the  Holy  See  or  to  some 
continental  state.  In  time  the  Roman  Catholic  inter- 
ests made  a  powerful  combination,  which  hoped  for  the 
king's  support ;  but  when,  in  1641,  Charles  sent  the  Earl 
(afterward  the  Duke)  of  Ormonde  to  Ireland  to  take  up 
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the  work  of  Strafford,  he  would  not  accept  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  Catholics,  whom  he,  like  all  EngliBhmen  of 
that  age,  looked  upon  as  little  better  than  savages.     With 
Charles  I'b  captivity,  the  royalist  cause  in  Ireland  was  for 
a  time  hopeless,  and  Ormonde,  fearing  the  English  Puri- 
tan less  than  the  Irish  Catholic,  surrendered  Dublin  to 
the  Parliament  and  retired  to 
France.    When  the  second  civil 
war  broke  out  in  England  in 
1648  he  returned ;  the  papal 
agent  Rinuccini  fled,  and  Ro- 
man Catholic  and  Protestant 
royalists  drew  together.     The  " 
execution  of  Charles  I  cemented 
this  union,  and  in  time  nearly 
all  Ireland,  except  Dublin  and 
Derry,  was  in  Ormondo'a  hands. 
It  was  expected  that  Charles  II 
would  land  in  Ireland  as  its 
Du«K  OF  Ob-ondk  (1610-1088).     king,  and  use  that  basis  for  his 
attack  upon  the  regicide  com- 
monwealth.   Ormonde  laid  siege  to  Dublin,  and  the  situa- 
tion was  serious  when  Oliver  Cromwell  landed  at  Dublin, 
on  August  13, 1649,  with  some  12,000  tried  veterans  of  the 
civil  war.     He  proclaimed  that  he  was  come  "to  ask  an 
account  of  the  innocent  blood  that  hath  been  shed,"  and 
soon  the  Irish  learned  what  this  meant.    Three  weeks  after 
landing,  Cromwell  was  before  Drogheda,  in  which  were 
some  of  Ormonde's  beat  regiments  nnder  Sir  Arthur  Aston. 
When  the  place  refused  to  surrender,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle Cromwell  took  it  by  storm  and  put  to  the  sword  about 
three  thousand  people,  some  of  whom  were  non-combat- 
ants.   Many  Roman  Catholic  priestB  and  friars  were  killed, 
but  the  stories  of  the  massacre  of  women  and  children  in 
cold  hlood  are  probiibly  false.     The  truth  itself  is  bad 
enough.     In  St,  Peter's  Church,  where,  as  Cromwell  notes 
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with  Puritan  ferTOur,  mass  had  heen  celebrated  on  the 
previous  Sunday,  1,U00  were  killed  b;  his  troops.  The 
church  steeple,  in  which  many  had  taken  refuge,  waa  set 
on  fire,  and  the  burning  wretches  in  the  flamee  died  with 
cnrses  for  their  assailants  on  their  lips.  "  I  wish,"  said 
Oromwell,  "  that  all  honest  hearts  may  give  the  glory  of 
this  to  Qod  alone,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  praise  of  this 
mercy  belongs."  He  marched  on  Wexford,  gave  its  gar- 
rison an  hour  in  which  to  yield  anconditionally,  and,  when 
they  refused,  carried  that  place  also  by  storm,  and  again 
put  some  two  or  three  thousand  people  to  the  sword. 
Cromwetl^s  defence  of  this  awful  rigour  was  that  it  would 
terrify  the  land  into  submission  and  save  further  blood- 
shed. Perhaps  it  did.  Town  after  town  opened  its  gates 
to  him,  and  within  a  few  months  the  greater  part  of  Ire- 
land was  in  his  hands. 

Then  came  the  cruellest  part  of  Cromwell's  work.    The 
Puritan  mind  knew  no  lenience  for  Roman  Catholics,  and 

..  i._ .  .  .  least  of  all  for  Roman  Catholic  Irish ;  the 
Th*  Fratntul        ■        ,         ,  . 

donUaiba  Insh  landholders  were  now  at  the  conquer- 
fnlidud.  Qjfg  mercy,  and  the  soldiers  who  followed 
Cromwell  expected  pay  in  Irish  land.  England  annexed 
Ireland,  which  during  the  strife  had  lost  one-third  of  its 
population,  abolished  its  Parliament,  and  carried  oat  an 
enormous  scheme  of  eviction.  The  Catholic  landowners 
were  ordered  to  remove  from  their  homes  into  a  region  of 
Connaught,  for  the  most  part  barren  and  desolate,  and 
after  May  1, 1654,  those  found  east  of  the  appointed  bound- 
ary were  to  be  punished  by  death.  The  actual  tillers  of 
the  soil  this  atem  measure  did  not  greatly  affect.  They 
remained  where  they  were,  and  only  changed  masters ;  it 
was  the  educated  and  well-to-do  landowners  who  suffered, 
and  young  and  old  were  alike  compelled  to  make  their 
toilsome  way,  usually  on  foot,  into  Connaught.  Of  those 
who  refused  to  go  severe  examples  were  made.  And 
there  were  other  sufferers  whose  lot  was  more  terrible. 
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Irish  officers  and  Boldiers,  numbering,  it  is  said,  about 
30,000  or  40,000,  went,  after  their  cause  was  lost,  from 
Ireland  to  the  Continent,  to  fight  in  after  years  the  bat- 
tles of  other  states  against  England ;  but  of  their  wives 
and  families  many  remained  in  Ireland,  to  be  driven  from 
their  homes,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  be  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies  and  sold  as  slaves.  Massacre  was  terrible,  but  the 
long  suffering  of  eviction  and  slavery  was  far  worse.  Nor 
did  time  undo  these  wrongs.  The  day  came  when  the 
Puritan  party,  which  laid  so  heavy  a  hand  on  Ireland,  itself 
fell  in  England ;  hut  for  the  suflerers  in  Ireland  Charles 
II,  when  restored,  although  he  promised  much,  did  little. 
It  is  true  that  in  1661  the  revived  Irish  Parliament  passed 
an  Act  of  Settlement  which  provided  that  Roman  Catholic 
landowners,  who  had  been  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
rebellion  of  1641  and  following  years,  should  get  back  their 
lands,  bet  the  Cromwcllian  soldiers  were  also  to  retain 
their  grants,  or  to  be  given  an  equivalent  elsewhere  in 
Ireland.  Moreover,  few  Irish  Catholics  could  prove  their 
absolute  freedom  from  rebellion.  Finally  by  the  Act  of 
Explanation  of  1665  the  new  owners  gave  up  one-third  of 
their  land.  Some  Catholic  proprietors  recovered  estates, 
but  about  two-thirds  of  the  land  of  Ireland  remained  in 
possession  of  a  small  number  of  Protestants,  who  con- 
tinned  to  rule  the  country  and  to  have  the  native  Irish  aa 
their  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Puritan  republic  In  England  the  worship  of  the 
Anglican  Church  alone  was  tolerated  in  Ireland,  and  not 
only  many  Roman  Catholics,  but  also  Presbyterians,  left 
the  country  rather  than  submit  to  the  final  Stuart  set- 
tlement. 

Oliver  Cromwell  himself  remained  in  Ireland  less  than 
a  year,  for  early  in  1650  there  was  pressing  need  of  him 
elsewhere.  It  was  evident  that  England  must  subdue  not 
only  Ireland  but  Scotland.     Six  days  after   Charles  I'a 
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death  the  Scottish  Estates  proclaimed  his  sou,  Charles  II, 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland— a  direct  act 

of  defiance  of  the  English  republic.  But  the 
^^"^       great  mass  of  the  Scots,  led  by  the  Earl  of 

Argyle,  head  of  the  great  Campbell  clan, 
were  resolved  that  if  Charles  ruled  at  all,  it  muBt  be  ae  a 
Presbyterian  king.  Montrose  thought  to  win  Scotland  for 
Charles  without  the  Covenant,  and  early  in  1C50  landed 
in  the  north  with  a  small  force.  It  was  soon  cut  to  pieces, 
Montrose  was  taken,  and  on  May  21  the  adventurous 
leader  against  covenanting  Scotland  was  hanged  at  Edin- 
burgh as  an  outlaw.  Since  Scotland  thus  showed  its  re- 
solve to  support  Presbyterianism,  and  Cromwell  had  de- 
stroyed all  hope  from  Ireland,  Charles  now  yielded,  took 
the  Covenant,  and  dechired  that  his  father,  in  refusing  it, 
had  opposed  the  will  of  God,  Time  «as  to  show  the  value 
of  an  easy-goiug  voluptuary's  adoption  of  the  sterneat 
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PuritaDism.  He  went  to  Scotland  in  Jnue,  1G50,  kept 
strict  fasts,  heard  long  prayera  and  sermons,  and  tried  to 
appear  grave,  but  all  the  time  "with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek." 

On  royalist  Presbyterianism  the  English  republic  must 
make  war,  and  Cromwell  entered  Scotland  in  July     He 

was  now  the  English  commander-in-chief,  for 
J^°|22V^      Fairfax  resigned  rather  than  attack  his  fellow 

Presbyterians.    In  September  Cromwell,  with 
an  inferior  force,  overwhelmed  the  Scots,  under  David  Les- 
lie, at  Dnnbar,  took  10,000  prisoners,  occupied  Edinburgh, 
and  was  soon  busy  rebuking  the  Presbyterians  for  their 
hostile  attitude  to  their  triumphant  spiritual  brethren, 
the  English  Independents.     In  February,  1651,  he  lay  at 
the  point  of  death  from  fever,  but  by  June  he  was  again 
in  the  field  carrying  the  war  into  the  Highlands.     Les- 
lie, hoping  that  a  royalist  rising  would  greet  the  young 
king  who  was  with  him, 
took  the   bold   course  of 
leaving  Cromwell  in  the 
north  and  marching  south 
into  England,  which,  how- 
ever, gave  a  cold  welcome 
to  a  king  supported  by  a 
Scottish    invading    army. 
But  not   until   the  Scots 
were  as  far  south  as  Wor- 
cester did  Cromwell  over- 
take them.     On  Septem- 
ber 3,  the  anniversary  of 
Dunbar,  there  was  another 
terrible  battle,  and  Crom-  akohibai-d  CMmm^ 

well   won    a    complete  vie-       Eioh™  E*rl  and  First  MARttns  o» 

tory.     Though  Charles  II 

managed,  after  many  perils,  to  escape  to  France,  not  a 
regiment  or  company  of  the  Scottish  army  reached  the 
35 
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border.  Thousands  perished;  half  the  nobility  of  Scot- 
land were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  within 
a  few  months  Scotland  itself  was  a  cosquered  country. 
The  victors  abolished  the  Scottish  Parliament,  united  the 
country  to  England,  and  allowed  it  and  Ireland  each 
to  send  thirty  members  to  the  Parliament  at  London. 
Though  it  Beemed  a  pitiful  ending  to  the  long  struggle 
gainst  Charles  I,  in  which  Scotland  had  played  so  great 
a  part,  Scotland  gained  something.  She  had  free  trade 
with  her  larger  neighbour,  she  had  peace  and  order  un- 
known before,  and  full  play  for  the  spiritual  forces  of 
Presbyterianism.  It  was  indeed  a  dark  day  for  Scotland 
when  the  union  ended  with  the  restoration  of  Charles  II. 
While  at  home  (he  republic  served  this  glorious  appren- 
ticeship in  war,  Europe  professed  to  scorn  and  despise  it. 
More  than  one  of  its  envoys  to  the  Continen- 
J[2^jj_  tal  states  were  murdered,  and  it  could  get 

no  redress ;  royalist  privateers,  under  Rupert, 
preyed  upon  its  commerce,  and  were  sheltered  by  foreign 
courts.     To  make  its  position  secure  the  Commonwealth 
needed  a  great  navy,  and  in  Robert  Blake  found  at  length 
the  man  who  could  organize  it. 
By  the  beginning  of  1651  Blake 
had  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
Eupert's  ships,  and  soon  an  Eng- 
lish fleet  entered  the  Mediterra- 
nean, attacked  French  commerce, 
and  showed  England  to  be  for- 
midable in  regions  new  to  her 
activity.    Cardinal  Mazarin  made 
peaceful    overtures   in   the  end 
for  France,  and  the  two  greatest 
Cardtkal  Mabarin  continental  powers,  France  and 

Spain,  both  recognised  the  repub- 
lic. But  victory  did  not  always  wait  upon  the  Common- 
wealth.    In  Holland,  also  a  revolutionary  and  Protestant 
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republic,  it  found  its  most  strenuous  foe.  The  two  states 
were  commercial  rivala,  and  in  October,  1661,  by  the 
Navigation  Act,  England  excluded  the  Dutch  from  trad- 
ing with  the  English  colonies,  and  forbade  Dutch  ships 
to  bring  to  England  the  products  of  any  country  but 
their  own.  By  May,  1653,  these  rivalries  had  brought 
on  war.  Blake  was  beaten  off  Dungeness  by  Tromp, 
the  Dutch  admiral ;  the  command  of  the  Channel  passed 
for  a  time  to  the  Dutch,  and,  probably  in  jest  against 
the  English,  the  story  was  told  that  Tromp  carried  a 
broom  at  his  masthead  to  show  his  resolve  to  sweep  them 
from  the  seas.  In  the  Mediterranean  too  the  English 
failed,  and  they  did  not  recover  themselves  until  Febru- 
ary, 1653,  when  Blake  once  more  secured  command  of 
the  Channel. 

A  government's  strength  is  tested  most  severely  by 
defeat  in  war.  In  England  there  was  much  discontent, 
Tl*  dMiiEB  ef  which  turned  against  the  Parliament.  Its  con- 
it*  Lung  snming  energy  changed  in  a  few  years  to  fee- 
"  ■  ble  inactivity,  and  some  of  its  members  were 
growing  rich  through  bribes  and  spoils.  It  raised  money 
by  questionable  means,  selling  not  only  the  property  of 
the  king,  including  his  magnificent  collection  of  pictures, 
but  also  that  of  the  bishops,  deans,  and  cathedral  chapters : 
it  threatened  the  destruction  of  the  cathedrals  themselves, 
and  even  began  the  work  at  Lichfield.  To  meet  the  enor- 
mous expenditure  of  the  war  it  sold  the  estates  of  many 
royalists,  confiscating  by  a  single  act  the  property  of  sii 
hnudred  and  eighteen  persons,  most  of  them  innocent  of 
any  real  offence  against  the  state.  Partiality,  injustice, 
the  selfish  pursuit  of  private  ends,  the  greedy  monopoly 
of  office,  and  needless  delay  of  business — the  faults,  in  a 
word,  of  a  narrow  oligarchy— were,  with  truth,  charged 
against  the  Parliament,  and  meanwhile  those  in  earnest 
in  the  revolution,  and  especially  the  officers  of  the  army, 
were  demanding  a  really  reformed  government. 
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Cromwell  stood  between  the  army  aDd  the  Parliament, 
OBing  his  influence  for  moderation.  Thoogb  the  Parlia- 
TluratraUm  ment  was  determined  to  retain  power  and 
sf  tha  LoBg  not  to  diasolve,  the  officers  insisted  that  there 
Pullunit.  ahould  be  a  new  election,  a  new  Parliament, 
and  a  radical  programme  of  reform.  At  the  beginniiig 
of  1653  Cromwell  could  barely  keep  the  army  from  nsing 
force  against  the  Parliameiit,  of  which  he  himself  soon 
despaired.  It  interfered  with  his  plans  for  religious  work 
in  Wales,  and  it  would  not  make  reasonable  terms  with 
the  Datch.  Bat  the  crowning  offence  came  when  it  in- 
troduced a  bill  to  make  its  own  existence  permanent :  in 
future  there  was  to  be  no  general  election ;  Tacancies  were 
merely  to  be  filled  as  they  occurred.  On  April  19, 1663, 
Cromwell  held  a  conference  with  the  Parliamentary  lead- 
eta.  They  agreed  to  use  their  inflaence  to  delay  the  objec- 
tionable bill,  but  on  the  next  morning,  the  20th,  news  came 
to  him  at  Whitehall  that  the  Parliament  was  hurrying  the 
bill  through,  with  the  intention,  as  soon  as  it  was  law,  of 
adjonming  until  November.  Angry  at  the  broken  prom- 
ises, he  hurried  down  to  the  House  with  a  guard  of  soldiers, 
whom  he  stationed  at  the  approaches.  He  took  his  seat 
as  a  member,  and  soon  rose  to  speak.  As  he  went  on  his 
anger  mastered  him.  In  violent  language  he  charged  the 
assembly  with  abuse  of  its  powers,  and  indiridual  members 
with  profligacy,  drunkenness,  and  corruption ;  and  when 
his  wrath  was  at  a  white  heat,  he  turned  to  Harrison,  a  fel- 
low officer,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  in  the  soldiers.  Tbey 
marched  grimly  in,  and  the  members  were  forced  to  retire 
— Cromwell  giving  stern  orders  when  there  was  any  show 
of  resistance.  The  mace,  the  symbol  of  the  Parliament's 
authority,  lay  on  the  table.  "  What  shall  we  do  with  this 
bauble  ? "  said  Cromwell.  "  Here,  take  it  away."  A 
bauble  was  the  fantastically  decorated  baton  carried  by 
the  court  fool  as  a  mock  symbol  of  office.  By  no  other 
term  could  Cromwell  show  more  completely  his  contempt 
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for  what  the  Long  Parliament  had  become.  Its  ezpnlaion 
left  the  mastery  of  the  three  kingdoms  vith  him  and  the 
army. 

Would  Cromwell  make  himself  king,  would  be  restore 
the  StuartB,  or  would  he  try  to  set  np  some  new  type  of 

government?  He  summoned,  in  his  own 
^lU^T"    °3,me,  as  "  Captain  General,"  about  one  hon- 

dred  and  forty  of  the  Faritan  leaders  to  form 
a  new  Parliament.  They  were,  however,  not  chosen  by  the 
people.  The  Independent  churches  sent  in  names  of  ap- 
proved persona,  and  Cromwell's  Council  of  OflBcera  chose 
from  these  the  members  of  the  Nominated  Parliament, 
which  was  called  the  "  Little  "  Parliament,  from  its  email 
numbers,  and  sometimes  "Barehones's"  Parliament,  from 
*'  Praise  God  "  Barebones,  the  zealons  junior  member  for 
London.  It  met  on  July  4.  Cromwell  looked  upon  this 
assembly  with  enthusiastic  good-will,  and  hopes  were  high 
that  a  new  era  hod  dawned,  and  that  by  the  wise  and 
righteous  men  so  carefully  selected  evei;  abuse  would 
now  be  reformed.  The  new  Parliament  was  soon  busily 
engaged.  Some  of  the  members  worked  zealously  on  their 
plans  to  end  imprisonment  for  debt,  to  simplify  the  law, 
to  abolish  the  Court  of  Chancery,  to  make  the  judges  in- 
dependent, and  to  give  congregations  the  right  to  choose 
their  own  ministerB.  But  some  talked,  too,  of  reducing 
the  army,  and  of  abolishing  the  Church  tithe — the  chief 
means  of  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion — proposals 
that  CromwoU  disliked,  and  that  aroused  great  opposition 
from  those  affected.  The  system  which  the  Nominated 
Parliament  represented  was  not  satisfactory.  There  was 
no  single  head  of  the  state,  something  indispensable  to 
the  English  machinery  of  government,  and  no  provision 
was  made  for  elections  in  which  the  nation  itself  could  be 
appealed  to.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  ready  with  a  com- 
plete constitution,  while  others  wished  to  carry  out  radical 
reforms  even  in  defiance  of  the  army.    But  the  moderate 
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party  would  do  nothing  to  offend  Cromwell,  and  finally, 
on  December  13, 1653,  with  a  plan  for  a  better  system  in 
view,  they  carried  in  the  Hoaae  a  resolution  to  hand  their 
powers  back  to  him,  and  to  diseolve.  When  the  minority 
protested  against  self-effacement  soldiers  dispei^d  them. 
Once  more  the  three  kingdoms  were  in  Cromwell's  bands. 
To  try  to  settle  some  permanent  form  of  government 
was  moat  necessary.     Major-Qeneral  Lambert  had  long 

pressed  for  a  written   constitution,  and   he 
^m^oiwut.  ^"'^  other  officers  now  produced  one  called 

"The  Instrument  of  Government,"  which 
Cromwell  accepted.  A  state  Church  and  religions  liberty 
for  all  but  Roman  Catholics  and  Anglicans ;  a  Parliament 
with  a  single  chamber  to  meet  at  least  every  third  year 
but  not  to  be  dissolved  until  it  had  sat  five  months ;  and 
a  head  of  the  government  to  be  called  a  "  Protector,"  who 
was  to  command  the  land  and  sea  forces,  were  its  chief  fea- 
tures. Events  moved  rapidly  in  those  days  of  revolution, 
and  on  December  16,  1663,  the  fourth  day  after  the  dis- 
solved Parliament  ceased  to  exist,  Cromwell  was  installed  ■ 
as  Protector  under  the  new  constitution.  Though  it  was 
really  the  army  which  gave  him  his  office,  men  noticed 
that  he  wore  plain  civilian's  dress,  for  he  knew  that  the 
rule  of  the  soldier  was  hateful  to  England.  Under  the 
new  constitution  his  sway  was  far  from  absolute.  He  had 
a  Parliament  with  four  hundred  members  from  England, 
and  from  Ireland  and  Scotland  thirty  each ;  he  could  not 
veto  its  enactments,  nor  could  he  dismiss  the  Conucil 
of  State  of  from  thirteen  to  twenty-one  members,  who 
were  to  advise  him.  But  the  executive  power  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  wholly  his,  and  made  him  the  real  ruler. 
When  the  Parliament  met  on  September  3,  lC54,tbe  mem- 
bers showed  at  once  a  disposition  to  claim  sole  authority, 
and  proceeded  as  if  they  might  place  further  limits  upon 
the  Protector.  But  Cromwell  insisted  that  he  as  well  as 
they  had  a  mandate  from  the  nation  and  that  they  must 
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not  alter  the  "  Fnndamentals  "  diriding  authority  between 
X'arliament  and  himself.  Within  little  more  than  a  week 
his  soldiers  stood  at  the  door  o[  the  House  and  barred 
the  way  to  all  who  would  not  sign  a  formal  "  Recogni- 
tion "  of  this  position.  About  a  hundred  members  were 
excluded.  Later,  the  Parliament  claimed  control  of  the 
army,  and  then,  with  the  tenacity  of  Charles  I,  Oliver  in- 
sisted npon  his  prerogative  as  general  by  sea  and  land. 
On  January  22, 1655,  when  the  five  lunar  months  of  sitting 
had  expired,  he  dissolved  the  Parliament  as  a  menace  to 
the  pnblic  good.  For  nearly  two  years  after  this  no  Par- 
liament sat,  and  Oliver  Cromwell  ruled  England. 

"A  larger  soul,  I  think,  hath  seldom  dwelt  in  house 
of  clay  than  his  was,"  said  a  member  of  Cromwell's  own 

household.     Like  all  men  of  genius,  he  was  in 
d^Oraoiri^     advance  of  his  age ;  he  loved  toleration  when 

the  best  men  of  his  time  thought  it  sin  to 
allow  error  to  exist  without  repression.     Prompt,  deter- 
mined, and  vigorous,  he  looked  facta  steadily  in  the  face. 
"  There  is  nothing  to  be  feared," 
he  said,  "  but  our  own  sin  and 
sloth."      Religious   convictions 
lay  behind  everything  that  he 
did.    He  told  France  that  she 
must  not  withdraw  the  tolera- 
tion given  to  Protestants  by  the 
Edict  of  Nantes ;  when  he  heard 
of  the  sufferings  of  the  perse- 
cuted   Waldensian    Church   he 
wept,  and  himself  gave  £2,000 

for  its  relief;  he  went  into  bat-  'J"-''Cbo«w,.mi599-i«8). 
tie  with  a  psalm,  "  Let  God  arise  and  let  his  enemies  be 
scattered,"  on  his  lips.  Yet  he  was  far  removed  from  the 
grim  and  stem  Puritan  our  fancy  paints.  He  drank  heer 
and  light  wine,  used  tobacco,  and  was  passionately  fond 
of  masic.    When  his  daughter  Frances  was  married,  the 
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dancing  was  kept  op  in  Wbitehall  until  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  loved  a  jest,  and  would  break  oS  from 
serious  work  at  Whitehall  to  make  verees  with  Thurloe  his 
secretary.  His  humonr  was  grim  enough.  "  What  a  crowd 
came  ont  to  your  lordship's  triumph  t "  was  said  to  him  in 
Bristol  when  he  returned  from  victory  in  Ireland.  "  Yes," 
said  Oliver,  "  hut  if  it  were  to  see  me  hanged  bow  many 
more  there  would  be."  He  was  fond  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing and  liked  good  horses.  His  domestic  affections  were 
especially  keen.  But  though  gentle  at  home,  his  solid  stat- 
ure, masBive  head,  big  nose,  and  firm  mouth  show  always 
the  quality  of  strength ;  when  once  he  had  sought  God's 
leading  and  made  up  his  mind,  nothing  could  shake  his  ad- 
amantine will.  Through  it  Charles  I  went  to  the  scaffold. 
A  little  later  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  was 
concerned  in  an  assassination  in  the  streets  of  London. 
England  was  engaged  in  delicate  negotiations  with  Por- 
tugal, and  every  effort  was  made  to  induce  Cromwell  to 
spare  the  guilty  man,  but  he  was  unrelenting,  and  on 
the  day  that  one  brother  signed  the  Portuguese  treaty 
with  England  the  other  went  to  the  gallows.  liiving  in 
an  age  of  revolution  in  which  the  ultimate  appeal  was  to 
force,  Cromwell  relied  too  much  upon  the  strong  arm  as 
the  best  instrument  of  government.  When  he  became 
Protector  he  was  told  that  it  was  against  the  will  of  the 
nation.  "  There  will  be  nine  in  ten  against  you."  "  Very 
well,"  said  he,  "but  what  if  I  disarm  the  nine  and  put  a 
sword  in  the  tenth  man's  hands?  Would  not  that  do  the 
business?"  He  cared  little  for  the  niceties  of  constitu- 
tional theory,  and  was  as  ready  to  destroy  an  arbitrary 
Parliament  as  au  arbitrary  king.  In  his  heart  he  was 
always  a  believer  in  the  monarchical  principle. 

In  the  way  of  settled  government  were  enormous  obsta- 
cles. The  Puritan  party  was  profoundly  divided,  A  fanat- 
ical section,  led  by  Major-Gcneral  Harrison,  clamoured 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Fifth  Monarchy  to  succeed  the 
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four  ancient  monarchies,  and  of  this  fifth  monarchy  JeauB 
Christ  was  to  be  king.  "  The  LevellerB,"  led  by  John  Lil- 
bome,  were  clamoroos  for  democratic  equal- 
it;.  Bepublicans  like  Vane  and  Ladlow,wbo 
had  formerly  acted  with  Cromwell,  refused 
to  recognise  his  goremment ;  and  the  Presbyterian  party 
chafed  under  his  policy  of  toleration.  Lawyers  attacked 
the  legality  of  the  Protector's  rule,  and  some  of  the  judges 
revealed  doubts  when  the  validity  of  taxes  imposed  by  his 
ordinances  was  questioned.  The  Protector  amidst  these 
difficulties  was  firm  and  thoroughgoing.  He  held  that 
his  government  was  the  only  valid  one  in  England,  and 
those  disputing  its  authority  felt  his  heavy  hand.  At 
Salisbury,  in  March,  1655,  the  royalists  rose  under  Colonel 
Penruddoek.  Cromwell's  soldiers  soon  diqtersed  them, 
and  then  he  divided  England  into  eleven  districts  under 
as  many  major-generals,  who  preserved  order  with  Spar- 
tan severity.  They  treated  the  royalists  as  irreconcilable, 
and  forced  them  to  pay  a  special  tax  to  support  the  mili- 
tary force  which  held  them  down.  The  rule  of  the  major- 
generals  was  efficient,  but  it  was  the  undisguised  rule  of 
force,  which  did  more,  perhaps,  than  anything  else  to  turn 
t^e  tuition  against  Cromwell's  government. 

In  September,  1656,  the  Protector  met  his  second  Par- 
liament under  "  The  Instrnment  of  Government."  The 
Oimwdl'i  Constitution  permitted  him  to  defer  the  meet- 
Hocmd  ing  for  another  year,  but   England  was  at 

r!a«"Si  ^^^  ^'^^  SptLiu  and  he  needed  money.  His 
loftnuMBtaf  major-generals  had  promised  that  the  eleo- 
*'™*^'-"  tions  should  be  favourable  to  the  government, 
but  everywhere  protests  appeared  against  military  rule. 
Cromwell  had  to  exclude  no  leas  than  one  hundred  mem- 
bers from  the  House  because  of  their  disloyalty  to  him. 
But  even  the  docile  remainder  condemned  the  sway  of  the 
soldiers.  Already  men's  minds  were  turning  to  the  old  form 
of  government  by  king  and  Parliament  as  the  only  possible 
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one.  This  conviction  waa  domiDant  in  the  revolutionary 
Parliament  itself,  aad  on  March  35, 1667,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing maiority,  it  decided  to  aak  Cromwell  to  become  king 
and  to  rale  England  under  the  old  forms.  But  Oliver's 
officeiB  met  the  propoBal  with  a  etorm  of  reproaches.  After 
a  terrible  struggle  they  bad  got  rid  of  one  king ;  should 
they  now  have  another?  On  March  31  the  Parliament 
presented  to  Cromwell  its  proposal  under  the  title  of 
"  The  Humble  Petition  and  Advice."  He  himself  cared 
little  for  the  title  of  king.  It  was  only,  he  said, "  a  feather 
in  a  hat,"  but  be  was  too  much  of  an  Englishman  not  to 
long,  as  the  nation  longed,  for  some  government  that 
wonld  make  the  foundations  of  order  secure,  after  all  the 
failures  of  military  deBpotism.  Finally,  after  weeks  of 
deliberation,  he  refused  the  title  of  king,  but  agreed  to  ac- 
cept the  new  constitution  contained  in  "  The 
2d  AwSiJ^  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  with  the  dif- 
ference that  the  head  of  the  state  should  be 
not  king  but  Protector.  There  was  now  to  be  a  second 
chamber;  the  Parliament  was  to  enjoy  most  of  the  privi- 
leges of  its  ancient  prototype ;  the  Protector  was  to  have 
regal  powers,  and  to  nominate  both  his  own  successor  and 
the  seventy  members  of  the  new  second  chamber.  In  June, 
1657,  Cromwell  was  once  more  installed  as  Protector,  this 
time  with  ceremonial  aimilar  to  that  of  an  ancient  corona- 
tion. In  1653  the  army  had  made  him  Protector;  now  this 
was  due  to  the  Parliament,  and  he  fondly  hoped  that  as 
the  nominee  of  the  nation  his  rale  had  at  last  full  validity. 
His  hopes  proved  vain;  the  English  mind,  accustomed 
to  the  alow  growth  of  institutions,  would  freely  accept 
^^  only  what  time  had  sanctioned.     The  new 

quiTsiwitb      Upper  House,  to  which  Cromwell  named  his 
p'J"*  chief  friends,  excited  special  derision,  and  in 

the  Lower  Honse  the  Republicans  gained  con- 
trol. In  January,  1658,  the  new  Parliament  met  and 
within  a  month  it  was  quarrelling  with  Cromwell.    Though 
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he  called  the  new  second  chamber  the  House  of  Lords 
the  republican  Commons  would  call  it  only  "the  other 
House,"  and  claimed  that  a  real  Honee  of  Lords  would  be 
a  menace  to  the  liberties  of  the  nation.  There  was  eren 
a  plot  to  depose  Cromwell  from  the  headship  of  the  army 
and  to  put  Fairfax  in  bis  place,  and  the  Protector,  as 
usual,  took  decisive  action.  On  February  4,  1658,  he 
sntumoned  both  chambers  before  Kim,  rebuked  them  for 
disloyalty  to  "  The  Hnmhle  Petition  and  Advice,"  told 
them  that  they  were  playing  tbe  game  of  the  royalists, 
and  after  a  fiery  speech  ended  witb  this :  "  I  do  dissolve 
this  Parliament,  and  let  Ood  be  judge  between  you  and 
me.'*  He  expected  In  due  course  to  aommon  a  new  Par- 
liament, hut  in  that  year  he  died. 

Such  were  some  of  the  difficulties  amid  which  Oliver 
Cromwell  carried  on  the  government  of  England.  Yet 
she  never  had  five  years  more  glorious  than 
those  of  his  protectorate.  The  Dutch  War, 
dtsastroua  at  first,  turned  to  the  advantage  of  England ; 
it  was  a  naval  war,  and  Holland  lost  some  1,400  sail,  among 
them  120  men-of-war,  Cromwell,  like  Napoleon,  had  a 
splendid  audacity  in  planning  to  control  the  world.  His 
desire  was  that  England  and  Holland  should  nnitc  to  form 
one  state,  that  Holland  should  take  Asia  as  her  sphere  of 
influence,  and  England,  America.  Not  only  would  trade 
prosper;  they  would  carry  Protestantisra  to  two  conti- 
nenta.  But  Holland  did  not  relish  proposals  that  meant 
the  dominance  over  her  of  England,  the  stronger  partner ; 
they  wero  gradually  modified,  and  finally,  when  amidst 
great  rejoicings  peace  was  concluded  on  April  5, 1654,  the 
plan  of  union  was  abandoned.  That  Cromwell  should 
have  pressed  it,  reveals  his  failure  to  understand  national 
feeling  in  Holland. 

Though  the  Dutch  plan  failed,  Cromwell  was  resolved 
to  extend  England's  supremacy,  and  he  next  attacked 
Spain,  which  at  first  had  been  more  friendly  than  France 
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to  the  EDglieh  republic.  It  was  the  Elizahethan  Btmggle 
revived.  Spain  atill  maasacred  or  eastaved  Englishmeii 
Wti  *ith  BnJn  f'^'iid  within  the  precincts  of  the  Caribbean 
•ndiri*Br»af  Sea,  and  even  in  time  of  formal  peace  Eng- 
Juaiok.  jjjjij  fought  her  pretensions.     In  December, 

1 654,  Cromwell  sent  an  expedition  to  the  West  Indies. 
His  plan  was  to  seize  San  Domingo,  Cuba,  and  other 
islands,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  if  possible,  and  to 
win  control  of  the  trade  routes  of  Spanisli  America.  But 
from  the  first  the  venture  was  badly  managed,  and  for 
this  Cromwell  must  be  chiefly  blamed.  He  divided  the 
command  between  William  Penn,  fa£her  of  another 
William  Penn,  famous  later  in  American  history,  and 
Robert  Venables,  the  one  as  admiral,  the  other  as  general. 
Their  force  of  abont  9,000  men  consisted  not  of  tried 
Puritan  soldiers,  but  of  the  riffraff  of  London  streets, 
and  disreputable  recruits  from  Barbados  and  other  West 
Indian  colonies.  It  was  a  debauched  and  cowardly  host, 
badly  equipped  and  badly  led.  Repulsed  from  San  Do- 
mingo in  1655  with  something  like  panic,  they  soon  after 
attacked  Jamaica,  whose  Spanish  defenders  had  but  five 
hundred  fighting  men.  The  English  seized  and  still  hold 
the  island,but,  notwithstanding  this  gain,  Cromwell  looked 
upon  the  whole  expedition  as  an  ignominious  failure,  and 
sent  both  Penn  and  Venables  to  the  Tower  for  a  time. 

Cromwell   had  a  magnificent   fleet  of  one   hundred 
and  sixty  sail,  and  used  it  iu  time  of  peace  in  a  way 

that  international  law  would  not  now  tolerate. 
foXn'mUoT.     ^'li<?Q   she  seized  Jamaica,  England  was  at 

peace  with  Spain.  In  1654  Blake  sailed  to 
the  Mediterranean,  also  in  a  time  of  nominal  peace,  with 
orders  to  attack  not  only  the  shipping  of  France  and 
Spain,  but  also  that  of  Algiers  and  Tunis,  the  two  Mo- 
hammedan states  of  North  Africa.  France  was  not 
anxious  to  fight  England,  but  Spain  flnallj  declared  war 
in  February,  1656.     The   English   soon  won  new  naval 
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lanrels :  on  April  30, 1657,  Blake  entered  the  harbour  of 
Santa  Cruz,  in  TeneriSe,  and  without  the  loss  of  an  Eng- 
lish ship  destroyed  the  Spanish  treasure-fleet  of  sixteen 
sail.  Worn  out  by  his  labours,  he  died  on  the  way  home, 
leaving  a  name  In  the  annals  of  the  English  navy  second 
only  to  Drake  and  Kelson.  England  entered  into  formal 
alliance  with  France  against  Spain :  Cromwell's  redcoats 
fought  side  by  side  with  Frenchmen  under  Turenne 
before  Dunkirk,  and  in  June,  1658,  by  securing  that  for- 
tress, Cromwell  gave  England  a  stronghold  upon  tlie  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  like  Calais  of  old,  and  like  her  present 
fortress  of  Gibraltar.  A  poet  of  the  time  calls  him  "  The 
World's  Protector."  At  his  demand  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
stopped  his  atrocious  persecutions  of  the  Waldenaians,  and 
Cromwell  held  himself  ready  also  to  aid  the  Protestants 
of  northern  Europe.  His  was  no  policy  of  "splendid 
isolation." 

The  command  of  the  scaa  gave  Oliver  easy  communi- 
cation with  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain.     At 

one  time  he  himself  had  thought  of  going  to 
MloatetpdloT.    America,  and  he  always  took  a  keen  interest 

in  colonial  matters.  The  imperial  mind  that 
united  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England  was  not  without 
schemes  of  colonial  empire.  New  England  fell  readily 
into  line  with  the  Puritanism  of  the  mother  land,  and 
when  Barbados  and  Virginia  showed  a  disposition  to  fake 
sides  with  the  enemies  of  the  Commonwealth,  they  were 
sternly  repressed.  Eager  for  territory,  Cromwell  was 
about  to  attack  the  Dutch  colony  of  Manhattan — noiv 
New  York  State — when  peace  was  made  with  Holland  in 
16fi4.  He  seized  from  France  a  great  part  of  what  is  now 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  in  Canada,  and  England 
held  this  territory  until  Charles  II  handed  it  back.  As 
we  have  seen,  it  was  Cromwell  who  secured  Jamaica.  The 
government  of  Charles  IT,  though  subservient  to  France, 
continued    Cromweirs   colonial   policy  as  against  other 
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states,  drove  the  Dutch  out  of  North  America,  and  re- 
fused to  cede  Jamaica  hack  to  Spain.  In  fact,  Cromwell 
and  hie  associates  created  a  precedent  in  colonization  for 
the  Stuarts  and  their  succesdors. 

At  home,  Cromwell  steadily  pursaed  the  work,  long  de- 
manded by  the  army,  of  reforming  the  Laws  of  England.  He 
amended  the  procedure  and  reduced  the  fees 
^wHio  poiioj,  "'  ^^^  Court  of  Chancery,  and  tried  thorough- 
ly to  reform  the  criminal  law,  but  did  not  rale 
long  enough  to  do  it.  He  reduced  killing  in  a  duel  to  the 
level  of  murder.  His  govei-nment  showed  great  zeal  for 
education,  and  aa  Chancellor  of  the  UniTersity  of  Oxford, 
he  took  especial  interest  in  higher  education.  He  planned 
a  university  for  the  north,  and  founded  a  college  at  Dur- 
ham, which  was  dispersed  at  the  Restoration,  hut  refound- 
ed  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Cromwell,  like  Henry  VIII, 
laid  hands  on  Church  lands,  but  the  scandalous  misuse  of 
Henry  was  not  repeated :  the  revenues  went  to  schools 
and  colleges,  and  to  other  purposes  of  government.  The 
Puritan  rule  was  less  inquisitorial  than  it  is  often  pic- 
tured, for  Cromwell's  government  was  the  moat  tolerant  of 
religious  differences  that  England  had  known.  "  Popery 
and  Prelacy"  were,  it  ia  true,  suppressed.  A  Roman 
priest  was  put  to  death  in  1654,  and  against  the  use  of 
the  Anglican  ritual  also  the  law  was  etero.  Cromwell 
himself,  when  Governor  of  Ely,  stopped  a  service  in  the 
cathedral  choir  with  the  stern  summons  to  the  clergyman, 
"  Leave  off  your  fooling  and  come  down,  air."  His  soldiers 
sometimes  broke  into  churches,  destroyed  crosses  and  ' 
crucifixes,  and  even  beautiful  stained  glass,  and  tore  to 
pieces  prayer-books  and  surplices.  None  the  less  was 
Cromwell's  Church  comprehensive,  and  it  required  no 
uniformity  of  doctrine  or  service.  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptists,  varying  greatly  in  details  of  doc- 
trine, became  rectors  and  vicars  of  English  parishes.  They 
had  good  incomes,  for  Ctomwell  would  not  hear  of  the 
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abolition  of  an  EBtabliBhed  Church  with  its  tithes.  He 
was  also  zealous  to  insure  high  character  in  the  religious 
teachers.  Thirty-eight  commissioners,  who  came  to  be 
known  ae  Triers,  sat  permanently  at  London,  and  their 
chief  duty  was  to  see  that  no  unworthy  person  miniBtered 
in  the  State  Chnrch.    Even  for  those  outside  the  Eatab- 
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lishment  Cromwell  favoured  tolerance.  His  goTemment 
winked  at  the  use  of  the  Anglican  ritual  in  London.  The 
new  Society  of  Friends,  or  "  Quakers,"  as  they  were  con- 
temptuously called,  because  they  Bometimes  trembled  with 
religions  emotion,  suffered  cniel  persecutions  in  various 
parts  of  England,  but  Cromwell  himself  showed  kindness 
to  their  leader,  George  Fox.  Since  the  days  of  Edward  I 
the  Jews  had  been  kept  oat  of  England,  bnt  Cromwell  al- 
lowed some  of  them  to  come  back,  though  even  he  could 
not  secure  for  them  the  legal  toleration  that  he  desired. 
He  deprecated  the  persecution  of  Roman  Catholics,  and 
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saved  man;  from  it.  In  &  word,  he  waB  the  steadfast 
friend  of  free  opinion.  But  when  opinion  was  allied 
with  action  against  his  authority,  it  found  him  relents 
leas.  The  CaTaliers  complained  loudly  that  the  Paritan 
moral  Tigime  was  intolershle.  The  major-generalB  acted 
ae  moral  police,  gagged  the  press,  punished  breaches  of 
Sunday  ohservance,  profane  language,  cock-fighting,  and 
horse-racing.  But  in  regard  to  some  of  these  things  eren 
modem  goTemments  find  strict  laws  necessary. 

In  reality  oppressive  taxation  was  the  chief  fault  of 
Cromwell's  rule.     War  is  a  costly  game,  and  the  device  of 

loans  to  lighten  its  immediate  harden  was  as 
J^arT^wtlffii  y^*  li^rdly  known.     In  Cromwell's  last  year 

:the  deficit  was  moanting  at  the  rate  of  £400,- 
000  annuafly,  half  the  total  revenue  of  Charles  I,  and 
Cromwell  was  rf  his  wit's  end  for  money.  Ireland  and 
Scotland  had  t«  pay  a  crashing  burden  of  taxation ;  in 
England  the  property  of  royalists  was  the  chief  source  of 
relief  from  financial  difiiculties,  and  the  government  was 
guilty  of  many  unjust  ^seizures. 

At  fifty-nine  Cromwell  was  an  old  man.     He  was  in 
middle  age  hefore  he  hegan  the  arduous  labours  of  war, 

and  they  wore  him  out  quickly.  Mortal  illness 
ftraii^  seized  him  in  August,  1658.     They  removed 

him  from  Hampton  Court  to  Whitehall  for 
change  of  air.  On  the  night  of  August  31  he  was  over- 
heard in  prayer,  and  hia  prayer  was  for  the  English  people. 
"  Give  them,"  prayed  Cromwell,  "  consistency  of  judg- 
ment, one  heart,  and  mutual  love,  and  go  on  to  deliver 
them.  .  .  .  Teach  those  who  look  too  much  upon  Thy 
instruments  to  depend  more  upon  Thyself."  K'or  did  he 
forget  to  pray  for  his  enemies.  "  Pardon  such  as  desire 
to  trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor  worm,  for  they  are  Thy 
people  too.  And  pardon  the  folly  of  this  short  prayer, 
even  for  Jeans  Christ's  sake,  and  give  us  a  good  night,  if 
it  be  Thy  pleasure."    He  died  on  the  3d  of  September; 
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it  was  hia  most  glorious  anniversary,  for  on  it  he  had  woo 
Dunbar  and   Worcester.     We  think  of  Cromwell  as  an 
autocrat.     But  while  snpreme  in  England  through  hia 
own  efSciency  and  resolution,  he  knew  that  the  complete 
control  o(  affairs  lay  beyond  him,  and  desired  to  govern 
with  the  consent  of  the  nation.     By  nature  and  convic- 
tion he  was  neither  despot  nor  democrat.     When  the 
convulsion  of  revolution  was  over,  his  mind  turned  to  the 
restoration,  not  indeed  of  the  Stuart  kings,  but  of  the  old 
method  of  rule  by  Sovereign,  Lords  and  Commons.     He 
tried  to  keep  the  army  out  of  politics,  and  to  give  Parlia- 
ment its  old  place  of  authority, 
but  five  stormy  years  were  too 
few  for  his  task.  ■   The  real 
majority  was  always   against 
him.    Royalists,  Kepublicans, 
Presbyterians,  even  the  army 
in  large  degree,  were  at  lieart 
hostile  to  the  unbending  sway 
of  the  Protector. 

Cromwell's  son  Richard 
became  Protector  with  the 
quietness  and  regularity  of 
hereditary  kingship:  it  was 
said  at  the  time  that  for  about 

five  months  not  even  a  dog  Richard  CBOMwiLt  (ia36-ina). 
ventured  to  wag  its  tongue 

Tiu  noMuinii  ^S*''!^*'  ^i'^-  He  was  dignified,  and  could 
uddqxtriticD  Speak  Well,  hut  with  the  tastes  of  a  country 
tflUohird  gentleman,  not  of  a  statesman,  he  lacked  in 

grasp  of  public  affairs.  Only  a  soldier  or  a 
king  could  rule  England,  and  Richard  was  neither.  The 
army  needed  a  real  leader.  The  war  with  Spain  was  going 
on,  and  the  soldiers'  pay  was  in  such  arrears  that  before 
Oliver's  funeral  there  was  talk  even  of  seizing  bis  body 
as  a  hostage.     Richard  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet 
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OD  Jannary  37,  1659,  and  showed  some  dispoeition  to 
pit  its  ioSnence  against  that  of  the  army,  but  on  April 
31,  1659,  he  fonnd  himself  Burroanded  in  Whitehall  by 
a  military  force,  and  waB  obliged  to  disaolve  the  Parlia- 
ment. Once  more  soldiers  at  Westmineter  kept  the 
members  from  taking  their  places.  With  no  Parliament 
the  army  was  supreme,  but  as  Fleetwood  and  I^mbert, 
the  army  leaders,  well  knew,  the  heart  of  the  nation  was 
against  military  rule.  The  republicans  raised  a  mighty 
clamour  for  the  "good  old  time"  of  the  republic,  and 
since  the  Long  Parliament,  duly  chosen  by  the  English 
people,  had  been  the  mouthpiece  of  the  republic  until 
Oliver  dismissed  it,  a  cry  went  forth  for  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment. The  army  chiefs  at  last  called  it  together,  and  on 
May  7, 1659,  forty-two  of  the  old  "  Rump  "  of  the  Long 
Parliament,  so  ignominiously  dismissed  six  years  before 
by  Oliver,  camo  together  at  Westminster  with  Lenthall, 
the  former  speaker,  at  their  head.  The  summoning  of 
the  Long  Parliament  meant  the  end  of  the  Cromwellian 
dynasty.  On  this  both  Parliament  and  army  were  agreed, 
and  Richard  abdicated  on  May  85,  to  live  for  flfty-three 
years  still,  in  deep  privacy,  and  haunted  for  a  long  time 
by  the  fear  of  arrest  for  debt — an  ignominious  fate  for 
the  heir  of  the  Protector.  Again  came  the  great  ques- 
tion, what  permanent  government  could  be  set  up?  The 
desire  for  a  Stuart  restoration  was  growing.  Those  who 
supported  in  Cromwell  the  principle  of  monarchy  were, 
in  default  of  any  possible  ruler  but  a  king,  now  becoming 
royalists.  The  Rump  and  the  leaders  of  the  army  soon 
quarrelled,  for  the  Rump  claimed  to  control  everything, 
including  appointments  in  the  army,  and  on  October  13, 
1659,  once  more  the  army  expelled  the  Rump,  as  Crom- 
well had  done. 

A  new  portent  now  rose  in  Scotland.  General  George 
Monk  commanded  the  army  which  held  down  conquered 
Scotland,  and  had  become  practically  Protector  of  that 
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country  aa  Oliver  was  of  England.     Hie  position  in  the 
Ivorth,  remote  from  English   faction,  vith  a  well-dieci- 
^^     plined  army  and  a  sappl;  of  money  that  he 
trgmBoMlud.     had  pradently  saved,  was  commanding,  and 
Tbe&Mtm-     to  him  the  expelled  Rnmp  appealed.     His 
answer  was  decisive.     Declaring  his  resolve 
to  anstain  civil  as  against  military  government,  he  took 
the  side  of  the  Parliament.     The  army  leaders  sent  Lam- 
bert to  the  north  to  bar  Alonk^  advance  into  England, 
and    it    looked    like 
renewed  civil  war,  but 
as     Monk     advanced 
many      joined      him, 
among  them   Fairfax, 
the  old  Parliamentary 
commander,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that 
public  opinion  was  on 
his  side.       Lambert'B 
force  melted  away,  and 
on   February  3,  1G60, 
Monk     entered     Lon- 
don as  the  champion 
of  the  restored  Rump, 
which  made  him  Cap. 

tain-Qeneral,  as  Crom-       Gbobob  Mom,  Duki  or  Albiharlb 
well  had  been.    In  the  n«M.70). 

light  of  later  events,  it  is  easy  to  suppose  that  Monk  de- 
sired  from  the  first  to  restore  the  Stuarts,  bnt  this  is  very 
doubtful.  What  he  really  intended  was  to  follow  public 
opinion.  Even  yet  hardly  any  one  spoke  openly  for  a 
king,  but  the  drift  of  men's  minds  was  unmistakable,  and, 
in  fact,  without  civil  war  nothing  but  a  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts  was  poBsible.  Monk  called  the  surviving  members 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  whom  "Pride's  Purge"  had  ex- 
pelled, to  join  the  Rump,  but  first  he  pledged  them  to 
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agree  to  »  dissolution  and  to  the  free  election  of  a  new 
House.  On  March  16,  1660,  the  Long  Parliament,  after 
an  existence  of  twenty  eventful  and  stormy  years,  came  to 
an  end  by  its  own  act,  and  England  was  called  upon  to 
choose  a  Parliament  to  settle  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
At  once  there  was  an  amazing  outburst  in  favour  of  Charles 
II,  and  Monk  now  easily  made  up  his  mind.  The  new 
Parliament  met  on  April  25.  Within  a  week  it  had  voted 
for  a  Stuart  restoration,  and  before  th^  month  of  May 
ended  Charles  II  was  on  the  throne  of  England. 
SuHHARY  OF  Dates 
The  remnant  ofthe  Loaf  Parliament  that  overthrew  Charles  I 
abolished  the  House  of  Lords  in  Febraarj,  1649,  and  in  May 
declared  England  to  be  a  Commonwealth.  Cromwell  went  to 
Ireland  in  August,  1((49,  and  tlie  Ma^saorta  o(  Drogheda  and 
Wexford  soon  followed.  War  with  IScotland  broke  out  In  1660. 
Dnnbar  was  fonght  on  Sept  3,  1650,  and  Worcester  on  S«pt.  8, 
1651.  Scotland  and  Ireland,  completely  sulxiucd,  were  united  with 
England  into  one  sUle.  War  broke  out  with  Holland  in  1632. 
Cromwell  expelled  the  Long  Parliament  on  April  20,  1658. 
The  "  Nominated  Parliament "  met  in  July,  1653.  When  it  dissotveil 
itself  Cromwell  was,  b;  the  "  Instrument  of  Ouvernment,"  in  effect 
an  act  of  the  arm;,  made  Lord  Protector  in  December,  1653.  He 
made  peace  with  Holland  in  1654.  The  First  Protectorate  Parliament 
met  in  September,  1654,  and  was  dissolved  in  January,  1655.  A  roy- 
alist rising  under  Penruddock  broke  out  in  1655,  and  to  insure  order, 
Cromwell  divided  England  into  eleven  military  districts,  despotically 
ruled  by  eleven  major-generals.  War  with  Spain  brolie  out  In 
1656.  The  Second  Protectorate  Parliament  met  in  St^ptember,  1656. 
Cromwell  refused  the  title  of  l<ing  in  1657,  and  in  that  year,  by  the 
"  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,"  the  work  at  Parliament,  he  was  again 
named  Lord  Protector  under  a  new  constitulion.  HIn  death  In  1658 
waa  followe<l  by  the  resignation  of  his  son  Richard  as  Protector  in 
1659.  The  Long  Parliament  dissolved  itself  In  March,  1660,  and  a 
free  Parliament  in  April  led  to  the  ReBloration  of  Charles  II  in 
1660. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 
The  BMtoratiOD  and  the  Bevolution 

(1660-1889—29  jears) 

Charles  II  born  1630;  succeeded  (restored)  1660;  died  168S. 
James  II       "     1633;         "  1685;  left  England  1688. 

[During  the  whole  ot  the  period  Louis  XIV  ruled  in'Fraiice  and 
had  the  ambition  to  tlominate  Euro[>o.  His  Kevocaiion  ot  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  in  1685  was  an  attempt  Hnally  to  crush  Protestantism  in 
France.  The  Stuart  kings  lunt  themselves  to  Louis'x  plans,  and  were 
in  his  paj,  while  English  public  opinion  was  intensel?  hostile  to 

There  was  a  tempest  of  joy  on  Charles  Il'g  return. 
For  twenty-five  miles,  from  Rochester  to  London,  he 
passed  through  cheering,  half-frantic  multitudes.  Sel- 
dom has  enthusiasm  been  more  spontaneoua  and  real, 
for  Cromwelliaos,  Presbyterians,  Cavaliers,  all  welcomed 
him  aa  their  saviour  from  military  rule :  even  the  army 
itself,  drawn  up  fifty  thousand  strong  on  Blackheath, 
raised  no  note  of  dissent. 

Charles  II  was  restored  at  the  age  of  thirty.  lie  was 
tall  and  swarthy,  with  great  vigour  of  body,  and,  though 
Th«  Tennuios  ^^  always  disliked  taking  trouble,  with  a  mind 
ofthamtoiad  active  and  powerful  too.  But  the  wandering 
"'*''™'  '■  life  of  a  king  deprived  of  his  crown  had  not 
been  favourable  to  discipline  of  charai^ter.  Charles's  zeal 
for  chemical  experiments  and  his  patronage  of  the  Royal 
Society,  founded  in  his  reign, show  a  certain  interest  in  in- 
tellectual questions-    He  bad  also  seen  much  of  the  world, 
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and  brought  back  to  England  French  manners  and   a 
more  refined  style  of  living;  but  with  this  there  was  a 
lower  moral  tone,  which  shocked  public  opinion,  oven  in 
the  days  of  reaction  against  Puritan  strictness.    Though 
Charles  was  affable,  he  was  wholly  selfish  and  without 
tenderness.     The   restored   monarchy  stooped  to  petty 
malice  against  its  late  foes.     It  dug  up  the  crumbling 
corpses  of  Cromwell  and  others  from  Westminster  Abbey 
and  hung  them  on  a  gallows  at  Tyburn.      They  were 
buried  at  length  under  the  gallows,  and  Cromwell's  dust 
now  lies  unrecognised  and  unmarked  beneath  the  feet  of 
those  who  pass  through  Connaught  Square  in  Loudon. 
By  Monk's  advice,  Charles  promised  that  only  those  ex- 
cepted by  name  from  the  amnesty  should  be  punished  for 
the   late  events.      Thirteen   concerned  in  the  death  of 
Charles  I  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  for  treason. 
Charles  himself  witnessed  some  of  the  executions,  which 
were  at  Charing  Cross,  convenient  to  Whitehall ;  and  upon 
him  is   the  dark  stain  of  having 
broken  faith  with  men  to  whom 
mercy   was    offered.     Sir    Henry 
Vana  and  General  Lambert  had 
been  conspicuous  opponents  of  the 
Stuart  monarchy,  but  they  were 
not  regicides,  and  to  them  life  had 
been  promised.     Vane  was  a  man 
of  stainless  character  and  of  great 
courage,  but  Charlea,  afraid  of  his 

„     „        „  influence,  sent  him  to  the  block 

Sw  Hbvst  vun  .         I ,  ,       , 

(I6i8-J6fl2).  "■*  June  14, 1663.    Lambert  spent 

the  remaining  thirty  years  of  life 
in  prison,  as  did  many  of  the  regicides,  bnt  about  twenty 
were  never  apprehended.  With  the  hearty  approval  of 
the  nation,  Charles  disbanded  the  army,  and  Cromwell's 
soldiers  went  back  to  civil  life,  to  win  respect  by  their 
honest  industry.      It  was  said  that  by  none  of  them  were 
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the  rankB  of  thieves  and  beggars  ever  recruited,  and  that 
if  a  workman  attracted  especial  attention  bj  his  steady 
character,  he  would  in  all  probability  be  found  to  have 
served  in  the  New  Model  army.  Of  the  finest  force  in 
Europe  only  three  regiments  were  retained. 

At  Charles's  right  hand  was  Edward  Hyde,  soon  to  be 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  good,  but  narrow-minded,  man,  who 
gi^j^u^tj  really  ruled  England  for  seven  years  after  the 
mlidni7  ud  Restoration.  He  was  determined  to  restore 
f^'  the  Church  of  England  to  its  old  privileges 

and    supremacy,  and  to  tolerate 
Protestant  non-conformists  as  lit- 
tle as  Roman  Catholics.     Laud's 
policy  was  revived.    No  legislation 
was  necessary  to  make  the  Church 
of  England  once  more  the  Estab- 
lished Chnrch,  for  all  statutes  en- 
acted since  the  civil  war  broke  out, 
and  to  which  the  king  had  not 
given  his  consent,  were  invalid. 
The  deprived- bishops  and  clergy 
returned  to  their  sees  and  par- 
ishes.    Of  course  the  union   be- 
tween England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land was  broken  up.     So  far  as  necessary  these  proceed- 
ings were  sanctioned  by  the  Convention  Parliament  which 
restored  Charles.     But  in  law  it  had  an  incomplete  man- 
date since  it  was  not  summoned  by  royal  authority.    Early 
in  1661  there  was  an  election,  and  the  new  Parliament 
sat  for  no  less  than  eighteen  years,  until  1679.     It  was 
fanatically  devoted  to  the  king  and  the  Anglican  Church. 

Before  returning  Charles  had  pledged  him- 
pthn;         gg]f  tQ  jj  tolerant   religious   policy,  at  least 

towards  Presbyterian  ism,  but  though  a  con- 
ference between  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  of  the  Presbyterians  met  in  the  palace  of  the  Savoy 
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in  1661,  a  conciliatory  temper  was  wanting,  and  Charles's 
promise  to  do  something  for  the  Presbyterians  was  not 
redeemed.  Parliament  was  eager  to  destroy  every  vestige 
of  Cromwell's  religious  system  and  by  the  Corporation 
Act  of  1661  forced  all  municipal  officeholders  to  take 
ThsAntor  ^^^  Anglican  sacrament.  The  Act  of  Uni- 
Qnltoul^,        formity  of   lOGS   made  episcopacy  the  only 

recognised  form  of  Church  government.  By 
it  the  clergy  were  ordered  to  declare  their  assent  to  every- 
thing in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  to  admit  that 
DO  one  might  in  any  circumstances  take  up  arms  against 
the  king.  Absolutely  nothing  was  offered  by  way  of  con- 
ciliation, and  on  St.  Bartholomew's  Day,  August  24, 1662, 
some  two  thousand  incumbents  of  English  parishes,  unwill- 
ing to  accept  the  terms  of  the  act,  were  driven  from  their 
places.  About  five  hundred  others  bad  already  been  ejected. 
They  were  in  most  cases  reduced  to  poverty  and  mieery ; 
were  forbidden  to  teach  or  to  preach ;  and  those  befriend- 
ing them  were  in  danger  of  being  suspected  as  seditious. 

The  Church  policy  was  Clarendon's,  and  Charles  did 
not  wholly  approve  of  it.     lie  was  himself  at  heart  a 

non- conformist,  though  not  a  Protestant. 
DtuUnUoii  of  Before  returning  to  England  he  appears  to 
lndBl!g<iiog  to  have  become  what  is  called  a  crypto-Catholio 
BonHXHiftriDittl.   _^^g   ^pjj^  ijgjjj   ^jj^j  j^jj,^  ^^^  ^jj  jj^^.  pjj^ 

licly  profess  it,  Naturally  he  desired  to  make  the  position 
of  his  co-religionists  in  England  as  easy  as  possible,  and 
in  a  decree  issued  on  December  26, 1663,  he  ventared  to 
declare  that  the  laws  against  non-conformists  woald  not 
be  enforced.  This  involved  the  claim  that  in  ecclesiastical 
matters  his  authority  was  superior  to  that  of  Parliament. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  took  up  the  challenge,  protested 
against  the  toleration  which  Charles  proposed,  and  forced 
him  to  choose  between  yielding  or  fighting  the  matter  out, 
as  James  II  did  later.  He  yielded  and  bis  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  was  withdrawn. 
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The  Cavalier  party  dominant  in  Parliament  still  thirst- 
ed to  ayenge  more  completely  its  humiliatioD  and  vba 
Th»  peiM-  aroused  to  new  action  by  Charles's  attempted 
ontioai  iy  tin  tolerance.  The  Conventicle  Act  of  1664 
'*^'  aimed  at  stopping  all  religious  meetings  ex- 
cept those  of  the  Anglican  Church.  If  more  than  five  per- 
sona exclusive  of  the  members  of  a  family  were  present  at 
a  meeting  or  "  conventicle,"  each  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  £5 
or  three  months'  imprisonmont ;  for  the  second  offence 
the  penalty  was  doubled;  for  the  third  it  was  £1S0  or 
transportation  for  sereu  years,  and  to  return  to  England 
without  leave  was  punishable  with  death.  By  the  Five 
Mile  Act  of  1665  any  minister  or  teacher  refusing  to 
take  an  oath  of  passive  obedience  to  authority  was  for- 
bidden, under  a  penalty  of  £40  for  each  offence,  to  come 
within  fire  miles  of  his  former  scene  of  labour  or  of  any 
important  town  or  city.  No  one  might  teach,  or  even  re- 
ceive lodgers,  who  was  not  ready  to  say  on  oath  that  it  was 
unlawful  under  any  circumstances  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  king.  Archbishop  Sheldon  and  those  acting  with  him 
appear  to  have  thought  that  by  a  few  yeara'  rigour  non- 
conformity could  be  destroyed.  In  1670  the  reatrictiona 
upon  non-couformiat  meetings  were  made  even  more  strin- 
gent. The  Church  authorities  paid  as  high  as  £15  for  in- 
formations concerning  non-conformist  meetings ;  they  had 
in  their  service  an  army  of  spies  by  whom  the  prisons  were 
kept  full.  It  was  at  this  time  that  John  Bunyan  spent 
many  years  in  Bedford  Jail.  But  religious  convictions 
were  in  reality  deepened  by  the  persecutions.  Presbyte- 
rian, Independent,  and  Baptist  ministers  eluded  the  law  by 
going  from  house  to  house  and  holding  meetinga  too  small 
to  come  under  its  terms.  The  Quakers  merely  defied  the 
law.  They  met  and  often  sat  in  silence.  If  ejected  they 
quietly  came  back  as  soon  as  they  could  and  sat  on  with 
open  doors.  If  their  meeting-house  was  destroyed  they 
met  in  the  open  air.    Hundreds  were  sent  to  jail,  but 
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the  others  went  on  fearlessly,  and  in  the  end  did  much  to 
teach  the  government  that  toleration,  if  not  a  duty,  was 
a  necessity. 

Cavaliers  who  had  in  some  cases  lost  everything  clam- 
onred  for  their  former  possessions,  but  the  difficulties  in 
lis  doMtton  of  ^^^  ^^3  "'  restoration  were  great.  Innocent 
coniMaMd  persons  had  bought  confiscated  royalist  lands 
Uadi.  jj^  gooij  faith^  and  Charles  was  pledged  to  as 

little  diatnrbance  of  property  as  possible.  In  the  end  he 
let  most  of  the  injured  owners  do  what  they  could  in 
the  courts  of  law;  they  said  he  passed  an  Act  of  Indem- 
nity for  his  enemies  and  one  of  Oblivion  for  his  friends. 
As  late  as  1681  Parliament  voted  £60,000  to  be  distributed 
among  the  ruined  Cavaliers. 

The  restored  Court  was  grossly  immoral ;  we  may 
search  the  utterances  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  vain  for  a 
Ohulti'i  single  coarse  expression,  but  Charles's  talk 

atMupta  it        was  indecent  and  his  conduct  scandalous.    As 
u  tKij     >.     jjjg  reign  wore  on,  Louise  de  Querouaille,  a 
Frenchwoman  sent  over  by  Louis  XIV,  secured  not  only 
the  king's  personal  favour,  but  an  immense  influence  in 
the  political  world,  and  became  Duchess  of  Portland.    To 
the  end  of  the  reign  proud  Eng- 
lish nobles  had   to  pay  court  to 
the     foreign    favourite.      But 
Charles  was  not  a  mere  profligate. 
He   had  a  definite    political  aim 
from  which  he  never  wavered — 
to  rule  as  he  liked.    That  Parlia- 
ment  should   not  interfere  with 
hira   he   was    resolved.     "I  care 
just  that  for  Parliament,"  he  once 
said,    tossing    up    his    handker- 
chief.     But  the   old    freo    spirit 
was  not  dead,  and  he  learned  to  care  more.     The  de^tes 
in  Parliament  were,  he  said,  as  enjoyable  as  a  play;  it 
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was  his  habit  to  stand  bj  tho  fireplace  in  the  HouBe  of 
Lords  listeniag  to  them,  and  there  he  Bometimes  heard 
his  own  polic;  denounced  in  trenchant  terniB.  "  M; 
God ! "  he  said,  "  how  I  am  ill-treated  and  I  must  bear  it 
and  keep  silence."  Parliament  balked  his  policy  of  tolera- 
tion to  Roman  Catholics  and  non-conformists,  and  refused 
grants  of  money  except  on  its  own  terms.  Had  Charles 
been  willing  to  take  heavy  risks  for  his  convictions  he 
would  have  brought  on  the  struggle  in  which  his  brother 
James  was  later  overwhelmed,  but  ho  loved  ease,  and,  as 
he  said  himself,  was  resolved  not  again  to  go  on  his  trav- 
els. He  did  what  duplicity  and  intrigue  with  foreign 
powers  could  effect  to  make  him  independent  of  Parlia- 
ment. When  the  nation  showed  a  resolute  spirit  he  bent 
before  the  storm,  but  it  is  said  that  in  his  sleep  he  would 
cry  out  angrily  the  names  of  his  opponents,  and  he  sent 
to  the  scaffold  without  pity  some  of  the  leaders  who  op- 
posed bim. 

England  and  Holland  were  old  commercial  rivals,  and 
were  sure  to  fight  until  one  or  the  other  had  established 
Wu  wltk  i^B  supremacy  upon  the  seas.    Against  Claren- 

HoUud,  pUgoa  don's  wishes,  war  was  declared  in  February, 
"*""■  1665.     The  Parliament  supported  the  king 

with  huge  grants  of  money.  There  was  great  excitement, 
and  on  June  3, 1665,  the  English  won  a  bloody  victory  off 
Lowestoft.  It  was  at  this  time  that  they  seized  the  Dutch 
colony  of  New  Amsterdam  and  transformed  it  into  New 
York.  While  the  war  raged  plague  appeared  in  London, 
and  before  the  end  of  June,  1665,  the  court  hurried  from 
the  stricken  city.  In  June  590  died  of  plague,  in  July 
i,129,  in  August  20,046,  in  September  26,230.  The  bells 
tolled  incessantly,  most  of  the  shops  were  closed,  grass 
grew  in  the  streets,  the  river  was  deserted.  And  in  1666, 
when  London  was  recovering  itself,  came  a  new  and  over- 
whelming misfortune.  Fire  broke  out  on  September  2 
and  tor  some  days  swept  unchecked  through  the  most 
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crowded  districts  of  the  city.  Two-thirds  of  London  lay 
in  ruins.  Charles  was  impressed  by  the  accumulated  di»- 
osters,  and  the  tooe  of  the  court  became  for  a  time  serious. 
But  France  now  joined  Holland  in  the  var,  and  while 
England  needed  to  hushand  every  resource  Charles  was 
wasting  in  profligacy  the  money  voted  for 


Thames  defenceless,  and  gave  the  Butch  an  opening  for 
a  heavy  blow.  Buyter  and  DeWitt  sailed  np  the  Thames 
and  the  Medway  in  June,  16(57,  burned  what  shipping 
tbey  could,  and  caused  a  fearful  panic  in  London  itself. 


Though  by  blockading  the  Thames  they  brought  on  a  coal 
famine,  they  withdrew  without  attacking  the  city.  Eng- 
land's rage  on  account  of  the  mismanagement  of  the  war 
turned  against  one  who  was  not  responsible  for  it.     The 

mob  attacked  Clarendon's  new  palace  in  Piccadilly,  and 
the  king,  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice  an  austere  minister  of 
whom  he  was  tired,  dismissed  him  from  office.  To  avoid 
impeachment  he  fled  from  England.  The  Parliament 
banished  him  for  life,  and  he  spent  his  remaining  years  in 
writing  the  history  of  the  great  era  in  which  he  himself 
had  played  an  important  part. 

Charles  now  sank  into  deeper  moral  guilt.  He  desired 
to  join  openly  the  Roman  Church,  yet  he  was  obliged 
from  time  to  time  to  assert  publicly  his  devotion  to  the 
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Church  of  England.  Parliament  steadily  resisted  every 
attempt  to  override  its  authority,  and  was  acutely  suBpi* 
jj.    ,  ,  ciouB  of  the  designs 

niiMnitDM  of  France.  Yet  in 
tcTnLM.  1670,  by  the  secret 

Treaty  of  Dover,  Charles  allied 
himself  with  Louis  XIV,  who 
meanwhile  was  to  pay  him  a  large 
income,  and  was  to  support  him 
with  a  French  army  if  his  sub- 
jects rebelled  when  he  declared 
himself  a  Boman  Catholic  and 
reconciled  England  to  the  Ro- 
man Church.    The  Kins  of  Eng- 

,        ,  ,  .       •      ..  ■  LouiB  XIV  OF  France 

land  became  m  fact  a  pensioner  (lesa-nis) 

of  France,     Charles  surrounded 

himself  with  men  whom  he  thought  he  conld  use — with 
Buckingham,  the  dissolute  son  of  Charles  I's  favourite; 
with  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  soon  created  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury ;  with  Clifford  and  Arlington,     But  they  were  in 
DO  sense  like  a  modern  cabinet, 
and  only  one  or  two  of  them  knew 
of  the  intrigue  with  France.    The 
ablest  among  them  was  undoubt- 
edly   Shaftesbury,    who    became 
Lord  Chancellor.    He  was  nnscru- 
pulous,  but,  compared  with  others 
of  the  time,  his  life  was  pure; 
two  principles  dominated  his  con- 
duct— he  favoured  religious  toler- 
ation, and  he  urged  strongly  the 
Anthony  Abhl»t  Coopkr,     rights  of  Parliament.    Yet  he  lent 
E*KL  OF  Shaptkbbubt       himafilf  to  Charles's  plans,  worked 
against  Holland  in  the  interests  of 
France,  and,  though  peace  was  made  in  1667,  helped  to 
bring  about  renewed  war.     England  and  France  united 
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in  1673  to  attack  Holland,  and  booq  the  heroic  Dutch, 
under  William  of  Orange  (in  time  to  be  William  III  of 
England),  had  to  open  their  dikes  and  flood  their  coontiy 
to  keep  back  the  armiea  of  Louis  XIV. 

But  in  England  distrust  of  Charles's  policy  was  ripen- 
ing. To  carry  out  his  pledge  to  Louis  to  restore  Boman 
Catholicism,  he  issued,  in  1673,  a  new  Decla- 
IlsTntAoi,  ration  of  Indulgence,  setting  nside  anew  the 
laws  coercing  non-conformists;  but  the  storm 
of  opposition  forced  bim  again  to  retreat,  and  Parlia- 
ment, now  aroused,  passed  the  Test  Act,  which  obliged 
every  officeholder  to  repudiate  transubstantiation  and  to 
take  the  sacrament  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the 
Church  of  England.  Itwaa.a  strange  situation  that  com- 
pelled a  king,  st  heart  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  consent  to 
such  an  act,  but  Parliament  would  grant  no  money  until 
it  became  law.  One  of  its  first  consequences  was  that 
Charles's  own  brother,  James,  Duke  of  York,  who  in  the 
previous  year  took  the  bold  step  of  avowing  himself  a 
convert  to  Roman  Catholicism,  was  forced  to  resign  all 
his  offices  and  to  leave  England. 

On  November  9,  1673,  Charles  dismissed  Shaftesbury 
from  office  because  of  his  support  of  the  Test  Act,  and 

_  ^      henceforth  found  him  the  most  resolute  op- 

The  peneoutiim  ^ 

ofBomu  ponent  of  the  royal  policy.    The  nation  hated 

OathoUw.  the  alliance  with  France,  and  in  1674  obliged 

Cliarles  to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  Holland.  Al- 
ready the  truth  about  the  discreditable  Treaty  of  Dover 
was  known ;  it  drove  the  English  nation  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  and  a  wild  outburst  of  fanaticism  was  in  time 
provoked  by  Charles's  plan  to  use  the  power  of  France  to 
re-establish  Roman  Catholicism  in  England.  Titus  Oates, 
a  disreputable  man,  who  had  obtained  orders  in  the  Church 
of  England,  told  on  oath,  in  September,  1(378,  a  circum- 
stantial story  that,  feigning  to  be  a  convert,  he  had  learned 
the  secrets  of  the  Jesuits ;  that  a  reward  of  £2%Q0Q  had 
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been  made  np  for  the  pergons  who  should  murder  the 
king ;  that  prominent  leaders  in  England  were  also  to  be 
murdered,  and  that  with  the  aid  of  a  French  army  James 
was  to  be  made  king,  and  the  Jesuits  were  to  become 
supreme  in  the  land.     A  few  days  later,  Sir  Edmund 
Berry  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  be- 
fore whom  Ostes  made  his  deposi- 
tion, was  murdered,   possibly  by 
Gates  himself  to  create  a  further 
sensation.    Even  moderate  and  lib- 
eral-minded   men    like   William, 
Lord   Russell,  were  carried  away 
by   the   fury   of   suspicion.      No 
statement  was  too  grotesque  to  be 
believed.    It  was  whispered  that 
the   Roman   Catholics  —  a   small 
minority  in  England — were  about 
William  Howard,  Vikoijnt  |q  burn   London  and  to  murder 
all  good  Protestants.      Both  the 
Commons  and  the  Lords  asserted  their  belief  in  the  plot, 
and  November  13  was  declared  a  fast-day.    The  panic  of 
fear  lasted  about  two  years.    Leading  Roman  Catholics 
were  thrown  into  the  Tower.     Lord  Stafford,  a  Roman 
Catholic  peer,  was  kept  in  prison  two  years,  and  then, 
after  a,  scandalous  trial  by  the  Lords,  he  was  sent  to  the 
block,  though   entirely  innocent  of  what  was  charged 
against  him.      On  Oates's  testimony  thirty-five  men  in 
all  were  csccuted.     There   was  talk  of  making  him  a 
bishop.     Fear  of  France  was  perhaps  at  the  root  of  all 
the  bitter  injustice  aroused  by  the  impostor. 

'  The  Parliament  could  not  reach  the  king,  who  was  the 
_  ringleader  in  the  plot  with  France,  but  it  im- 

betwctn  king  peached  hia  minister,  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl 
udPuUmot.  of  Danby,  and  afterward  Duke  of  Leeds. 
There  was  danger  of  scandalous  exposures,  and  Charles 
dissolved  the  eighteen-year-old  Parliament  in  the  hope  of 
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gettiDg  a  more  friendly  nBBembly.    But  the  new  House  was 
hostile,  and,  to  aave  its  members  from  being  kept  in  prison 
by  the  angry  king,  it  passed  in  1679  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
requiring  that  accused  persons  shonld  be  tried  immediately 
or  liberated,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  upon  any  judge 
who  should  disregard  the  terms  of  the  act.     The  Parlia- 
ment  attempted  to  exclude   the  Duke  of  York,  as  a 
Boman  Catholic,  from  the  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
Shaftesbury  now  urged  that  the.  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the 
eldest  illegitimate  son  of  Charles,  should  be  made  heir,  on 
the  basis  of  a  trumped-up  story  of  his  legitimacy  through 
Charles's  marriage  with   his  mother  —  a  story  promptly 
denied  by  the  king.     Charles  dis- 
solved   Parliament    three    times; 
party  spirit  ran  high,  and  Whigs 
and  Tories  now  appear;   a  Tory 
was  a  lawless  Irish  rebel,  and  the 
party  of  the  Duke  of   York  was 
given  this  name  in  derision :  the 
Tories  retorted  by  calling  their 
opponents  Whigs,  after  some  fa- 
natical Scottish  sectaries  who  re- 
jected all  law  but  that  given  to 
the  people  of  Israel.    Feeling  was 
so  bitter  that  renewed  civil  war       hommouth  {i649^i«b5). 
seemed  imminent. 

The  nation  took  alarm  at  the   menace,  and   when 
Charles  called  no  Parliament  during  the  last  four  years 

of  his  reign,  he  probably  had  public  opinion 
■^^^  behind  him.     For  a  time  he  kept  Shaftesbury 

in  the  Tower  on  the  charge  of  high  treason. 
On  his  release  the  earl  fled  to  Holland,  where  he  soon  died. 
Charles  cancelled  the  charter  of  London  and  of  other 
places,  and  put  their  affairs  in  the  hands  of  his  own  Tory 
nominees.  He  released  Danby  from  prison  without  trial. 
In  order  to  save  the  nation's  liberties,  some  of  the  Whigs, 
27 
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on  the  other  band,  planned  to  seize  and  even  murder  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York  ;  but  this  "  Bye  House  Plot," 
80  called  from  the  place  of  meeting,  vas  discovered,  and 
the  king's  hand  fell  heavily  upon  those  involved  in  it.  The 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  William,  Lord  Russell,  a  man 
of  high  character,  was  involved,  though  apparently  he  was 
no  party  to  the  darker  features. of  the  plot,  and  Charles 
sent  him  to  the  hlock — a  martyr  to  the  right  to  resist 
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royal  tyranny.  Algernon  Sydney,  another  of  the  Whig 
leaders,  was  also  executed  ;  Lord  Essex  rommitted  suicide 
to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  and  Charles  banished  to  Holland 
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Monmouth,  who  had  acted  with  some  of  the  plotters.  The 
ToryreactioQ  prevailed  everywhere,  but  in  the  moment  of 
his  trinmph  Charles  was  struck 
down  b;  a  mortal  illnesa.  On  his 
death-bed  he  no  longer  concealed 
bis  real  opinions;  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Roman  Church,  and 
died  a  member  of  that  commu- 
nion, February  6,  1686.  Ab  the 
law  then  stood,  Father  lluddle- 
ston,  the  priest  who  received  him, 
had  committed  a  crime  for  which 
the  penalty  was  death. 

It  might  well  have  seemed  at 
the   moment  of  Charles's  death      W"JJ*".  ^'^  Bi-bmu. 
that  time  had  brought  its  vindi- 
cation of  Charles  I.    Ivo  Parliament  had  met  for  nearly 
four  years.    Everywhere  the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  Church 

were  preaching  that  on  no  ground  might  arms 
JubmII  1688    ^  taken  up  against  the  king.   The  machinery 

of  government  was  in  his  hands,  and  the  na- 
tion was  apparently  not  restive.  All  this  was  changed. 
James  II  was  the  first  Boman  Catholic  sovereign  of  Eng- 
land since  Philip  and  Mary,  and,  like'  Mary,  he  was  a  re- 
ligious enthusiast.  For  more  than  a  century  the  celebra- 
tion of  mass  had  been  illegal  in  England,  but,  with  the 
law  still  unchanged,  James  attended  a  public  mass  in 
groat  state.  One  of  his  earliest  acts  was  to  press  on  pro- 
ceedings against  Titus  Gates,  who  was  convicted  of  per- 
jury and  flogged  with  such  severity,  in  May,  1C85,  that  it 
amounted  almost  to  flaying  alive.  Yet  be  recovered,  and 
lived  to  receive  a  handsome  pension  under  William  III. 
James  was  resolved  not  only  to  undo  past  injustice  but  to 
re-establish  Roman  Catholicism  by  the  use  of  royal  author- 
ity, lie  had  the  unwavering  Stuart  belief  that  the  king 
vas  above  the  laws  and  might  suspend  them. 
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At  once  JameB  was  called  to  defend  his  throne  by  force 
of  arms.     The  young  Duke  of  Monmouth,  exiled  by  his 
father,  Charles  II,  claimed  to  be  the  lawful 
king.     Ke  landed,  on  June  11,  with  a  few  ad- 
venturous followers  at  Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire ; 
at  Taunton,  on  June  30,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
denounced  James  as  a  usurper,  and  set  a  price  upon  his 
head.     In  Scotland  the  Earl  of  Argyle  led  a  similar  re- 
volt, but  both  leaders  were  doomed  to  failure.     Monmouth 
called   himself  the  champion  of   Protestantism.     Some 
thousands  of  peasants  joined  him,  but  their  natural  lead- 
ers held  aloof  as  a  whole,  and  at  Sedgemoor,  near  Bridge- 
water,  on  July  6,  his  force  was  cut  to  pieces.     Nine  days 
later  he  paid  on   the   scaffold 
the   last   penalty  of    his  trea- 
son. Judge  Jeffreys,  instructed, 
as    he    afterward   claimed,  by 
James,  went  down  to  the  rebel 
district  and  held  what  is  known 
as  the  Bloody  Assize.     He  was 
a  man   of  intemperate   habits 
and  unbridled  speech,  and  some 
of  the  trials  were  travesties  of 
justice.      Jeffreys  sent  to  the 
scaffold  two  or  three  hundred 
Geokhk.  Barun  jEFrKEvs       persons,  and  granted  to  cour- 
tiers some  eight  hundred  others 
to  be  sold  for  the  new  owners'  profit  as  slave  labourers 
in  the  colonies.     The  severity  of  Jeffreys  was  pleasing  to 
James,  who  rewarded  him  with  the  high   prize   of  the 
Lord  Chancellorship. 

Parliament  gave  whole-hearted  support  to  James  in 
resisting  Monmouth,  and  he  now  thought  that,  in  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  nation  would  support  the  kingly  power 
as  the  safeguard  of  order.  He  was  strong  and  energetic 
physically,  and,  though  profligate,  was  sober;  be  did  nob 
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gamble,  and  pOBBesaed  industry  and  resolution.     There 
were  indeed  some  attractive  qualities  in  this  last  of  the 
Stuart  kings.     He  was  a  tender  father ;  he 
fttt^M  to  n-    "^  always  true  to  his  friends,  and  his  servants 
MUhliihEamu  loved  him.    But  he  was  blindly  obstinate  and 
Oithoiidni.       ^tbout  tact.    He  began  by  levying  taies  ille- 
gally.    Tben,  in  defiance  of  the  Test  Act,  he  appointed 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Privy  Council  and  to  posts  in  the 
army.   When  his  only  Parliament 
met  for  its  second  and  last  ses- 
sion and  protested  against  these 
breaches  of  the  law,  he  angrily 
dismissed  it,  in  November,  1685, 
and  henceforth  ruled  without  it. 
He  brought  over  Roman  Catho- 
lic regiments  from  Ireland,  and 
formed    a    camp  on   Hounslow 
Heath ;  nothing  disturbed  the 
English  more  than  this  menace 
of  the  Irish,  whom  they  looked  ,        „ 

upon  as  savages.     He  disarmed 

the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  dismissed  the  Proteetant  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  Clarendon,  the  son  of  Charles  II's  minister 
and  bis  own  brother-in-law,  and  appointed  in  his  place 
a  Roman  Catholic,  Richard  Talbot,  whom  he  made  Earl 
of  Tyrconnell.  He  drove  from  office  the  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, the  keenest  intellect  among  the  statesmen  of  the 
time,  the  Earl  of  Rochester,  younger  brother  of  Clarendon, 
and  many  others,  because  they  would  not  cliange  tbeir 
faith  or  do  his  will.  Judges  who  lent  themselves  to  his 
plans  were  promoted.  Though  fanatically  loyal,  the  An- 
glican clergy  were  thoroughly  Protestant  in  tone  ;  James 
forbade  them  to  attack  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  and  one 
of  them  who  disobeyed  was  publicly  whipped.  He  allowed 
clergymen  who  joined  the  Church  of  Rome  to  retain  their 
Anglican  benefices.     He  placed  University  College  and 
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Christ  Church,  Oxford,  under  Roman  Catholic  heads. 
When  the  post  of  preaideot  of  Magdalen  College  hecame 
vacant,  he  nominated  a  Bonian  Catholic,  Anthony  Farmer, 
and  expelled  the  fellows  who  refoaed  to  accept  him.  For 
refusing  to  confer  a  degree  upon  a  Boman  Catholic  he 
disuiisBed  from  office  Peachell,  the  Vice-chancellor  of 
Cambridge  University,  and  Jeffreys  answered  a  protesting 
deputation  with  the  words  "  Go  your  way  and  ein  no  more 
lest  a  worse  thing  happen  to  you." 

Already  great  was  the  alarm  of  Protestant  England 
when  in  April,  1QS1,  James  issued  a  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence which  set  aside  several  acts  of  Parlia- 
of  Indslmnot      ment.  There  were  to  be  no  religious  tests  from 
ud  trU  af  tbs    persona  holding  office,  and  no  restrictions  upon 
wranUih^     the  public  worship  of  those  who  differed  from 
the  Chnrch  of  England.     Time  has  brought  into  effect 
in  England  what  James  thus  decreed,  and  it  is  not  hard 
to  see  why  some   Proteatant 
non- conformists  were  ready 
to  support  hia  policy.     The 
"Quakers"  had  always  taught 
that  the  state  ought  never  to 
meddle  with  any  one's  reli- 
gion, and  their  leader,  Will- 
iam Penn,  who  was  in  James's 
confidence,  worked  hard  for 
the  policy  of  toleration ;  but 
the  Protestant  dissenters  as  a 
rule  opposed   all   indulgence 
_  _  to    Roman    Catholics.      For 

nearly  a  century  and  a  half  no 
ambassador  of  the  Pope  had 
been  recognised  in  England,  but  James  received  with 
great  ceremonial  the  papal  nuncio  at  Whitehall.  He 
made  Petre,  his  own  Jesuit  confessor,  a  member  of  the 
Privy  Council.     Even  the  Pope  warned  him  that  he  was 
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going  too  faat.  In  the  antumii  of  1687  he  made  a  prog- 
ress throngh  the  country,  and  had  he  possesBed  discrimi- 
nation, he  could  have  seen  danger  in  the  coldness  with 


Tdi  SsVBj)  Bitiiora  amva  to  thb  Tower. 

which  he  was  receired.  But  signs  of  opposition  made 
James  only  the  more  resolute,  and  in  April,  1G88,  he 
ordered  the  Anglican  clergy  to  read  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence  in  their  churches  on  two  succeseive  Sundays. 
Sancrof  t,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with  six  other  bishops 
presented  to  him  a  petition  which  was  really  a  refusal  to 
obey  the  order,  and  in  only  a  few  cases  was  the  declaration 
read.  In  a  rage,  James  threw  the  seven  bishops  into  the 
Tower,  and  had  them  tried  for  seditious  libel  in  present- 
ing their  petition.  There  was  intense  interest  in  the  case, 
and  when,  on  June  30,  1688,  a  verdict  of  acquittal  was 
given,  it  was  received  with  outburata  of  joy,  which  ought 
to  have  revealed  to  James  his  danger.  As  the  king  had 
no  male  heir,  the  nation  expected  that  one  of  his  Protes- 
tant daughters,  Mary  or  Anne,  should  succeed  him,  but 
just  at  the  time  when  excitement  was  high  over  the  trial 
of  the  bishops,  James's  qneen  bore  him  a  son.     The  birth 
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of  thiB  young  prince,  who  would  be  reared  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, destroyed  this  hope  of  a  Protestant  suceeBsion  and 
intensified  Protestant  alarm.  Keen  was  the  suspicion  of 
James's  designs,  and  it  was  generally  belieTod,  but  without 
foundation,  that  the  infant  was  not  really  the  son  of  the 
queen. 

England  was  now  ripe  for  resolution.  On  the  very 
day  of  the  acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops,  leading  English 
TheoomiiLt  statesmen  joined  in  sending  an  invitation  to 
DTWUUunaf  William  of  Orange  to  save  England.  William 
"""s*-  n^ag  the  husband  of  James's  eldest  daughter, 

and,  like  her,  a  grandchild  of  Charles  I ;  and  he  had  become 
the  leader  of  Europe  against  the  designs  of  James's  ally, 


Embarkation  of  Willum  ot  ORANnc  at  IIh 

Louis  XIV  of  France.  On  September  30,  1688,  William 
issued  a  public  declaration  to  the  people  of  England  that 
he  was  coming  to  champion  their  rights  and  to  insure  the 
holding  of  a  free  Parliament.  His  preparations  were  ex- 
tensive. About  500  ships,  carrying  a  force  of  14,000  men, 
left  the  shores  of  Holland ;  they  sailed  down  the  Channel 
in  magnificent  array,  and,  on  November  5,  William  landed 
at  Torbay,  in  Devonshire.     It  looked  as  if  England  was 
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once  more  to  sef  civil  war ;  but  the  nation  had  lost  confi- 
dence in  James,  and  few  would  fight  for  him.  At  last, 
but  wlien  it  was  too  late,  he  made  concesBiona.  As  Will- 
iam slowly  advanced  towards  London,  James's  followers, 
including  eveu  his  own  daughter  Anne,  slipped  away, 
and  he  was  in  fear  for  his  own  life.  His  mind  turned 
to  France,  with  whose  aid  he  felt  sure  of  re-establishing 
his  power,  and  sending  the  queen  and  her  infant  son 
thither,  he  prepared  to  follow  them.  On  December  11 
he  tried  to  fly  in  disguise,  but,  by  some  over-ofliciousneBs 
on  the  part  of  friends  of  William,  was  discovered  and 
brought  back  to  London.  William  soon  oiicupied  the 
capital  without  opposition,  and  he  ordered  James  to  retire 
to  Rochester.  Then  the  fallen  king  socceeded  in  doing 
precisely  what  William  wished — he  escaped  to  France. 

SUHUIKV  OF  Datks 

The  restoration  of  1660  was  followed  in  1661  by  the  Satoj- 
Conferenee.  The  Corporation  Act  of  1661  iiiude  Bllegiance  lo  the 
Ohiircb  of  England  the  condition  of  holding  muniuipal  office.  The 
Act  or  llDlformitj  of  Majr.  1663,  compelled  manj'  ministers  who 
would  not  take  the  require  oaths  to  resign  their  benefices.  Tlie 
CoBTenllcle  Act  of  1664  and  the  Five  Mile  Act  of  l«6a  com- 
pleted the  narrow  ■■estrictions  upon  uon-confoniiists.  England  seized 
New  York  from  Holland  in  1604  without  waiting  for  a  formal  deela- 
ration  of  war.  The  Great  Plague  of  London  was  in  166S,  and  tbe 
Great  Fire  in  1666.  The  Secret  Treat}  of  Dover  In  1670  made 
Charles  II  a  pensioner  of  France.  Parliament  passed  in  1678  the 
Test  Act  enforcing  conformity  to  the  Church  of  England  and  a 
declaration  against  transubstantiation  from  all  officeholders.  The 
so-called  "Popish  Plot"  fabricated  by  Titus  Oates  was  In  167S. 
The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  became  law  in  1679.  The  Rye  House 
Plot  of  16SS  led  to  the  execution  of  I^rd  Russell  and  Algernon 
Sydney.  James  II  succeeded  in  10S5.  Monmonth's  Insnrrec- 
tiOB  took  place  in  the  same  year  (Battle  of  Sedgemonr).  James 
issued  his  Declaration  of  Indnlgenee  In  16S7.  The  trial  and 
acquittal  of  the  seven  bishops  took  place  In  June.  1688. 
William  of  Orange  landed  in  England  in  November,  and  James  fled 
in  December. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 


(1689-1763—74  years) 


William  III  bom  1650 

succMileil  1689 

died  1703. 

Mar7  II 

'■     1882 

1689 

"    1694. 

Anne 

"     1865 

1702 

"    1714. 

George  I 

"    1660 

1714 

"     1727. 

George  II 

"     1683 

m? 

"     1760. 

George  III        " 

[Under  William  III  Engluml  beL-ame  the  organizing  centre 
against  liouis  XIV's  aiiibitiona  in  Europe.  Her  old  antagonists, 
Spain  and  Holland,  now  took  a  secondary  place,  and  alie  engaged  in 
a  prolonged  atrnggle  wllh  Prance,  their  succes^r  in  rlvalrj.  Tlie 
Peace  of  Utrechl,  in  1713,  marked  tbe  decline  of  France's  power. 
After  that,  though  still  in  Asia  and  America  she  disputed  the  leader- 
ship with  Britain,  her  navy  was  neglected ;  as  a  result,  in  the  great 
strnggle  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  which  endeil  in  1763,  Britain  was 
able  by  her  naval  power  to  destroy  the  oversea  influence  ot  France, 
who  lost  practically  all  of  her  eiiionial  possessions.  During  the  period 
northern  Europe  played  a  greater  part  in  continental  affairs  than 
ever  before.  Peter  the  Great  (d.  \Ti5)  brought  Russia  into  touch 
with  Western  lite,  and  Fre{lerick  the  Great  {d.  1786)  made  Prussia 
a  leading  European  power,  and  paved  the  way  tor  her  modern 
supremacy  in  Germany.  Issues  about  religion  hod  ceased  to  play 
the  chief  part  in  the  political  world.  The  great  Englishman,  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  (d,  1727),  carried  on  and  matured  the  work  ot  earlier 
observers  In  regard  to  the  laws  ot  Nature,  and  helped  to  create  the 
enthusiasm  for  physical  science  that  marked  the  middle  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  and  weakened  the  hold  of  religious  dogma.  David 
Hume  (d.  1776)  was  only  one  ot  many  writers  who  entirely  rejected 
the  Christian  faith.  Voltaire  (d.  1778)  attacked  the  Church  with 
caustic  wit,  and  fostered  an  anti-clerical  spirit  that  resulted  in  the 
overthrow  ot  the  Jesuit  order  soon  after  the  close  of  the  period.] 
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In  the  moment  of  success,  William  of  Orange  showed 
every  i-espect  for  English  traditions.  While  not  yet  king 
he  could  not  summon  a  legal  Parliament,  but 
m  B^^aon.  ^^  called  a  Convention,  a  Parliament  in  every- 
thing but  the  name.  Many  doubted  whether 
a  king  could  be  deposed,  but  facts  had  shattered  the  theory 
of  divine  right,  and  in  the  end  William  and  Mary  were 
made  joint  sovereigns,  with  the  regal  power  in  William's 
hands :  the  survivor,  who  proved  to  be  William,  was  to 
reign  alone.  Even  under  Charles  II  Parliament  had,  in 
times  of  crisis,  proved  stronger  than  the  king,  and  there 
could  hardly  again  be  any  doubt  that  it  controlled  the 
thfone.  The  Convention  drew  up  a  Declaration  of  Rights, 
which  in  1689  became  a  legally  enacted  Bill  of  Bights,  and 
asserted  in  uncompromising  terms  the  liberties  claimed  by 
the  nation.  The  crown  now  definitely  agreed  that  no 
tases  should  be  levied,  no  standing  army  kept  in  time  of 
peace,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament ;  that  the  king 
could  not  suspend  the  laws;  that  subjects  might  freely 
petition  the  crown ;  that  elections  should  be  free ;  that 
no  one  should  suffer  from  illegal  penalties.  Though 
William  cared  little  for  the  rights  of  the  English  nation, 
he  wished  to  use  England's  power  in  his  great  design  of 
checking  France,  and  he  yielded  what  was  asked. 

In  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  if  not  in  England,  the 
Revolution  brought  bloodshed.  Scotland  had  a  long  roll 
Ths ralleiora  "^  grievances  against  the  Stuart  kings.  All 
itragglsin  the  five  sovereigns  since  Protestantism  was 
accepted  in  1560  had  successively  opposed 
Scottish  Presbyterianism.  The  Stuart  Restoration,  which 
re-established  Scotland  as  an  independent  kingdom,  in- 
volved commercial  lose  to  the  smaller  state,  for  it  destroyed 
the  free  trade  with  England  upon  which  the  Scottish  farmer 
had  come  to  rely  for  a  market.  By  it  religious  strife  was 
also  intensified.  Because  he  had  the  power  of  England 
behind  him,  Charles  II  ruled  Scotland  as  a  despot ;  paai 
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failure  brought  no  change  of  method,  and  episcopacy  was 
still  to  be  the  form  of  Church  goveninieDt  of  a  people 
who  abhorred  it.  There  followed  a  bloody  chapter  of 
strife,  which  lasted  through  the  greater  part  of  Charles 
II's  and  James  IPs  reigns.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  and 
three  other  leaders  on  the  Presbyterian  side,  were  exe- 
cuted in  1661  for  their  share  in  Cromwell's  work;  the 
Presbyterian  ministers  who  would  not  accept  the  authority 
of  the  bishops  were  driven  from  their  posts,  and  forbidden 


The  Hebrew  is  "Y»hweli-Ni»>i,""jBlLoviili  is  my  tanner"  (E»  Jtvil,  Iflj, 

to  teach  the  people,  or  to  go  within  twenty  miles  of  their 
former  parislies ;  parishioners  who  stayed  away  from  the 
churches  where  the  new  ministers  officiated  were  im- 
prisoned, or  if  they  had  property,  were  heavily  fined,  and 
soldiers  were  sometimes  quartered  in  their  houses.  Of 
course,  these  proceedings  made  opposition  in  many  cases 
only  more  determined.  The  "  Covenanters,"  who  refused 
obedience  to  any  but  a  Presbyterian  king,  held  their  meet- 
ings on  moors  and  hillsides,  in  glens  and  secret  places, 
and  sometimes  met  the  violence  of  the  Government  in 
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kind.     In  1679,  Sharpe,  Archbishop  of  St.  AndreTs,  the 
head  of  Scottish   episcopacy,  was  murdered  on   Magus 
Muir.     Charles's  agents,  in  turn,  used  torture  and  execu- 
tion ;  they  punished  the  Pentland  rising  and  other  appeals 
to  arms  with  merciless  severity.     Though  a  free  Aaaembly 
and  a  free  Parliament  would  at  any  time  have  restored 
PresbyteriaiiiBm,  the  work  of  repression  went  on  for  the 
whole  of  Charles  II's  reign,  and  Scotland  was  coerced  in 
defiance  of  the  wishes  of  a  majority  of  its  people.     When 
James  succeeded  he  refused  to  obey  the  law  by  taking  the 
Dsual  oath  to  defend  the  Protestant  religion,  and  the  Earl 
of  Argyle,  son  of  the  marquis 
executed  under  Charles  II,  led 
a  Protestant  attack  on  James 
in  Scotland  as  Monmouth  did 
in  England.    He  failed,  and  per- 
ished on  the  scaffold  in  1685. 

But  Scotland,  more  Protes- 
tant even  than  England,  soon 
turned  against  James's  policy. 
When  William  landed,  a  free 
Parliament  at  last  met,  and 
Scotland  spoke  its  mind.  It 
John  Gbaham  or  CuTiiiRoiiBt,  accepted  William  and  Mary  as 
Vifcm'KT  Di:niire  sovereigns,  and  made  Presbyte- 

rianism  the  state  religion,  a  de- 
cision that  has  remained  in  force  until  this  day.  But  the 
elements  to  oppose  William  were  stronger  in  Scotland 
than  in  England.  The  Episcopalians,  the 
UBo^l'"  ^o"*^^  Catholic  Highlanders,  and  those  loyal 
to  the  ancient  Scottish  line,  were  a  powerful 
minority.  James's  leader  in  Scotland,  Graham  of  Claver- 
house,  Viscount  Dundee,  gathering  an  army  of  Highland- 
ers, met  William's  forces  at  Killiecrankie,  and  gained  a 
victory  dearly  bought  by  his  own  death.  In  spite  of  this 
defeat,  William's  caus^i  gained  steadily.    The  Presbyterian 
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miniBters,  the  nstiiral  lesdere  of  the  pariBhes,  were  heart- 
ily in  favour  of  the  king :  the  "  Cameronians,"  the  most 
resolute  of  the  Covenanters,  were  organized  into  a  regi- 
ment, and  opposition  was  soon  confined  to  the  remote 
Highlands.  There  William's  ministers  made  a  terrible 
error.  They  named  a  date  by  which  the  clans  must  give 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  Eevolution  government,  and,  on 
the  plea  that  the  Macdonalds  of  Glencoe  had  not  yielded 
in  time,  they  were  treacherously  massacred  in  February, 
1692.  William  himself  sanctioned  the  act,  which  was 
intended  to  terrify  his  foes,  but  it  greatly  helped  James's 
cause  by  perpetuating  a  bitter  sense  of  injury.  Strong 
garrisons  were  necessary  to  restrain  the  Highlands,  and 
more  than  half  a  century  later  the  clansmen  were  still 
ready  to  rise  for  the  Stuart  claimant. 

In  Ireland,  James's  zeal  for  Roman  Catholicism  had 
aroused,  not  dislike,  but  enthusiasm.     He  landed  there 

within  three  months  of  his  flight  from  Lon- 
hllnlMd!'^    don,  and  was  aided  by  Erench  troops  and 

generals.  The  Irish  Parliament,  in  this  turn 
of  affairs  composed  almost  entirely  of  Roman  Catholics, 
met  at  Dublin  in  May,  1C89,  and  proceeded  in  a  whole- 
sale way  to  redistribute  to  Boman  Catholic  proprietors 
the  land  occupied  by  the  Cromwellian  settlers,  and  to 
confiscate  the  estates  of  the  English  colonists  who  sup- 
ported William.  But  the  Stuart  cause  was  really  hope- 
less :  there  was  no  unity  of  plan  between  the  Irish  and 
their  allies,  and  disaster  came  quickly.  Tyrconnell,  the 
Lord  Deputy,  a  man  of  disreputable  character,  raised  for 
James  a  force  of  100,000  men,  but  it  showed  little  disci- 
pline, and  when  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  threw  themselves 
into  Londonderry  James  could  not  dislodge  them.  After 
a  famous  siege  William's  forces  relieved  the  place  on  July 
30, 1G89,  and  in  the  following  year  William  himself  landed 
in  Ireland.  In  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  July  1,  1690,  he 
met  his  father-in-law  in  the  field  for  the  first  and  last 
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time.  The  defeated  James  fled  in  a  panic  to  France, 
leaving  hia  general,  Sarefield,  to  command  in  Ireland. 
The  lost  cauBB  made  a  heroic  defence  of  Limerick,  but 
in  the  end  was  forced  to  yield.  By  the  Pacification  of 
Limerick,  October  3, 1G91,  William  gave  the  Irish  soldiers 
the  choice  of  enlisting  under  him,  or  of  going  into  eiile. 
Nearly  all  chose  exile,  and  left  behind  thousands  of  desti- 
tute wives  and  children.  Triumphant  Protestantism  then 
worked  its  will  in  Ireland.  Those  who  had  sided  \rith 
James  were  promised  the  liberties  enjoyed  under  Charles 
II,  on  condition  of  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  William, 
but  those  who  refused  these  terms  forfeited  their  estates ; 
Roman  Catholics  lost  all  political  rights,  and  the  desolate 
country  settled  down  to  a  century  of  oppression,  the  de- 
tails of  which  it  is  bard  now  to  credit. 

In  IG03  Louis  XIV  made  a  last  effort  to  help  the  un- 
happy James,  and  gathered  a  great  fleet  at  La  Hogue,  for 
Hn»ldefB»tit  "^°  invasion  of  England.  The  English  and 
LaHogneof  the  Dutch  attacked  it,  and  James  himself 
jtmM'i unu.  matched  the  struggle  from  the  shore :  it  was 
his  last  hope,  and  the  issue  was  not  less  critical  than  when 
Philip's  Armada  threatened  England.  The  French  lost 
the  day.  James  went  back  to  the  palace  of  St.  Germains, 
in  which  Louis  had  lodged  him,  and  he  soon  abandoned 
all  thought  of  a  restoration,  though  his  followers  did  not. 
His  last  years  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  faith.  In  re- 
nunciation of  the  world's  vanities  he  fulfilled  a  round  of 
austerities,  and  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  been  willing 
to  give  up  an  earthly  for  a  heavenly  crown.  To  the  last 
he  exhorted  his  heir  never  to  sacrifice  his  Catholic  faith 
to  gain  the  English  throne. 

With  the  success  of  La  Ilogue,  William  and  Mary  were 
secure  on  the  throne.  They  are  in  vivid  contrast.  He 
was  small,  reserved,  and  sickly;  she,  large,  voluble,  full 
of  animation.  "Tiio  king  thinks  all,  the  queen  says  all, 
the  Parliament  does  all,"  said  a  contemporary  witticism. 
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Mfur7  was  devoted  to  the  Ghorcfa  of  EnglaDd,  and  William 
left  the  OTOwn's  patronage  in  Chorch  affairs  largely  to  her. 
^^jjj^ij  While  she  gave  him  a  tender  affection,  he 
ohuutarud  treated  her  harshly,  and  was  far  from  being 
7»aei>mtoUaT.  ^  pattern  in  moraU.  Hia  hold  apon  hia  new 
sabjects  waa  alight.  He  was  not  an  Englishman,'  nor  a 
Churchman ;  he  lacked  sympathy  with  either  of  the  great 
political  parties,  and  he  had  no  qualities  to  win  the  ap- 
plause of  the  masses.  He  made  intimate  friends  of  Dutch- 
men only,  and  hardly  concealed  hia  preference  for  Hol- 
land over  England.  Yet  it  was  this  pale  and  h^gard  man, 
with  cold  and  unsympathetic  manners,  worn  with  asthma 
and  almost  an  invalid,  unpopular  at  home,  threatened 
abroad  by  the  most  formidable  military  power  Christian 
Europe  had  yet  seen,  who  piloted  England  through  a  ter- 
rible criaia.  He  tried  to  make  the  Church  of  England 
compreheTisive  enough  to  include  Presbyterians  and  Inde- 
pendents, and  found  support  from  Tillotson,  Archbishop 
-  of  Canterbury,  Burnet,  his  wife's  chaplain,  who  became 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  and  from  a  few  others;  but  the  great 
mass  of  both  Anglicans  and  dissenters  abhorred  compre- 
hension that  involved  compromise,  and  the  achemo  failed. 
A  Toleration  Act  (1689)  gave  liberty  of  worship  to  all  bat 
Unitarians  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  even  these  were  not 
molested;  but  officeholders- were  still  required  to  make  a 
declaration  against  transubstantiatton,  and  to  receive  the 
communion  in  the  Church  of  England.  William's  pro- 
posal to  abolish  these  tests  lost  him,  it  was  said,  80,000 
supporters  in  London.  Civil  officials  and  the  clergy  were 
required  in  addition  to  take  the  oatha  of  supremao}'  and 
of  allegiance  to  William  and  Mary.  From  this  some 
hundreds  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  headed  by  Bancroft, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other  bishops,  drew  back, 
holding  that  the  Church  was  independent,  and  that  Par- 
liament had  no  right  to  prescribe  oaths  for  the  clergy. 
They  would  not  yield,  and  had  to  give  up  their  positions, 
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and  the  body  of  the  Non-jurors,  which  they  formed,  long 
eurviyed. 

William  hod  the  great  aim  of  checking  France  In  Eu- 
rope, and  for  this  the  power  of  England  wag  necessary. 
Pj_    ,  He  was  not  a  great  soldier.    The  hrilliant 

Boraramtni  Luxembourg  defeated  him  at  Steinkirk  in 
MdwWUMwi.  i692andat  Landeninl693.  Bat  in  the  end 
he  was  the  real  victor,  for  in  1607  France,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Ryswick,  was  forced  to  recognise  his  title  as  King  of 
England,  and  to  give  np  her  conquests  during  the  war. 
William  spent  his  summers  in  campaigning,  his  winters  in 
managing  Parliament,  and  perhaps  the  latter  was  the  more 
formidable  task.  The  Whigs  and  the  Tories  were  now  en- 
gaged in  the  struggle  for  party  supremacy  which  has  ever 
since  marked  English  political  life.  The  violence  of  fac- 
tion astounded  William,  but  he  learned  to  use  parties,  and 
at  last  to  choose  his  ministers  almost  wholly  from  the  side 
that  was  strongest  in  the  House  of  Commons.  From  1693 
to  1699  England  was  mled  by  a  small  group  of  Whig 
statesmen,  known  as  the  "Junto,"  who  discharged  the 
functions  of  a  modem  cabinet.  Somers  was  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Montague  was  in  charge  of  finance,  Bussell  of  the 
navy,  and  the  skilful  but  disreputable  Wharton  was  politi- 
cal manager.  William  kept  foreign  affairs  in  his  own 
hands.  The  House  of  Commons  had  been  accustomed  to 
vote  Tory  or  Whig  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  ma- 
jority present,  and  an  adverse  vote  hardly  affected  public 
policy.  Now  the  Junto  organized  their  party  for  steady 
support.  By  controlling  the  House  of  Commons  they 
controlled  the  government  and  William  found  in  them 
his  political  masters. 

Former  Parliaments  had  given  the  king  a  revenue  for 
life,  but  William  was  granted  £700,000  a  year  for  four 
years  only,  and  had  to  give  an  account  of  the  spending  of 
the  money.  His  wars  caused  further  heavy  demands. 
Cromwell  had  strained  England's  Enancial  power  by  epend- 
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ing  £3,000,000  in  a  eingle  year  on  army  and  navy.  Will- 
iam received  in  one  year  £5,000,000,  and  in  addition  he 

piled  up  huge  deficite  aggregating  during  hia 
^^^^  reign   £20,000,000.      Such   enormous  claims 

could  not  be  met  out  of  ordinary  revenues  ; 
the  nation  was  obliged'  to  give  its  promise  to  pay,  and 
under  William  the  national  debt  began.  As  yet  there  was 
no  bank  in  England.  The  Dutch  Bepuhlic  had  a  bank, 
but  it  was  feared  that  under  a  monarch  a  bank  would 
not  be  safe,  Bince  the  king  might  lay  a  robber  hand  upon 
it.  William  Patersou,  a  Scot,  has  the  credit  of  suggesting 
the  founding  of  a  Bank  of  England,  and  in  1694  that  great 
institution  came  into  being.  It  lent  the  government 
£1,200,000  at  8  per  cent,  and  the  moneyed  clasBes,  who 
wore  chiefly  Whigs,  showed  their  confidence  in  the  scheme 
by  furnishing  the  necessary  capital.  Indeed,  the  bank 
served  the  deep  political  purpose  of  pledging  capital  to 
the  support  of  William's  government.  Such  debts,  it  was 
certain,  James  would  repudiate. 

In  1694  Parliament  made  William  conseut  to  the  Tri- 
ennial Bill,  requiring  a  new  general  election  at  least  every 
,jyij^,^  third  year.     The  aim  was  to  keep  a  king  from 

ditpBttvith  prolonging  unduly  the  life  of  a  friendly  Par- 
fuHuumt  liament.  It  was  after  the  Peace  of  Ryswick 
in  1097  that  Parliament  nsed  its  power  moat  decisively. 
As  a  safeguard  of  peace,  William  wished  to  keep  a  consider- 
able army,  bat  he  could  not  quiet  the  English  fear  of  mili- 
tary rule.  Parliament  reduced  the  army  to  10,000  men, 
and  insisted  further  that  the  Dutch,  Irish,  and  Scottish 
soldiers,  who  had  fought  in  William's  wars,  should  be  dis- 
missed and  only  the  English  kept.  William's  bitter  com- 
ment was  that  what  Louis,  by  eight  years  of  war,  could  not 
effect  to  overthrow  the  military  power  of  England,  Par- 
liament (lid  at  a  blow,  and  he  threatened  to  abdicate.  But 
the  Parliament  was  obdurate,  and  went  so  far  as  to  annal 
grants  of  land  in  Ireland  which  William  had  made  to  his 
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Dutch  frienda — Bentinck,  Earl  of  Portland,  Keppel,  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  others. 

With  the  Treaty  of  Ryawick  in  1697  it  seemed  aa  if 
Europe  would  for  a  time  hare  peace.     The  hope  was  vain. 

When  Charles  II,  King  of  Spain,  died  child- 
TMtm'tUMr    legs  in  1700  Louis  XIV,  in  spite  of  fonner 

pledges,  pnt  his  own  grandson,  Philip,  Duke 
of  Anjon,  on  the  vacant  throne.  When  James  II  died  soon 
after,  Louis  promptly  recognised  James's  son  as  King  of 
England.  It  was  a  reckless  defiance  to  William ;  the  nation 
was  stirred  to  its  depths,  and  Whig  and  Tory  for  the  time 
forgot  their  differences.  Parliament  voted  William  40,000 
soldiers  and  40,000  sailors,  and  by  a  Bill  of  Attainder  it 
made  Louis's  nominee  to  the  throne  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. But  before  war  broke  out  William  was  no  more.  On 
February  30,  1702,  he  fell  from  his  horse,  broke  his  collar- 
bone, and  injured  one  of  hia  lungs.  Though  there  was 
no  alarm  for  a  time,  he  died  on  March  8.  When  Mary 
died  in  1694,  deep  had  been  the  national  sorrow,  but  Will- 
iam was  little  regretted.  Though  he  was  the  best  ruler 
of  England  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  nation,  with 
its  severe  insularity,  could  never  forgive  him  for  being  a 
foreigner.  He  saved  it  from  the  power  of  France,  checked 
religious  strife,  and  promoted  great  reforms.  His  min- 
ister, Montague,  readjusted,  the  coinage  in  1696,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  milled  edge  prevented  the  clipping  which 
made  the  old  coins  always  of  uncertain  value.  The  old 
narrow  censorship  of  the  press  came  to  an  end  in  1696, 
and  liberty  once  more  justified  itself:  the  tone  of  the 
books  and  the  newspapers  under  the  free  system  proved 
immeasurably  higher  and  better  than  in  the  days  of 
restriction. 

Anne,  daughter  of  James  II,  succeeded  William. 
Though  a  pure  and  good  woman  she  was  ill-qualified  by 
nature  for  her  arduous  post.  She  was  surrounded  by 
bitter  factions,  the  horizon  was  clouded  with  war,  and 
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her  narrow  intellect  and  judgment  could  not  grapple 
with  BO  difficult  a  Bituatioo.  Like  all  the  sovereigna 
of  the  Stuart  houBe,  with  the  exception  of 
mnltof  Charles  II,  she  waa  deeply  and  sincerely  re- 
ligious;"  Queen  Anne's  Bounty,"  consisting 
of  Church  revenues  appropriated  by  Henry  VIII  and  re- 
stored by  Anne,  is  to  this  day  a  memorial  of  her  thought 
for  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England,  to  which  she 
was  devoted.  She  herself  nominated  some  of  the  bish- 
ops, and  always  refused  to  give  this  promotion  to  Swift 
because  she  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  pro- 
foBsions.  Her  desire  for  the  welfare  of  her  people  won 
the  love  of  her  subjects,  who  called  her  "The  Good  Queen 
Anne,"  and  as  a  Stuart  she  seemed  to  have  the  sanction  of 
legitimacy.  The  superstition  that  the  royal  touch  would 
heal  the  scrofulous  complaint  known  as  the  "  King's  Evil " 
had  declined  under  the  uaurpor  William,  who  once  touched 
a  Buppliant  with  the  scornful  prayer  that  God  would  both 
heal  him  and  give  him  more  wisdom;  but  a  service  for  the 
ceremony  was  now  printed  in  the  Prayer  Book,  and  the 
time  of  performance  of  the  miracle  was  solemnly  an- 
nounced by  proclamation  of  tho  Privy  Council.  Eye-witr 
nessea  report  many  wonderful  cures. 

Incessant  war  made  Anne's  a  blood-stained  reiga  The 
long-threatened  strife  broke  out  in  1702  and  lasted  for 
eleven  years.  England's  armies  were  led  by 
m^Xb^l  ^'>^^  Churchill,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  a 
greater  soldier  than  William,  hut  a  man  whose 
love  of  money  led  him  into  many  a  shabby  and  treacher- 
ous deed.  Yet  he  had  noble  qualities.  While  success 
spoiled  Napoleon  and  made  hira  rash,  ten  years  of  splen- 
did achievements  left  Marlborough  still  a  prudent,  fear- 
less, courteous  leader,  who  shone  as  much  on  the  field 
of  diplomacy  as  on  that  of  battle.  There  was  a  Euro- 
pean league  to  check  Louis  XIV,  and  English,  Dutch, 
Austrian,    Prussian,  Danish,   and    fianoverian   soldiers 
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made   up  the    motley   ranks  of    Marlborough's    forces. 
His  first  great  victory  was  won   in   1704  at  Blenheim, 
on   the  upper  Danube,  and   perhaps  it   saved  England 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Stuart 
Pretender,  vhom  a  French  snc- 
cesB  might  have   put  on  the 
throne.    About  the  same  time 
the  English  captured  Gibral- 
tar,  which    they    still    hold. 
Madrid  was  occupied  by  the 
allies,  and  Stanhope  took  Mi- 
norca in  1708.     Marlborough 
was  mainly  occupied  near  the 
northern   frontier  of   France 
and  he  prepared  to  march  on 
Paris  by  the  very  route  that 
the  Germans   took    in    1870. 
The   victory  of  Bamillies  in 
1706,  of  Oudenarde  in  1708,  of  Malplaqnet  in  1709,  fol- 
lowed in  brilliant  BucceBsion.     Marlborough  and  liis  great 
ally,  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy,  reached  the  very  summit  of 
military  glory,  but  it  was  sanguinary  work.     At  Malpla- 
quet  30,000  of  Marlborough's  men  were  slaughtered  be- 
fore hq  drove  hack  with  half  this  lose  the  starving  French 
troops  who  barred  his  way  to  Paris,  and  he  prayed  that 
never  again  might  he  see  the  parnage  of  battle.    It  proved, 
indeed,  his  last  great  victory. 

Marlborough  led  England's  armies,  and  bis  duchess, 
Sarah,  led  England's  queen.     This  ambitious  and  imperi- 
ous woman  long  ruled  Anne,  who,  though  not 
^^'''''  entirely  weak   in   character,  seems  to  have 

fonnd  some  sncli  intimate  a  necessity.  Though 
forced  by  his  position  to  take  an  active  part  in  politics,  the 
duke  himself  had  no  real  attachment  for  either  political 
party.  IHb  chief  ally  was  Godolphin,  a  statesman  of  great 
financial  genius.    The  Whigs  were  the  war  party;  the 
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Tories,  whose  leaniogB  to  James  II's  son  made  them  look 
hopelnUy  on  Ijouis  XIV,  were  for  peace  with  France,  Be- 
ginning with  Tories,  Marlborough  had  gradually  to  intro- 
duce Whigs  into  the  ministry,  and  with  that  party  hja 
fortunes  were  in  the  end  linked.  Saccessful  war  was  not 
the  only  achievement  of  the  period  of  Marlborough'a 
supremacy.  The  year  1706  has  the  name  of  "Wonder- 
ful "  in  English  history.  It  sav  a  great  vic- 
3!»>'£odu^  tory  of  peace.  Then,  after  much  bitter  con- 
troversy, Scotland  and  England  agreed  to  join 
together  to  form  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  union  passed  the  English  Parliament  and  came 
into  effect  in  the  following  year,  1707.  Henceforth  there 
was  to  be  bnt  one  Parliament ;  forty-five  members  from 
Scotland  were  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
sixteen  of  the  peers  of  Scotland  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Since  her  king  had  ruled  England  too,  Scotland  foand 
that  she  was  really  tied  to  English  policy.  She  had 
tried  to  build  up  independent  colonies  and  trade,  but 
her  colony  at  Darien  failed  disastrously,  and  her  trade 
was  hampered  because  she  had  not  free  access  to  the 
markets  of  her  great  neighbour.  The  union  brought,  of 
course,  free  trade  with  England,  and  henceforth  Scots 
went  freely  to  the  English  colonies.  Kecessary  as  the  union 
was,  it  is  almost  a  surprise  that,  amid  the  factions  of  the 
time,  so  enlightened  a  measure  shoald  find  acceptance. 
The  Whigs  glorified  the  Kevolution,  approved  of  recent 
concessions  to  dissenters,  and  desired  more ;  and  since  all 
of  the  six  children  of  Anne's  marriage  with  Prince  George 
of  Denmark  h&d  died,  they  looked  to  the  German  House 
of  Hanover  to  succeed  Anne,  as  arranged  by  Parliament. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Tories  were  for  keeping  all  dis- 
senters out  of  office,  for  depriving  them  of  any  right  to 
teach  the  youth  of  the  country,  and  many  Tories  desired 
to  make  James  II's  son  king  in  succession  to  Anne.  In 
1710  one  Dr.  Sacheverell  preached  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
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a  sermon  supporting  non-resiBtance  to  kingly  authority 
and  also  persecution  of  dissenters,  and  in  effect  impeaoli- 
ing  the  whole  Revolution  settlement.  Sachererell  was  a 
noisy  controversialist  best  answered  by  silence ;  the  wise 
Somers  advised  the  Whig  ministry  to  leave  him  alone, 
but,  eager  to  justify  the  Bevolution,  they  gave  Saohev- 

erell  the  undue  importance  of  an  impeach- 
T^^«7  ment.     In  the  dramatic  trial  which  followed 

he  became  a  popular  hero ;  from  thousands 
of  pulpits  the  cry  went  out  that  the  Chnrch  was  in  danger. 
We  hear  much  now  of  High  and  Low  Church,  and  the 
London  mob  was  all  for  "  High  Church  and  Sacheverell." 
The  queen  herself  espoused  his  cause.  Though  he  was 
formally  condemned,  the  agitation  showed  that  the  Whig 
doctrines  were  unpopular.  In  1711  even  the  Whig  leaders 
abandoned  the  dissenters  and  helped  to  pass  the  Occa- 
sional Conformity  Bill,  by  which  any  one  in  office  who 
attended  a  dissenting  place  of  worship  was  to  be  dismissed, 
and  incapable  of  public  employmeut  for  a  year  after  he 
hud  ceased  such  attendance.  Few  dissenters,  however, 
retired  from  ofSce ;  some  evaded  the  law  by  having  chap- 
lains in  their  own  houses,  so  that  they  should  not  feel 
obliged  to  attend  a  dissenting  place  of  worship;  and  a 
good  many  former  Presbyterians  now  became  regular 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  swelled  the  ranks 
of  the  Low  Church  party. 

At  length  Anne  grew  weary  of  the  domineering  ways 
of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  To  the  duchess's  chagrin, 
Tin  oTertbrow  ^^^  queen  and  Mrs.  Masham,  a  lady  of  the 
ofthaWMsi,  bedchamber,  became  intimate,  and  when  the 
"^^"  duchess  broke  out  in  stormy  jealousy,  there 

was  a  quarrel  which  proved  of  political  importance.  The 
queen  now  turned  to  Harley,  the  leader  of  the  Tory 
party,  against  Marlborough  and  the  Whigs.  There  wa« 
much  petticoat  intrigue,  in  which  Mrs.  Masham  played  a 
leading  part ;  finally,  even  the  great  duke  was  dismlBsed 
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from  hiB  post  in  the  army  and  forced  into  exile,  and  the 
Tories  were  triumpbsnt.  The  Whigs  had  wanted  the  war 
which  still  raged  and  had  refused  even  favourable  terms  of 
peace,  but  dow  the  Tories  were  resolved  to  end  the  contest. 
They  bad  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  gained 
control  of  the  Whig  House  of  Lords  by  persuading  the 
queen  to  create  twelve  new  Tory  peers,  a  step  of  deep 
moment,  for  it  involved  that  the  Lords  henceforth  must 
in  some  way  he  forced  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  Commons. 
The  Tories  made  peace,  but  at  the  saciiEce  of  honour. 
Ormonde,  who  succeeded  Marlborough,  entered  intotreach* 
eroOB  negotiations  with  the  French  in  the  field,  and  de- 
serted the  allies  at  a  critical  period  of  the  war.  England 
herself  fared  well  enough.  The  peace  of  Utrecht,  signed 
on  March  31,  1713,  confirmed  to  her  Gibraltar,  Minorca, 
Hudson's  Bay,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  the  French 
part  of  St.  Christopher.  The  Stuart  Pretender  was  to  be 
expelled  from  France,  and  the  Parliament's  right  to  fix 
the  succession  to  the  throne  was  recognised.  In  addition, 
the  Assiento  treaty  with  Spain,. made  at  the  same  time, 
gave  England  a  monopoly  of  the  profitable  slave-trade 
with  the  Spanish  colonies,  against  which  there  was  as  yet 
no  stirring  of  the  nation's  conscience. 

Harley,  now  Earl  of  Oxford,  had  a  restless  colleagae 
in  St.  John,  Viscount  Bolinghroke,  who  openly  advocated 
inMn  ba  *  Stuart  restoration.  Reaction  was  running 
t.  SMait  very  strong.    The  Schism  Act  of  1714  forbade 

""••■'^  dissenters  to  teach  in  public  or  even  in  private 
schools,  and  the  non -conformists  feared  even  worse  perse- 
cutions. \rr8.,  now  Lady,  Maaham  quarrelled  with  her 
relative  Oxford ;  Anne  dismissed  him  on  July  27, 1714, 
and  Bolinghroke  saw  power  within  his  grasp.  But  the 
unhappy  queen,  worn  out  by  the  factions  about  her  and 
longing  for  death  as  a  weary  traveller  welcomes  sleep,  was 
stricken  with  mortal  illness  before  Bolinghroke  had  time 
to  make  his  plans,  which  would  certainly  have  involved  the 
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return  of  the  son  of  James  II,     When  tho  queen  was 
known  to  he  dying,  three  Whig  dukes,  Argyle,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Somerset,  appeared  in  the  queen's  council  and  claimed 
a  voice  in  the  nation's  affairs.    It  was  vital  to  thorn  that 
the  line  of  Hanover  should  succeed,  and  when  Anne  died 
they  had  the  law  on  their  side.     The  officials  carried  out 
the   provisiona    already  made 
by  Parliament;  Geoi^e  I  was 
proclaimed  king,  and  the  old 
horror  of  civil  war  made  many 
whose    preferences    were    for 
the   Stuarts   acquiesce   in  an 
accomplished    fact.       Boling- 
broke,   all    hope  of  his  own 
triumph  ended,  wrote  to  Swift : 
"  The  Earl  of  Oiford  was  re- 
moved on  Tuesday ;  the  queen 
died    on     Sunday.      What    a 
world  this  is,  and  how  does 
fortune  banter  us!"     "It   is 
it'-n5i7        *''"^'  ™y  lofij"  Swift  replied, 
"the  events  of  five  days  last 
week  might  furnish  morals  for  another  volume  of  Seneca." 
The  quiet  succession  of  George  I  was  indeed  almost  a 
miracle. 

To  rule  a  haughty  and  insular  people  had  come  a 
German  prince  with  few  personal  attractions  and  ignorant 
TlwEMOTsrlan  "^"'^  °^  ^^^  English  tonguc.  His  only  hope 
■nooeailoii,  of  retaining  his  new  kingdom  was  in  the 
1714.  Whigs.     Though  they  brought  on  promptly 

.  an  election,  which  gave  them  a  great  majority,  they  knew 
that  public  opinion  was  really  against  them,  and  to  post- 
pone as  long  as  possible  a  second  appeal  to  the  people, 
they  passed,  in  1716,  the  Septennial  Bill,  changing  the 
duration  of  Parliament  from  three  to  seven  years.  It 
was  a  high-handed  proceeding  for  a  Parliament  chosen. 
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for  three  years  thus  to  prolong  its  own  life  to  sevea,  and 
its  only  justification  is  in  the  fact  that  before  the  seven 
years  had  passed  the  country  was  reconciled  to  the 
Whigs.  They  were  the  friends  of  trade,  and  had  the 
commercial  class  behind  them.  They  were  the  friends, 
too,  of  tolerance,  which  the  spirit  of  the  age  now  favoured. 
Uolingbroke  had  told  the  Tories  that  they  must  look  to 
the  Stuart  Pretender,  but  the  Tory  squires,  afraid  of  civil 
war,  would  not  act  on  the  advice,  and  adjusted  them- 
selves to  the  new  line  as  best  they  could.  Of  the  divine 
right  of  kings  we  hear  hencoforth  little  from  them. 

The  Stuart  Pretender,  James  Edward,  landed  in  Scot- 
land in  1715,  and  made  a  fight  for  the  throne.  Those 
Tie Stiuirt  Pr^  who  canie  in  contact  with  him  found  him 
tondtr tnd  th*  stupid,  headstrong,  too  dull  to  take  good 
lUiigof  1716.  advice,  and  fanatically  devoted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  Yet  ten  thousand  men  rallied  round  the 
Stuart  banner  at  Itraomar.  Incompetence  on  the  one 
side,  energy  on  the  other,  soon  wrecked  the  enterprise. 
The  Jacobite  leader  Mar  was  pitted  against  Argyle,  grand- 
son of  the  Argylo  who  had  tried  to  make  Monmouth  king, 
and  an  ardent  Whig.  Edinburgh  was  for  a  time  in  dan- 
ger, and  8  rising  took  place  in  the  north  of  England  under 
Mr.  Forster  and  Lord  Dcrwentwutor.  But  Louis  XIV  died 
just  at  the  critical  moment,  and  France  gave  no  help.  At 
Preston  the  Englirili  revolt  was  crushed,  and  in  Scotknd 
Mar's  force,  after  an  indecisive  engagement  at  Sheriff- 
muir,  melted  away.  Mar  and  the  Pretender  escaped  with 
great  difficulty,  but  some  forty  of  their  followers  perished 
on  the  scaSold,  and  though  the  government  acted  on  the 
whole  with  moderation,  many  others  lost  estates  and 
titles.  It  had  alrendy  impeached  the  former  Tory  leaders, 
Oxford,  Bolingbrokc,  and  Ormonde.  1"lio  two  last  escaped 
to  the  Continent,  and  Atterbury,  Bishop  of  Itochestor, 
another  Jacobite  leader,  was  banished.  Oxford  spent 
two  years  in  the  Tower — the  last  English  minister  to  be 
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punislied  on  tbe  voni-out  theory  that  a  fallen  statesman 
must  be  a  criminal. 

So  little  afraid  of  their  opponents  were  the  Whigs  that 
they  quarrelled  among  themseWee.  The  leaders  Stanhope 
and  Sunderland  drove  Sir  Kohert  Walpole  aud 
BrtwTlTaci'  ^^^'^  ''*''^'"  '^^'^'  colleagues  from  office  in 
1717 ;  and  joined  France,  the  former  enemy, 
in  an  attack  on  Spain  to  force  her  to  permit  the  English 
to  trade  with  her  American  possessions  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Assiento  Treaty.  The  English  belief 
in  the  riches  of  this  trade  soon  made  possible  the  South 
Sea  Bubble,  one  of  the  most  amazing  crazes  in  history. 
England  was  growing  rich,  good  inyestments  were  scarce, 
and  there  was  no  financial  organ'  to  criticise  such  as  were 
offered.  By  the  treaty  of  1713  the  British  gained  con- 
trol of  the  trade  in  negroes  with  Spanish  America,  and 
they  might  besides  send  one  ship  to  Panama  each  year. 
An  invincible  belief  seized  the  public  that  in  this  narrowly 
restricted  trade  there  were  vast  opportunities  for  wealth. 
At  the  close  of  Anne's  reign,  Harley's  government  used 
this  belief  for  its  own  ends,  and  gave  tbe  South  Sea  Com- 
pany a  monopoly  of  the  trade  on  condition  of  its  lend- 
ing the  government  £10,000,000  at  6  per  cent  to  pay  off 
floating  debts  that  were  a  constant  embarrassment.  The 
company  not  only  did  this,  but  promised  when  its  profits 
increased  to  reduce  the  interest  of  the  debt  to  4  per  cent, 
and  ultimately  to  help  the  government  to  extinguish  it  by 
a  sinking  fund.  In  1719  the  company  proposed  to  take  up 
no  less  than  £30,000,000  of  government  securities,  and  the 
public  proved  ready  to  buy  all  the  South  Sea  stock  that 
was  offered ;  £i,000,000  of  shares  issued  in  July,  1720, 
brought  £40,000,000  in  the  market.  A  fever  of  specular 
tion  seized  the  nation ;  landowners,  clergymen,  widows 
sold  everything  to  buy  South  Sea  stock.  The  government 
would,  it  was  said,  exchange  Gibraltar  and  Port  Mahon 
for  rich  gold-mines  in  Peru  to  be  controlled  by  the  com- 
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{nny,  and  persous  Id  the  government  with  influeoce  at 
court,  received  shares  improperly.  The  directors  promised 
impossible  dividends,  and,  of  course,  in  the  end  a  crash 
came. 

Walpole  hikd  opposed  the  South  Sea  scheme,  though 
he  made  money  out  of  speculation  in  the  stock,  and  in  the 
moment  of  disaster  the  king  dismiBsed  Stanhope  and  Sun- 
derland, who  soon  died,  and  called  upon  Walpole  to  take 
charge  of  the  finances.     It  was  the  beginning  of  his  long 
supremacy.     He   reorganized  the   South   Sea  Company, 
leaving  it  with  a  capital  of  £33,000,000  and  still  a  gigantic 
corporation.     The  shareholders  got  one  share  in  the  new 
company  for  three  in  the  old, 
government  guaranteed    divi- 
dends on  half  the  stock,  and 
with  sotaetbing  short  of  uttor 
ruin    the    crisis    passed.      It 
wrought  much  harm ;  that  it 
brought  Walpole  to  the  front 
and  made  his  real  capacity  ap- 
parent must  be  counted  among 
its  good  results,  for,  as  no  one 
else,  Walpole  saw  what  Eng- 
land needed,  and  had  the  conr-     ^ 
age  and  ability_  to  hold  the     EJ"'o!^o'Zniu^^'n6). 
government  to  its  real  tasks. 

In  earlier  ages  the  king  had  been  the  real  head  of 
the  government.     Sir  Robert  Walpole  is  the  first  name 
in  the  long  roll  of  British  prime  ministers — 
Wilpolo'i  m^Q  „),o  J^^^Q  ^^^^  g^^jg  though  they  use  the 

sovereign's  name.  He  was  a  jovial  English 
squire,  loose  in  morals,  but  honest,  sensible,  and  con- 
scientious in  discharging  his  public  duties.  He  served 
a  king  who  was  always  a  foreigner.  George  I  would  not 
learn  English,  and  could  talk  with  Walpole  only  in  what 
Latin  remained  to  him  from  hiB  school  days;  he  conld 
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not  preside  at  his  own  council,  and  a  prime  minister  vss 
necessary  to  act  for  the  king.  He  took  the  king's  placd 
as  the  director  of  the  ministry,  and  ruled  with  a  com- 
pleteness of  authority  that  was  modelled,  assailants  said, 
upon  Kichelieu's  power  in  France.  George  I's  anddeu 
death  in  1737  hardly  disturbed  Walpole's  supremacy. 
Tbongh  the  new  king,  George  II,  was  at  first  resolved 
to  turn  bim  out,  Walpole  was  in  reality  iDdiepenaahle 
and  his  sway  lasted  for  nearly  twenty  years.  lie  had  to 
manage  both  king  and  Parliament.  No  minister  could 
remain  in  power  without  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons ;  to  keep  such  a  majority  a  well-organized 
party  was  necessary,  and  Walpole  finally  matured  the 
party  system.  Every  favour  in  the  gift  of  government, 
every  post,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiastical,  that  he  could 
control  went  to  his  own  political  friends.  He  tried  to 
appoint  even  party  colonels  in  the  army,  bat  George  II, 
who  took  pride  in  his  soldiers,  interfered  :  "  I  will  order 
my  army  as  I  see  fit ;  for  your  scoundrels  of  the  House  of 
Commons  you  may  do  as  you  please." 

Walpole  found  it  no  easy  task  to   maii^e  the  king. 
George   II  took   himsolf  very  seriously.     On  the   whole 

he  was  a  man  of  honour,  loyal  to  his  friends, 
QicnrBcn Md     pantiouB,  Bober,  and  methodical.     But  he  was 

narrow-minded,  and  had  the  loose  morals 
of  the  privileged  classes  of  his  time.  Frederick  William, 
King  of  Prussia,  called  (!eorge  a  comedian,  and  this 
quality  appears  in  his  everlasting  posing  and  bluster. 
"  Snappings  and  snubbings"  were  the  staple  of  his  talk 
with  Caroline,  his  remarkable  queen ;  he  would  call  her 
a  fool  to  her  face,  and  denounce  her  friends  as  scoundrels, 
puppien,  or  imbeciles;  yet  he  spent  seven  or  eight  hours 
daily  in  her  society,  wrote  her  interminable  letters  when 
he  was  away,  and  was  heart-broken  when  she  died  in  1737. 
She  never  appeared  to  differ  from  him.  George  would 
sneer  at  his  predecessors  who  had  been  ruled  by  wive§  or 
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favouriteB,  and  ask  with  absurd  complacency  who  it  was 
that  goyemed  him.  Most  men  understood  very  well  that 
it  was  Caroline  of  Anspach ; 
when  Walpole  persuaded  her, 
he  hod  really  persuaded  the 
king.  She  was  a  shrewd,  able, 
and  really  modest  woman, 
though  Walpole  josted  brutal- 
ly with  her  about  George's 
conduct,  and  decent  society 
would  not  to-day  tolerate  the 
language  of  either  of  them. 

During  eighty  years  of  civil 
war,  revolution,  and  faction, 
England  had  rarely  seen  stable 

government,  and  it  was  now  a    ,  ,  q, 

statesman's  task  to  evolve  a  Geurok  II  (iBsa-nsT). 

workable  system.   Walpole  did 

it.  "  He  durst  do  right,"  his  son  said  of  him,  "  but  he 
durst  do  wrong,  too";  he  was  not  of  the  heroic  type 
Vilpalrfi  ready  to  perish  for  an  ideal.     The  chief  fea- 

duiwMrud  tures  of  his  policy  were  to  let  alone  trouble- 
polloyofptMe.  gQ^jg  issues,  such  as  those  concerned  with  re- 
ligion ;  to  attempt  no  great  changes ;  to  keep  out  of  war ; 
and  to  promote  the  landed  and  commercial  interests. 
He  was  a  skilful  pamphleteer  and  his  industry  was  amaz- 
ing ;  be  wrote  most  of  his  letters  and  even  copied  long 
papers  with  his  own  hand.  In  art  he  showed  his  interest 
by  making  a  valuable  collection  of  pictures,  but  for  music 
and  literature  he  cared  nothing.  With  coarse  quips  and 
jests  he  faced  the  rough  issues  of  party  warfare,  and  he 
did  not  take  reverses  tragically.  It  was  the  Whig  Wal- 
pole who  saved  England  from  a  permanent  Whig  oligarchy. 
His  friends  wished  so  to  limit  the  crown's  power  that  no 
single  sovereign  could  create  more  than  six  peers.  An 
obstinate  majority  could  not  then  have  been  overcome  by 
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new  creations,  and  Walpole  aucceasfully  opposed  the  plan. 
He  tried  to  make  but  one  great  reform — to  ease  the  heavy 
burdens  on  the  land  by  an  excise  tax  on  tobacco  and  wine. 
We  are  now  familiarwith  these  excise  duties,  which  began 
in  England  during  the  ciril  war  and  were  long  disliked. 
The  organized  opposition  in  Parliament  told  the  people 
that  Walpole  aimed  t6  levy  an  excise  not  only  upon  to- 
bacco, but  upon  clothing,  food,  and  all  other  necessaries, 
and  that  an  army  of  excise  men  would  invade  every  house- 
hold to  act  as  spies  and  agents  for  the  government.  Wal- 
pole found  public  opinion  against  the  bill  and  in  1733, 
amidst  the  taunts  of  his  enemies,  withdrew  it ;  but  later 
governments  have  made  one  by  one  the  changes  he  pro- 
posed. By  abolishing  the  duties  upon  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  articles  of  import  and  export  he  paved  the  way 
for  free  trade. 

To  retain  a  majority  in  Parliament,  Walpole,  it  is  said, 
practised  shameless  bribery.  Yet  after  hia  fall  a  hostile 
The  meunra  committee  of  Parliament  made  a  rigid  scru- 
of  WUpolo'i  tiny  of  his  conduct,  and  only  two  fully  proved 
oorrnption.  instances  are  known ;  the  practice  was  not  as 
open  as  the  party  vehemence  of  the  time  declared.  Wal- 
pole once  pointed  to  a  group  of  men  opposing  him  and 
said  contemptuously,  "All  these  have  their  price,"  and 
the  report  went  about  that  he  had  said  every  one  could 
be  bribed.  Xo  one  know  better  .than  he  that,  even  with 
the  low  moral  tone  of  the  age,  this  was  not  true.  He  loved 
power,  and  was  not  scrupulous  in  his  use  of  weapons,  but 
he  had  the  real  interests  of  the  country  at  heart,  and 
spent  its  money  with  prudence.  The  masses  of  bis 
time  were  warlike  and  fanatical,  and  did  not  like  his 
policy  of  peace.  He  was  never  popular :  at  almost  any 
time  in  his  career  an  election  under  the  modem  system 
would  have  overthrown  him.  He  held  office  by  means 
of  the  pocket  boronglis  of  the  Whig  magnates,  and  fell 
when  they  deserted  him. 
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The  drift  of  the  times  vas  indeed  against  peace.  In 
Spanish  America  the  British  grossly  abused  their  trading 
ThtsitlTMk  privileges:  the  cargo  of  the  one  ship  which 
olwwudttU  they  had  the  right  to  send  each  year  was  fraud- 
of  Vklpola.  nlently  repleiiished  from  other  yesaeU,  and  in 
addition  a  huge  contraband  trade  grew  up.  The  Spanish 
stopped  and  searehed  English  ships,  and  opponents  of 
Walpole  repeated  harrowing  tales  of  English  sailors  mar- 
tyred in  Spanish  dungeons.  A  certain  Captain  Jenkins 
told  Parliament  that  his  ship  had  been  illegally  stopped 
by  Spanish  coast-guards,  who  tore  off  his  ear  with  the 
tannt  that  he  might  take  it  to  his  king,  carried  away  his 
nautical  instruments,  and  left  him  to  get  home  as  best  he 
could.  He  was  asked  what  he  had  thought  when  help- 
less in  Spanish  hands,  and  replied  in  a  well-studied  phrase, 
"I  committed  my  soul  to  God  and  my  cause  to  my 
country."  At  a  later  time  Burke  believed  that  the  tale 
was  a  fable,  but  the  story  of  Jenkins's  ear  seized  the  imagi- 
nation of  a  warlike  people,  and  helped  to  force  Walpole 
into  war  with  Spain.  Even  when  he  saw  that  the  struggle 
must  come,  he  still  clung  ingloriously  to  office.  Church 
bells  rang  in  1739  because  war  had  begun ;  but  the  head 
of  the  government  said  bitterly,  "  they  are  ringing  their 
bells :  they  wUl  soon  be  wringing  their  hands,"  and  re- 
verses came  speedily.  Admiral  Vernon  failed  disastrously 
before  Cartagena,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  Commodore 
Anaon,  after  s  fearful  passage,  got  round  Cape  Horn  into 
the  Pacific,  and  was  not  heard  of  for  nearly  four  years: 
Britain  thought  that  he  was  lost,  though  in  fact  he  was 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  Spanish  galleons.  Walpole 
was  blamed  for  the  unsuccessful  war ;  the  election  of  174X 
turned  against  him,  and  in  February,  1742,  he  was  forced 
to  resign.  He  had  nsed  bribery  to  retain  power,  and  bri- 
bery helped  to  drive  hira  out.  George  II  parted  from  his 
minister  with  genuine  regret.  Walpole  became  Earl  of 
Orford,  but  never  again  took  office. 
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The  contest  begun  in  1739,  in  the  form  of  a  war  with 
Spain,  proved  to  be  Britain's  challenge  to  the  world  for 
ThtsTanUoT  Bnpremacy  in  America  and  India,  and,  with 
tk**u.  Tha  slight  interruption,  it  continaed  until  the 
SZf  mJ*^  fall  of  Napoleon  in  181S,  and  the  establish- 
'^^'  ment  of  the  British  Empire  as  we  know  it. 

There  was  no  strong  man  to  succeed  Walpole.  Carteret, 
soon  to  be  Earl  GraoTille,  divided  power  with  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  but  was  driven  out  in  1744.  Then  New- 
castle's brother,  Heury  Pelh&m,  took  the  chief  place,  and, 
with  varying  fortunes,  remained  at  the  helm  nntU  his 
death,  ten  years  later.  The  era  was  momentous  in  Europe. 
In  1740  Maria  Theresa  succeeded  to  the  motley  Austrian 
dominions,  and  her  right  as  a  woman  to  rule  was  soon  dis- 
puted. Frederick  II  of  Prussia  seized  the  Aastrian  prov- 
ince of  Silesia,  and  nearly  all  Europe  was  involved  in  the 
War  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  France  and  Spain  united 
to  attack  Maria  Theresa ;  George  II,  as  a  German  prince, 
aided  her,  and  in  person,  on  June  16, 1743,  at  the  bead  of 
Hanoverian,  Austrian,  Dutch,  and  other  forces,  defeated 
the  French  at  Dettingen  on  the  Main.  Marshal  Saxe  in 
tnm  defeated  the  British  and  their  allies  at  Fontenoy  in 
May,  1745 ;  but  in  America  the  New  England  colonists 
won  a  balancing  saccess,  by  taking  the  French  fortress  of 
Louisbourg,  in  Cape  Breton.  In  the  same  year.  Prince 
Charles  Edward,  the  "  Young  Pretender,"  grandson  of 
James  II,  landed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  He  had 
only  seven  followers,  but  was  warmly  welcomed  and  able  to 
occupy  Edinburgh.  At  Preston  Pans  he  defeated  George 
IPs  general.  Cope,  and  Scotland  seemed  at  his  feet. 
Even  London  fell  into  a  panic,  and  when  Charles  marched 
into  England  George  II  prepared  to  fly  to  the  Continent. 
But  George's  son,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  met  the  Pre- 
tender on  CuUoden  Moor  on  April  16,  1746.  This  time 
the  Highland  charge  failed,  and  Cumberland  won  the 
name  of  "  Butcher "  by  the  awful   slaughter  that  fol- 
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lowed ;  even  the  wouoded  were  masBacred.     There  were 

executioDB  for  treason,  and  England  in  the  end  came  aac- 

cesafnlly  out  of  both  this  ciyil 

and  the  foreign  war.    The  Stu* 

art  cause  was  finally  wrecked, 

and  by  the  Treaty  of   Aix-la- 

Chapelle  in  1748  all  conquests, 

except  Silesia,  were  restored  on 

each  side.* 

The  treaty,  however,  settled 
little.  Id  America  the  thirteen 
English  colonies,  and  Virginia 
eBpecially,  were  alarmed  at 
France's  plan  to  seize  the 
whole    country  bordering   on 

the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,        CuMBiiELA^DTr'ai-ms)"' 
and   to   exclude   the  English 

from  the  west.     In  1754  the  French  built  Fort  Dnquesne 
on  the  Ohio,  where  Pittabnrg  now  stands,  and  Virginia 

gent  George  Washington,  a  young  officer  of 
JjJI^^r^        militia,  to  drive  them  back.     Instead,  he  was 

himself  repulsed,  and  in  the  next  year  a  con- 
siderable army,  under  General  Braddock,  sent  out  from 
England  to  check  France's  deaigns,  was  ambushed  and 
nearly  destroyed  in  a  similar  attempt.  And  formal  war 
had  not  been  declared  1  It  came  in  1756.  France  and 
Russia  joined  Austria  in  attacking  Frederick  the  Great, 
who  still  kept  Silesia,  and  England  helped  Frederick. 
This  Seven  Years'  War  waa  to  prove  one  of  the  most 
momentous   in  history,  and   it  opened   disastrously  for 

'  In  1768  BriUin  adopleU  the  Gregorian  or  New  Style  of  reokon- 
ing  the  daja  of  the  month.  By  this  the  <laf  aftf  r  Wednesday,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1T53.  waa  called  Thursday,  September  14,  1T52,  eleven  days 
being  omitted.  Events  before  1733  are  sometimes  reckoned  in  thia 
New  Style — a  fact  that  accounts  for  some  of  tlia  variant  dates  which 
appear  coDfusing. 
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Britain  and  Prussia.  The  Whigs  had  been  too  long  in 
power,  and  there  were  among  them  bitter  rivalries,  gross 
abuse  of  patronage,  and  corruption  far  surpassing  Wal- 
pole's.  Incompetent  men  held  high  office,  and  both  the 
army  and  the  navy  were  in  no  condition  for  active  service. 
In  1756  the  French  captured  Minorca  and  the  British 
power  in  India  was  defied,  also  in  1756,  by  Surajah  Dowlab, 
the  native  ruler  of  Bengal,  who  kept  for  a  night  146  Eng- 
lish in  a  prison  room  IS  feet  long  and  14  broad,  so  that 
from  this  "Black  Hole  of  Calcutta"  only  23  came  out 
alive.  Frederick  the  Great  raet  terrible  reverses  in  Ger- 
many. At  last  British  public  opinion  revolted  against 
those  who  had  a  part  in  the  disasters ;  Admiral  Byng,  by 
vfhose  fault  Minorca  was  lost,  was  tried  by  courtrmartial 
and  shot,  and  the  clique  which  monopolized  ofSce  fonnd 
the  nation  against  them.  To  produce  better  things  only 
a  leader  was  needed,  and  he  was  at  hand. 

William  Pitt  now  became  supreme  for  a 
muZ'Stl!      '•'■'^^  b^t  glorious  period.     Though  George  II 
disliked  Pitt,  who  had  been  a  tearless  critic  of 
Hanoverian  influence  in  England,  there  was  a  blunt  hon- 
esty in  the  old  king,     "Sire,  give  me  yonr  confidence 
and  I  will  deserve  it,"  Pitt  said,  in 
the   cringing   tone   he  could  not 
help  assuming  to  royalty.    "De- 
serve my  confidence  and  you  shall 
have  it,"  George  replied,  and  kept 
his  word.     Pitt  formed  in  176?  a 
coalition  with  Newcastle,  who  was 
to  be  Prime   Minister  and  to  at- 
tend to   the    hungry  office- seek- 
ers, while  Pitt  was  to  carry  on 
wiiMAii  i-iTT,  KAiit  o»      the  war.    lie  had  a  sublime  arro- 
Chatham  iiT">-i7"M.        gance.    "I  know  that  I  can  save 
this  nation,  and  that  nobody  else  can,"  he  said  to  the 
Duke   of  Devonshire.      His  strength  was  in  bis  fraak 
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appeal  to  the  nation's  higher  motives.  The  effect  of  bis 
gtadied  and  dramatic  oratory  was  amazing.  In  him  spoke 
the  heet  elements  of  English  public  life ;  unworthy  men 
quailed  before  his  fierce  iuvective,  and  he  now  carried  all 
before  him. 

Pitt  was  resolved  to  give  Britain  world-wide  supremacy 
and  to  humble  France  beyond  the  possibility  of  future 
rivalry.  He  chose  his  agents 
for  their  efficiency,  not  for 
their  family  influence.  Gen- 
eral Amherst  took  Louisbourg 
in  1758.  Wolfe,  a  young  and, 
to  the  undisceming  eye,  an 
untried  officer,  by  defeating 
the  French  before  Quebec  in 
1769,  made  the  conquest  of 
Canada  secure.  England  paid 
a  huge  subsidy  to  Frederick, 
and  him,  too,  fortune  soon  be- 
gan to  favour.     The  English 

harassed  the  coasts  of  France,        j^ais  Wolfi  (1786-1759). 
and    won    naval    victories    in 

1769  at  Lagos  and  off  Quiberon  Bay.  In  India  Clive 
avenged  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  and  by  the  great 
battle  of  Plassey  in  June,  1757,  secured  Bengal  to  Eng- 
land. The  nation's  enthusiasm  ran  high.  Never  before 
had  it  embarked  on  such  a  career  of  conquest,  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  all  George  II  died,  and  his  death  was  a  disaster 
for  England.  George  III,  who  succeeded,  though  only 
twenty-two  years  old,  was  resolved  from  the  first  himself 
to  rule,  and  to  yield  power  to  no  potent  minister.  He 
drew  up  his  first  speech  to  Parliament  without  consulting 
his  cabinet;  the  speech  itself  implied  censure  of  their 
policy  of  war,  and  Pitt  soon  found  his  hands  tied.  He 
knew  that  Spain  was  getting  ready  to  attack  England  in 
aid  of  France,  and  advised  that  she  should   herself  be 
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attacked,  but  his  advice  was  overruled.  The  king,  it  waa 
kuowQ,  desired  to  be  rid  of  him,  and  in  October,  1761,  he 
resigned.  All  the  other  cabinet  ministers  remained  in 
office  except  Pitt's  brother-in-law,  Lord  Temple,  bat  with 
Pitt  went  the  lite  and  vigour  of  the  ministry. 

Though  the  cabinet  had  refused  to  believe  that  Spain 
meant  to  fight,  she  suddenly  threw  oS  the  mask,  made 
haughty  demands,  and  within  three  jnonths 
SriJ  m3^      after  Pitt's  fall  declared  war.    But  the  British 
conquered  even  without  Pitt.    They  captured 
Havana,  in  Cuba,  seized  the  Philippines,  and  took  great 
Spanish  treasure  on  the  high  seas.     Yet,  in  spite  of  suc- 
cess, George  III  was  resolved  to  have  peace  at  almost  any 
price,  and  on  February  10, 1763,  the  Peace  of  Paris  was 
finally  signed.     England 
made  enormous  gains,  but 
not  all  that  a  sterner  pol- 
icy might  have  secured. 
France     abandoned     her 
dream  of  empire  in  North 
America,  and  Canada  be- 
came    British     territory. 
Britain   recovered  Mioor- 
ca,  the  loss  of  which  had 
caused     Admiral    Byng's 
execution.     In  the  West 
Indies  she  secured  much, 
but  she  gave  up  Guade- 
loupe and  some  other  isl- 
FuEKKiiicK  THE  (JiiKAT  U7ia-iiw.)        ^nds,      lu  ludia,  though 
conquests  on  both  sides 
were  restored,  Britain  was  at  last  supreme.     Spain  re- 
covered Cuba  and  the  Philippines,  but  she  enrrendered 
Florida  to  Great  Britain,  taking  Louisiana  from  France 
as  compensation.     Britain's  concessions  in  the  West  In- 
dies aroused  special  fury.     The  West  Indian  trade  was 
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then  of  the  first  importance.  Guadeloupe  had  developed 
greatly  during  the  years  of  British  occupation,  and  it  was 
claimed  with  some  reason  that  the  ministry  had  needlessly 
surrendered  the  island  to  France.  One  phase  of  the 
peace  policy  was  the  stopping  of  subsidies  to  Frederick 
the  Great.  No  doubt,  after  fair  notice  a  paymaster  may 
change  his  plans,  but  Frederick  complained  bitterly  that 
he  had  been  betrayed,  and  henceforth  he  hated  England. 
But  he,  too,  through  the  succession  of  his  admirer,  Peter 
III,  to  Elizabeth  in  Russia,  was  able  to  make  the  faToura- 
ble  Peace  of  Hubertsburg,  by  which  he  retained  Silesia. 

The  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  marks  a  distinct 
stage  in  Britain's  history.  She  had  won  a  great  colonial 
empire ;  she  was  left  without  serious  rivalry  in  India ;  and 
new  sources  of  vast  wealth  were  now  open  to  her.  An 
era  of  unparalleled  prosperity  seemed  to  have  come.  Yet 
her  empire  was  on  the  verge  of  disruption,  and  before  her 
lay  half  a  century  of  almost  continuous  war. 

SUHHAKT  OF  Datbs 

William  and  Mary  became  King  and  Queen  in  Febrairy,  16S9, 
and  The  Toleration  Act  &nd  The  Bill  of  RiKhls  were  paSMd  in 
1$S9.  The  Battle  of  the  Bojae,  wbere  JameA  11  wm  Bnally 
defeated,  was  In  1690,  and  France  suffered  naval  defeat  at  La 
Hoffoe  In  1092.  The  National  Debt  began  in  1693,  and  the  Bank 
or  England  was  established  in  1694.  The  Triennial  Act  was  passed 
In  1694,  and  Queen  Mar;  died  in  that  fear.  The  Peace  of 
Byswlck  with  France  was  made  in  1897.  Anne's  succession  in 
1103  was  followed  iinmediatel;  by  war  with  France  under  Marl- 
borough's lead.  The  English  took  Gibraltar  la  1794,  and  still 
hold  it  Blenbeln  In  1 704,  Ramlllies  In  1706,  Ondenarde  in 
170S,  Halplaqnet  in  1709,  were  all  military  triumphs  for  the 
E^gli^:ih,  and  chiefly  for  MarllKiroiigh.  During  the  war,  England 
and  Scotland  were  nnit«d  to  form  (Ireat  Britain  in  1707. 
Through  the  Tory  reaction  Marlborongh  was  dismissed  from  otBce  in 
ITIl.  The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  was  made  in  1718,  and  in  1114 
Anne  died.  With  George  I's  reign  began  a  long  period  of  Whig 
rule.    The  Stnart  rising  of  1715  ended  with  the  flight  of  the  Pre- 
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tender  in  1716.  Tke  Sept«iiiilal  Aet,  prolongiog  the  duration  of 
ParlwmenU  from  three  to  seven  years,  was  passed  In  1718.  The 
South  Sea  Bubble  of  1720  brought  Walpole  into  power  in  1721, 
and  an  uneventful,  but  really  fruitful,  period  followed.  Qeorge  I 
died  in  1737.  Wur  with  Spaia  broke  out  in  1739,  and  soon  ex- 
tended to  Prance.  Walpole  fell  In  174S.  George  II  won  Dettin- 
gen  in  1743,  but  Fontenoy  in  1745  was  a  French  victory.  The  New 
England  colonists  captured  Louisbourg,  in  Cape  Breton,  in  174S.  In 
the  same  year  the  Pretender,  Charles  Edward,  landed  in  Scotland, 
but  was  defeated  at  CnUoden  In  17441.  The  Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  nas  in  1748.  Braddock  was  defeaUd  and  killed  near 
Fort  Duquesne  in  1766,  the  year  also  of  the  tragedy  of  the  Black 
Hole  ot  Calcutta.  War  was  formally  declared  in  1756,  and  for  failing 
to  relieve  Minorca,  Admiral  Byng  was  shot  in  1757.  Pilt  beciune 
the  ruling  spirit  in  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  administration  in  1757. 
Clirewon  in  India  the  Battle  of  Plasaey  in  1767.  Louisbourg,  in 
Cape  Breton,  was  again  taken  in  1756.  and  Quebec  in  17S9. 
George  II  died  in  1760,  Pitt  resigned  in  1761,  and  with  lK>rd  Bute  ae 
Prime  Minister,  The  Peace  of  Paris  was  made  In  17ft8. 

Books  por  Reperkmck 
'Macaulay  and  Ranke  as  before;  McCarthy,  the  Four  Georgea 
and  William  IV  <4  vols.,  1901) ;  *  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the 
18th  Century  (8  vols.,  1802) ;  Burnet,  History  or  His  Own  Time  (new 
edition,  1883);  Horsee  Wal pole's  Selecled  Letters,  edited  by  Yonge 
(3  vols.,  1880);  *Morley,  Walpole  (Twelve  English  Statesmen) 
(1860). 
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CffAPT£R  XVin 

Tha  Era  of  tbe  American  B«volution 

(1783-1789— 2«  years) 

Geoige  III ;  born  1738;  succeeded  1700;  died  1830. 

[The  period,  the  main  interest  of  which  in  British  history  ia  the 
Revolution  in  America,  saw  great  changes  in  Europe.  Brents  in 
Prance  drifted  rapidly  towards  revolution.  The  Jesuits  <rere  expelled 
in  ITU,  anil  Ihe  ordei' was  dissolved  by  the  Pope  in  1773.  In  1774 
Targot  became  a  miilister  under  the  young  king,  liouis  XVI,  and 
projected  great  reforms,  but  he  was  dismissed  from  office  in  1776. 
France  was  soon  dmwn  into  the  American  war.  Necker,  who  man- 
aged her  flnances  prudently  from  1770  to  1781,  was  dismissed  in  the 
latter  year,  and  a  succession  of  corrupt  or  incompetent  ministers  led 
her  into  the  financial  distress  that  was  the  primary  cause  o(  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1789.  In  northeastern  Europe  the 
anarchic  condition  of  Poland  made  inevitable  its  partition,  and 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Austria  divided  the  spoil.  Fre<lerick  the  Great 
of  Prussia  (d.  1788),  Catherine  H  of  Russia  (d.  1796),  and  Joseph 
II  o(  Austria  (d.  1790),  all  sovereigns  of  remarkable  character, 
flourished  during  the  perimt,  and  Russia  began  to  play  a  leading  part 
in  European  diplomacy.] 

Qeorqe  III  made  the  riglit  of  the  Bovereign  to  rnle 
England  iB  person  the  eupreme  qneetion  of  his  time. 
His  mother,  the  widow  of  Frederick,  Prince 
flwnvgin.  "^  Wales,  was  a  German  princess,  with  tlie 
absolutist  ideas  of  the  despotic  little  courts 
of  Germany,  and  her  reiterated  direction,  "George,  be  a 
king,"  became  famous.  "  Bom  and  educated  in  this  coun- 
try, I  glory  in  the  name  of  Briton,"  George  aaid.  in  his 
opening  speech  to  Parliament.     The  Hanoverians  were 
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DO  longer  foreigners;  the  Stuart  cause  was  dead,  and 
Qeorge  was  so  vholly  English  that  he  never  travelled 
farther  than  York. 

The  old  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Prime'  Minister  when 
George  II  died,  belonged  to  a  group  of  Whig  leaders 
whom  George  III  disliked,  and  was  treated 
5'i^i^'l^jj'  with  such  indignity  that  his  resignation  soon 
LiiidBoTtk  followed  Pitt's.  George's  faTOurite,  Lord 
J^JJjJ^  Bute,  took  his  place.  There  was  scandal  about 
Bute's  relations  with  the  king's  mother ;  he 
was  besides  a  Scot,  and  English  hatred  against  that  nation 
was  still  often  savage.  Bute,  in  terror  at  hia  own  unpopular- 
it;,  also  soon  retired  from  office.  Lord  George  Grenville 
took  his  place  in  1763.  But  political  conditions  were  uncer- 
tain and  ministries  changed  rapidly.  In  176S  Lord  Bocking- 
ham  succeeded  Grenville,  held  office  for  a  year,  and  gave 
way  in  1766  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  nominal  Prime  Min- 
ister with  Pitt,  who  now  became  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  the 
real  director  of  the  government.  Failing  health  para- 
lyzed Chatham's  activities,  the  ministry  staggered  along 
for  nearly  four  years,  and  then  in  1770  the  king  made 
Lord  North  the  chief  of  a  new  cabinet.  He  had  found  at 
last  the  servant  whom  he  desired.  The  Whigs,  broken 
into  groups — "  Bedford's  Party,"  "  Bockingham's  Party," 
"  Chatham's  Party,"  "  The  Grenville's,"  each  warring 
upon  the  others — were  no  longer  a  compact  force.  North 
himself  was  a  man  of  high  personal  character.  Though 
he  was  indolent,  and  in  person  ungainly,  he  had  tact,  wit, 
and  a  real  knowledge  of  affairs.  But  his  sweet  temper, 
which  his  opponents  couid  never  ruffle,  made  him  yield  to 
the  despotic  will  of  George  III,  and  hia  lease  of  power  for 
twelve  years  proved  disastrous. 

Ever  since  George  I's  time  the  Whig  party  had  ruled, 
but  George  III  announced  himself  as  the  patriot  king 
who  would  consider  the  welfare  not  of  a  party,  bat  of  the 
state  as  a  whole.     He  looked  upon  hia  dominions  and  anb- 
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jectB  as  his  personal  property.  £acli  minister  was  to  be 
FOBponsible  to  him  aloae,  and  he,  raised  by  bis  position 

high  above  the  realm  of  party,  would  Btndy 
?~*~?^^^     the  welfare  of  all  hia  people.     Charles  I  tried 

to  master  Parliament  by  the  sword ;  Henry 
VIII  accomplished  the  easier  task  of  insuring  the  exist- 
ence of  B  Parliament  that  would  do  bis  will ;  and  George 
followed  the  Tudor  rather  than  the  Stuart,  and  bought  a 
majority  in  Parliament.     He  called  those  who  supported  . 
him   the   "King's  Friends," 
and  Earl  Temple  was  once  or- 
dered by  the  king  to  ssy  in 
Parliament  that  any  one  vot- 
ing for  a  certain  bill  would  be 
considered  the  king's  enemy. 
With    gross    insults,   George 
drove  some  of  the  greatest  no- 
bles of  the  kingdom  from  lord- 
lieutenancies  and  other  offices 
because  they  opposed  his  meas- 
ures, and  he  expelled  from  the 
public  service   the   humblest 
clerks  of  their  party.     Never  qiomi  Jii 

was  the  spoils  system   more 

odiously  enforced.  Circumstances  favoured  the  king's 
policy.  Expansion  in  trade  and  the  increase  of  wealth 
through  conquests,  especially  in  India,  encouraged  extrav- 
agant living  and  the  gambling  spirit  that  lent  itself  to 
corruption.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  owing  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  by  which  membership  in  that  House 
was  determined,  the  king  easily  secured  a  majority.  For  a 
century  and  a  half  the  constituencies  had  remained  unal- 
tered, and  while  deserted  boroughs  sent  not  only  one  but 
two  members  to  Parliament,  new  and  important  places 
were  without  reprcBentation.  Middlesex  and  London  to- 
gether had  one-flfth  the  number  of  members  given   to 
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CofDWall ;  of  the  513  members  who  sat  for  England  and 
Wales  one-balf  represented  11,500  voters;  there  were  six 
constituencies  each  vith  not  more  than  three  electors. 
It  Tas  easy  to  buy  support  when  members  had  little  to 
fear  from  public  opinion,  and  George  purchased  it  by 
money  and  by  office.  In  1770  two-fifths  of  the  members 
of  the  Honse  of  Commons  held  posts  under  the  govern- 
ment. The  votes  of  excise  men  and  other  public  officials 
throughout  the  country  controlled,  it  is  said,  seventy  seats. 
Bribes  were  paid  almost  publicly;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  acknowledged  that  in  a  single  morning  £35,000 
was  paid  for  votes.  In  buying  the  press  X30,000  was 
spent  during  the  first  two  years  of  George's  reign.  The 
Whig  leaders  fought  the  king's  friends  with  the  same 
weapons  of  corruption,  and  a  single  election  in  the  town 
of  Northampton  cost  each  party  £.SO,000.  George  was  his 
own  high-priest  of  corruption,  doing  the  work  in  person. 
Though  in  politics  he  was  vindictive,  and  stooped  to  the 
treachery  of  setting  rival  leaders  against  each  other  by  a 
malicious  use  of  statements  made  in  the  confidence  of 
the  royal  closet,  in  his  private  relations  he  was  strict 
in  morals,  simple  in  tastes,  and  pre-eminently  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  the  better  type. 

Against  George's  policy  protests,  of  course,  were  made. 
John  Wilkes,  the  spendthrift  son  of  a  London  distiller, 
founded  in  1762  a  newspaper  called  The 
jDhnT?ilk(ii.  North  Briton,  which  soon  became  very  popu- 
lar. He  attacked  the  court  party  vrith  greet 
vehemence,  and  adopted  the  novelty  in  English  journal- 
ism of  printing  in  full  the  names  of  those  he  assailed. 
In  No.  45  he  criticised  the  speet^h  made  by  the  king  at 
the  closing  of  Parliament  on  April  19, 17C3.  It  was,  he 
said,  a  most  abandoned  instance  of  ministerial  effrontery 
and  advocated  odious  measures.  Wilkes  fancied  himself 
secure  in  his  privilege  as  a  member  of  Parliament,  but  the 
government  pressed  a  charge  of  libel  for  speaking  disre- 
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spectfully  of  the  king  and  issued  a  general  warrant,  which, 
without  mentioning  any  names,  ordered  the  seizure  of 
those  concerned  with  the  publication.  Ko  less  than  forty- 
nine  persons  were  arrested.  Wilkes  was  thrown  into  the 
Tower,  and  then  began  a  struggle  which  lasted  for  years. 
The  judges  decided  that  Wilkes's  privilege  as  a  member 
of  Parliament  had  been  violated,  and  he  brought  actions 
against  those  concerned  in  his  arrest.  The  king  took  up 
the  case  hotly,  and  the  bribed  House  of  Commons  ex- 
pelled Wilkes  in  1764.  But  by  this  time  he  was  a  popular 
hero,  and  "  Wilkes  and  Liberty  "  had  become  a  rallying 
cry.  The  court  party  did  not  atop  short  of  planning  what 
was  practically  murder.  An  expert  duellist,  Martin,  a  cor- 
rupt official  of  the  government,  challenged  Wilkes  and 
nearly  killed  him  in  a  duel.  He  soon  retired  to  France. 
When  he  was  found  guilty  of  the  charges  against  him  and 
did  not  appear  for  sentence,  he  was  declared  an  outlaw. 

The  court  seemed  to  have  triumphed,  but  in  February, 
1768,  Wilkes  returned  to  England,  avoided  arrest  for  a 
time,  and  offered  himself  first  for  London 
£ai«ii^  and  then  for  Middlesex  as  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  king  was  still  re- 
solved to  punish  him,  and  the  contest  has  become  memor- 
able in  literature  because  of  the  able  but  envenomed  writ- 
ing of  "Junius  "in  support  of  Wilkes.  In  shop-windows,  be- 
fore ale-houses,  even  on  trinkets  appeared  his  portrait.  He 
was  sent  to  prison  for  a  time  hut  the  mob  went  wild  in  his 
caase.  People  in  the  streets  were  forced  toshout  for  Wilkes ; 
the  stately  Austrian  ambassador  was  dragged  from  bis 
coach  that  the  mob  might  chalk  on  the  soles  of  his  boots 
"45,"  the  libellous  number  of  The  North  Briton;  and 
Benjamin  Franklin  observed  that  number  on  nearly  all  the 
houses  he  saw  within  fifteen  miles  of  London.  Wilkes 
was  elected,  but  the  House  of  Commons  again  promptly 
expelled  him.  The  voters  of  Middlesex  nnanlmously  re- 
elected him,  and  then  the  House  of  Commons,  going 
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bejood  its  powers,  declared  him  incapable  of  eitting.  He 
vas  elected  a  third  time,  but  the  Houee  declared  the  rival 
candidate,  Colonel  Luttrell,  who  received  296  votes  to 
1,143  for  Wilkes,  to  be  tlie  elected  member.  The  king 
closed  the  seaaion  amidst  popular  fiiry,  and  Wilkes  had  lost 
his  seat.  But  London  delighted  to  do  him  honour,  and 
made  him  succeesivel;  Alderman,  Sheriff,  and  Lord  Ma^or. 
In  the  end  Wilkea  won.  Again  in  1774  he  was  nnanimonB- 
ly  elected,  and  this  time  was  allowed  to  sit  for  Middlesex ; 
in  1783  a  new  House  of  Commons  even  took  the  humili- 
ating step,  on  Wilkes's  own  motion,  of  rescinding  the  reso- 
lution of  1769  by  which  he  had  been  declared  incapable 
of  sitting.  Permanent  resnlts  flowed  from  the  Wilkes 
agitation,  The  gathering  of  huge  crowds  in  the  open  air 
was  already  familiar  in  connection  with  Whitefield's  and 
Wesley's  preaching,  and  great  political  meetings,  hitherto 
unknown,  were  held  in  Wilkes's  interest.  From  London 
the  practice  spread  all  over  England.  N^ever  before  had 
the  masses  been  appealed  to  in  this  way ;  the  doings  in 
Parliament  came  under  full  discussion,  popular  clnbs  were 
formed  to  oppose  the  influence  of  "  The  King's  Friends," 
and  it  was  in  this  agitation  that  Badicalism  was  born,  with 
its  sweeping  programme  of  reform,  including  manhood 
suffrage  and  Parliaments  chosen  for  one  year  only. 

The  violent  passions  of  the  mob  were  soon  again 
aronsed,  this  time  on  a  religious  issue.  It  was  still  the 
law  that  a  pneat  saying  mass  in  England 
2^^"*"  should  suffer  perpetual  imprisonment,  that 
a  Roman  Catholic  heir,  if  educated  abroad, 
should  forfeit  his  estates  to  the  nearest  Protestant  heir, 
and  that  no  Soman  Catholic  could  purchase  land.  In 
1778  Sir  George  Savile  persuaded  Parliament  to  repeal 
these  laws,  but  the  half-mad  Lord  George  Gordon  led  in 
a  fanatical  protest  against  any  relief.  The  London  mob, 
taking  up  the  matter  riotously  in  June,  1780,  destroyed 
many  Boman  Catholic  chapels ;  burned  Newgate  and  three 
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other  prisons  and  let  loose  their  inmates;  and  destroyed 
some  private  hoases,  among  them  that  of  Lord  Mansfield 
with  his  splendid  library.  All  London  was  in  danger;  an 
ohserrer  connted  thirty-six  fires  raging  at  one  time.  Dur- 
ing the  disturbances  nearly  three  hundred  were  killed, 
and  the  Gordon  Riots  long  remained  a  terrible  reminder 
to  Londoners  of  the  brutal  savagery  lying  dormant  in  that 
city.  It  was  not  against  the  sturdy,  courageous,  obsti- 
nate, and  devout  Briton  who  was  their  king,  but  against 
bis  ministers,  that  the  mob  was  enraged.  Even  when 
most  in  the  wrong,  George  III  usually  bad  public  opinion 
behind  him. 

The  most  momentous  event  of  George's  reign  is  the 
American  War.  The  thirteen  American  colonies  now 
contained  nearly  half  as  many  people  as  Eng- 
J^'^^f"**  land  itself,  and  they  bad  a  great  trade.  While 
they  wore  in  fact  states,  subject  indeed  to  the 
king  as  sovereign,  but  nearly  as  independent  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  aa  Scotland  was  before  the  Union,  in  Eng- 
land they  were  looked  upon  in  much  the  same  light  as  a 
remote  and  obscure  county,  with,  like  many  an  English 
county,  no  influence  in  the  government.  The  Seven  Years' 
War  left  Britain  with  a  huge  debt  of  £140,000,000,  in- 
curred largely  on  behalf  of  America.  No  doubt  the  Brit- 
ish taxpayer  derived  indirect  benefits  that  brought  full 
compensation  for  this  burden ;  he  had  an  enlarged  mar- 
ket, and  a  vast  stream  of  wealth  flowed  into  Great  Britain 
from  her  wider  possessions.  But  landowners  saw  one 
thing  with  perfect  clearness— that  to  meet  the  cost  of  the 
war  they  were  expected  to  bear  the  enormous  load  of  a 
tax  of  four  shillings  per  acre,  and  their  temper  became 
dangerous.  The  colonies,  on  their  side,  suffered  much  by 
the  war.  They  had  raised  20,000  troops  and  incurred  large 
debts,  and  the  territory  won  from  France  at  the  cost  of  war 
was  not  placed  in  any  way  under  their  control.  Trouble 
with  America  began  as  soon  as  the  Seven  Years'  War  ended. 
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Lord  George  Grenville,  wlio  io  1763  succeeded  Bute 
&B  Prime  Minister,  was  a  painstaking  statesmsD,  and,  it 

was  said,  lost  America  because  he  studied  the 
'^'a^VV     despatches  which  some  of  his  predecessors 

had  hardly  opened.  He  made  up  his  mind 
that  the  colonies  must  now  be  taxed,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  the  mother  country,  hut  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  own 
defence.  An  army  of  10,000  men  would  be  necessary 
for  this  pnrpose.  It  was  indeed  fitting  that  the  colonies 
should  protect  themselves ;  Philadelphia  and  Boston  were 
flourishing  cities,  surpassed  hy  only  a  few  in  the  mother 
country,  and  in  enlightenment  the  colonial  voters  were 
Far  in  advance  of  those  at  home.  The  real  difficulty 
was  not  about  the  duty  of  defence,  but  about  Britain's 
right  to  levy  taxes  in  America  for  this  purpose.     Though 

An  InniiiiiATiNO  1'ostkh  ao*inbt  ubevino  tiik  Stamp  Act, 

the  British  Parliament  had  never  ventnred  directly  to  tax 
even  Ireland,  a  conquered  country,  in  1764  Grenville  gave 
notice  of  a  bill  to  tax  the  colonies.  He  pro- 
posed a  stamp  tax,  because  of  its  cheapness 
and  ease  of  collection.  The  British  Government  was  to 
issue  stamps  and  stamped  paper,  and  henceforth  promiB> 
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aory  notes,  bills,  bonds,  leases,  insurance  policies,  etc.,  in 
the  colonies  were  to  be  valid  only  when  stamped.  In  the 
colonies,  aa  already  in  the  mother  country,  newspapers 
must  pay  the  stamp  duty.  The  stamps  were  to  be  sold  at 
Government  offices  in  the  chief  colonial  centres. 

Qrenville'a  bill  excited  but  languid  interest  in  Eng- 
land, and  passed  unopposed  in  an  almost  empty  House. 

The  goverument  issued  supplies  of  stamped 
tothL^S!*"'"  paper,  and  appointed  officers  to  collect  the 

rerenae.      In  the  West  Indies  and  Canada 
the  bill  was  quietly  received,  but  tu- 
mult   greeted    it    in    the    American 
provinces.     Representatives   of  nine 
colonies  met  at  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber,  1765,  and    drew    up   a    protest 
asserting  that  Parliament  could  not 
tax  those  who  sent  to  it  no  members. 
Boston  became   the  centre  of  agita- 
tion.      Oliver,  the  secretary  of  the 
province,  had  accepted   the   post  of 
stamp  distributor,  but  the  mob  de-        ^•""'"  1*""" 
stroyed  the  stamp  office  and  sacked 
bis  house  and  that  of   Hutchinson,  the  Chief  Justice. 
Lawyers  agreed  not  to  use  stamped  paper.     Merchants 
promised  to  order  no  goods,  and  eveu  to  pay  no  debts, 
in  England  until  the  act  was  repealed.     Boxes  of  stamps 
arriving  from  England  were  destroyed.     There  followed 
a  paralysis  of  legal  buainess,  and  finally  the  colonial  gov- 
ernments issued  proclamations   authorizing  non-compli- 
ance with  the  law.     Pitt  assailed  the  act,  but  at  the  same 
time   claimed    that    Parliament  was    supreme  over  the 
colonies,  and  could  legislate  for,  though  it  ought  not  to 
tax,  them.    His  views  prevailed.    The  check  to  trade  with 
America  had  caused  great  distress  in  England.    Grenville 
soon  retired  from  office,  and  under  Rockingham's  ministry 
the  act  was  repealed,  on  March  18, 1766;  but  Parliament 
BO 
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passed  also  a  Declaratory  Act  asserting  the  sapremacy  of 
the  British  Parliament. 

The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  caused  rejoicing  in 
America.  Philadelphia  Quakers,  vho  during  the  agita- 
tion, had  worn  only  homespun,  resolved  to 
Tear  new  suits  of  English  manufacture  on 
the  king's  birthday.  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
his  family  had  obeyed  the  rule  to  wear  only  cloth  of  home 
manufacture,  but  he  now  wrote  to  his  wife  from  London 
that  he  was  sending  her  material  for  a  new  gown.  Stat- 
ues were  raised  to  the  king  and  Pitt,  and  the  difficulty 
seemed  ended.  Yet  feeling  had  been  definitely  arrayed 
in  the  colonies  against  the  mother  country  and  had  taken 
a  violent  form,  while  there  waa  resentment  in  England  at 
tjiis  violence  and  at  the  refusal  to  share  the  burden  of 
taxation.  No  time  was  given  for  better  conditions  to  ma- 
ture. In  January,  1767,  only  a  few  months  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Stamp  Act,  Charles  Townshend,  a  young  and  bril- 
liant member  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  government,  rose 
in  Parliament,  and,  to  the  amazement  of  his  colleagues, 
promised  to  raise  from  the  American  colonies  the  revenue 
^to  support  their  necessary  military  estahliahment.  New 
York  had  recently  declined  to  furnish  provisions  for  Brit- 
ish troops  quartered  there,  and  Parliament  was  in  an 
angry  mood.  Following  Townahend's  lead  it  now  levied 
a  duty,  to  be  paid  at  American  ports,  on  glass,  red  and 
white  lead,  paper,  and  tea.  It  showed,  too,  an  aggressive 
spirit  against  American  pretensiona  by  suspending  the 
powers  of  the  New  York  Legislature;  and  deciding  to 
enforce  the  severe  laws  restricting  the  trade  of  the 
colonies. 

After  this  legislation  the  trouble  waa  incurable.  While 
England  thought  the  colonies  were  weak,  and  that  she 
could  easily  coerce  them,  they,  for  their  part,  were  sure 
that  the  mother  country  would  yield  rather  than  imperil 
her  American  trade.     Samuel  Adams,  the  chief  leader  jn 
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HasBachusetts,  was  &  resolute  and  skilful  agitator,  and 
Boston  became  so  menacing  that  to  insure  order  tlie  Brit- 
AUtu  b  t  '^'^  OoyemmeDt  sent  there  troops  and  war- 
tttonnitw  ships  in  176S.  To  the  officers  and  men  the 
iiullfnps«l*d.  people  showed  every  indignity  that  sullen 
and  sometimes  violent  dislike  dared  hazard,  and  finally 
the  British  Goyernment  dissolved  the  Legislatures  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  of  half  a  dozen  other  colonies.  But  after 
new  elections,  the  Legislatures  were  as  defiant  as  ever. 
The  inevitable  bloodshed  came  in  1770.  Some  English 
soldiers,  harassed  in  the  streets  by  a  Boston  mob  and 
close  pressed,  at  last  fired  upon  the  crowd,  killing  three 
or  four.  This  "  Boston  Massacre  "  might  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms,  had  not  a  change 
come  in  the  councils  of  the  mother  country.  On  the  very 
day  of  the  bloodshed.  Lord  North  introduced  into  the 
British  Parliament  an  act  repealing  all  the  American 
duties  except  the  tax  on  tea ;  and  this  was  retained,  not 
to  raise  a  revenue,  hut  to  assert  the  abstract  right  of  the 
mother  country  to  tax  the  colonies.  For  a  time  the  hilt 
brought  qniet  to  America. 

To  prevent  the  smuggling  which  robbed  the  British 
trader  of  his  monopoly  of  the  American  market,  British 

war-ships  still  patrolled  the  American  shores. 
^"omSit""    One  of  these  ships,  the  Qaspee,  commanded 

by  Lieutenant  Duddingston,  had  exasperated 
the  Rhode  Islanders  by  interfering  with  trade  long  car- 
ried on  with  impunity.  In  June,  1772,  the  Gaspoc  ran 
aground  near  Providence  while  cliaeing  a  suspected  ves- 
sel, and  the  aggrieved  traders  had  at  length  their 
opportunity.  They  attacked  her  at  night,  wounded  Dud- 
dingston severely,  removed  the  crew,  and  then  set  the 
ship  on  fire.  The  perpetrators  of  the  outrage  returned  to 
Providence  in  broad  daylight,  and  no  reward  could  induce 
information  against  them.  There  was  another  nnfortn- 
nate  incident.     The  postal  service   in   the   colonies  was 
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carried  on  by  the  home  governmeDt,  and  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, perhaps  the  ablest  man  that  the  colonics  had  pro- 
duced, was  postmaster.     Some 
letters  from  Oliver  and  Hutch- 
inson, two  high  officials  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  a  friend  in  Eng- 
land, condemning  severely  the 
colonial  cause,  were  made  pub- 
lic  by  Franklin's  instrumen- 
tality.      In    America    it  was 
Oliver   and    Hutchinson    who 
were  condemned  for  attacking 
the  popular  party,  but  in  Eng- 
land Franklin  was  accused  of 
BEKJAurx  Fkaneun  (iTon-nra).    dishonourable  conduct  for  al- 
lowing private  letters  to  reach 
the  public.     In  1771  the  grave  and  dignified  old  man  was 
called  before  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  stood 
erect  and  motionless  under  a  scathing  attack  from  Wed- 
derbum,  the  Attorney- General.     He  was  ignominioualy 
dismissed  from  his  office,  and  the  most  influential  man 
in  America  had  henceforth  the  sense 
of  personal  injury.      This  did   not 
keep  him  from  working  for  a  time 
for  conciliation,  but,  in  the  end,  he 
became  the  resolute  foe  of   British 
connection. 

The  final  crisis  soon  came.  The 
East  Indian  Company  had  a  large 
surplus  stock  of  tea,  and  resolved  to 
Tli."Borton  ^''Por*  "^  to  America. 
TMPirty,"       The  duty  on  tea  was  the 

sole  remnant  of  Town-      Thi>"*«  Hitckimbo* 
shend's  plan  to  tax  the  colonies ;  but 
the  company  was  prepared  to  pay  the  dntj-,  and  appointed 
agents  at  various  American  ports  to  receive  the  cargoes 
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of  the  tea  ships.  New  England  agitators  bad  already  de- 
claimed against  even  the  use  of  tea  while  the  tax  remained, 
and  DOW  they  saw  that  tea  was  to  be  imported  iu  immense 
quantities  by  a  powerful  corporation.  The  excitement  in 
America  roee  to  fever  heat.  At  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
and  elsewhere,  the  tea  ships  were  either  turned  hack 
without  landing  their  cargoes,  or  the  tea  was  stored  in 
warehouses  pending  an  appeal  to  the  BritiBh  Government. 
But  at  Boston  more  violent  counsels  prevailed.  Three 
tea  ships  lay  in  the  harbour,  and  preparations  to  land 
their  cargoes  were  complete,  when  forty  or  fifty  Bosto- 
niaas,  disguised  as 
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Mohawk  Indians, 
boarded  them  at 
night,  and  emptied 
into  Boston  Har- 
bour the  cargoes 
of  tea,  valued  at 
£18,000. 

The  "  Boston 
Tea  Party  "  roused 
the  British  nation, 
which  girded  itself 
Britain  rauiTM  *"  l"**^'  ^^^  rebellious  colonial  spirit.  Parlia- 
to nwroa  ihs  meiit  passed  draatic  measures.  It  closed  and 
DoioniM.  blockaded  the  port  of  Boston  until  the  town 

should  atone  for  the  lawless  deod  ;  gave  authority  to  the 
governor  of  Massuchusetts  to  pliice  a  veto  upon  the  acts 
of  the  .Assembly,  and  sent  a  soldier,  General  Gage,  to  re- 
place Hutchinson,  the  civilian  governor.  Boston  was  prac- 
tically occupied  by  a  military  force.  Meanwhile  the  colo- 
nies were  arming.  Virginia,  in  ardent  sympathy  with 
Masaachusetts,  invited  a  general  congress  f  o  meet  at  Phila- 
delphia in  September,  1774.  Twelve  out  of  thirteen  colo- 
nies sent  representatives,  and  the  movement  was  at  once  so 
formidable  as  to  invite  concession  from  any  one  less  obsti- 
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Date  than  George  III.  The  Congrees  made  firm  demaade 
that  involved  the  repeal  of  some  dozen  British  acta  of  Par- 
liament. But  neither  side  was  yet  willing  to  draw  hack, 
and,  instead  of  yielding,  the  British  Parliament  passed 
further  coercive  measures.  It  had  also  furnished  the 
colonies  with  a  new  grievance  by  passing  the  Quebec  Act, 
which  established  a  despotic  government  at  Quebec  to  rule 
the  territory  recently  acquired  from  France,  and  handed 
over  to  it  a  great  part  of  the  vast  interior  of  the  conti- 
nent ;  the  act  also  conferred  large  liberties  upon  the  Eo- 
maii  Church.  The  colonies  feared  the  same  despotism  for 
themselves,  and  resented  bitterly  the  privileges  granted  to 
the  old  enemy  of  Puritanism,  the  Church  of  Rome. 

In  April,  1775,  the  colonial  militia  attacked  at  Lexing- 
ton, near  Boston,  a  force  sent  by  General  Gage  to  seize 
some  military  stores  at  Concord,  and  a  bloody 
rftaiu^!*    """^  indecisive  engagement  followed.     A  little 
later  the  British,  with  enormous  loss  to  them- 
selves, dislodged  an  American  force  which  had  gathered 
on  Bunker's  Hill,  overlooking  Boston.     George  Washing- 
ton was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  American  forces, 
and  soon  definitely  began  a 
bitter  struggle  which  lasted 
for  eight  years.    An  attempt 
to  draw  the  newly  conquered 
Canada  to  the  American  aide 
failed,  after  an  unsuccessful 
invasion    of    that    country. 
The  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
declared  in  177G  that  Ameri- 
ca was  independent  of  Great 
„  Britain.     France,  Spain,  and 

Georok  W*„„noton  (im-l!!)9),      ,,    „       ,  il'         »  ,       ■ 

Jlolland  were  ultimately  ra- 
Yolved  in  the  contest — France  to  aid  struggling  liberty 
and  also  to  humble  a  recently  victorious  foe ;  Spain  to 
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recover  Minorca  and  Gibraltar ;  Holland  to  cheek  British 
arrogance  npon  the  high  eeaa.  Kor  was  Britain  lieraell 
at  one,  for  the  Whige  held  that  the  colonies  were  in  the 


iNDiFinDBnai  Hall,  PHiutiiLniiA, 
Where  Ihc  DcclsraUoD  of  Indopcndenco  vas  glgnod,  1TT«. 

right,  rejoiced  at  the  victories  of  the  AmericanB,  and  in 
the  House  of  Commons  itself  pronounced  eulogies  upon 
those  who  fell  in  their  cause.  The-fltrnggle  was  indeed  a 
phase  of  Whig  and  Tory  warfare,  and  victory  for  the 
Americans  was  also  victory  for  the  Whigs.  Chatham  died 
in  1778,  and  to  the  last  raised  his  voice  for  concession  that 
should  save  disruption.  The  ministry  was  fighting  against 
terrible  odds  and  the  drift  of  war  was  adverse.  In  Europe, 
Gibraltar  was  besieged  for  three  and  a  half  years,  and 
80  certain  was  its  fall  thought  to  be  that  the  capture  of 
the  fortress  was  actually  exhibited  on  the  Paris  stage.  In 
America,  Washington,  aided  by  his  French  allies  under 
Lafayette,  slowly  won  success  often  from  adverse  circum* 
stances,  and  when,  in  October,  1781,  Lord  ComwalHs  with 
his  whole  army  surrendered  at  Yorktown  to  Washington, 
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Americaa  independence  was  really  won.    A  little  later 
Spain  recaptured  Minorca,  but  Rodney  won  in  1782  a 
great  naval  Tictory  in  the  West 
Indies  oyer  the  French,     Brit- 
ain was  forced  to  make  a  hn- 
miliating  treaty.   By  the  Peace 
finally   signed   in   September, 
1783,  she  recognised  the  inde- 
pendence   of    the    American 
colonies.     With  some  difficul- 
ty Britain  saved  Canada  and 
Nova  Scotia  in  North  Amer- 
ica,   but    she    ceded    Senegal 
Mbd*luon  uadk  at  Parib  in  an^  extensive  posBessions  in 
LiK   "who    nkootiateu  ^thb  B^i^g*!  ^  Frftncc,  Minorca  to 
FiiKHCH  alliabcb.  Spftln,  afld  the  port  of  Trinco- 

malee  in  Ceylon  to  the  Dutch. 
Just  twenty  years  earlier  Britain  had  reached  a  high 
pinnacle  of  glory,  and  now  she  had  been  brought  so  low 
PoUtie*!  chiefly  through  the  obstinacy  of  a  virtuous 

Dhugu  king  who  could  not  see  the  duty  of  self-efiace- 

Mimltlng  fcom  ment.  Even  in  the  moment  of  disaster  Geoi^e 
was  brought  with  difficulty  to  treat  with  the 
Americans.  When  North,  who  found  in  1783  that  in  and 
out  of  Parliament  the  government  had  overwhelming  forces 
against  it,  advised  concession,  he  was  forced  to  resign, 
and  no  longer  was  counted  among  the  friends  of  the  king. 
With  bitter  grief  and  humiliation  George  finally  accepted 
the  inevitable,  though  it  is  said  that  he  thought  rather  of 
giving  up  the  crown,  and  he  would  not  even  see  Rocking- 
ham, the  head  of  the  new  Whig  ministry  which  made  the 
peace.  Before  it  was  concluded  Rockingham  died,  and  it 
was  Lord  Shelbume  who  signed  the  most  disastrous  treaty 
in  the  nation's  history.  Shelburne  was  not  allowed  long 
to  remain  in  office.  Charles  James  Fox,  the  profligate 
but  brilliant  son  of  Lord  Holland,  though  one  of  Shel- 
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bume'B  cabinet,  joined  Lord  North  to  drive  him  out.  For 
years  Fox  had  declared  North  guilty  of  treachery  and  per- 
fidy worthy  of  the  BcafFold.  By  hie  change  of  front  he  lost 
Whig  support;  George  III  sleo  hated  him, and  after  eight 
months  George  was  strong  enough  to  dismisB  the  coalition 
ministry,  and  then  he  called  upon  William  Pitt,  eon  of  the 
great  Chatham,  to  form  a  government  Thus  began  Pitt's 
long  rule.  He  vas  only  twenty-three,  but  he  had  already 
the  caution,  self-control,  and  insight  of  a  man  of  fifty. 
A  Whig  he  always  called  himself,  but  he  secured  his 
most  sturdy  support  from  the  Tories.  The  House  of  Com-  . 
mens  refused  at  first  to  take  him  seriously ;  it  was  thought 
that  the  king  had  called  a  boy  to  office  to  tide  over  a  dif- 
ficulty, and  that  a  few  days  would  see  his  overthrow. 
Fox,  Burke,  and  North  assailed  him  without  mercy ;  he 
was  almost  alone,  but  he  proved  their  match,  and  won  a 
Bweeping  victory  at  the  polls,  when  he  dissolved  the  House 
in  1784.  The  number  of  "  Fox'b  Martyrs  "  who  were  de- 
feated was  160,  and  that  leader  had  only  a  beggarly  fol- 
lowing left  Though  the  Whigs  had  closed  the  American 
questioQ  they  had  solved  the  problem  by  accepting  defeat, 
and  for  a  long  time  still  they  were  not  to  be  allowed  to 
rule  England.  Soon  the  terrible  events  of  the  French 
Revolution  aided  the  forces  of  reaction,  which  continued 
to  sway  the  British  nation  for  forty  years. 

SuMyARY  or  Dates 
The  prosecution  o(  Wilkes  in  regnni  to  No,  4S  of  The  North 
Briton  began  in  1T63.  The  Stamp  Ai-t  for  America  was  passed 
!■  178S,  and  was  repealed  in  1706.  ToWDShend's  Mil  for  taxing 
teaand  other  American  imports  was  passed  In  1767.  The  letter* 
oF  Junius  attacking  the  government  began  in  1T69.  LonI  North  be- 
came Prime  Minister  in  ITTO,  and  in  that  year  all  the  American  taxes 
except  that  on  tea  were  repealed.  The  "  Buston  Massacre  "  took  place 
in  ITTO.  The  tea  was  thrown  into  Boston  Harbonr  In  1778. 
The  Boston  Port  Btll  closing  the  port  of  Boston  was  passed  In 
!774,aDd  tbe Constitution  at  Magsachusetts  was  bIm  annulled.    The 
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Brat  ContlneiUl  CongreH  met  In  1774,  &nd  in  the  ume  year 
tbe  Britisb  Parliament  passed  the  (jaebee  Act  The  battles  of  Lex.- 
latfUm  and  Bunker's  Hill  and  the  Inrwlon  of  Cund*  all  took 
place  in  1776,  and  in  1776  iras  signed  the  DecUratlon  of  Inde- 
pendence. The  French  began  in  ]7TT  to  help  the  Americans.  Brit- 
ain WM  also  at  war  with  Spain  in  17T9,  ind  with  Holland  in  1780. 
Lord  CornwalllB  surrendered  at  Torlttown  In  17S1  to  Washing- 
ton, in  1783  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and'  lu  1 7S8  Peace  was  made  at  TersnlUes.  William  Pitt 
became  Prime  Minister  in  1784, 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

8oc!et7  in  England  in  tha  Bighteflnth  Century 

The  social  changes  is  Englsnd  between  the  reigns  of 
Elizabeth  and  George  II  were  alight  compared  with  those 
Th»iDiritof  "'  ^^^  ^*  ^^^  °^  "**  eighteenth  century. 
gbugt  In  tlw  If  the  earlier  population  showed  any  increase, 
'"'^'  it  hardly  exceeded  the  rate  of  10  or  20  per 

cent,  in  a  century;  but  the  6,000,000  people  in  England 
in  1750  had  multiplied  to  9,000,000  by  1800.  Improved 
industry  and  improved  agriculture  were  the  causes  of  this 
development,  which  in  the  nineteenth  centnry  became  ho 
marked  that  the  population  increased  fourfold.  Most  of 
the  tendencies  that  we  call  modem  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury brought  into  operation.  The  abolition  of  slavery, 
the  better  care  of  the  poor,  the  wider  extension  of  the 
franchise  were  already  keenly  debated,  but  at  the  close  of 
the  century  prolonged  war  checked  the  progress  of  these 
and  other  reforms.  Yet  though  much  bright  promise 
was  aa  yet  unfulfilled,  the  age  did  see  the  practical  end  of 
religious  persecution  and  parliamentary  corruption,  and  a 
great  extension  of  sober  intelligence. 

The  England  which  George  III  began  to  rule  in  1760 
was  vastly  different  from  that  which  passed  to  his  successor. 
In  1760  a  great  part  even  of  Essex  was  wooded 
and  there  were  still  vast  stretches  of  forest. 
So  slight  was  the  movement  from  place  to  place  that, 
apart  from  the  few  main  highways,  roads  hardly  existed, 
and  in  country  parts  wheeled  vehicles  were  rarely  seen. 
Even  on  the  great  highways  there  were  ruts  sometimes 
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four  feet  deep,  and  drainage  waa  bo  bad  that  the  roads 
were  impasaable  in  wet  Beaeons;  we  have  a  description 
of  a  lady  going  to  church  over  such  roads  in  a  carriage 
drawn  by  six  oxen,  and  twenty-six  miles  a  day  was  consid- 
ered good  average  progress  for  stage  wagons.  Only  once 
a  month  was  there  a  coach  from  London  to  Edinburgh, 
and  the  journey  occupied  sixteen  days.  Travel  was  necea- 
sarily  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  rich,  who  went  on  long 
tours  in  their  own  carriages. 

Few  things  affect  the  well-being  of  society  more  than 
facility  of  communication.  Ideas  as  well  as  commodities 
Th.l)TilldlBgqf  circulate  when  men  move  readily  from  one 
food  «»ii  ud  place  to  another,  and  the  last  half  of  the  cen- 
*"*'*'  tury  saw  great  improvements.     General  Wade 

showed  how  important  were  roads  when,  after  the  rising 
of  1715  in  Scotland,  he  built  military  roads  across  the 
Highlands,  which    helped   to 
end  disorder  by  making  possi- 
ble the  rapid  concentration  of 
troops.       Before    1800    many 
highways  were  built  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  meet  the  cost  of 
keeping    them   up  tolls  were 
charged.     The  era  of  the  rail- 
way had  not  yet  come,  but  that 
of  the  canal  had  beguu.     The 
Duke   of   Bridgewater's  engi- 
neer, James  Brindley,  planned 
a  canal  from  the  duke's  coal- 
Jaubs  Brindley  {iTiB-17751       pits  at  Worsley  to  Manchester. 
The  project  which  it  involved 
of  crossing  the  Irwoll  by  a  high  level  aqueduct  was  ridi- 
culed, but  the  canal  was  completed  in  17fil ;  the  price  of 
coal  in  Manchester  f|uickly  fell  by  one-half,  and  soon  a 
network  of  canaU  existed  in  England  that  brought  remote 
places  within  reach  of  cheap  water  communication,  and 
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made  it  easy  to  carry  the  heaTiest  articlea  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  About  the  middle  of  the  century  to  travel 
became  fashionable  in  England,  and  improvements  in  Eng- 
lish life  may  be  traced  in  part  to  the  wider  observation  that 
travel  involved,  ^o  continental  state  had  as  much  per- 
sonal liberty  as  was  enjoyed  in  England,  but  France  and 
Holland  in  particular  had  got  rid  of  many  barbarities  that 
England  still  retained.  Travelling  was  not  easy.  Ships 
had  sometimes  to  wait  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  for  a  favour- 
able wind.  There  were  few  quays  for  landing,  and  passen- 
gers were  often  lowered  into  open  boats  miles  from  shore. 
The  most  marked  changes  of  the  last  half  of  the  cen- 
tury were  in  agriculture  and  in  manufacturing  industry. 

The  improvements  in  agriculture  were  mo- 
•griSuirt.        mentous.     In  the  reign  oi!  Elizabeth  sheep 

farming  was  very  profitable,  and  single  land- 
owners had  often  Socks  of  more  than  twenty  thousand 
sheep.  Wool  became  in  time  less  profitable ;  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  mixed  farming  gained  ground,  but  until 
George  Il's  time  English  agriculture  was  very  primitive. 
The  old  methods  of  the  mediteval  manor  were  not  yet 
wholly  dead,  and  more  than  half  of  the  cultivated  land 
was  still  farmed  on  the  open  field  system,  nnder  which 
the  villagers  worked  in  partnership.  Villages  had  three 
great  fields;  each  year  wheat  or  rye  would  be  sown  in 
one ;  oats,  barley,  pease  or  beans  in  the  second ;  and  the 
third  would  lie  fallow.  Usually  in  each  of  the  three  fields 
a  farmer  had  about  six  acres,  and  he  had  also  about  two 
acres  of  meadow,  together  with  rights  of  pasturage  and  of 
cutting  wood  on  the  rough  uncleared  land.  Until  the 
harvest,  he  looked  after  his  own  acres,  marked  off  in  acre 
or  half-acre  strips  by  balks  of  bush-grown  turf.  The 
strips  were  often  widely  scattered  in  the  great  fields,  and 
much  time  was  lost  in  going  to  and  from  them.  After 
the  harvest  the  fences  were  opened,  and  all  the  villagers 
then  turned  their  cattle  into  the  fields. 
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The  villagers  united  in  this  system  formed  isolated 
communities  that  supplied  nearly  all  their  ovn  wants. 
They  shaped  their  own  rude  farm  implements, 
5j,^f?^  carred  from  wood  their  own  apoone,  bowls, 
-  and  platters,  brewed  their  own  beer,  made 
their  own  homespun  clothing,  leather  boots  and  harness. 
Barely  going  from  home,  they  saw  hut  little  of  the  out- 
side world.  The  open  field  system,  by  forcing  upon  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  a  varied  range  of  industry  made  him 
more  skilful  with  his  hands  than  he  is  now,  but  not  the 
leas  was  it  wasteful  and  unprogressive.  It  held  every 
man  down  to  the  level  of  his  neighboura.  The  narrow 
strips  of  land  made  thorough  cultivation  impossible,  there 
was  little  drainage  or  manuring,  and  in  the  great  open 
fields  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  in  crops  was  inevitable. 
Nor  could  the  live-stock  make  mach  advance.  As  the 
cattle  of  all  the  farmers  were  herded  together,  improved 
breeding  was  impossible,  and  diseases  were  readily  com- 
municated. Turnips  and  clover,  ao  essential  to  modem 
stock-raising,  were  little  cultivated,  and  for  want  of  fod- 
der only  a  fraction  of  the  animals  could  be  kept  through- 
out the  winter,  and  then  in  a  half-starved  condition. 
Moreover,  at  a  time  when  agriculture  was  making  tre- 
mendous strides,  the  small  farmers  had  no  capital  to  un- 
dertake great  improvements.  The  names  of  Jethro  TuU 
(d.  1741)  and  Lord  Townahend  (d.  1738)  deserve  honour 
from  all  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  land.  Tull  found 
by  experiment  what  is  to  us  the  commonplace,  that  for 
the  best  results  the  soil  must  be  thoroughly  worked  and 
stirred.  By  this  means  he  made  his  own  land  vastly  more 
productive,  and  is  really  the  pioneer  in  modem  scientific 
farming.  Townshend,  who  had  been  Walpole's  colleague, 
but  would  not  brook  that  masterful  spirit,  retired  to  his 
estate  in  Norfolk,  and  studied  so  successfully  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  turnip,  that  he  came  to  be  known  as  "  Turnip  " 
Townshend. 
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The  new  agricoltare  came  at  the  right  momeBt.  Brit- 
iah  industry  was  developing,  the  population  was  increae- 
Thi  eflbot  of  '°S  rftpidly,  and  there  was  a  ready  market  for 
tha  ngw  food  products.     Probably  the  new  tillage  in- 

Hrioaito..  creased  fivefold  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  bat  it 
destroyed  the  open  field  system.  As  the  demand  for  bread 
and  beef  was  keen,  landowners  put  large  capital  into  agri- 
culture ;  they  were  anxious  to  secure  ail  the  good  laud  for 
cultivation,  and  this  meant  the  doom  of  the  small  farmer, 
who  had  hitherto  been  secure  as  the  owner  or  tenant  of  a 
small  holding.  By  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  open  field  system  had  well-nigh  disappeared  and 
the  rights  in  the  former  commons  had  passed  in  many 
cases  to  private  owners.  For  each  case  of  inclosure  of  the 
commons  a  special  act  of  Parliament  was  necessary,  but 
in  the  first  forty  years  of  George  Ill's  reign  about  three 
millions  of  acres  were  so  inclosed.  The  villagers  were 
paid  for  what  they  gave  up ;  land  formerly  barren  soon 
produced  rich  harvests;  the  farms  increased  enormously 
in  value,  and  if  England  was  to  feed  her  own  population 
the  change  was  inevitable.  None  the  less  did  it  involve 
painful  results.  The  small  landowner,  the  sturdy  yeoman 
class,  which  had  done  so  much  in  England's  past,  almost 
dis^peared.  The  tiller  of  the  soil,  who  before  had  his  own 
laud  and  garden,  became  merely  a  hired  labourer.  Some- 
times by  vexatious  law  costs  and  unjust  treatment  he  got 
little  for  what  be  gave  up,  and  inclosure  for  him  meant 
robbery.  The  English  farm  labourer  of  to-day,  sunk  in 
stolid  ignorance,  and  living  often  in  sordid  discomfort,  is 
probably  far  inferior  to  the  average  cultivator  under  the 
open  field  system ;  it  was  an  inevitable  but  high  price  to 
pay  for  improved  agriculture.  The  very  increase  of  papu- 
lation made  the  labourer's  lot  harder,  for  the  problem 
of  housing  became  serious,  and  insanitary  overcrowding 
common. 

Remarkable  changes  in  mechanical  industries  accom- 
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panied  those  in  agriculture.  Before  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury cotton  was  little  known  in  England,  and  when  it  first 
appeared  every  effort  was  made  to  check  its  use.  £araged 
weavers,  seeing  the  woollen  trade  menaced,  sometimes  tore 
the  cotton  textures  from  the  backs  of  ladies  in  the  streets. 
Parliament  also  came  to  the  aid  of  the  woollen  trade 
by  enacting  that  all  oTor  six  years  old  should  wear  on 
Sundays  and  holy-days  woollen  caps  made  in  England, 
and  that  all  persons  should  be  buried  in  woollen.  A  law 
of  1722  forbade  the  wearing  of  printed  calicoes,  and  in 
1766  a  lady  was  fined  £200  for  having  a  handkerchief  of 
French  cambric.  Yet  the  cotton  and  linen  industries 
grew.  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations  appeared  in 
1776,  and  represented  the  new  political  economy,  which 
urged  that  the  state  should  leave  all  industry  a  free  hand ; 
and  in  time  the  cotton  trade  was  to  become  vastly  more 
extensive  than  the  woollen.  In  the  eighteenth  century 
pottery  became  an  important  industry  in  England,  and 
silk  weaving  was  introduced,  though  the  home  growth  of 
the  silk-worm  did  not  prove  successful.  Money  could  be 
borrowed  at  three  per  cent,  and  thus  cheap  capital  was 
at  the  service  of  great  industrial  enterprises  requiring 
expensive  machinery ;  and  the  increased  use  of  machinery 
The  UgUaiBK  '*  ^^^  ""'^^  striking  feature  of  the  industry 
oftbtliidBitTiil  of  the  eighteenth  century.  As  early  as  1712 
Bnoindon.  Newcomcn  used  steam-power,  but  it  was  not 
until  1765  that  James  Watt  invented  a  steam.engine  which 
could  furnish  power  for  factories.  Side  by  side  with  this 
improvement  came  inventions  that  simplified  and  cheap- 
ened the  textile  industries ;  John  Kay  patented  the  flying 
shuttle  in  1733;  Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning-jenny 
in  1764;  Arkwright's  spinning-frame  came  into  use  in 
1771 ;  Cartwright's  power-loom  in  1785.  At  the  same 
time  improved  blast-fumaces  and  better  methods  in  coal- 
mining, and  a  deeper  knowledge  of  chemistry  vastly 
widened  the  range  of  industry. 
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The  eztonsioii  of  machineTy  meant  the  rnin  of   the 
Bmall  hand  indnstrieB  to  be  found  in  maay  poor  house- 

«L  ....  holda,  and  with  the  loss  of  livelihood  in 
Tbfl  vffbot  of 

thB  ludoiuiftl  sight,  the  workmen  showed  a  violent  hatred 
EtnJntloB.  {qj  Qe„  inventions.  Mobs  sometimes  went 
tbrongh  manufacturing  districts  destroying  the  new  ma- 
chinery, factories  were  burned  down,  the  inrentora  them- 
selves often  had  to  experiment  in  secret,  and  some  even 
found  it  impossible  to  remain  in  England.  Though  a 
period  of  industrial  transition  always  involves  hardship, 
the  use  of  machinery  made  commodities  cheaper,  enlarged 
their  market,  and  increased  the  demand  for  labour.  Yet 
the  new  conditions  were  less  wholesome  than  the  old. 
Instead  of  remaining  in  their  own  cottages,  workpeople 
were  now  crowded  into  great  factories,  often  amid  unsani- 
tary conditions.  To  augment  the  supply  of  labour,  chil- 
dren were  taken  into  the  factories  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
by  unwholesome  toil  were  ruined  in  health.  The  increase 
in  the  industrial  population  also  involved  great  misery 
when  slack  trade  made  employment  scarce.  In  the  at- 
tempt to  give  relief  the  state  began,  about  1796,  the  sys- 
tem of  supplementing  the  wages  of  able-bodied  men  by 
weekly  doles.  Soon  the  principle  was  asserted  that  every 
poor  family  was  entitled  to  an  allowance  in  proportion  to 
its  members.  Idle  and  industrious  shared  alike,  and  the 
system  demoralized  English  village  life  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  until  abolished  in  William  IV's  reign. 

The  laws  of  England  were  ill  suited  to  the  needs  of  an 
expanding  society.     Only  in  1733  did  an  enactment  come 

into  force  providing  that  legal  documents 
^rt«(aaf       ahould  henceforth  be  in  English  only,  and 

not  in  Latin  or  French,  Further  progress  in 
intelligence  is  indicated  by  the  act  of  1736,  which  abolished 
the  atrocious  prosecutions  for  witchcraft.  Law  expenses 
continued  to  be  enormous,  especially  in  suits  for  small 
debts.    Since  legislators  thought  that  strict  enactments 
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would  prevent  offences,  and  created  new  felonies  with  reck- 
leas  indifference  to  human  life,  the  laws  against  crime  were 
Iwirbaruusly  severe.     It  was  pro]>eity-owners  who  made 
the  laws,  and  they  looked  upon  offences  against  property 
as  the  most  heinous ;  to  steal  a  horse  or  a  sheep,  to  pick 
a  pocket  of  more  than  a  shilling,  to  steal  goods  from  a 
shop,  to  destroy  maliciously  a  tree  in  a  garden,  were  all 
punishable  with  death ;  while  graver  moral  oflences,  such 
as  attempted  murder,  and  perjury  that  might  even  lead  to 
the  execution  of  an  innocent  person,  were  more  lightly 
punishei^.     A  servant  who  had  wounded  his  master  fifteen 
times  with  a  hatchet  in  an  attempt  at  murder,  was  exe- 
cuted, not  for  this  oflence,  but  for  burglary  in  entering 
the  room.     Since  the  penalty  for  triiling  theft  was  death, 
merciful    juries     and 
judges  acquitted  obvi- 
ously   guilty    persons 
rather  than  inflict  so 
terrible  a  punishment ; 
undue    severity    thus 
caused    crime    to    be 
condoned,    not    pun- 
ished,    and     accused 
persons,     relying     on 
this  forbearance, some- 
times preferred  to  be 
tried     on     a    capital 
charge.        Usually    it 
seems  there  were  not 
more  than  fifty  execu- 
tions in  London  in  the 
course  of  a  single  year, 

Jonathan   W.u.  fEiTti,   bv  tiii   M..h  ..n  ,       ,  6      J         ' 

ins  Way  t<i  thi  Fl*ck  of  EiKCLnoN        *"*"  wlien  we  Compare 
this  with  the    proba- 
bly enormous  number  of  thefts  in  days  without  police,  we 
Bee  that  the   law's  rigour  was  more  nominal  than  real. 
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Yet  even  this  number  of  execntioas  was  ghastly.  Every 
six  weeks  there  was  a  procesgioD  of  crimitials  through 
the  streets  of  Lon- 
don for  the  long 
distance  between 
Newgate  and  Ty- 
burn, and  noisy 
and  ribald  crowds 
flocked  to  see  the 
last  grim  spectacle 
as  an  amusement. 
Sometimes  the  ex- 
ecutions were  hor- 
rible. The  drop 
was  not  invented 
until  late  in  the 
century,  and  the 
friends  of  the  man 
who  was  hanging 
by  the  neck  some- 
times clung  to  his  a  Mam  whippid  *tthi  Cart'.  Ta.^  i-ob  Pmty 
feet  in  order  to  „ 
hasten  strangling. 

Until  1790  the  law  required  that  the  execution  of  female 
criminals  should  be  by  burning.  By  selling  convicts  for 
a  limited  period,  and  sometimes  for  life,  to  work  on  the 
plantations  in  America,  a  punishment  hardly  less  terrible 
than  death  was  inflicted.  The  price  was  about  £30  for 
each  convict,  and  the  slavery  was  as  real  as  that  of  the 
negro.  After  the  American  Revolution  criminals  were 
transported  to  Australia. 

The  old  method  of  discouraging  crime  by  exposing  the 
remains  of  criminals  was  still  in  vogue.  Travellers  enter- 
ing London  by  the  Edgeware  Eoad  passed  rows  of  rotting 
corpses  hung  on  gibbets,  and  often  arrayed  in  full  dress 
and  wig.     Grinning  skulls  of  executed  offenders  lined  the 
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top  of  Temple  Bar.  In  other  ways  crime  was  made  to 
seem  odious.  Men  and  women  were  flogged  through  the 
London  str(!(;tB,  or  fastened  helpless  in  the 
epiUoni.  public  pillory,  to  be  pelted  Bometimes  to 
death  by  cruel  and  mischievous  idlers.  In  the  centres  of 
population  the  prisons  were  crowded^  and  many  of  those 
confiDed  were  not  criminals,  but  debtors  held  tor  debt ; 
often  the  debtor's  family  remained  with  him  in  prison, 
and  children  were  thus  reared  in  the  tainted  atmosphere 
of  the  jail.  To  be  sent  to  prison  even  to  await  trial  was 
itself  a  terrible  punishment.  Trial  was  delayed  sometimes 
for  months,  in  remoter  places  for  even  two  or  three  years ; 
and  meanwhile  the  unhappy  wretch  was  herded  with 
companions  from  the  most  depraved  classes,  was  unable 
to  observe  the  usual  decencies  of  life,  and  was  perhaps 
dependent  even  for  food  upon  charity,  for  prison^  were 
often  private  institutions  kept  for  profit,  and  it  was  not 
yet  the  recognised  duty  of  the  state  to  feed  those  whom 
it  kept  in  custody.  The  English  prisons  were  probably 
the  worst  in  Europe.  John  Howard,  the  great  prison 
reformer,  began  his  work  in  1773,  and  has  left  on  record 
descriptions  of  the  horrible  prisons  of  his  time.  Fetters 
were  in  universal  use.  Because  of  the  tax  on  windows 
these  were  few  in  number,  and  the  unaired  dungeons,  in 
which  many  prisoners  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
had  such  a  pestilential  air  that  Howard's  memorandom- 
book,  carried  through  a  prison,  was  tainted  and  nnfit 
for  use  until  he  had  dried  it  for  an  hour  or  two  before 
a  fixe.  After  his  visits  his  clothes  so  reeked  with  the 
prison  smell  that  he  could  not  drive  in  a  closed  coach, 
but  had  to  ride  on  horseback.  A  terrible  prison  fever, 
like  the  present  typhus,  and  peculiar  to  England,  car- 
ried off  more  than  the  gallows  claimed ;  judge  and  jury 
sometimes  took  the  disease  from  sitting  in  the  tainted 
atmosphere  of  the  court-room  where  the  priBoners  were 
tried. 

D.D.t.zea  by  Google 
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Yet,  with  all  these  penalties  ol  crime,  Eogland  was  a 
lawless  coantry.     One  chief  reason  was,  that  while  crime 

was  teiribl;  punished,  the  means  of  prevent- 
^EaffUttt""  ^^^  '^  '"^'"^  hardly  studied.     Well-organized 

policemen,  who  though  not  soldiers  are  yet 
a  disciplined  force,  watch  the  streets  of  the  modern  city ; 
but  in  the  eighteenth  century  there  were  few  constat 
hies,  and  soldiers  were  made  use  of  only  to  quell  dis- 
order. During  the  Gordon  Kiots  of  June,  1780,  a  rabble 
of  60,000  closed  in  on  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  mal- 
treated members  who  tried  to  enter,  and  forced  them 
to  promise  to  vote  for  a  measure  to  annul  the  recent 
relief  given  to  Soman  Catholics.  Some  troopers  were 
called  to  the  scene,  but  declaring  that  their  sympathies 
were  with  the  mob,  they  rode  away,  and  for  days  Lon- 
don was  given  over  to  unchecked  diaordcr ;  while  a  small  • 
body  of  policemen,  acting  with  energy  at  the  beginning, 
would  probably  have  prevented  the  trouble.  Even  in 
normal  times  the  populace  was  lawless.  A  London  honse- 
holder  named  Green  ifas  besieged  for  hours  in  his  house 
by  assailants  with  flro-arms,  and  no  guardian  of  the  peace 
appeared.  Green  himself  escaped  from  the  house,  but 
hie  sister  was  dragged  into  the  street  and  murdered.  A 
mob  of  3,000  persons,  in  broad  daylight,  stoned  to  death, 
near  Bethnal  Green,  a  person  obnoxious  to  them,  and,  in 
spite  of  his  entreaties  for  instant  death,  protracted  his 
agonies  for  two  hours.  The  streets  of  London  were  so 
unsafe  that,  as  late  as  the  end  of  the  century,  even  royal 
persons  were  stopped  and  robbed,  and  a  highwayman  once 
dropped  over  the  wall  of  Kensington  Gardens  and,  with 
every  expression  of  respect,  took  from  George  II  himself, 
who  was  walking  there  alone,  his  purse,  watch,  and 
buckles.  Until  in  171IJ,  when  an  armed  guard  liegan  to 
accompany  the  mail-coaches,  these  were  special  objects  of 
attack,  and  were  often  stopped  in  the  daylight  to  have 
their  contents  pillaged  leisurely.    Smugglers  lauded  their 
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cargoes  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  and  in  defiance  of  the  forces 
of  the  law  armed  convoys  sometimes  eBCorted  the  goods 
into  the  interior.  Piracy  was  still  a  menace  to  sea- 
going African  and  West  Indian  commerce.  Early  in  the 
centary  a  pirate  named  Roberts  cruised  the  high  seas 
with  armed  ships  which  he  had  captured,  and  he  carried 
on  bold  depredations,  until  in  172:3  Sir  Chaloner  Ogle  won 
his  knighthood  by  a  clever  attack  on  the  little  pirate  fleet ; 
Roberts  himself  was  killed,  and  53  of  his  men  were  hanged 
in  chains  at  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

The  sudden  growth  of  wealth  after  Britain's  great 
conquests  affected  manners  adversely.     In  the  reign  of 

Anne  gambling  was  so  widespread  that  an  act 
^SS^b!^!*.  ^*  Parliament  made  transfers  of  property  to 

pay  gambling  debts  invalid.  George  III  had 
the  tastes  of  a,  refined  country  gentleman,  and  forbade 
gaming  in  the  royal  palaces.  But  dreams  of  great  riches 
infected  the  upper  classes,  and  stakes  at  play  were  such 
that  sometimes  £100,000  changed  hands  at  a  single  sit- 
ting. The  state,  if  not  the  king,  encouraged  gambling, 
for  every  year  there  were  public  lotteries,  and  the  evils 
went  on  unchecked  throughout  the  century,  with  ruin 
and  suicide  as  its  frequent  accompaniments ;  when  only 
twenty-three,  the  sister  of  the  unfortunate  General  Brad- 
dock  hanged  herself  because  she  had  gambled  away 
everything.  Gambling  and  excessive  drinking  encour- 
aged each  other.  The  upper  classes  drank  wine  in  quan- 
tities that  now  amaze  us.  Dr.  Johnson  tells  us  that  re- 
spectable people  of  his  native  Lichfield  got  drunk  every 
night,  and  no  one  thought  worse  of  them.  For  each  head 
of  population  six  gallons  of  spirits  were  consumed  to  one 
now.  The  common  people  drank  gin  because  it  was  cheap ; 
and  gin-shops  made  openly  the  terrible  offer  that  in  them 
people  might  get  drunk  for  a  penny,  dead-drunk  for  two- 
pence, and  have  straw  to  lie  on  for  nothing.  It  was 
in  this  age  that  the  sight  of  women  frequenting  public 
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bars  became  familiar  in  England,  and  it  still   amazes 
the  foreigner. 

Two  practices  shoved  the  indifference  of  the  times  to 
human  life.  In  spite  of  determined  foes  the  slave-trade 
went  on  throughout  the  century,  and  nearly 
^^«wato  Q^Q  hundred  thousand  negroes  were  carried 
annnully  in  slave-ahips  amid  conditions  so 
horrible  that  about  one-half  perished  or  were  permanently 
injured.  In  1783  the  master  of  the  Zong,  a  British 
slave-ship,  threw  overboard  133  negroes.  He  claimed  that 
a  storm  made  this  step  necessary,  but  it  was  proved  that 
sickness  was  raging  among  the  negroes,  aiid  that,  on  the 
plea  of  a  storm,  they  were  destroyed,  so  that  the  insur- 
ance companies  should  have  to  pay  for  them.  The  case 
attracted  general  attention.  William  Wilberforce,  aided 
chiefly  by  Glarkson  and  Zachary  Macaulay,  spent  many 
years  in  attacking  the  trade,  hut  not  until  1807  was  it 
abolished.  Duelling,  which  also  involved  the  needless 
sacrifice  of  life,  still  flourished.  To  kill  in  a  duel  was 
by  law  the  same  as  murder,  yet  even  moral  leaders  like 
Wilberforce  thought  the  practice  a  social  necessity  in 
defence  of  honour. 

When  the  Act  of  Uniformity  of  1C63  made  it  finally 
impossible  for  saints  like  Bichard  Baster  to  remain  in  the 
Church  of  England,  the  Church  itself  lost 
idfclon  strength  while  the  persecuted  non-conform- 

ists lost  iaflnence.  With  the  toleration  of 
William's  time  came  also  something  like  torpor  over 
both  the  Church  of  England  and  non-conformists,  and 
they  showed  little  spiritual  vigour  in  the  first  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century:  any  approach  to  enthusiasm  was 
frowned  upon  as  in  ha<l  taste.  Many  of  the  working 
classes  were  practically  pagan.  In  the  Church  there  was 
still  the  evil  system  of  pluralities,  hy  which  a  single 
person  could  hold  a  number  of  livings,  dniw  their  reve- 
nues, and  for  a  pittance  employ  curates  to  hold  the  serv- 
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ices  in  the  neglected  pariBhes.  The  result  was  that 
some  favoured  clergjrmen  had  ver;  large  incomee,  while 
most  had  only  £60  or  £80  a  year;  often  the  butler  had 
a  better  income  than  the  village  clergyman,  who  some- 
times married  a 
servant  or  the  inn- 
keeper's daugh-  - 
ter,  and  was  on 
their  social  level. 
The  evil  habits  of 
the  time,  the  ter- 
rible state  of  the 
prisons,  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the 
masses,,  called  for 
special  zeal  from 
the  clergy,  but 
until  a  great  re- 
former arose  little 
was  done.  John 
Wesley  (1703- 
1791)  led  the  most 
remarkable  relig- 

Th<  Bl<kp.nq  Ct,NOBs«*T,oN.  (After  Hoganl..)  '""^  movement 
of  the  eighteenth 
century.  From  reading  Luther  on  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  he  came,  like  Luther,  to  lay  the  chief  stress 
in  religious  teaching  on  personal  faith  in  Christ.  He 
was  himself  an  Anglican  clergyman,  but  on  account  of 
his  supposed  mistaken  zeal  he  was,  in  1742,  refused  leave 
to  preach  in  tlie  church  at  his  birthplace,  Epworth, 
of  which  bis  father  had  been  rector.  He  preached  instead 
in  the  churchyard,  standing  on  his  father's  tomb;  hun- 
dreds were  impressed  by  his  words,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  he  continued  the  work  thus  begun.  George 
Whitefield,  another  clergymau  of  remarkable  eloquence, 
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aided  him,  nnti]  they  qaiurrelled  on  a  question  of  doc- 
trine, bat  Wesley's  great  organizing  zeal  directed  the  move- 
ment.   Their  services  were  sometimes  held  in  churches, 
but  as  often  in  the  open  air.    Near  Bristol  Whitefield 
preached  to  ten  thousand  of  the  mining  population.    Both 
he  and  Weele;  penetrated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  their  zeal  carried  them  to  America.     In  each 
year  Wesley  traTelled,  uanally  ou  horseback,  about  six 
thousand  miles,  and  preached  about  a  thousand  times. 
His  life  is  an  amazing  record  of  bard  work.     His  own 
desire  was  that  h)a   societies  should  remain   voluntary 
organizations  within  the  Church  of  England ;  he  held  no 
services  during  church  hours,  and  at  his  meetings  no  sac- 
raments were  administered.    But  soon  after  his  death  the 
"  Methodists "  severed   their 
connection  with  the  Church 
of     England,     and     became 
an  independent  organization. 
His  work  reached  the  classes 
hitherto  neglected,  and  was  a 
powerful    factor   in   English 
civilization.       Other     forces 
promoted  th^  same  end.     Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  century 
Sunday  -  schools  were  estab- 
lished    everywhere,     Robert 
Raikee,  of  Bristol,  being  the         ,       „ 
leader  of  the  movement. 

Though  when  Bacon  wrote,  nnder  James  I,  he  doubt- 
ed whether  English  could  become  a  literary  tongue,  and 

preferred  to  write  in  Latin,  by  the  end  of 
^2^""      the   eighteenth    century   English    literature 

could  show  an  imposing  array  of  names. 
Shakespeare's  work  must  have  helped  to  dispel  Bacon's 
doubt,  and  when  John  Milton  (1608-1674)  followed 
quickly  upon  the  heels  of  Shakespeare,  English  poetry 
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could  invite  comparison  with  the  best  classical  models. 
Milton's  great  poem.  Paradise  Lost,  was  written  avow- 
edly to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  men.  John  Bunyan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress  is  the  work 
of  an  unlettered  man  in  the 
simple  language  of  the  people, 
yet  it  is  literature  of  the  best 
kind,  and  he  and  Milton,  writ- 
ing in  the  same  period,  express, 
each  in  hia  .own  wuy,  the  deep 
religious  spirit  that  marked  the 
seventeenth .  century,  Jeremy 
--__  Taylor  and    Richanl    Baxter, 

Joirit  MiLTciN  1 1  !">'*- 1CT41.        ^'^^  contemporaries,  deal  with 
similar  high  themes.     But  in 
that  age  not  all  who  could  write  were  pondering  the  ways 
of  God.     The  ago  of  Charles  II  was  marked  by  reaction 
against  Puritan  ideals,  and  the  court  circle,  though  pol- 
ished, was  cynical  and  dissolute.     The  drama,  discouraged 
under  the  Puritan  rei/ime,  revived, 
but  the  old  plays  of  the  age  of 
Shakespeare  no   longer  appealed 
to  the  prevailing  taste ;  not  trag- 
edy, but  comedy,  flourished,  and 
it  was  on  the  French  model,  de-    ^ 
picting  scenes  from  higher  society 
in  its  worst  phases.     Fortunately 
reaction  was  confinort  to  the  upper 
classes.     The  olii   Puritan  spirit 
still  survived :  Milton's  chief  work 
was  done  after  the  Rowtoration, 

and  Bunyan's  devout  iillogorv  con-     ,       ,,  ,,„„,  ,..,.,' 

tains  a  vivnl  picture  of  niiddle- 

class  life  at  the  time.     lu  the  circle  of  court  writers  Dry- 
den's  is  the  chief  name,     lie  wrote  plays,  but   he  di^ 
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-more :  he  laid  the  foundation  for  the  rational,  concise, 
and  effectiye  poetry  that  remained  the  fashion  until  the 
death  of  Pope  in  the  next  century,  and  he  developed  a 
flexible  style  in  English  prose  that  is  in  atriking  contrast 
with  the  stately  and  poetical  periods  of  earlier  writers. 
Notwithstanding  this  perfection  of  form,  both  the  poetry 
and  prose  of  Dryden  are  commonplace.     But  the  circle 
of  readers  was  much  wider  than  ever  before.     We  find 
in  the  time  of   Charles  II  the  first  great  booksellers: 
Jacob  Tonson,  Dryden's  publisher,  was  able  to  pay  large 
sums  to  authors,  though  the 
chief  method   of    sale  was 
through    subscriptions    re- 
ceived   before    publication. 
Iii  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  we  find  the 
climax  of  the  earlier  literary 
movement.   Pope  was  a  close 
imitator  of  Dryden;  and  bis 
poetry,  with  little  imagina- 
tion or  emotion,  bat  highly 
finished,  appealed  to  the  re- 
fined and  cultivated  of  his 
time.     The  age  saw  the  be- 
ginning of    the    periodical       _ai,iix*s[>kk  Popi  (irss-itm). 
press,   made    immortal    by 

Addison  and  Steele  in  the  Spectator ;  Swift  and  Defoe, 
who  were  great  pamphleteers,  raised  political  controversy 
to  the  level  of  literature,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
century  Rirhanlson  and  Fielding  produced  the  first  Eng- 
lish novels.  Dr.  Johnson  is  important  to  the  age  as  critic 
and  moralist,  and  he  beciime  its  dictator  in  regard  to 
style.  The  numlMsr  of  readers  steadily  increased,  and  new 
forcew  wt're  appearing  in  society.  Methodism,  valuing 
not  dojrma  but  personal  experience,  brought  emotion  and 
mysticism  into  religion,  and  poetry  felt  the  same  spirit. 
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After  Pope's  death  there  was  a  marked  transition.  A 
deep  feeling  for  nature  is  already  visible  in  Gray  and 
Goldsmith;  in  Gowper  it  has  become  delight  in  quiet 
contemplation,  while  in  Burns  it  is  united  with  a  protest 
against  the  wrongs  which  man  inflicts  upon  man.  The 
age  saw  the  first  great  historical  writers,  the  pioneers  of 
the  modem  historical  method  of  study :  in  both  judg- 
ment and  literary  style  Edward  Gibbon  still  stands  first 
among  English  historians.  Hume  wrote  history,  but  his 
fame  rests  chiefly  upon  bis  work  in  philosophy. 

Little  that  is  original  or  creative  is  to  he  found  in 
English  architecture  since  the  Tudor  age.    When  London 

was  burnt  in  1666,  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  as 

the  leading  architect,  had  a  great  oppor- 
tunity. He  replaced  tlie  old  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which 
had  been  Gothic,  by  the  present  structure  in  the  classic 
style  and  with  a  great  dome ;  many  of  the  London  churches 
are  also  due  to  him.  Classic  pillars  and  columns  prevail 
in  most  of  the  great  buildings  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  artists,  Vandyke,  Leiy,  and  Kneller,  who  from  the 
days  of  Charles  I  onward  succeeded  each  other  as  portrait 
painters,  were  all  of  foreign  birth ;  only  in  the  eighteenth 
century  did  England  herself,  for  the  first  time,  produce 
artists  who  are  truly  great.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Will- 
iam Hogarth  are  the  two  best  known,  but  Gainsborough, 
Romney,WeBt,  Lawrence,  Raebnm  in  portraits,  and  Rich- 
ard Wilson  in  landscapes,  are  also  illustrious.  It  is  to 
Hogarth's  almost  brutal  fidelity  that  we  owe  our  most  vivid 
pictures  of  the  coarseness  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

During   the  greater  part  of   the   century   education 
made  little  progress.     That  of  the  poor  was  left  to  the 

different  churches ;  in  England  it  was  still  a 
ihipr^Miiou.    "Jogii*  tli^t  to   educate  the  people  was   no 

business  of  the  Government.  No  national 
system  of  instruction  appeared  until  the  next  century, 
while  in  Prussia,  as  early  as  in  1717,  Frederick  William  I 
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made  education  compulsory,  and  opened  bnndreda  ot 
Bchools  for  the  poor.  The  English  universities  were  in  a 
torpid  condition,  and  did  more  to  turaiah  comfortable 
livings  for  their  officials  than  to  enlighten  their  students. 
Though  making  progress,  the  practice  of  medicine  was 
still  hampered  by  tradition.  During  the  century,  Guy's 
and  other  great  London  hospitals  were  founded,  bat  by 
most  practitioners  disease  was  still  considered  a  mark  of 
excessive  strength  which  required  frequent  blood-letting. 
Smallpox  was  the  most  baneful  malady  of  the  time,  and 
in  one  year  carried  off  more  than  three  thousand  victims 
in  London.  To  be  ill  was  considered  indelicate,  and 
George  II's  que^n,  Caroline  of  Anspach,  let  a  mortal  dis- 
ease run  its  course  rather  than  speak  of  it.  Other  pro- 
fessions were  as  backward  as  medicine.  The  officers  of 
the  army  were  badly  trained.  Already  was  the  jeat  heard 
that  Britain  had  "  an  army  of  lions  led  by  asses  " ;  but  tbe 
common  Soldiers,  who  were  the  "  lions,"  were  often  the 
jail-birds,  tramps,  and  loafers  of  the  land,  and  the  alarm 
of  a  Highland  invasion  in  1715  threw  them  and  the  rest 
of  England  into  a  panic.  Even  with  this  material  able 
officers  could  do  mncb,  bat  Wolfe  and  Olive  are  the  only 
famooB  names  in  British  military  history  between  Marl- 
borough and  W^ellington.  Most  of  the  officers  of  the  navy 
were  so  rough  as  to  be  nnfit  for  the  society  of  the  draw- 
ing-room, and  their  men,  often  seized  by  the  presfr^ang 
and  forced  to  serve,  were  brutalized  by  hard  treatment 
and  bad  fare.  Many  were  the  horrors  of  mismanagement. 
During  tbe  Seven  Years'  War  only  1,512  men  were  killed 
in  active  duty  in  the  navy,  but  the  almost  incredible 
number  of  133,708  perished  by  disease  or  were  reported 
missing,  though  the  total  number  in  the  service  at  this 
time  was  only  184,893.  Yet  it  was  this  badly  managed 
army  and  navy  that  won  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
British  Empire.  Victories  in  peaceful  enterprise  as  well 
as  in  war  the  navy  gained.    Captain  Cook's  voyages  to  the 
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far  East  began  in  1768.  They  added  New  Zealand,  Ans- 
tralia,  and  otlier  regions  to  the  British  domain,  and  finally 
completed  the  cycle  of  oceanic  discovery. 

The  comforts  of  every  class  had  greatly  increased. 
Even  the  poor  now  drank  tea,  and  they  lived  well  befure 
Tvti,  inm,  *'^®  higt  prices  of  the  last  decade  of  the  cen- 
MidMKdal  tury.     They  bad   potatoes,  turnips,  carrots, 

dUtinottoBi.        ijjjij  ^}j}jagg^  wheaten  bread,  and  frequently 
beef  or  mutton.     In  the  fashionable  world  the  dinner  was 
now  as  late  as  five,  though  conservative  Oxford  still  dined 
at  twelve  or  one.     Poor  guests  com- 
plained that  when  they4ined  with  a 
great  man  his  servants  drew  up  in 
a  line  at  the  exit,  each  expecting 
a  tip,  and  often  these  "  vails  "  made 
it   impossible   to  accept  hospitality. 
Women's  dress  was  not  radically  dif- 
ferent from  wliat  it  is  now,  though 
their  head-dresses  were  so  elaborate 
that  they  kept  them  undisturbed  for 
days,  and  could  thus  lie  down  only 
with  discomfort.    Until  towards  the 
end  of  the   century  men  still   wore 
long  powdered  hair  and   wigs,  and 
dressed  in  bright  colours,  with  rich 
(iENTi.KUA!'X'..-Ti  UE  AT  cuffs  and   frllls  of  UcB  J  but  about 
THg  bkuinninu  Of  TUB  j^gg  Charles  James  Fox,  who  was  a 
(I'ortniit  of  John  I.Bw )  l^'^*!^!'  '1  fashion  as  well  as  in  politics, 
by  way  of  a  return  to  republican  sim- 
plicity, began  to  dress  leas  elaborately.     Those  who  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Commons  gradually  ceased  to  wear  court 
dress  and  swords,  bishops  left  off  their  purple  and  the 
lower  clergy  thoir  cassocks.     Before  the  century  closed 
venturesome  youth  cut  its  hair  short.     By  that  time  to 
carry  an  umbrella  in  the  street  no  longer  attracted  atten- 
tion, though  when  this  was  first  done  a  jeering  crowd  was 
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likelj  to  follow  the  innovator.  MaDoers  became  less  formal 
and  the  plirases  of  courtesy  less  studiiid.  But  diBtinc- 
tions  of  rank,  which  have  yielded  so  niueh  to  the  freer 
movement  of  the  era  of  steam  and  electricity,  were  still 
marked.  With  a  few  atrictly  deiiiied  exceptions,  unless  a 
man  had  a  freehold  of  ilLOO  a  year  or  a  leasehold  of  .£150 
he  might  not  fish  or  hunt  in  his  own  grounds.  The 
nobility  held  aloof  from  the  country  gentlemen,  and  really 
ruled  the  country ;  the  younger  Pitt  was  himself  the  only 
Commoner  in  the  ministry  when  he  first  took  office,  and 
even  he  was  the  sou  of  a  peer.  It  mattered  not  how  rich 
men  engaged  in  trade  had  grown,  George  III  refused  to 
make  them  peers.  But  the  landed  interest  was  no  longer 
the  only  powerful  one  in  the  state,  and  riches  were  pass- 
ing to  the  trading  classes.  To  the  amazement  of  some, 
tradesmen  now  kept  private  carriages.  The  old  system 
by  which  apprentices  lived  in  the  houses  of  their  masters 
died  out,  and  private  life  was  more  completely  aepai-ated 
from  business. 

In  eighteenth-century  England  were  working  strong 
recuperative  forces.  There  were  gross  abuses,  because  the 
Tba  oonrtrao-  '^*  ^^'^  made  up  the  privileged  classes  were 
tJTtlbKMof  able  to  keep  the  good  things  of  office  and  to 
''"'**  act  selfishly.      But  a   sound  public  opinion 

was  growing,  and  no  age  has  seen  more  remarkable 
spiritual  and  intellectual  awakenings.  In  1786  the  House 
of  Commons  impeached  Warren  Hastings  for  injustice  in 
his  government  of  India.  Tlie  trial  lasted  for  nearly  six 
years.  Hastings  was  acquitted,  but  the  case  showed  that 
the  British  public  demanded  fair  treatment  of  subject 
races.  Much  of  this  bright  promise  of  the  time  was 
checked  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  it  was  only  after 
1830,  when  reaction  had  run  its  course,  that  many  ideals, 
already  proclaimed  in  the  eighteenth  century,  were 
reached. 
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CHAPTER  SX 
Tbe  Era  <d  the  Pranch  BaTolntion 

(1789-1815— g«  years) 

Goorge  III;  born  1738;  Bucceeded  1760;  died  1820 

[The  era  is  the  moat  drani&tic  id  modern  history.  In  1789  finan- 
cial stress  led  H.  Neclcer,  the  Finance  Minister  of  Louis  XVI  of 
France,  to  call  together  the  States  General.  No  raeeling  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  nation  bad  been  held  for  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  years,  and  there  was  much  excitement  when  the  1,200  members 
(600  chosen  by  the  Third  Estate  or  Commons,  300  by  the  clergy,  and 
800  by  the  nobility)  came  together  in  May,  The  three  orders  soon 
united  111  one  chamber  to  form  a  Mational  Assembly  or  Parliamenl, 
vhlch  seized  control  of  the  Ooveriiment.  The  Paris  mob's  destruc- 
tion, on  July  14,  1TS9,  of  the  Bastille,  an  almost  disused  prison  turned 
into  an  arsenal,  was  the  signal  for  violent  revolution.  In  September, 
1701,  a  limited  monarchy  was  set  up,  but  war  soon  broke  out  between 
Franr^  and  Austria  allied  with  Prussia ;  the  king  was  overthrown, 
and  in  September,  1792,  France  became  a  republic.  The  revolution- 
ists declared  war  on  all  monarchies,  sent  I^ouls  XVI  and  his  queen, 
Harie  Antoinette,  to  the  scaffold,  and  inaugurated  a  Reign  of  Terror 
to  frighten  their  enemies  into  Inaction :  hundreds  were  eiieeuted.  and 
many  more  driven  into  exile.  In  1783  Britain  joined  in  the  war 
against  France.  It  continued  for  many  years;  and  inevitably,  to 
unite  and  direct  the  powers  of  France,  a  military  dictator  rose. 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  one  of  the  world's  great  military  genlusea, 
seized  supreme  power  as  First  Consul  In  1799;  he  made  himself 
hereditary  emperor  in  1804.  and.  like  earlier  emperors,  soon  aimed  at 
world-wide  supremacy.  By  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  in  1807.  France  and 
Russia  united  to  dominate  Europe,  and  tried  to  destroy  Britain  by 
stopping  her  trade  with  the  Continent,  but  her  command  of  the  sea 
made  her  stronger  than  they.  Because  Russia  was  being  ruined  by 
the  lossof  trade. France  and  Russia  quarrelled  In  1812,  and  Napoleon 
led  a  great  army  to  Moscow,  nis  disastrous  retreat  was  followed  by 
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the  ereuls  that  resulted  in  his  final  lonely  exile  to  St.  Helena  in  181tL 
Nearly  every  country  in  Europe  was  profouiiclly  affected  by  his  career. 
He  WHS  more  than  a  milltarj'  conqueror:  he  reorganised  the  whole 
system  of  guveniinent  in  France,  and  there  and  in  other  states  de- 
stroyed abuses  in  a  sense  tliat  maile  bim  the  pioneer  of  an  era  of 
great  progress.] 

The  minister  who  had  to  face  the  difficulties  caiued 
b;  the  upheaval  in  France  was  Pitt.  la  an  age  lax  in 
Theokaraotw  °">ral8  he  waspure  and  auBtere,  and  the  coun- 
gftlMyaDDggr  try  believed  with  justice  that  he  was  an  un- 
™*'  selfish  patriot.      He  remained  poor  all  bis 

days.    Soon  after  he  took  office  a  sinecure  of  £3,000  ayear 
for  life  fell  within  his  gift.     Every  one  supposed  that 
he  would  take  it  himself,  hut  it  went  instead  to  the  blind 
Colonel  Ban'e.   Frienda  in  the  city  of  London  once  offered 
him  a  gift  of  £100,000,  the  king  at  another  time  £30,000 ; 
but  he  rejected  both  proposals.     He  wished  to  marry,  and 
his  poverty  forbade  it ;   bailiffs  were  sometimes  in  pos- 
session of  his  house,  and  he  died 
a  bankrupt.    This  complete  disin- 
terestedness impressed  the  people, 
accustomed  to  the  jobbery  of  the 
Whig  families.       Pitt  had  resolu- 
tion, patience,  unflinching  courage, 
unruffled    temper,  and   the   pride 
without  the  arrogance  of  his  father. 
Both  were  great  orators.     Critics 
complained  that  the  younger  Pitt 
was   cold   and   formal  in  manner, 
William  Titi  (i759-iao(!).    ai^^   that   his   thought  never  rose 
above  mediocrity;   in  this  he  was 
inferior  to  Chatham,  but  he  had  an  amazing  dexterity  with 
words  tliat  won  many  a  triumph  in   Parliament.     His 
avarice  of  power  would  brook  no  rivalry ;  his  colleagues 
were  afraid  of  and  obeyed  him.     He  showed  his  disdain 
of  the  aristocracy  that  had  so  long  ruled  the  country  by 
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almoBt  awampiDg  it  with  new  peers :  no  lees  than  one 
hundred  creations  or  promotions  were  due  to  him,  and  he 
frankly  said  that  every  one  with  £10,000  a  year  ought  to 
be  a  peer.     Pitt  reformed  many  political  abnees.     He  in- 
troduced a  better  system  of  keeping  and  auditing  the  pub- 
lic accounts.    For  instance,  the  customs  duties  were  so 
'  intricate  that  almost  no  one  under- 
stood them,  and  in  the  castoms  were 
nearly  two  hundred  sinecures,  ex- 
tracting from   the  Treasury  some 
£45,000  a  year.     Pitt  swept  away 
these  abuses,  and  vastly  improved 
and  simplified  the  daily  business  of 
government.    Under  him  at  last  dis- 
appeared direct  parliamentary  cor- 
ruption, as  practised   by   Walpole 

and  by  George  III.      But  for  im- 

,     ,,     ,  J,  ,  Chaklsi  Jahks  Fox 

provements  that  caused  keen  oppo-  (1748-1B06) 

sition  Pitt  had  little  taste  :  though 
he  spoke  against  the  slave-trade,  he  made  no  eerious 
effort  to  end  it ;  he  was  conscious  of  the  brutalized  con- 
dition of  masses  of  the  popnlation,  but  is  the  author  of 
no  great  social  reforms.  The  heroism  of  self-sacrifice 
was  not  in  his  nature;  he  loved  power  and  avoided  meas- 
ures that  imperilled  it.  Deep  drinking  may  account  for 
the  inferior  quality  of  his  later  as  compared  with  his 
earlier  career;  bis  friend  Wilberforce  mourned  in  the 
older  Pitt  the  anxions,  diseased  face,  the  shaking  hand, 
tlie  features  red  and  bloated  with  wine. 

The  events  accompanying  the  outbreak  of  revolution 
in  France  in  1789  caused  profound  concern  in  England. 
Wwwitk  France,  the  great  peace  disturber,  was  now  so 

ranlntlaiuT      occupied  by  d  omestic  affairs  that  Pitt  hoped 
TnoM.  Europe  would  be  free   from  war.     Fox  ex- 

pressed generous  sympathy  with  the  struggle  for  liberty, 
while   his  chief  friend,   Burke,  was    filled  with  alarm. 
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Hnadreda  of  French  Emigres  bood  fonnd  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  of  their  wrongs  Burke  made  himself  the  spokes- 
man.    He   quarrelled   with  Fox   upon    this   issue,  and 
their  long   friendship  was  broken.      The  mssBacreH  of 
September,  1793,  in  Paris,  611ed  Europe  with  horror.   The 
Church  of  England  was  alarmed  bj  the  spoliation  and 
ruin  of  the  sister  Church  iu  France ;  the  friends  of  mon-  ' 
archj  saw  the  rery  fouudationa  of  gOTemment  assailed  b; 
a  warlike  republic.     Between  extremes  on  both  sides  it 
was  not  easy  to  keep  the  peace,  and  on  February  1,  1793, 
war  broke  out  between  France  and  Great  Britain.     From 
the  Tortei  of  this  war  Pitt  never  really  emerged,  and  it 
changed  the  whole  character  of  his  policy.     He  really 
loved  peace,  but  many  Whigs,  led  by  Burke,  agreed  with 
the  Tories  that  war  was  necessary ;  they  gave  Pitt's  policy 
their  support,  and  he  came  to  be  considered  a  warlike 
minister  and  the  friend  of  despotic  rule.     To  check  sym- 
pathy with  France  he  applied 
coercion   with  great   severity. 
One  Hudson,  for  toasting  the 
French   Bevolution,  was  fined 
£%Wi  and  sent  to  prison  for 
two  years.     For  the  eight  years 
from  1794  Pitt  kept  the  Habeas 
Corpus    Act    suspended.       In 
179?    the   Bank    of    England 
was  obliged  to  stop  specie  pay- 
ments, and  liberty  and  financial 
credit  were  both,  Fox  said,  on 
the  verge  of  ruin  in  England, 
EuMCBD  BuKKE  (1720-1797).       Largely  as  a  result  of  misman- 
agement, in  179?  a  formidable 
mutiny  broke  out  in  the  fleet,  and  for  a  time  it  looked  as 
if  the  sailors  at  Spithead  and  the  Xore  would  turn  the 
ships'  guns  on  the  forces  of  the  British  government,  but 
by  mingling  conciliation  with  rigour  order  was  restored. 
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Though  domestic  reform  made  little  progresB,  the  era 
of  Pitt's  supremacy  is  momentoaB  in  the  naval  annaLs 
of  Britain,  Bince  she  then  attained  the  goal 
Um'p^^wm    ^*""  which  she  had  long  been  striying,  that 
of    nndispnted    command  of    the   seas.     In 
1794  Lord  Howe  defeated  the   French  fleet  which  was 
stationed  at  Brest ;  in  February,  1797,  Jeryis,  with  Nelson 
as  his  chief  lieatenaut,  destroyed 
the  Spanish  fleet  off  Cape  St.  Vin- 
cent, and  in  October  Duncan  used 
the  recent  mutineers  at  Spithead 
and  the  Nore  to  destroy  finally  at 
Camperdown  the  naval  power  of 
Holland,  England's  old  riyal  on 
the  sea.    In  1798  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte   took    an  army  to  Egypt, 
hoping  by  couqaerJng  that  conn- 
try  to  have  a  basis  for  overthrow- 
ing the  British  in  India  and  ulti- 
mately to  overran  Europe  by  at- 
tacking it  in  the  rear.    Though    ^^"""'"l^^^tl^)  ""^ 
Egypt  was  soon  at  his  feet,  his 

communication  with  Europe  was.  cut  off  by  the  British 
fleet.  Nelson,  after  a  terrible  struggle,  destroyed  the 
French  ships  drawn  up  in  Aboukir  Bay  at  one  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  Bonaparte's  army  was  left  iso- 
lated in  Egypt  without  the  means  to  return  to  France. 
A  little  later,  when  in  coalition  the  northern  powers 
— Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark — armed  themselves  to 
resist  Britain's  practice  of  stopping  and  searching  neu< 
tral  ships  for  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  she  acted  with  great 
decision.  In  1801  Nelson  attacked  and  destroyed  the 
Danish  fleet  before  Copenhagen,  and  after  this  few  ships 
were  left  to  meet  the  British  upon  the  sea.  The  Peace 
of  Amiens  in  1803  proved  futile ;  war  broke  out  again 
in  1803,  and  Napoleon  then  saw  that  if  he  would  mas- 
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ter  Europe  he  must  conquer  Britain.      In  1804  he  aa- 
Bembled  a  great  artnj  at   Boulogne,  with   a  numeroos 
fiotilla  of  transports  to  oarrj  the  troops  to   England. 
MeanwhUe  Pitt  had  been  driren  from  office  for  a  time 
on  the  queetioQ  of  greater  liberty  for  Boman  CatholicB 
in  Ireland.    But  Addington,  his  successor,  was  not  the 
man  to  face  the  acate  sitnation  which   France's  plans 
caused,  and  on  May  10,  1804,  Pitt  became  once  more  Prime 
Minister.     Having  united  with  Fox  and  Shelbame  in  at- 
tacking AddiugtoQ's  ministry,  he  wished  them  to  come  into 
office  with  himself,  that  the  country  should  face  the  foreign  - 
foe  with  something  like  una- 
nimity.  But  to  Fox,  George  III, 
who    had    recently    recovered 
from  one  of  the  attacks  of  in- 
sanity that  haunted  him  always, 
was  hostile,  and  Fox  generous- 
ly consented  to  be  left  out  of 
the  new  ministry.    Pitt  made  a 
coalition  with  Bassia,  Austria, 
and   Sweden    against    France, 
and    Britain  again  did   great 
things  on  the  sea.     Nelson  at- 
N*POLK>»  BoNAP*iiT«  tacked  the  French  and  Span- 

(1769-1821).  .^j^  g^^^^  ^g  ^^^   Trafalgar, 

near  Gibraltar,  on  October  21, 1805,  and  destroyed  them 
both,  but,  though  the  victory  made  British  supremacy 
upon  the  sea  final,  in  England  there  was  as  much  sorrow 
as  joy,  for  Nelson  fell  at  Trafalgar.  Without  a  fleet 
Napoleon  despaired  of  invading  England;  he  withdrew 
hia  army  from  Boulogne,  and  with  marvellous  rapidity 
won  compensation  for  the  failure  of  his  naval  forces 
by  new  victories  on  land.  On  December  2  he  met  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  emperors  on  the  field  of  Auster- 
litz,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  soon  forced  Austria 
to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Presburg,  recognising  him  as  King 
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of  Italy,  makJDg  him  snpreme  in  GermaD;  and  bringing 
to  an  end  th«  now  worn-out  figment  of  th«  Holy  Roman 
Empire. 

Ansterlitz  killed  Pitt.  He  was  ailing  and  had  gone  to 
Bath  for  a  change,  and  the  shock  of  the  fatal  news  drove 
hia  gont  to  some  vital  organ.  He  travelled 
TiM  d«4tk  rf  wearily  to  London  with  the  heavy  borden  upon 
his  mind  of  having  failed  to  check  the  con- 
quering Hway  of  Kapoleon  in  Europe.  As  be  entered  his 
villa  at  Putney  his  eye  rested  npon  a  map  of  Europe. 
"  Roll  op  that  map,"  he  said,  "  it  will  not  be  wanted  these 
ten  years."  On  January  33, 1806,  he  died,  with  a  lament 
for  his  country  upon  his  lips.  To  many  it  seemed  as 
if  Pitt's  whole  career  was  a  deplorable  failure.  No  doubt 
under  him  domestic  reform  in  any  large  sense  stood  still, 
and  on  this  ground  Fox  refused  to  support  a  motion  in 
Parliament  declaring  the  dead  leader  an  "  excellent  states- 
man." Yet  the  purity  of  Pitt's  conduct,  the  higher  tone 
which  he  gave  to  English  public  life,  his  strength  and 
courage  in  an  era  of  unparalleled  danger,  all  mark  him  as 
a  really  great  force  in  the  history  of  his  country. 

When  Pitt  was  gone  George  III  accepted  the  inevita- 
ble and  consented  that  Fox  should  hold  office.  In  Shcl- 
BriuisMida*  ''""'s's  "Ministry  of  All  the  Talents  "Fox 
OontiMnttl  took  charge  of  foreign  affairs.  He  had  long 
"J***^'  protested  against  the  war,  but  soon  he,  like 

Pitt,  saw  that  it  must  go  on.  Xapoleon  crushed  Prussia 
at  Jena  and  Auerstadt  in  October,  1806,  and  then  an- 
nounced what  he  thought  the  master-stroke  of  his  policy. 
From  his  enemy's  capital  he  issued  in  November,  1806, 
the  Berlin  Decree,  which  forbade  not  only  France  and 
her  allies,  but  also  neutral  powers,  to  trade  with  Britain, 
declared  all  her  ports  in  a  Btate  of  blockade  and  that  her 
ships  must  not  enter  continental  harbours.  Withont  a  war- 
ship that  dared  venture  from  port  it  was  arrogant  folly  to 
make  such  a  declaration.  Britain  retaliated  with  the  Orders 
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in  ConDcil  of  1807,  which  declared  that  she  would  seize 
the  Teasels  of  any  aatioa  that  attempted  to  enter  the  porta 
of  France  and  her  allies  without  first  touching  at  a  BriU 
ish  port.  Napoleon  answered  in  the  Milan  Decree  that  he 
in  turn  would  seize  vessels  which  obeyed  the  British  man- 
date. He  made  at  Tilsit,  in  1807,  a  treaty  with  the  yoang 
Czar  Alexander  I,  which  included  Russia  in  what  was 
called  the  "  Continental  System  "  for  destroying  British 
trade.  The  attempt  to  ruin  Britain  by  this  system  failed. 
Her  command  of  the  sea  enabled  her  to  replenish  her  own 
markets  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  starve  those  of  continental  states,  which  coutd  hardly 
send  a  ship  from  port,  and  were  dependent  upon  Britain 
for  such  commodities  as  tea,  coffee,  and  other  necessaries. 
In  1807,  lest  the  Danish  fieot  should  fall  into  Napoleon's 
hands  and  give  him  sorely  needed  ships,  Britain  bombard- 
ed Copenhagen  and  seized  the  ships  of  that  neutral  power. 
Her  trade  grew  and  she  was  prosperous,  while  the  Bussian 
landowners  were  being  ruined  for  want  of  a  market,  and 
the  people  of  France  and  Italy  were  forced  to  pay  high 
prices  owing  to  the  failure  of  supplies  through  the  block- 
ade of  their  ports.  Such  was  Britain's  commercial  suprem- 
acy that  even  the  soldiers  who  fought  under  Napoleon 
are  said  to  hare  worn  uniforms  of  British  cloth. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  successive  English  minis- 
tries  that  carried  on  the  struggle.  Pitt's  great  rival,  Fox, 
died  in  oflQcc  in  1806,  and  him  Shelburne'e 
of  PittT'"'""  ministry  did  not  long  outlive ;  when  they  pro- 
posed to  permit  Koman  Catholic  officers  to 
serve  in  the  array  and  navy,  that  sturdy  Protestant, 
George  III,  dismisseci  them  angrily,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
country  brought  into  Parliament  a  strong  Tory  and  anti- 
Catholic  majority.  The  Duke  of  Portland,  who  took  office 
in  1807,  was  followed  as  Prime  Minister  by  Mr.  Perceval 
in  1800,  and  when  in  1813  Perceval  was  assassinated  by 
Bcllingham,  a  lunatic,  the  Earl   of  Liverpool  began  a 
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teoare  of  the  office  of  Prime  Mioister  that  lasted  for  fif- 
teen years.  These  three  leaders  were  respectable  medioc- 
rities. The  policy  of  war  was  iaeTitable,  and  all  that  the 
oatioD  cottld  do  was  to  give  it  efficient  eapport. 

When  in  1808  Spain  began  the  first  successful  revolt 
against  Napoleon,  Britain  aided  her,  and  this  Peninsular 
ThaPailBnUr   ^^^  ^eyealed  to  Europe  the  military  genius 
VMkBdtbeUl  of  Sir  Arthnr  Wellesley,  better  known  as  the 
ofStpolMi,       j)„]jg  p(  Wellington.     Spain  lacked  leaders, 
discipline,  and  equipment 
for  organized  war ;  she  was 
rotten  at  the  top,  but  her 
peasantry  had  courage  and 
carried  on  a  guerrilla  war- 
fare with  resource.     The 
French  fought   with   des- 
perate  tenacity ;    in    the 
eariy  part  of  the  war  Na- 
poleon himself  command- 
ed in  Spain  an  army  of 
350,000  men,  and  in  Soult 
and  Massena  had  worthy 
successors.    Again  it  was 
the  command  of  the  sea 
that    gave     Britain    her 
advantage.    When  pressed 
by  the  French,  Wellington  sbat  himself  up  between  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras  and  the  sea,  across  which  he  could 
always  command  supplies.    Slowly  the  French  were  forced 
back  out  of  Spain.   Wellington  won  notable  victories  at  Vi- 
miero  (1808),  Oporto  and  Talavora  (1809),  and  Salamanca 
(1812).    He  carried  the  fortresses  of  Ciudad  Bodrigo  and 
Badajos  by  storm,  and  after  the  victory  of  Vittoria  on 
June  21,  1813,  was  able  to  invade  French  soil.     At  the 
same  time,  after  Napoleon's  disastrous  Russian  expedition, 
in  which  he  lost  300,000  men,  the  allies  were  closing  in 
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on  France  from  the  north.  Finally  his  ovn  Senate  de- 
clared against  him ;  the  triumphant  allies  occapied  Paris, 
and  in  1814  sent  the  fallen  conqneror  to  eat  his  heart  ont 
in  the  petty  sovereignt;  of  the  little  island  of  Elba. 

The  long  struggle  vas  chiefly  one  hetveen  Britain  and 
\apoleoD  for  world-wide  supremacy,  and  both  had  treated 
BriuU'i  Wm  '"''*  high-handed  arrogance  the  young  repnb- 
wtth  tk«  DiJul  lie  of  the  United  States.  She  was  the  only  im- 
*"*"•■  portant  neutral  trading  power,  and  Napoleon's 

ContineDtal  System  and  the  British  Orders  in  Goancil 
made  commerce  with  Europe  for  her  almost  impossible. 
But  in  America,  Great  Britain,  not  France,  aroased  the 
chief  anger,  since  Great  Britain  alone  was  strong  enough 
on  the  sea  to  check  American  commerce.  She  stopped 
and  searched  American  ships,  seized  the  sailors  of  British 
birth  found  upon  them,  and  ruined  American  trade  with 
European  ports.  'Sometimes  the  British  seizures  inTolred 
bloodshed,  and  in  the  United  States  a  powerful  party  be- 
gan to  clamour  for  war,  with  the  practical  aim  of  aveng- 
ing their  injuries  by  driving  the  British  from  Canada  and 
securing  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  continent. 
Though  Britain  cancelled  the  obnoxious  Orders  in  Conn- 
cil,  the  American  Congress  declared  war  on  June  18, 1812. 
The  struggle  which  followed  is  important  chiefly  for  its 
effect  upon  the  national  spirit  on  both  sides.  The  Amer- 
icans invaded  Canada  unsuccessfully ;  the  English  burned 
the  public  buildings  at  Washington,  but  met  later  with  a 
terrible  reverse  at  Sew  Orleans ;  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
fighting  upon  the  ecu;  but  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  Decem- 
ber 24,  1814,  gave  theoretically  no  gain  to  either  side. 
The  war  appeared  fruitless,  yet  on  the  one  hand  it  taught 
Groat  Britain  respect  for  the  young  republic,  and  on  the 
other  confirmed  the  British  possession  of  Canada. 

After  Napoleon's  full  the  chief  European  powers  united 
in  holding  a  congress  for  reorganizntion  at  Vienna,  but 
the  delegates  were  startled  by  tlie  flight  of  Napoleon  from 
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Elba.  Already  the  Bourbons  had  made  both  the  army 
and  the  peasantry  of  France  distrust  them,  and  thete  fol- 
ThB  Eimdrod  lowed  for  Napoleon  the  last  brief  enthueiasm 
Dayi  1^  of  the  Hundred  Days.    Wellington  and  Blu- 

w»tMlo<i,l8lB.  (.jjgj.^  i^  command  of  the  allied  forces,  met 
him  at  Waterloo,  and  there  brought  his  unparalleled  career 
to  a  final  close.  The  fallen  despot  spent  his  remaining 
years  at  St.  Helena,  the  prisoner  of  Britain.  She  came 
out  of  the  long  contest  with  a  new  position  and  almost 

a  new  realm.  If  she  bad  lost  one  empire  by 
^wu^"'     the  American  war,  she  now  acquired  another. 

She  retained  Malta  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
also  many  former  possessions  of  France  and  Holland,  Gape 
Colony  and  Mauritius  in  Africa,  Ceylon  in  India,  Tobago 
and  St.  Lucia  and  part  of  Guiana  in  America.  All  these 
fell  to  her  by  the  Peace  of  Paris  in  1814.  The  secret  of 
this  extension  of  empire  was  Britain's  command  of  the  sea. 
The  Dutch  never  recovered  from  the  ruin  of  their  navy 
at  Gamperdown,  and  their  colonies  were  at  Britain's  mercy. 
Without  a  navy  the  French  could  no  longer  be  a  danger 
in  India,  nor  conld  Spain  hold  her  colonies  in  America, 
which  Boon  became  independent.  Britain  remained  the 
only  great  colonial  power. 

The  French  Revolution  produced  one  great  constitu- 
tional change  in  Britain,  for  it  was  the  cause  of  the  Irish 

Union.  Quiet  had  prevailed  in  Ireland  for 
ar^elind.         more  than  one  hundred  years  after  Jajues  II's 

defeat,  but  it  was  the  quiet  of  exhaustion. 
Most  of  those  who  could  carry  arms  went  into  foreign 
service,  and,  as  Swift  remarked,  the  remnant  of  men  who 
stayed  in  Ireland  was  as  docile  as  women  and  children. 
The  same  hard  law  that  prevailed  in  England  against  Ro- 
man Catholics  was  enforced  in  Ireland.  No  Roman  Cath- 
olic might  own  a  horse  worth  more  than  £5,  or  carry  arms, 
or  buy  land,  or  practise  law  or  medicine,  or  teach  a  school. 
tf  a  member  of  a  Roman  Catholic   landholding  family 
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became  a  Proteataot  all  the  land  reverted  to  him.    Bomaa 
Catholic  bishops  and  priests  were  forbidden  to  exercise 
their  fuDctioDB.    The  aim  of  the  Governmeot  was  to  stamp 
out  that  religion  entirely.     Yet,  in  fact,  instead  bt  de- 
clining, it  grew.     While  a  few 
turned  Protestant  for  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  secured,  by  a  law 
of  human  nature  persecution 
made  the  Boman   Church  at^ 
tractive  and  some  of  the  poorer 
ProteBtantB  joined  it.    But  not 
only  on  religions  grounds  did 
England  oppress  Ireland.    Un- 
der the  narrow  mercantile  theo- 
ries which  prevailed  through- 
out the  seventeenth  and  a  part 
of  the  eighteenth  centuries,  it 
was    thought    that    Ireland's 
Henbt  Gbait*«  (1750-1820).       prosperity  would  injure  Eng- 
land, and  when  Ireland,  a  gra>- 
ing  country,  began  to  build  up  an  export  trade  in  cattle 
which  seemed  to  endanger  the  profits  of  the   English 
farmer,   this    exportation   from    Ireland  was  forbidden. 
Then  the  Irish  turned  to  sheep-growing,  and  began  to 
export  woollen  products ;  but  when  this  trade  was  becom- 
ing important  it  also  was  stopped.     The  changes  threw 
many  out  of  employment,  and  since  Ireland's  commerce 
was  reduced  almost  to  nothing  they  were  forced  either 
to  emigrate  or  to  secure  a  bit  of  land  as  the  sole  means 
of  livelihood.     Every  one  must  have  land,  and  to  get  it 
the  peasant  promised  impossible  rents,  defaulted,  and  was 
thus  at  the  mercy  of  the  landowners. 

The  population  of  Ireland,  now  only  one-seventh,  was 
in  1800  quite  one-half  that  of  England,  but  the  smaller 
island  was  tied  hand  and  foot.  Though  the  Irish  Par- 
liament met  periodically  to  make  laws,  under  Poynings'  act 
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man;  English  statutes  were  binding  aleo  upon  Ireland, 
and  Irish  policy  was  settled  not  at  Dublin,  but  at  London. 
Moreover,  with  Roman  Catholics  rigorously  disfranchised, 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland  represented  the  domi- 
nant Protestant  interest,  not  the  whole  people.    But  with 
,  p        the  American  Revolution  had  come  a  great 
BiBMtudtk*  change.   Then  Henry  Grattan  led  a  movement 
Diltaofisoa    to  give  freedom  to  Ireland, and, almost  to  the 
surprise  of  Irish  patriots,  the  British  Parliament,  influ- 
enced by  the  disasters  in  America,  passed  in  1782  an  act 
establishing  Ireland's  complete  legislative  independence. 
Great  was  the  rejoicing,  but   before  "  Grattan's   Parlia- 
ment "  had  been  well   tested,  the    French    Revolution 
inspired  some  Irish  patriots  with  the  hope  of  establishing 
an  Irish  republic.     They  were  promised  French  help,  and 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  Lord    Edward  FitzGerald,  and 
others  led  in  a  bloody  revolt,  which  broke  out  in  1?98. 
As  the  sea  was  patrolled  by  English 
cruisers,  France  eoald    send  little 
help ;  with  great  cruelty  and  even 
outrage  the  English  crushed  the  re- 
bellion, and  its  effect  was  to  convince 
Pitt  that  an  independent  Parliament 
in  control  of  Irish  affairs  was  a  men- 
ace to  Great  Britain.    He  resolved  to 
bring  about  the  legislative  union  of 
the  two  countries,  and  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land, took  charge  of  the  project.    To        rubbri  Stk«*«t, 
few  did  it  really  appeal.    The  Prot-.  Viocuunt  cabtlehkiqh, 
estants  did  not  like  it,  since  it  would 
destroy  the  supremacy  enjoyed  by 
them  in  the  Irish  Parliament ;  and 
the  plan  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  who, 
even  with  their  disabilities  removed,  could  never  hope  to 
be  supreme  at  London,  as  they  might  well  become  at  Dab- 
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\iu.  But  Castlereagh  BJIenced  opposition  vith  bribes  of 
peerages,  of  offices,  ttiid  even  of  money,  and  by  means 
notoriously  corrupt  the  Irish  Parliument  was  persuaded 
to  vote  its  own  dissolution.  On  January  1,  1801,  the 
union  went  into  eSeut.  Now  Ireland,  in  lieu  of  having 
her  own  Parliament,  sends  one  hundred  and  three  mem- 


bers to  the  House  of  Commons  at  London,  and  twenty- 
eight  peers  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Pitt  had  promised  to 
remove  some  of  the  disabilities  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  Ireland,  but  George  III  would  not  consent,  and  public 
opinion  in  England  supported  him;  since  they  could  not 
redeem  their  promises  both  Pitt  and  Castlereagh  retired 
from  office  for  a  time,  and  the  union  brought  no  im- 
mediate relief  to  Roman  Catholics.  To  the  present  time 
its  terms  have  been  the  subject  of  bitter  controversy,  and 
Irish  patriots  still  hope  to  see  their  Parliament  reestab- 
lished at  Dublin. 

Si-HscART  OP  Dates  ' 

The  French  ReTolnlioa  begran  tn  17Sd,  &nd  War  between 
Brllain  and  France  broke  oat  In  1798  ami  continued  with  slight 
intemiption  to  1815.    The  mutinies  at  Spithead  and  the  Nore  were  in 
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1797.  The  Battle  of  the  Nile  or  of  Abuukir  Bay,  which  ruined  Bo- 
naporu's  Egyiitiaii  plana,  w»B  in  1 39S.  Th«  union  of  Qreat  Brit- 
ain and  Ireland  was  effected  in  IHOO.  Pitt  resigned  in  1801. 
Tke  Treatj  of  Amiens  was  signed  In  180S.  but  war  against  Na- 
poleon broke  out  in  1H03.  Pitt  was  again  Prime  Minister  in  18M. 
Nelson  won  but  was  billed  at  Trafalfsr  in  ISOfi.  Pitt  died  in 
1806,  and  Urenville  and  Fox  united  to  form  a  ministry  pledged  to 
try  to  make  peace.  Thej  failed,  and  Fox  died  in  September,  1806, 
eight  months  after  Pitt.  The  Orders  In  Conncll  prohibiting  trade 
with  France  atid  her  allies  were  iBsned  In  1803,  and  the  !)lare 
Trade  was  also  abolished  In  1S07.  The  revolt  of  Spain  againat 
Napoleon  with  the  retiultant  Penlnsnlar  War  b^an  In  1808. 
War  broke  ont  with  the  United  SUtes  In  1812.  Napoleon, 
driven  out  of  both  Russia  and  Spain,  was  sent  to  Elba  in  1814,  but 
returned  to  France  in  181B,  to  be  finally  defeated  at  Waterloo  on 
Jnae  18, 18U. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 
The  Kodem  Er» 
(1815-190S— 88  re»rs> 

George     111  born  1738;  succeeded  1760;  died  1820. 

Geoige     IV    "     1762;         "         1820;     "    1830. 

William  IV    "     1765;         "         1830;     "    1837. 

Victoria  "     1819;         "         1837;     "    1901. 

Edward  VII  "  1841;  "  IWl.  >>-  '  .  ■■  , 
[In  1815  the  CoDgress  of  Vienna  went  as  far  as  it  could  in  undoing 
the  work  of  the  revolutionarj  er«,  and  the  rulers  of  Russia,  Prussia, 
and  Austria  soon  formed  what  is  known  as  the  H0I7  Alliance.  Its 
apparent  aim  was  to  unite  the  people  of  Europe  in  bonds  of  Christian 
brotherhood,  but,  directed  by  Prince  Mettemich,  the  Austrian  minis' 
ter,  it  was  used  mainlj  to  check  liberal  government.  In  1823  the 
limits  of  European  inSuence  in  America  were  defined  when  President 
Monroe  of  the  United  States,  supported  by  Great  Britain,  asGeri,ed  the 
well-known  "  Monroe  Doctrine  "  that  the  United  States  would  oppose 
any  further  extension  of  European  sovereignty  in  America.  Greece 
revolted  from  Turkey  in  1821,  and  after  eight  years  won  her  freedom. 
In  1830  Poland  tried  to  throw  oft  the  yoke  of  Russia,  but  was  erushed. 
France  proved  to  be  still  the  storm  centre  of  Europe.  In  1830  she 
drove  out  the  Bourbons  and  set  up  the  liberal  monarchy  of  Ifouis 
Philippe ;  in  1848  she  overthrew  this  monarchy,  and  tjonis  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  became  the  President  of  a  French  Republic,  which,  in 
1652,  he  Iraiisformed  into  an  empire  with  himself  as  hereditary  Em- 
peror. The  year  1848  saw  all  over  Europe  outbreaks  in  sympathy  with 
that  in  France,  and  m  favour  of  popular  government  (Eoesuth  in  Hun- 
gary, Maziini  and  Garibaldi  in  Italy,  etc.).  Most  of  them  were  for  the 
moment  unsuccessful,  but  the  risings  showed  the  strength  of  liberal 
opinion,  and  from  that  time  there  has  been  an  ever-widening  exten- 
sion of  constitutional  rule  in  Italy,  Germany,  Austria,  and  other 
European  states.  A  great  exhibition  of  the  triumphs  of  the  arts  and 
IS  held  at  London  in  1851,  and  was  thought  to  mark  a 
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flnal  era  of  peace.  But  soon  Russia's  challenge  to  Europe  in  the 
Crimean  War,  which  lasted  from  1854  to  1856,  gave  the  signal  (or  a 
renewal  of  bloodshed  that  made  the  lust  hull  or  the  nincteeiilh  (;en- 
tury  a  sauguiitary  era.  The  Itidian  tnulioy  began  i[i  IHQT.  In  1959 
France  and  Sardinia  attacked  Austria  and  tried  to  drive  her  out  o{ 
Italy.  Fn>m  1861  to  1865  the  Southern  cnntvderation  curried  on  its 
war  in  assertion  of  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  American  Union ; 
Prussia  and  Austria  warred  on  Denmark  in  1864,  and  on  each  other  in 
1866;  theFranco-Qerman  War  broke  out  in  1870;  Russia  was  again  at 
war  with  Turkey  in  1876,  and  the  United  States  wjth  Spain  in  1898, 
while  between  1880  and  1902  Britain  carried  on  minor  wars  in  Egypt, 
the  Soudan,  South  Africa,  until  the  last  great  war  with  the  Boer 
republics,  which  broke  out  in  1899.  In  (his  era  of  war  remarkable 
political  consolidation  took  place.  Prance's  war  wilb  Germany  not 
only  made  her  once  more  a  republic,  but  also  brought  the  Oerinon 
Empire  into  l>eing  in  1871  as  a  great  federal  state.  The  Kingdom  of 
Italy,  a  union  of  formerly  separate  states,  was  completed  in  1870,  the 
British  territories  in  North  America  united  in  1867  to  make  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  while  In  1901  the  Australian  colonics  formed  the 
federal  Commonwealth  of  Australia.] 

Trying  though  the  ordeal  was,  the  Napoleonic  Btrng- 
gle  purified  Britain's  patriotism,  and  in  the  end  left  her 
far  from  the  terrible  exhaustion  of  Continental  Europe ; 
her  exports,  only  £27,000,000  in  1792,  had  expanded  to 
£58,000,000  in  1815,  and  the  national  revenue  showed  sur- 
prising buoyancy.  Yet  distresB  followed  the 
nMnMaAra  ^^r.  The  debt  had  increased  enormously. 
Peace  threw  out  of  employment  thousands  of 
sailors,  soldiers,  and  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  military  stores.  Of  644  ships  in  the  navy  no  less 
than  530  were  put  out  of  commisBton.  At  the  same  time 
the  increased  use  of  machinery  disturbed  the  occupation 
of  many  hand-workers,  and  deprived  them  of  their  accus- 
tomed liveliliood.  There  were  riots  and  violence,  A  half- 
crazy  lad,  William  Ludd,  destroyed  a  machine  in  a  fit  of 
passion,  and  certain  of  the  artii^an  class  banded  them- 
selves together  aa  "  Luddites,"  and  caused  great  trouble 
to  the  authorities  by  their  mania  for  breaking  machinery. 
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Bat  snch  fanaticism  only  injurod  their  cause,  and  did  not 
reach  the  source  of  the  evils  from  which  the  oatioD  suf- 
fered ;  William  Cobbett,  the  moat  influential  newspaper 
writer  of  his  time,  told  the  people  in  terse  English 
through  his  widely  circulated  Political  Register,  that  the 
breaking  of  machines  could  do  no  good ;  what  was  neces- 
sary was  to  get  a  reformed  Parliament  and  a  reforming 
government. 

Long  had  endured  the  scandal  of  so-called  boroughs, 
with  two  or  three  voters,  sending  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment, while  populous  centres  were  without 
jJ^J^**  representation.  Political  power  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  a  very  small  number  of  electors. 
It  is  almost  incredible,  but  it  is  true,  that  in  all  Scotland 
there  were  less  than  five  thousand ;  the  great  city  of 
Edinburgh  had  but  thirty-three  voters,  and  London's  vast 
population  bad  fewer  than  many  a  sparsely  settled  coun- 
ty. The  notorious  Wilkes  had  attacked  these  evils ;  the 
younger  Pitt  three  times  introduced  bills  to  end  them; 
and  ft  little  before  the  French  revolutionary  era  the  "  So- 
ciety of  Friends  of  the  People  "  was  organized  to  effect 
reform.  But  the  vested  interests  in  the  pocket  boroughs 
were  strong  enough  to  prevent  change,  and,  in  face  of 
the  demand  for  reform  when  peace  was  restored  in  1815, 
the  Government  acted  very  arbitrarily.  Lords  Sidmoath 
and  Castlereagh,  men  of  high  character  but  narrow  vi- 
sion, made  themselves  the  special  advocates  of  repressive 
measures,  and,  believing  apparently  that  England  was  on 
the  verge  of  revolution,  induced  Parliament  in  I8I7  to 
suspend  the  Babeas  Corpus  Act.  On  the  other  liand,  in 
1819,  a  great  meeting  at  Birmingham,  which  still  had  no 
representation  in  Parliament,  took  the  strong  step  of 
electing  two  members  to  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
ministry  threw  one  of  them,  Sir  C.  Wolseley,  into  prison, 
and  in  the  same  year,  when  an  immeDse  gathering  at  Man* 
cheater  also  demanded  radical  reform,  the  Government, 
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Id  a  panic,  tried  to  arrest  the  leaders,  and  in  the  disturb- 
ance that  followed  the  soldier;  killed  haU  a  dozen  peo- 
ple and  vounded  many  others.  At  once  to  avenge  these 
"  Mancheater  Martyrs  "  became  the  rallying  cry  of  reform, 
and  Sidmouth  and  Castlereagh  met  it  by  passing  through 
Parliament  in  1819  the  repressive  measures  known  as 
"  The  Six  Acts,"  which  placed  severe  restriction  upon  the 
press,  upon  outdoor  meetings,  and  upon  keeping  and 
using  arms. 

George  III  died  in  1830.     In  spite  of  arbitrary  conduct 
his  personal  character  always  commanded  respect,  but  no 

one   could  feel   this  for  his  profligate  and 
rfaS^""    heartless  successor,  George  IV,  who  had  been 

Prince  Regent  since  1810,  owing  to  the  king's 
insanity.  George  IV  was 
always  unpopular,  and  was 
despised  even  by  so  ardent 
a  supporter  of  the  throne 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
When  he  became  king,  the 
Government's  fears  of  vio- 
lence seemed  to  be  justified 
by  the  Cato  Street  conspir- 
acy —  a  plot  to  kill  Sid- 
mouth and  Castlereagh  and 
other  ministers,  aod  over- 
turn the  Government.  But 
the  age  for  such  plots  bad 
really  long  since  passed  away. 

The  absurd  scheme  was  discovered,  and  Thistlewood,  its 
leader,  and  four  others,  suffered  death.  Before  the  year 
ended,  the  chief  dangers,  which  the  close  of  the  war  re- 
vealed, were  already  past.  Many  of  those  out  of  employ- 
ment had  emigrated,  and  some  of  the  unemployed  naval 
officers,  like  Lord  Cochrane,  had  entered  the  eervice  of 
foreign  states.     Industry  settled  down  to  normal  ,condi- 
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tions,  and  the  forces  of  reform  organized  themselTea  to 
eftect  the  great  changes  nov  imminent. 

The  Tory  tenure  of  ofSce  was  not  disturbed  by  the 
BUcceBBioD  of  George  IV.    Unseemly  proceedings  of  the 

king  against  his  queen,  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
T«rtii»r*        wick,  agitated  the  first  year  of  the  new  reign. 

She  was  accused  of  immoral  conduct,  but 
she  was  popular  with  the  nation  as  against  her  depraved 
husband ;  nothing  was  proved  against  her,  and  ultimately 
the  case  was  allowed  to  drop.  Lord  Sidmouth  retired  in 
1823,  and  in  the  same  year,  with  a  mind  unhinged  by 
overwork,  Castlereagh,  who  had  become  Lord  London- 
derry, committed  suicide.  Two  of  the  friends  of  reaction 
thus  disappeared  from  the  political  field.  The  Catholics 
were  clamouring  for  political  relief,  the  unenfranchised 
masses  for  a  reform  bill  that  should  give  them  a  voice  in 
the  nation's  councils,  and  both  demands  grew  steadily 
in  favour.  The  Tory  Lord  Liverpool,  a  man  of  blame- 
]eea  character  and  of  considerable  executive  ability,  but 
by  no  means  a  great  statesman,  had  remained  Prime  Min- 
ister for  the  long  period  since  1812,  but  when,  owing  to 
ill-health,  he  retired  in  1837,  it  was  apparent  how  weak 
the  Tory  party  had  really  become.  George  IV  called  upon 
George  Canning,  the  foremost  orator  on  the  Tory  side,  to 
form  a  tninistry.  But  because  Canning  was  tainted  with 
the  heresy  of  desiring  relief  for  the  Catholics,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  other  Tory  leaders, 
would  not  support  him,  and  he  had  to  look  to  the  Whigs 
for  help.  Perhaps  Canning  would  have  led  the  more  lib- 
eral wing  of  the  Tory  party  into  new  paths,  as  Peel  did 
later,  but  he  was  Prime  Minister  only  from  April  to 
August,  1827,  when  bis  brilliant  career  was  cat  short  by 
death.  Lord  Goderich,  a  weak  man,  ill  fitted  to  grapple 
with  the  stormy  demands  for  reform,  succeeded  him,  but 
Goderich  could  rely  upon  neither  the  Tories  nor  the 
Whigs.    He  retired  in  January,  1828,  and  then  George  IV 
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gave  the  Tories  once  more  a  obaDoe  to  role  the  couQtiy 
by  calling  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  form  a  miniBtry. 
The  hero  of  the  Peninsular  War  aad  the  conqueror  of 
Napoleon  proved  less  great  as  a  Btatesm&n  than  as  s  warrior. 
„  V  „  .. ,  H®  ^'^  thoroughly  honest,  straightforward, 
and  manly,  but,  perhaps  owing  to  the  long 
habit  of  military  command,  he  bad  come  to  think  that  the 
upper  classes  possessed  the  inherent  right  to  rule  the  state, 
and  tbat  it  was  the  duty  of  the  massea  to  obey.  Canning 
and  Goderich  had  made  concessions  to  the  Whigs,  but  at 
first  Wellington  would  not  hear  of  compromise.  Yet  even 
he  was  forced  to  heed  the  cry  for  relief  to  the  Catholics. 
Under  George  III  they  had  demanded  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship,  but  tbat  vehement  Protestant  would  not  listen 
to  their  appeal,  and  because  all  ofBcera  must  take  the  oath 
against  transnbstantiation,  until  the  very  close  of  his  reign 
no  Roman  Catholic  officer  could  legally  serve  in  the  army 
or  navy.  At  length,  in  1817,  the  Military  and  Xaval  Offi- 
cers' Bill  removed  this  test,  aud  then  Britain  could  avail 
herself  in  both  services  of  the  courage  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic leaders.  But  the  political  disabilities  still  remained, 
and  they  robbed  of  all  share  in  political  life  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  Whig  party  took  up  the 
cause  of  justice  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  became  so 
strong  that  in  I8S5  the  House  of  Commons  passed  a  Cath- 
olic Emancipation  Bill.  But  the  Lords  threw  it  out.  The 
intolerant  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  of  the  reign  of 
Charles  II,  which  placed  oppressive  burdens  upon  Protes- 
tant non-conformists,  were  still  in  force,  and  even  their 
repeal  the  Tories  bitterly  opposed.  Though  in  1828  the 
Whigs,  led  by  Lord  John  KubscU,  forced  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington to  repeal  these  acta,  the  main  question  of  complete 
freedom  for  Roman  Catholics  was  still  unsolved.  In  that 
year  Daniel  O'Connoll,  a  Roman  Catholic,  offered  himself 
in  the  Irish  constituency  of  Clare  as  a  candidate  for  the 
House  of  Commons.     He  fought   the   powerful  landed 
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interest  of  the  Beresf  orde,  and  was  elected  by  an  overwhelin- 
ing  majority.  But  the  law  would  not  permit  bim  to  take 
his  seat.  There  was  a  furious  agitation,  and  Ireland 
seemed  ready  to  revolt,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  had  the  soldier's  quality  of  knowing  when  be  must 
retire  from  an  untenable  position,  yielded,  and  in  spite  of 
Qeorge  IV's  opposition,  and  of  considerable  Protestant 
clamour,  passed  in  1829  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill.  Alt 
political  offlces,  except  the  throne,  the  Lord  Chancellor- 
ship, and  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  were  hence- 
forth open  to  Roman  Catholics,  and  their  other  dUabili- 
ties  were  entirely  removed. 

George  IV  died  in  1830,  and  the  Whigs  welcomed  bis 
brother  and  successor,  the  bluff  and  honest  William  IV, 
because,  unlike  George,  he  seemed  friendly 
rfW^JnT  ^  reform.  Although  the  demand  for  it  had 
now  become  too  insistent  to  be  checked,  the 
Prime  Minister,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  would  not  yield. 
He  declared  that  nothing  better  than  the  existing  system 
could  he  devised ;  that  the  upper  classes,  as  the  chief 
holders  of  property,  should  control  the  state ;  and  that  a 
reform  bill  meant  an  attack  upon  property  itself,  and 
would  probably  be  followed  by  confiscation.  Such  on- 
compromising  Toryism  alarmed  the  country.  There  was 
an  election  in  the  summer  of  1H30,  and  Wellington  was 
defeated  and  forced  to  retire  from  office. 

After  a  further  stormy  contest  Earl  Grey,  the  Whig 
leader,  who  followed  Wellington  as  Prime  Minister,  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  the  desired  reform.  In 
BUlof  1833.  March,  1831,  Lord  John  Russell,  a  member  ol 
the  Whig  government,  introduced  the  Reform 
Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  in  the  House  of 
Commons  its  second  reading  passed  by  only  one  vote  and 
the  House  of  Lords  was  resolutely  hostile.  Lord  Grey 
appealed  to  the  country,  but,  though  an  exciting  election 
gave  bim  a  great  majority,  the  Lords  still  rejected  the 
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Bill;  tbe  king  turned  against  it,  and  finally  Lord  Grey 
resigned.  Then  was  aeea  how  much  in  earnest  was  the 
nation.  Riots  broke  out.  Bristol  was  for  days  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob ;  many  baildings  were  burned,  there  was 
a  run  on  the  bank,  and  popular  anger  against  the  privi* 
leged  classes  was  bitter.  Since  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
could  not  form  a  ministry,  the  king  at  last  was  obliged  to 
restore  Lord  Grey  and  to  agree  to  create,  if  necessary, 
enough  new  peers  to  force  the  bill  through  the  House  of 
Lords.  This  threat  sufficed,  and  when  the  Commons 
passed  the  bill  again  in  1832,  Wellington  showed  in  the 
Lords  his  capacity  for  retreat,  the  Tory  peers  refrained 
from  voting,  and  the  hill  became  law. 

The  Reform  Bill  of  1833  caused  something  like  revo- 
lution in  English  political  life.  One  hundred  and  forty- 
three  old  seats  were  abolished,  and  proper 
EsfarMBiD.  representation  was  at  length  given  to  Leeds, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  London,  and  other 
populous  contrtjs.  Formerly  there  had  been  but  one  poll- 
ing-booth for  each  constituency;  elections  lasted  forty 
days,  and  often  were  accompanied  by  riot  and  disorder. 
But  now  the  election  was  to  be  completed  within  two 
days,  and  voting  places  were  to  be  more  numerous.  Above 
all,  though  the  rural  qualiiication  was  still  high,  the  fran- 
chise was  extended  so  that  those  in  towns  who  paid  a  rental 
of  £10  might  vote.  The  bill  gave  political  power  not  to 
the  working  man,  but  to  the  small  farmer  in  the  coun- 
try and  the  small  shopkeeper  in  the  towns.  This  reform 
of  1832  sufficed  for  a  time,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
still  unenfranchised  multitude  should  demand  the  right 
to  vote,  and  before  the  century  closed  two  further  reform 
bills  were  passed,  giving  in  the  end  political  power  to  the 
labouring  classes. 

But  these  later  changes  were  still  remote  when  the 
first  reformed  Parliament  met  in  January,  1833.  The 
Prime  Minister,  Earl  Grey,  was  a  type  of  the  old  Whig 
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noblerasQ,  honest  and  high-miaded,  but  coldly  critical  of 
democracy,  and  with  an  approach  to  bcotd  for  popular 
ebullitiona ;  even  Whig  politi- 
cal leadership  still  inhered  in 
the  titled  classes.  But  the 
new  baBJB  of  political  life  was 
justified  by  the  great  meas- 
ures which  eooD  became  law. 
Slavery  was  al- 
iUtmj,i833,  ™ost  the  first  of 
the  evils  attacked. 
The  slave  trade,  with  its  horri- 
ble seizure  of  negroes  in  Afri- 
ca, had  been  abolished  in  1807; 

slavery  itself  had  long  disap-  *'"*"  nVms)*'"' 

peared  from  the  British  Isles, 

but  it  still  flourished  in  the  British  colonies.     The  mantle 
of  Wilberforce,  the  friend  of  the  slave,  fell,  on  his  retire- 
ment in  1825,  to  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  and  the  Par- 
liament of   1833  ended   a  long 
struggle   by   abolishing   slavery 
in  all  British  dominions.    The 
nation   granted    £30,000,000  in 
compensation   to  slave  -  owners. 
There  still  existedareal, though 
not  a  nominal,  slavery  in   the 
British  Isles  themselves.     Chil- 
dren were  forced  by  their  parents 
or  employers  to  work  in  facto- 
ries from  a  very  early  age  and  for 
long  hours.     Visiting  the  hospi- 
tals of  Lanciishirc,  Lord  Ashley, 
^"^'^'mw  I'-lvr"""        afterward  the   seventh  Earl   of 
Shaftesbury,    found    many   pa- 
tients with  crooked  and  distorted  bodies  who  had  been 
crippled  and  mutilated  by  unwholesome  work  when  they 
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were  children.  Ab  a  resnlt  of  Lord  Ashley's  appeal,  the 
Factory  Act  was  passed  in  1833.  Though  it  fell  far  short 
of  irhat  he  desired,  henceforth  no  child  under 
V"^'u^  nine  years  of  age  might  be  employed  in  fac- 
tories ;  children  under  thirteen  might  not  be 
employed  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day,  nor  those  be- 
tween thirteen  and  eighteen  for  more  than  twelve.  These 
conditions,  still  hard,  were  the  best  that  Lord  Ashley  could 
secure  in  1833,  but  in  1847  a  new  factory  bill  prohibited 
the  employment  of  women,  and  of  children  under  eighteen, 
in  factories  for  more  than  ten  hours  a  day. 

Another  great  reform  was  that  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
1834.  At  'the  end  of  the  previous  century,  in  s  time  of 
p^j^  acute  distress  caused   by  the  great  French 

iiBndiMiit,  war,  an  act  for  relieving  the  poor  had  been 
188*.  passed  by  which   even   able-bodied  men   in 

work  were  entitled  to  charity  on  a  fixed  scale,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  household.  The 
privilege,  intended  to  give  relief  in  a  time  of  pressing 
need,  was  soon  grossly  abused,  and  the  tax  levied  under 
the  Poor  Law  became  at  length  enormous;  a  property 
that  in  1801  paid  £11  for  poor-rates,  was  forced  by  1832  to 
pay  £367,  and  at  that  time  the  annual  levy  for  poor  relief 
reached  the  immense  total  of  il8,600,000.  Yet  the  poor 
were  really  injured  by  the  system.  A  man  who  refused 
to  work  could  demand  aid  for  himself  and  family,  and 
was  even  better  off  than  a  steady  workman  trying  to  live 
by  his  own  industry.  Amid  such  conditions  self-respect 
and  thrift  were  at  a  discount,  and  change  was  necessary. 
The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1834  was  sweeping  in 
character.  It  confined  to  the  destitute  any  help  given  ; 
those  aided  were  obliged  to  live  In  workhouses,  and  the 
system  of  doles,  called  outdoor  relief,  to  people  living  in 
their  own  cottages  was  abolished.  A  change  so  drastic 
and  sudden  involved  Buffering,  and  outdoor  relief  was 
restored  in  the  case  of  the  aged  and  on  occasions  of  great 
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necessity,  but  tlie  reform  of  1834  was  effective  in  checking 
a  great  evil. 

By  a  fate  not  unusual  in  politics,  the  statesmen  who 
led  in  winning  the  Reform  Bill  were  not  allowed  long  to 
TbelwglniilDg     r*^**'"  power.     Lord  Grey  refused  to  yield  to 
orviotoriK'*       radical  demands;  some  of  his  colleagues  would 
nlgB-1837.       njjj.  support  his  policy  of  severe  repression  in 
Ireland ;  and  he  retired  in  1834.   Lord  Melbourne  succeed- 
ed to  the  Whig  leadership,  and  by  1835,  though  William 
IV  tried  hard  to  hring  in 
the  Tories,  Melbourne  was 
firmly  in  office.   Two  years 
later,  in  1837,  William  IV 
died.     He  had,   as   "the 
Sailor  King,"  affected  the 
manners  of  a  rough  and 
hearty  seaman,  which  won 
for   him  a  certain  popu- 
larity.    But  his  simplicity 
bordered   upon   vulgarity, 
and  his  want  of  dignity 
and  bursts  of  passion  in 
an  age  making  ever  severer 
demands  upon  its  leaders, 
WiLT.iAM  Laub,  VnrouKT  MELBorKNE     had  tcndcd  to  weakeu  the 
(i7T9-i(*4fl).  prestige    of    the    Crown. 

His  niece  Victoria  suc- 
ceeded him  when  only  eighteen,  and  her  reign  proved  to 
be  the  longest  of  any  British  sovereign.  She  had  been 
carefully  educati-d  for  licr  high  office,  and  took  delight  in 
its  dignity  and  authority.  By  nature  wilful,  imperious, 
impatient,  and  self-reliant,  she  would  hardly  have  ap- 
preciated the  pity  of  Carlyle  when  he  said,  at  the  time  of 
her  coronation :  "Poor  tittle  queen!  she  is  at  an  age  at 
which  a  girl  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  choose  a  bonnet  for 
herself;  yet  a  task  is  laid  upon  her  from  which  aq  arcb- 
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angel  might  ahrink."  She  had  inherited  Whig  principles, 
and  Bhowed  upon  coining  to  the  throne  a  decided  prefer- 
ence for  that  party,  going  even  so  far  aB  to  choose  the 
ladies  of  her  household  excluBively  from  Whig  families. 
The  turn  of  the  Tories  came  when,  in  May,  1839,  the 
WhigB  were  defeated  in  the  Honse  of  Commons,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  the  Tory  leader,  was  called  upon  to  form  a 
goTemment.  He  insieted  that,  lest  there  shonld  be  dan- 
ger of  biassing  the  sovereign's  mind  against  her  ministers, 
the  ladies  holding  high  posts  in  the  qneen's  court  most  be 
in  political  sympathy  with  the  cabinet.  The  qneen  re- 
sented with  impatience  and  temper  the  proposal  to  part 
with  her  personal  attendants  on  political  grounds,  though 
she  had  ctiosen  them  on  that  basis,  and  the  result  of  her 
refusal  to  yield  was  that  Melbourne  and  the  Whigs  stayed 
in  ofiBce  for  two  years  more.  But  the  qoeen  was  wrong. 
"  It  was  entirely  my  own  foolishness,"  she  said  later,  and 
after  1839  the  ladies  about  her  were  not  chosen  from  any 
one  political  party. 

In  time  the  queen  learned  great  tact  and  self-control, 
and  she  devoted  herself  to  the  work  of  government  with 

exemplary'  industry.  She  married  in  1840 
ofViotoriiud  her  cousin.  Prince  Albert  of  Saxe-Coburg- 
thidnUniBg  Gotha.  "She  is  as  full  of  love  aa  Juliet," 
a«  Oram!'         ^'^   ®''"  Robert   Peel ;  and   the  twenty-one 

years  of  hef  married  life  were  very  happy. 
Her  husband  was  a  carefully  educated  and  high-minded 
prince,  but  his  manners  and  bearing  were  German  rather 
than  English,  and  he  was  not  liked  by  the  English  aris- 
tocracy. The  queen  always  felt  that  the  British  people 
were  unjust  to  him,  and,  after  his  lamented  death  in  1861, 
nothing  pleased  her  more  than  evidences  that  he  was  at  last 
appreciated  at  his  real  worth.  While  he  lived  he  looked 
upon  himself  as  the  queen's  permanent  minister,  and  tlie 
policy  of  the  Crown  was  directed,  and  very  wisely  directed, 
by  him.     Without  doubt,  the  fact  that  the  sovereign  wag 
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a  woman  tended  to  weaken  her  political  influence,  and 
Parliatnent  steadily  restricted   the   royal  authority.     It 
took  away  from  the  qneen  the  control  of  the  army ;  and  the 
prerogative  of  mercy  in  the  case  of  condemned  criminalB, 
which  had  hitherto  been  personal  to  the  Bovereign,  was 
now  vested  in  a  minister  of  state.    Prince  Alberi^'s  share 
in   the  work  of   government 
perhaps  in   itself    tended  to 
put  the  qaeen  in  the  back- 
ground, and  after  his  death 
her  lifelong  sorrow  at  his  loss 
made  her  reluctant  to  take 
part  in  great  ceremonies ;  she 
rarely  appeared  at  the  open- 
ing or  closing  of  Parliament, 
and  the  public  mind  grew  ac- 
customed to  the  idea  that  the 
sovereign  played  but  a  small 
VioToaii.  P**^  ^^  political  life.     In  pri- 

vate the  queen  expressed  her 
opinions  with  great  vehemence ;  but  the  sinister  methods 
of  George  III  for  making  the  sovereign's  views  effective 
in  Parliament  had  passed  away,  and  Victoria  exercised 
only  a  slight  influence  upon  public  opinion.  She  wished 
to  see  Lord  Palmerston  defeated,  but  in  face  of  this  he 
was  triumphant  and  always  popular.  She  showed  more 
favour  to  Lord  Beacons&eld  than  to  any  other  minister, 
but  he  was  driven  from  power  at  a  time  when  the  royal 
approval  was  most  marked.  In  the  end,  the  queen 
frankly  accepted  limitations  that  no  previons  sovereign 
would  have  acknowledged.  "  I  am  bound  by  certain 
rules  and  usages,"  she  said  to  Napoleon  III.  "I  have 
no  uncontrolled  power  of  decisioo ;  I  must  adopt  the 
advice  of  a  council  of  ministers."  The  Crown  still 
wielded  great  influence,  but  it  was  personal  and  social 
rather  than  political.     The  queen  loyally  carried  out  the 
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dictates  of  Parliament,  and  made  no  attempt  to  override 
the  settled  principles  of  the  constitution.  During  her 
long  reign  she  accumulated  a  mass  of  political  ezperience 
which  made  her  in  some  respects  wiser  than  any  of  her 
ministers.  In  foreign  affairs  her  influence  and  knowledge 
were  remarkable.  But  her  intellectual  powers  were  not 
great;  and  though  slie  was  always  interested  in  music  and 
painting,  neither  In  these  nor  in  literature  had  she  much 
insight.  Nor  was  her  outlook  upon  the  wider  world  of 
politics  very  enlightened.  She  was  the  mother  of  a  large 
family,  and  the  interests  of  her  numerous  descendants 
constantly  occupied  her  mind  and  influenced  her  opinions. 
Because  herself  related  to  so  many  £uropean  princes,  she 
was  never  in  sympathy  with  popular  movements  which 
threatened  their  anthority.  The  thought  of  a  united 
Italy  did  not  appeal  to  her,  and  when  the  Poles  strove 
to  throw  off  the  Busaian  yoke  her  sympathies  were  with 
the  oppressors.  But  her  personal  character  always  com- 
manded weight  and  respect.  She  was  a  devout  Christian, 
and  in  tone  her  court  was  pure  to  the  point  of  austerity. 
The  bitter  grief  of  her  life  quickened  her  sympathies,  and 
she  excelled  not  only  in  strength,  but  in  the  tenderness 
that  won  deep  affection.  Sorrow  and  suffering  appealed 
to  her  woman's  heart ;  and,  in  turn,  devotion  to  the  queen 
herself  had  a  large  place  in  the  spirit  of  unity  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  British  Empire  that  became  so 
marked  before  the  close  of  her  reign. 

The  Whig  leaders  whom  Victoria's  accession  found  in 
power  belonged,  like  the  Tory  leaders,  with  the  exception 

of  Feel,  to  the  aristocratic  classes.  They  were 
Si  uIpSI*      »pt  to  think  that  with  the  bill  of  1832  reform 

had  gone  far  enough ;  and  they  had  behind 
them  no  popular  enthusiasm.  Melbourne's  retirement, 
prevented  in  1839  by  the  dispute  concerning  the  queen's 
honeehold,  came  in  1841,  when  the  Whigs  were  defeated  in 
a  general  election.    Sir  Robert  Peel  was  Prime  Minister 
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for  the  five  years  from  1841  to  1816.     At  the  end  of  his 
own  career,  Gladstone  said  that  Peel  was  the  greatest  man 
he  ever  knew.     It  was  high  praise  for  one  who  in  his  time 
aroused  keen  enmity.     The  old  Toryism  was  fast  becom- 
ing impossible,  and  two  of  its  ornaments,  Canning  and 
Peel,  illustrated  this  truth.    In  times  of  crisis  great  minds 
follow  principles  rather  than  party;  Canning  broke  with 
the  Tories  on  the  question  of  relief  to  the  Catholics,  and 
now  close  thought  and  study  led  Peel  to  attack  the  Corn 
Laws.     Dnring  the  long  French 
war  British  farmers  had  reaped 
great  profits  through  the  high 
price  of  wheat,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  in  1815,  to  keep  up 
the   price,   an  act    was  passed 
prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign  wheat  until  the   price 
in  Britain  reached  eighty  shil- 
lings a  quarter;  colonial  wheat, 
which  was  unimportant  in  quan- 
tity, might  be  brought  in  when 
BiR  KoBiBT  Pe.;.  (i7S8-i8r«).     t^*    P"ce   reached   only  sixty- 
seven  shilHngs.     In  1832  a  slid- 
ing scale  of  duties  was  adopted.    When  the  price  of  wheat 
was  low  the  duty  was  to  be  high,  that  the  English  land- 
owner might  be  always  free  from  the  conipetition  of  cheap 
wheat.     Radical  reformers  attacked  these  Com  Laws  bit- 
terly, and  of  course  laid  emphasis  upon  the  injustice  to 
the  poor  in  making  wheat  dear  to  benefit  well-to-do  land- 
lords.   But  both  the  Tory  and  Whig  leaders  supported  the 
Corn  Laws,  and  Lord  Melbourne' declared  in  1839  that  free 
trade  in  corn  was  the  wildest  and  maddest  scheme  ever 
imagined.     Richard  Cobden's  clear  and  forcible  reasoning 
enlisted  John  Bright's  great  eloquence  in  the  cause.   These 
leaders  joined  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League  formed  in  1838, 
and  soon  their  influence  was  felt.    Rigid  Whigs  and  Tories 
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still  made  light  of  the  movement,  but  Sir  Bobert  Feel  saw 
that  the  existing  Bystem  must  be  changed.     In  1843  and 
1845  he  lowered  the  duties,  not  yet  on  corn,  but  on  many 
other  commodities,  and  when  there  was  famine  in  Ire- 
land in  1845  he  begged  his  Tory  colleagues  to  relieve 
the  starving  multitudes  by  removing  the  duties  on  corn. 
They  refused,  and  ha  resigned. 
But  it  was  found  that  no  one 
else  could   form  a  ministry ; 
Peel  resumed  office,  and  the 
repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  was 
•  then  certain.     Supported  by 
many  Whigs  under  Lord  John 
Russell,  but   amid    the    exe- 
crations of  hie   former  Tory 
friends.  Peel  carried  through 
in  June,  1846,  the  great  meas- 
ure by  which,  after  February  1, 
1849,  wheat  was  admitted  free 
with  the  exception  of  a  regis-     , 
tration  duty  of  a  shilling  a  rl^bbll  (iT92-m8), 

qnarter;  even   this  duty  was 

abolished  in  1869 ;  it  vras  reimposed  in  1902,  but  so  wedded 
was  the  nation  to  free  trade  that  it  was  again  abolished 
iul903. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  afEected  the  protective 
duties  on  other  commodities.     After  1846  the  principle  of 

free  trade  was  supreme  in  England,  and  by 
•f FiM^ad*.     ^^^^  successive  budgets  had  sweptaway  every 

vestige  of  protection.  The  change  to  free 
trade  opened  British  markets  and  vastly  augmented  Brit- 
ish commerce,  and  the  repeal  of  the  old  restraints  had  the 
indirect,  and  for  the  most  part  unconsidered,  effect  of* 
giving  the  colonies  complete  control  of  their  own  tariffs. 
Britain  no  longer  made  laws  regulating  their  trade,  and 
they  became  more  independent  of  the  mother  country; 
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some  of  them  Boon  levied  dntieB  against  her,  but  the  wider 
liberty  in  the  colonies  removed  all  csuBee  of  discontent 
and  really  strengthened  their  attachment  to  Britain. 

Peel  fell  in  the  moment  of  his  triumph.  In  June, 
1846,  on  the  very  day  that  the  Lords  finally  passed  the 
Lordlolm  Bq>-  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws,  he  was  defeated  in 
HUudlKnd  the  House  of  Commons  on  an  Irish  question 
Pdnwitwi.  jjjj^  resigned ;  never  again,  as  it  proved,  did 
be  hold  office.  Lord  John  Russell  became  bead  of  a  Whig 
ministry  vhich  endured  until  1863.  Lord  John,  though 
honest  and  painstaking,  was  in  person  shy  and  awkward, 
and  not  a  very  inspiring  leader.  His  place  in  the  Whig 
party  was  somewhat  overshadowed  by  his  Foreign  Secre- 
tary and  rival  for  the  leadership,  Lord  Palmerston,'  a  man 

■  The  ase  of  titles  in  Britain  is  otten  puzzling  to  tlie  render.  It 
bIiouIi]  1m  noted  that  the  possessioa  o(  a  title  does  not  involve  mem- 
bersliip  of  the  House  of  Lords;  Lord  Palmerston,  for  instance,  sat  in 
the  House  of  Commoiia.  All  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  toaj  not  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  their  own  peerages,  whose  holders 
possess  titles.  When  the  unions  were  effected  it  was  provided  that 
the  Seoltish  and  the  Irish  peers  should  elect  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  number  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Tiords.  bnt  the  peers  of  Ireland 
Ihough  nut  of  Scotland  are  eligible  for  the  House  of  Commons.  Other 
persons  with  titles  of  nubility  also  sit  in  that  house.  The  eldest  son  of 
a  peer,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  takes  by  courtesy  one  of  the 
secondary  titles  of  his  father ;  the  Marquis  of  Harttngton,  for  instance, 
sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  until  he  flucceeded  his  father  as  Duke 
a(  Devonshire,  Younger  sons  of  members  of  the  higher  nobility  also 
have  the  courtesy  title  of  "T«rd,"  which  is  placed  before  their  Chris- 
tian names.  Lonl  John  Rus,sell  was  the  fon  of  Ihe  Duke  of  Bedford. 
and  in  a  ease  like  his  Ihe  title  of  "  Lord  "  means  little  more  than  tiie 
title  of  "  Mr."  prefiseil  to  other  people's  names ;  he  signed  his  name 
smiply  "  John  Kusselt."  But,  in  time.  Lord  John  was  himself  made  a 
•  peer  of  Ihe  United  Kingdom  as  Earl  Russell.  Then  he  was  known  not 
as  Lord  John  Russell,  but  as  Lord  Russell,  and  henceforth  used  the 
signature  "  Russell"  without  any  prefix.  When  it  is  desired  to  give 
any  one  a  title  higher  than  Baronet,  and  yet  not  to  make  him  ineligi- 
ble for  the  House  of  Commons,  he  is  usually  created  an  Irish  peer. 
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of  commanding  personality,  who  played  a  prominent  part 
in  British  politics  for  more  than  half  a  centnry.     Lord 
John  took  especial  interest  in  domestic  reforms  (it  was  he 
who  introduced  the  great   Reform  Bill  of  1832),  while 
Palmereton   devoted    himself 
mainly  to  foreign  affairs,  and 
his  nickname  of   "the   Fire- 
brand "  indicates  that  he  was 
not   wholly   &   minister  of 
peace.     "  The   Palmerstonian 
style  "  was  famous  in  his  day. 
With  hia  simple,  manly,  and 
straightforward  character,  to 
say  a  thing,  and  to  say  it  in 
unmistakable    terms,  seemed 
the   wisest   policy;   writing 
privately  Vo  a  British  ambas- 
sador about  Egypt,  he  threat- 
ened tliat  Mehemet  Ali "  would 
just  be  chucked  into  the  Nile." 
But  diplomacy,  accustomed  to  studied  phrases,  was  star- 
tled by  Palmerston's  vigour,  and  through  it  he  brought 
the  country  more  than  once  to  the  yerge  of  war.     The 
queen  was  in  constant  alarm  while  he  was  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  but  the  minister,  who  always   stood  np  for  the 
national  dignity,  never  lacked  popular  support. 

Peel's  break  with  the  Tories  long  disarranged  political 
parties,  for  it  was  rarely  certain  to  which  side  of  a  ques- 
tion the  "Peelites"  would  adhere.  The 
Tbs Okartiiti.  breakdown  of  party  traditions  payed  the  way 
for  the  newer  Toryism,  wiiich  preferred  to  be  called  Con- 
servative. It  was  ultimately  organized  on  a  popular  basis 
by  Disraeli,  who  brought  back  most  of  the  Peelites  into 
his  party.  The  Whig  party,  too,  underwent  transforma- 
tion. The  older  Whigs  drew  away  from  the  extremists, 
who  now  agitated  for  the  "  People's  Charter  " — universal 
34 
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avttr&ge,  the  right  of  every  mao  to  vote;  vote  by  hallot, 
to  save  the  voter  from  intimidation ;  annual  Parliaments, 
to  iiiBure  continuous  control  of  the  government  by  the 
people;  the  payment  of  members,  bo  that  poor  men 
could  ait  in  the  House ;  the  abolition  of  a  property  quali- 
fication for  members;  and  equal  electoral  districts,  bo 
that  each  voter  should  have  the  same  voting  power. 
After  the  queen's  accesBion  the  "  ChartistB  "  kept  up  an 
active  agitation  for  more  than  ten  years.  The  Whig  aris- 
tocracy had  little  in  common  with  the  clamorous  artisan 
classes,  and  the  party  split  into  two  sections,  the  more 
conservative  Liberals  and  the  thoroughgoing  Badicals. 
Even  the  old  party  name  has  disappeared  ;  there  are  still 
Tories,  but  no  Whigs.  When  revolution  broke  oat  in 
France  in  1848  the  "Chartists"  arranged  to  present  a 
monster  petition  to  Parliament.  In  alarm  the  Govern- 
ment ordered  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  oiiganize  the 
defence  of  London,  and  170,000  special  constables  were 
sworn  in.  But  the  Chartist  leader,  Feargus  O'Connor, 
drew  back,  and  the  hollownesa  of  the  movement  soon 
became  apparent.  The  people  bad  come  to  understand 
that  not  violence,  but  votes,  would  be  effective ;  that  some 
of  the  proposed  changes  were  not  desirable;  and  that 
reform  was  making  progress.  Chartism  took  in  time  the 
more  sober  form  of  Radicalisnri,  in  which  it  still  plays  a 
part  in  British  political  life. 

For  nearly  forty  years  the  peace  that  followed  the 
fall  of  Napoleon  was  hardly  broken  in  Europe.     Greece, 

indeed,  threw  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  and  in 
U^gJ"*        1827   Britain   joined   France  and  Russia  in 

checking  the  Turks  by  destroying  their  fleet 
at  Navarino.  Britain  engaged  in  minor  contests  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  During  the  first  half  of  the  century 
her  territory  and  infinence  in  India  increased  greatly,  and 
this  was  not  done  without  the  frequent  use  of  military 
force  against  troublesome  Indian  princes.     In  China,  too. 
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from  1639  to  1843,  Britain  wae  at  war  to  enforce  ber 
claims  to  the  right  to  trade,  and  she  had  struggles  with 
native  races  in  both  South  and  West  Africa.  But  such 
contests  did  not  greatly  occupy  the  nation's  thought  or 
resources,  and  a  long  peace  seemed  certain.  In  1851,  for 
a  glaring  indiscretion  in  regard  to  Britain's  relations  with 
France,  Lord  John  Rnssell  dismissed  Lord  Palmeraton 
from  the  Foreign  OfBce,  and  this  so  weakened  the  Whig 
ministry  that  it  fell  in  1853.  Peel  bad  been  killed  in 
1850  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  Wellington  died  in 
1852,  The  Tories  were  not  strong,  and  Kuaaeira  ministry 
was  succeeded  by  a  coalition  of  Whigs  and  Peelites  under 
the  Eurl  of  Aberdeen,  in  whose  cabinet  Rnasell,  Palmer- 
ston,  and  W.  E.  Gladstone,  a  statesman  already  conspicu- 
ous, had  place.  The  ministry  lacked  the  unity  which  a 
great  crisis  demanded,  for  in  1854  Britain  became  involved 
in  a  struggle  with  Russia. 

After  the  fall  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Britain  had  come 
to  see  that  henceforth  her  chief  rival  was  not  France,  but 
TheoiiiMiif  RiiBsia.  That  huge  empire  held  a  great  part 
the  Orimsu  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas, 
Ww,  l864-'58.  j^^^  jj^  {^i^g  design  of  reaching  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  seizure  of  at  least  a  part  of  Turkey;  it 
reached,  moreover,  across  Asia  to  the  Pacific,  and  threat* 
ened  to  spread  southward  so  as  to  menace  India.  Xo  other 
state  touched  British  interests  at -so  many  points,  and 
public  opinion  grew  extremely  sensitive  about  the  designs 
of  Bussia.  In  1853  the  Czar  Xicholas  made  a  proposal 
that  Europe  found  alarming.  Turkey,  he  said  in  effect 
to  the  British  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  is  a  very  sick 
man :  it  is  falling  to  pieces,  and  unless  some  vise  plan  is 
made  there  will  be  a  scramble  for  the  fragments.  But  if 
Britain  and  Russia  act  together  they  are  strong  enough 
to  do  what  they  like.  Let  them  expel  the  Turk  from 
Europe,  let  Britain  take  control  of  Egypt  and  Crete,  mis- 
mauled  by  the  Turk,  and  let  the  European  dominions 
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of    Turkey  become  independent  states  under   Bussian 
protection.     The  bluntly  frank  proposition,  made  by  a 
man  of  obstinate  and  masterful  temper,  was  intended  as  a 
guarantee  of  peace.     The  British  cabinet,  divided  on  the 
question,  allowed  the   matter  to  drift,   until  the   Czar 
thought  that  England  would  acquiesce  in  bis  plan,  and 
went  too  far  to  draw  back ;  while,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  necessary  to  keep  Russia  from  access  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Palmerston  did  all  he  could  to  make  war  inevitable. 
He  prevailed,  and  the  Czar  was  at  last  warned  that  Britain 
wonld    side  with    Turkey  rather 
than  with   Russia.     France,  too, 
had  her  ground  of  quarrel  with 
Russia.     She  was  the  protector  of 
the  rights  of  the  Latin  Church  io 
Palestine,  as  Russia  was  of  thoBe 
of  the  Greek  Church,  and  between 
these  claimants  there  were  acute 
disputes  about  the  control  of  some 
of  the  holy  places.     In  1852  the 
Sultan  had   made  a  compromise 
which  pleased  neither  side.    More* 
Napolkon  III  (isos-isra).    over,  Kapoleon  III  was  anzions  to 
play  a  great  part  in  Europe,  and 
when  the  Czar's  plan  to  destroy  European  Turkey  became 
known,  he  was  eager  that  France  and  England  should 
draw  together  to  oppose  it,  and  Austria  half  promised  to 
join  them.     The  Czar  demanded  that  the  Sultan  should 
recognise  hie  alleged  right  under  treaty  to  be  the  pro- 
tector of  all  the  Christian  Hubjects  under  the  Turk,  and 
when,  by  the  advice  of  the  British  ambassador  to  Tnrkey, 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redciiffe,  the  demand  was  rejected, 
Russia  declared  war,  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet  at  8i- 
nope,  and  invaded  Turkey.     In  February,  1854,  France 
and  Britain   issued  an  unheeded  ultimatum  to  Bugaia; 
and  not  Austria,  but  Sardinia,  the  state  in  Italy  most 
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eager   to  expel  Austria  from  that  country.  Boon  joined 
them. 

The  sllieB  were  fighting  for  a  bad  cause,  in  the  vain 
hope  that  Turkish  rule  could  be  reformed.  They  concen- 
trated their  forces  upon  destroying  the  great 
WmmTB!^  menace  to  Turkey,  the  Russian  fortress  and 
naral  arsenal  of  Sebastopol,  in  the  Crimea. 
Owing  to  the  long  peace,  Britain's  army  had  fallen  into  a 
pitiful  state  of  disorganization.  Most  of  her  generals  were 
old  men,  who  had  lost  the  power  to  adopt  new  methods. 
Instead  of  setting  out  early  in  the  spring  of  1854,  so  as 
to  work  in  the  summer,  the  army  was  late  in  starting ;  it 
did  not  arrive  before  Sebastopol  until  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  was  then  totally  unprepared  for  the  bitter  winter 
that  soon  followed.  A^ith  food  only  a  short  distance 
away,  troops  starved  because  the  transport  broke  down ; 
they  were  without  proper  clothing ;  the  sick  were  long 
uncared  for ;  and  an  absurd  system  of  red  tape  hampered 
the  action  of  those  who  tried  to  correct  evils.  The  British 
had  about  twenty-five  thousand  men,  the  French  thirty- 
five  thousand,  and  of  those  wbo  fought  in  the  war,  40  per 
cent  perished.  The  siege  lasted  for  nearly  a  year.  Both 
sides  fought  with  grim  determination,  and  the  Russians, 
not  content  to  remain  within  their  lines,  made  frequent 
sorties.  The  battles  of  the  Alma,  Balaclava,  and  Inker- 
man  eflected  nothing  decisive,  and  finally,  in  September, 
1855,  the  attempt  was  made  to  carry  the  fortress  by  assault. 
The  French  succeeded  in  their  task  of  carrying  and  hold- 
ing the  Malakofl  and  the  Little  Redan  Towers;  the  Brit> 
ish  took,  but  conid  not  hold,  the  Great  Redan.  But  the 
partial  success  made  Sebastopol  untenable,  and  the  Rus- 
sians destroyed  what  they  rould.  and  left  the  blackened 
walls  to  the  victors.  The  siege  had  cost  something  like 
one  hundred  thousand  lives.  Its  anxieties  killed  the  Czar 
Nicholas  in  1855,  and  his  auccessor  at  length  yielded. 
In  March,  1856,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Paris,  by  which 
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Turkey  promised  reforms  and  Russia  agreed  to  the 
hnmiliatiDg  terms  of  keeping  no  war-ships  on  the  Black 
Sea  and  of  leaving  Sefaastopol  unfortified,  obligations 
which  she  publicly  repudiated  when  Europe  was  fully  en- 
gaged in  1870.  Her  plans  were  checked,  but  Turkish  mis- 
rule was  only  prolonged,  and  a  British  Prime  Minister 
has  since  admitted  that  his  country,  in  the  language  of 
sport,  "put  her  money  on  the  wrong  horse"  in  the 
Crimean  War. 

Before  the  war  was  over  its  gross  mismanagement  bad 
driven  from  office  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  the  veteran 
Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  be- 
MatUT  came  for  the  first  time  Prime  Minister,  and  re- 

mained in  office  almost  continuously  until  bis 
death,  in  1865.  His  aggressive  spirit  led  him  to  resent  to 
the  point  of  war  an  outrage  upon  the  British  flag  in  China. 
He  was  popular  as  the  upholder  of  the  nation's  dignity,  and 
an  election  gave  him  a  new  lease  of  power.  But  the  troops 
which  started  for  China  found  other  work  to  do.  The 
Indian  Mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  and  the  forces  on  the 
way  to  China  were  used  to  meet  this  more  serious  danger. 
The  Mutiny  itself  was  caused  largely  by  the  belief  that 
the  Crimean  War  had  shown  Britain's  military  power  to 
be  contemptible;  in  addition,  modem  innovations,  like 
the  telegraph  and  the  railway,  and  supposed  disregard  by 
the  British  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  religious  preju- 
dices, had  alarmed  fanatical  leaders.  There  were  terrible 
scenes  of  massacre.  The  defence  of  Lncknow  and  of 
Cawnpore  serve  still  to  inspire  British  heroism,  and  in 
the  end  the  Mutiny  was  put  down.  In  1858,  as  a  result 
of  the  Mutiny,  the  British  Government  at  last  took  over 
the  enormous  power  hitherto  wielded  by  the  East  India 
Company ;  a  Secretary  of  State  for  India  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  British  cabinet,  find  the  Viceroy  of  India  and 
his  councillors  are  responsible  to  him  and  to  Parliament. 
When  the  Mutiny  was  over  Britain  and  France  united  to 
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bumble  China.  They  made  peace  in  1860,  but  only  after 
Pekin  had  been  occapied  and  the  Emperor  of  China  had 
been  punished  for  the  treacherons  murder  of  British  sttb- 
jecta  by  the  bnrning  of  his  beautifal  summer  palace. 

After  the  Indian  Mutiny  Britain's  share  in  war  was 
small  until  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Boer  War  in  1899. 
utar  -imn-  But  so  vast  an  empire  is  not  often  wholly  at 
wuiuddaa-  peace,  and  there  were  many  minor  conflicts, 
gattlwn.  ^jtij  Africa  as  their  chief  scene.  In  1868 
Britain  was  forced  to  send  an  expedition  to  Abyssinia,  in 
East  Africa ;  in  1871  similar  action  was  neceseary  in  con- 
nection with  Ashanti  in  West  Africa.  In  1883  the  situa- 
tion in  Egypt,  in  North  Africa,  became  acute  when  Arabi 
Pasha  led  a  revolt  against  the  Egyptian  Government  and 
imperilled  the  interests  of  that  country's  creditors  and 
Britain's  communications,  with  India  by  way  of  the  Suez 
Canal.  Britain  promptly  occupied  Egypt  with  a  military 
force  and  put  down  the  revolt ;  she  has  since  administered 
Egypt's  affairs,  so  that  it  may  now  be  regarded  almost  as 
British  territory.  A  revolt  against  Egyptian  rule  in  the 
Soudan,  led  by  a  fanatical  religions  leader,  the  Mahdi, 
took  the  cbivalrouB  General  Gordon  into  that  country  to 
restore  order  for  the  Egyptian  Government,  but  his  forces 
were  too  weak,  and  he  was  killed  at  Khartoum  in  1885 ; 
the  Soudan  was  for  a  long  time  abandoned  to  the  depre- 
dations of  fanaticism,  but  in  1898  General  Kitchener 
crashed  the  revolt  and  re-established  the  authority  of 
Egypt.  Though  these  wars  were  not  of  great  moment, 
more  than  once  the  menace  of  war  with  formidable  states 
Tk«Ti«nt  darkened  the  horizon  and  called  for  tactful 
udAlabuM  diplomacy.  In  1861,  during  the  civil  war  in 
'■^'^  the  ITnitod   States,  a  United  States  cruiser 

stopped  the  British  ship  Trent  npon  the  high  seas  and 
removed  from  her  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell,  two  envoys 
of  the  Confederate  Government  on  the  way  to  Europe. 
Imminent  danger  of  war  followed  from  this  high-handed 
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proceediog,  against  which  Lord  Palmerston  protested  with 
characteristic  vigonr.  Oa  the  other  band,  a  little  later 
the  United  States  had  just  cause  to  complain  of  the 
ravages  to  Americau  shippiug  by  the  Confederate  privateer 
Alabama  fitted  out  at  a  British  port.  But  in  the  end 
Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  were  handed  over  to  Britain, 
and,  aB  a  result  of  arbitration,  Britain  paid  heavy  damages 
for  the  Alabama's  ravages ;  both  acute  disputes  were  thus 
settled  by  peaceful  means.  When  Russia  again  went  to 
war  with  Turkey  in  1876  and  had  Turkey  at  her  mercy,  she 
forced  her  to  consent  to  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  which 
practically  destroyed  Turkey  in  Europe  and  made  Bussia 
supreme  in  that  region.  Renewed  British  jealousy  was 
aroused,  and  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  intervened  in 
the  same  spirit  that  Palmerston  had  shown  during  the 
Crimean  War,  A  struggle  seemed  imminent, 
ofBeriSfms.  ''"*  *  congress  of  the  European  powers  was 
held  in  Berlin  in  1878,  and  Kuesla  modified 
her  demands,  while  Britain  guaranteed  Turkey's  Asiatic 
dominions,  and  occupied  Cyprus  as  her  reward;  the  re- 
sult caused  much  talk  of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  securing 
"peace  with  honour."  In  1895  great  excitement  arose 
when  the  German  Emperor  William  II  sent  a 
tail,  mer"  message  of  congratulation  to  President  Kru- 
g<^r  of  the  South  African  Republic  on  his  suc- 
cess in  checking  a  filibustering  raid  into  the  republic's 
territory  led  by  Dr.  Jameson,  who  was  thought  by  some  to 
have  the  support  of  the  British  in  Cape  Colony.  Though 
this  menace  of  war  was  never  very  serious,  a  special  naval 
squadron  was  put  into  commission  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment. In  1898  thero  was  a  more  real  danger  of  a  strag- 
m.  T.  ..  >  8^*'  "*'*^^  France.  The  British  had  just  re- 
iMideM,  1898.  t'onqiicreil  the  Soudan,  which  gave  them  con- 
trol of  the  Nile,  when  a  French  expedition 
appeared  at  Fashoda,  on  the  upper  Sile,  with  the  aim  of 
claiming  French  predominance  in  that  region.     But  the 
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British  insisted  that  this  predominance  belonged  to  the 
conqnerorB  of  the  Soudan,  and  peremptorily  demanded 
the  French  withdrawal  from  Fashoda.  France  was  in  no 
position  to  meet  Britain  upon  the  sea,  and  the  demand 
was  promptly  complied  with.  These  TsriouB  incidents 
serve  to  show  how  sensitive  the  nations  of  Europe  are  in 
relation  to  one  another's  aims,  and  how  real  is  the  danger 
of  war. 

Of  the  latter  part  of  Victoria's  reign  the  most  vital  in- 
terest is  not  in  war,  but  in  domestic  reform.     Lord  Palm- 
Thtwonid         erston's   death,   in   1865,   in  his  eighty-first 
Kaftrm  BUI,       year,  removed  one  who  was  no  friend  of  radical 
changes,  and  it  encouraged  agitation  for  the 
further  widening  of  the  franchise.    Palmerston's  successor, 
Lord  John  (now  Earl)  Russell,  was  defeated  by  the  Tories 
under   Lord    Derby  in    1867, 
and  it  was  a  Tory  government 
that  passed  the  second  great 
Beform.  Bill.     Mr.  Gladstone 
had  introduced  one  in  1866, 
but  could  not  carry  it  against 
the  Tories.     Yet,  not  without 
murmurs  from  his  companions 
on  the  Tory  side  at  the  sudden 
change  of  front,  Mr.  Disraeli  in 
1867  passed  a  more  advanced 
measure.      Though   voters   in 
the  English  counties  must  still 
be  owners  or  occupiers  of  hold- 
ings of  the  annual  value  of  £12,       Bbsjxiiik  Disraeli  E*iii  or 
all  householders  in  the  towns         UEAcuNnFiii.D  t]Ror>-i»aL). 
were  given  votes  and  the  num- 
ber of  electors  was  enormously  increased.     DiBniell,  who, 
on  Ijord  Derby's  retirement  through  ill-health,  in  1868 
became  Prime  Minister,  had  a  difficult  role  to  fill.     With 
the  steady  extension  of  the  franchise  he  had  bo  to  popn- 
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larize  the  Tory,  or  rather,  as  we  may  now  call  it,  the  Con- 
servative party,  as  to  make  its  policy  acceptable  to  the 
msBBes  of  the  people.  He  was  enlightened  enough  to  tell 
Qneen  Victoria  that  the  Crown  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
broadening  the  basis  of  the  constitution,  and  perhaps  the 
best  tribute  to  his  foresight  is  in  the  fact  that  since  the 
even  wider  extension  of  the  franchise  in  1864  the  new 
voters  have  with  but  little  interruption  kept  Conserva- 
tive governments  in  power. 

Though  Earl  Buseell  lived  until  1878,  he  retired  from 
public  life  after  the  defeat  of  his  government  in  1867,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  from  that  time  the  leader 
^J^"^  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  and  his  rival,  Dis- 
raeli, stand  in  marked  contrast.  Gladstone 
was  devout  and  serious  from  his  early  youth;  he  had 
but  little  humour,  and  was  intensely  in  earnest  about 
everything,  small  and  great.  In  early  life  Disraeli,  on  the 
other  hand,  posed  as  a  fop  and  dandy ;  he  wrote  clever 
novels  and  satires,  and  was  full  of  reckless  and  extravagant 
audacity.  He  began  as  a  Radical  and  ended  as  a  Con- 
servative, while  Gladstone  was  first  a  Tory,  then  a  Peelite, 
and  in  the  end  almost  if  not  quite  a  Radical.  Disraeli's 
light  banter  and  easy  adjustment  of  his  policy  to  chang- 
ing conditions  made  him  seem  to  Gladstone  with  his 
strong  convictions  an  opportunist  without  conscience.  In 
1869  Gladstone  for  the  first  time  became  Prime  Minister. 
By  that  time  a  thoroughgoing  Liberal,  he  vigorously  at- 
tacked domestic  abuses,  and  especially  urged  ecclesiastical, 
educational,  and  legal  reform.'  But  in  1874  an  election 
brought  Disraeli  back  into  power,  and  his  second  minis- 
try lasted  until  1880.  Unlike  Gladstone,  he  was  always 
interested  in  foreign  and  imperial  rather  than  in  merely 
home  questions,  lie  pleased  the  qiieen  greatly  in  1876 
by  securing  for  her  from  Parliament  the  title  of  Empress 


'  The  deUils  ot  these  measures  arediscussed  in  the  next  chapter. 
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of  India,  and  shortly  after  this  he  himself  became  Earl  of 
BeacoDsfield.     He  had  every  sign  of  royal  favour,  and  his 
critics  said  that  in  retnrn  be  promised  to  make  the  queen 
the  arbitress  of  Europe,  and  that 
she  should  rule  in  England  with 
authority  like  that  of  Elizabeth. 
For  Gladstone,  on  the  other  hand, 
the   queen   had   something    like 
dread.     He  frightened  her  with 
bU  vehemence,   overworked   her 
with  the  volnme  of  business  which 
he  submitted,  and,  as  Beaconsfleld 
said,  treated  the  sovereign  like  a 
public  department,  while  he  him- 
self humoared  her  ae  a  woman. 
In  1878  Beaconsfield  seemed  im- 
mensely popular  when  he  returned 
from  the  Congress  of  Berlin,  hav- 
ing averted  war  with  Russia  and  secured  "peace  with 
honour,"  but,  notwithstanding  this  and  the  queen's  fa- 
vour, he  was  overwhelmingly  defeated  in  the  election  of 
1880,  and  he  died  in  1881.      Lord  Salisbury  succeeded 
him  as  Conservative  leader  and  found  his  chief  task  in 
resisting  the  insistent  demands  for  change,  especially  in 
Ireland,  passionately  urged  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 

Gladstone's  second  ministry,  which  lasted  from  1880 
to  1885,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  brought  about 
TlittUid  "'^   ^°*'    change    through  which    political 

BdRmBlU.  power  Was  secured  at  last  by  the  working 
classes.  In  1884  was  passed,  not  without 
resistance  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the  third  of  the  great 
Reform  Bills,  known  usually  as  tlie  Franchise  Bill.  This 
Act  at  last  placeil  the  voters  in  the  counties  on  the  same 
level  as  those  in  the  towns ;  agricultural  labourers  and 
men  in  domestic  service  were  given  votes,  and  the  elec- 
torate was  increased  from  about  three  to  about  five  mill- 
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ions.  It  vas  the  laet  link  in  the  long  process  of  develop- 
ment of  the  repreeeiitatiTe  Bjstem  in  England,  in  which 
Henry  II,  who  checked  the  barons,  the  barons,  who  checked 
Henry's  son  John,  and  the  townsmeD,  who  won  recog- 
nition from  Edward  I,  all  play  their  part. 

The  election  in  1885  under  the  new  franchise  had 
the  singular  resnlt  of  making  the  ConserratiTes  and  the 
members  from  Ireland,  who  demanded  Home 
""itaT**^  ^"^^'  ^"^^t'y  ^1"**  '"  number  to  the  Liber- 
als. This  at  once  forced  to  the  front  the 
Irish  qnestion.  The  -Home-Rule  problem,  to  which  Glad- 
stone devoted  the  later  years  of  his  life,  is  the  most 
tangled  and  difficult  that  the  British  Parliament  has 
ever  been  forced  to  deal  with.  Daniel  O'Connell  was 
the  first  to  make  heard  the  demand  for  repeal  of  the 
union  of  England  and  Ireland.  He  was  a  great  orator; 
the  Irish  people  hung  upon  his  words;  he  could  move 
them  as  he  liked ;  but  England  would  do  nothing  for  re- 
peal, and  in  184?  O'Connell  died  heart-broken  with  fail- 
ure. His  death  stimulated  his  friends  to  renewed  effort, 
and  in  1848,  when  all  Europe  was  in  revolt  against  existing 
governments,  a  few  of  the  Irish  took  op  arms,  but  with 
slight  results,  and  John  Mitchell,  Smith  O'Brien,  and 
other  leaders  were  transported.  The  greatest  tragedy  in 
Irish  history  had  helped  to  canse  this  rising. 
^_^''^g^g  The  population  of  Ireland,  little  more  than 
two  millions  at  the  time  of  the  American 
Revolution,  had  about  quadrupled  by  1846.  It  was  not 
new  industries  that  led,  as  in  England,  to  such  an  increase ; 
the  bulk  of  Ireland's  eight  and  a  half  millions  tilled  the 
soil  and  were  dependent  upon  the  potato,  the  most  fruits 
ful  product  to  be  secured  from  a  small  area  of  land.  After 
partial  failure  in  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  in  1846, 
almost  in  a  night,  a  terrible  blight  fell  upon  the  potato, 
and  Ireland  was  left  without  food.  The  world's  sympathy 
was  aroused ;  the  British  Parliament  spent  money  freely ; 
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private  charity  was  generous.  But  Ireland  wtte  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  draw  food  HUppliea  from  outside ;  there 
was  no  machinery  for  distributing  it,  great  mismanage- 
ment and  jobbery  disfigured  the  early  efforts,  and  before 
relief  was  effective  thousands  perished.  Disease  followed 
in  the  wake  of  famine ;  travellers  passing  through  Ireland 
saw  hundreds  of  bodies  lying  by  the  roadsides.  There 
was  a  rush  to  escape  from  the  doomed  country,  but  the 
emigrant  ships  were  so  overcrowded  and  insanitary  that 
in  them  disease  was  even  more  fatal  than  upon  land. 
Within  three  years  two  millions  left  the  country,  and  the 
movement  has  continued  until  ati  the  present  time  the 
population  of  Ireland  has  declined  to  about  one-half  of 
what  it  was  before  1846. 

The  famine  left  Ireland  face  to  face  with  a  new  set  of 
problems.  Tragic  as  was  the  enforced  exile  of  the  people, 
it  yet  wrought  the  double  good  of  giving 
^h^"^  them  new  homes  and  of  relieving  the  pres- 
sure of  population  in  the  motherland.  By 
the  famine  one-third  of  the  landowners  in  Ireland  were 
ruined.  They  could  not  pay  their  debts,  and  to  relieve 
the  situation  Parliament  passed  in  1849  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  under  which  laud  tied  up  by  entail  and 
settlements  eould  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  creditors. 
But  though  land  was  thrown  npon  the  market,  it  was 
bought,  not  by  the  Irish  people,  but  by  speculators,  who 
took  advantage  of  the  low  price  and  proved  even  harder 
than  the  old  landlords.  Ireland  had  still  only  the  peace 
of  exhaustion.  The  close  of  the  American  war  in  1865 
left  many  restless  spirits  of  Irish  birth  without  occupa- 
tion, and  they  planned  the  Fenian  movement.  The  result 
was  a  wild  enterprise  of  revolt  in  Ireland  and  a  futile 
invasion  of  Canada.  Yet  the  Fenian  agitation  served 
the  purpose  of  calling  renewed  attention  to  Ireland's 
grievances,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  attacked,  in  1868,  one  fla- 
grant cause  of  injustice,  the  Irish  Established  Church. 
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Not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  Irish  people  adhered  to 
Protestantism,  and  of  the  ProtfiBtants  only  about  one-half 
belonged  to  the  Cbnrch  of  Ireland;  yet  it 
lldumntDfihe  enjoyed  great  endowments  and  privileges. 
Iriih  Ohnroh.  Though  reforms  had  been  made  in  1833,  the 
position  of  the  Protestant  Irish  Church,  supported  largely 
by  tithea  paid  by  the  Boman  Catholic  peasantry,  with, 
moreoTer,  their  own  Church  to  aupport,  was  still  unten- 
able. An  election  was  fonght  on  the  issue ;  the  Liberals 
won,  and  at  last,  in  1869,  the  Church  of  Ireland  waa  wholly 
separated  from  the  state,  though  it  retained  the  Church 
buildings  and  the  endowments  secured  since  1660,  and 
the  clergy  enjoyed  their  veated  interests  during  life.  The 
other  endowments  were  devoted  to  public  purposes. 

Mr.  Gladstone  followed  the  diseatablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church  by  a  serious  attempt  to  grapple  with  the 
Tbt  Und  ^*°^  question,  the  re^  problem  of  Irish  poli- 

tnMtionb  tics.  In  England  the  landowner  built  houses, 
^'•'"*'  made  fences,  drains,  etc.,  and  lot   this  im- 

proved land  to  his  tenants ;  but  in  Ireland  the  tenant 
got  only  land,  and  made  his  own  imprdvements,  which, 
when  the  lease  expired,  became  the  property  of  the  land- 
owner. Agriculture  was  the  sole  great  industry,  and 
every  one  must  have  a  little  land.  Owing  to  the  keen 
demand,  tenants  often  agreed  to  pay  far  more  than  was 
possible,  and  when  they  defaulted  they  were  at  the  mercy 
of  the  landlord.  In  Ulster  alone  was  there  a  Tenant 
Bight,  by  which  the  tenant  could  sell  his  improvements 
and  lease  to  any  one  else  of  good  character.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Land  Act  of  1870  extended  this  right  to  the  rest  of 
Irelani?,  and  provided  that  a  tenant  on  leaving  his  holding 
should  be  paid  for  his  improvements.  This  partial  relief 
was  followed  by  further  demands,  which  matured  into  the 
Home-Bule  movement,  led  by  Isaac  Butt,  in  1871,  but 
only  effective  when  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  a  very  re- 
markable man,  became  leader  a  few  years  later.     Famell, 
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a  Protestant  gentleman  of  good  family,  had  a  paBsionate 
hatred  for  England,  and  his  aim  vaa  wholly  to  destroy 
English  influence  in  Ireland. ,  He 
appealed  to  Irishmen  in  America 
and  secured  generous  help ;  he 
organized  the  Home-Rule  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  into  a  compact 
body  under  strict  discipline,  and 
vas  soon  s  formidable  force.  In 
1879  Michael  Daritt  originated  the 
^'ational  Laud  League.  The  land 
of  Ireland,  he  said,  belonged  to  the 
Irish  people,  and  the  Lea^e  made 
a  determined  attack  on  the  "  rack 
rents,"  by  which  the  landlord  took 
from  the  tenant  all  that  he  could  (is«-iS9i). 

possibly  pay,  and    landlords   and 
tenants  who  opposed  the  League  were  terrorized  under  a 
system  that  came  to  be  known  as  "  boycotting." 

After  1880  the  agitation  in  regard  to  the  land  in  Ire- 
land was  so  acute  that,  to  afford  relief,  Mr.  Gladstone 

passed  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  which  adopted 
u^^ou^bilt.  ^^^  principle   of  a  Land  Court  arbitrating 

between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  with  power 
to  fix  the  rent.  "  The  Three  F's,"  Fixity  of  Tenure,  Fair 
Rent,  Free  Sule  of  lease  and  improvements  by  the  tenant, 
were  now  recognised,  but  the  bill  did  not  go  far  enough 
for  Parnell.  He  agitated,  went  beyond  the  law,  and,  with 
John  Dillon  and  others,  was  sent  to  Kilmainham  jail, 
and  the  Government  suppressed  the  Land  League.  But 
in  1882  Mr.  Gladstone  treated  with  Pamell,  and  turned 
finally  to  the  policy  of  concession  and  conciliation,  a 
change  that  caused  Mr.  Forster,  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland,  and  Lord  Cowper,  the  Viceroy,  to  resign.  A 
week  later,  on  May  6,  1882,  Mr.  Forster's  successor,  Lord 
Frederick  Cavendish,  and  Mr.  Burke,  a  high  Irish  official. 
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vere  murdered  in  Dublin,  and  the  event  aronsed  wide- 
spread liorror  and  retarded  the  mterestB  of  Ireland.  But 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1884  gave  a  vote  to  the  maseeB  of  the 
people  in  Ireland,  and  when,  in  the  election  of  1885,  they 
Bent  to  Parliament  a  solid  phalanx  of  about  seventy  Home 
Rulers,  who  held  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
great  English  parties,  Mr.  Gladstone  aorrendered  wholly. 
In  1886  he  introduced  a  Home-Rule  Bill,  intended  to  re- 
move Irish  members  from  the  Imperial  Parliament  and 
to  set  up  a  Parliament  at  Dublin  with  restricted  powers. 
A  farther  bill  provided  that  the  Government  should  help 
tenants  to  buy  their  land.  But  Mr.  Gladstone  could  not 
carry  his  bills.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  others  led 
an  important  section  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  took  the 
name  of  "Liberal  Unionists,"  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Conservatives,  and  drove  the  Liberal  Home  Rulers  from 
power,  and  Lord  Salisbury  again  became  Prime  Minister 
from  1886  to  1892.  The  agitation  went  on.  "The  Plan 
of  Campaign  "  was  a  Home  Rulers'  league  to  resist  pay- 
ment of  rent,  and  the  Conservatives  used  coercion  to  put 
it  down.  But  they,  too,  in  1887,  passed  a  Land  Act, 
reducing  rent  and  giving  tenants  increased  protection, 
and  making  easier  the  purchase  of  land.  Further  con- 
cessions followed,  and  the  interest  was  keen  when  at  last, 
in  1893,  Mr.  Gladstone  again  came  into  power,  pledged  to 
Home  Rule.  Hia  bill  of  1893,  for  setting  up  an  Irish  Par- 
liament, passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but,  amidst 
great  excitement,  the  Lords  threw  it  out.  Soon  after 
Mr.  Gladstone  retired  from  public  life,  and  he  died  in 
1898.  The  Earl  of  Rosebery  succeeded  him  as  Prime 
Minister.  The  Liberals  were  profoundly  divided;  while 
the  Prime  Minister  himself  had  no  zeal  for  Home  Rule, 
the  Radical  wing  pressed  not  only  for  this  concession  to 
Ireland,  hut  for  sweeping  domestic  reforms. 

In  1895  the  Liberals  were  driven  from  office,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  Gladstone,  by  his  advocacy  of  Home  Rule, 
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had  wrecked  the  Liberal  party  without  gaining  the  suc- 
cesa  for  his  oauee  which  Peel  aecured  when  he  broke  up 
ThaOcoMm-  ^^^  T^oTj  party  on  the  question  of  the  Corn 
Utn  ud  tiia  LawB.  But  Lord  Salisbury's  goverament 
IiidiqiiMtlim.      fjjy^^   tj^i^t    jijgy   m„gt    jg^  „ijjj   tijg    jriBh 

question.  In  1898  they  extended  to  Ireland  a  great  in- 
crease in  local  self-government,  and  at  length,  in  1903, 
the  cabinet  of  Mr.  Balfour,  the  sncceaaor  of  Lord  Salis- 
burj  aa  Conserrative  leader,  at  last  grappled  with  the 
land  question,  the  real  cause  of  discontent  in  Ireland. 
The  aim  of  the  Land  Bill  of  1903  is  to  transfer  the 
land  from  the  landlords  to  the  actual  occupiers  of  the 
BoiL  Government  aid  was  necessary,  for  the  tenants 
could  not  aSord  to  pay  what  was  considered  the  market 
value  of  the  land,  and  it  was  finally  arranged  in  effect 
that  the  state  should  lend  the  tenants  money  to  enable 
them  to  buy  out  the  landlords,  that  to  help  them  to  do 
this  it  should,  in  addition,  make  landowners  a  gift  of 
some  £12,000,000,  and  that  the  tenants  should  be  allowed 
to  repay  the  borrowed  money  in  annual  instalments  some- 
what less  in  amount  than  the  rent  which  they  had  pre- 
riously  paid.  The  plan  won  the  approval  of  all  classes, 
and  by  this  measure  the  Irish  patriot  at  last  saw  within 
reach  of  attainment  his  dream,  that  the  land  of  Ireland 
should  belong  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  fear  that 
Home  Kule  would  endanger  the  interests  of  the  owners 
of  the  land  was,  perhaps,  a  chief  cause  of  the  defeat  of 
Gladstone's  hills.  With  the  land  in  the  possession  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  this  fear  will  be  removed,  and  from  the 
prolonged  agitation  of  the  Irish  question  a  revived  Irish 
Parliament  may  yet  result. 

The  veteran  queen  did  not  live  to  see  this 

^DteSl^XWX.    ™^*fl'"^'     In  January,   1901,  Victoria  died, 

after  a  remarkable  reign  of  nearly  sixty-four 

years.     Perhaps  no  sovereign  was  ever  before  so  widely 

respected  or  so  universally  mourned.     When  she  died 

35 
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Britain  was  deeply  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the  Boers, 
her  first  great  war  since  that  with  Rassia.  For  nearly 
a  century  the  Dutch  in  South  Africa  had  been  trying 
to  get  rid  of  British  supremacy.  To  do  so  they  pushed 
into  the  far  interior,  founding  there  the  South  African 
ThB  gT«»t  Boer  Republic  and  the  Orange  Free  State.  In 
Wu,  1896-  the  former  state  gold  Was  at  length  discor- 
^'^^'  ered  in  great   quantities ;  outsiders  flocked 

in,  and  when  Britain  began  to  demand  that  her  own  and 
other  citizens  should  receive  the  franchige  in  the  South 
African  Republic  on  easy  terms,  the  two  Dutch  states, 
afraid  of  foreign  intruders,  formed  an  alliance,  armed 
themselves,  and  were  well  equipped  for  the  war  which  at 
last  broke  out.     But,  as  in  the  Crimean  War,  Britain  waa 
unprepaved,whiletheBtruggle  assumed  unexpected  propor- 
tions, and  because  it  involved 
sending  immense  armaments  by 
sea,  proved  the  most  costly  of 
any  of   her   wars,  except  that 
with  Napoleon.    She  was  able, 
however,  slowly  to  wear  down 
the  opposing  forces,  and  peace 
'    was  finally  concluded  in  190S, 
on  the  basis  of  the  annexatioQ 
of  the  two  former  republics  to 
the  British  Empire. 

When  the  peace  was  made, 
Edwari>  VII.  Edward  VII,  Victoria's  son,  was 

king.  He  had  already  reached 
the  mature  age  of  fifty-nine,  and  his  long  training  in 
the  difficult  position  of  heir  to  the  throne  endowed  him 
with  special  tact  and  discretion  for  his  high 
office.  His  personal  sympathies  are  under- 
stood to  be  with  liberal  measnres,  and  the  policy  of  con- 
ciliation in  Ireland  is  said  to  owe  some  of  its  inspiration 
to-him.     It  was  immediately  after  Edward  VII's  corona- 
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tioB,  in  August,  1902,  that  Ixtrd  Salisbury,  the  last  of  the 
ten '  prime  ministers  who  had  held  office  under  Victoria, 
retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  Mr.  A.  J.  Bal- 
four.  With  a  new  sovereign  and  a  new  prime  minister  in 
power,  the  remarkable  Victorian  era  may  be  said  to  have 
come  to  an  end. 
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CHAPTER  SXII 

Social  Cbangea  in  the  Nimetoenth  Gentnzx 

The  steamship,  the  railway -train,  the  electric  tele- 
graph, the  aewBpaper,  and  cheap  postage  (all  oocnpied 
with  facilitating  travel  or  the  interchange 
of  commodities  and  ideas)  have  inflnenced 
modern  life  probably  more  than  any  other 
agencies.  The  steamboat  Clermont  was  plying  in  America 
on  the  Hudson  in  1807,  but  not  until  1813,  when  Henry 
Bell  launched  the  Comet  on  the  Clyde,  did  Britain's 
course  in  steam  navigation  begin,  and  it  was  only  in  1838 
that  a  ship  crossed  the  Atlantic  by  steam-power  alone,  a 
feat  that  had  been  declared  impossible.  In  1814  George 
Stephenson  constructed  an  engine,  nicknamed  Puffing 
Billy,  from  its  noise,  and  showed  that  the  steam  loco- 
motive was  possible ;  by  1835  the  Stockton  and  Darling- 
ton Railway  was  carrying  both  passengers  and  goods,  and 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway  opened  in  1830. 
Stephenson  boasted  that  it  should  be  cheaper  for  a  work- 
man to  ride  in  a  coach  than  to  wear  out  energy  and  shoe- 
leather  in  walking,  and  he  kept  his  word ;  it  was  not  loi\g 
before  a  network  of  railways  made  travel  easy.  Hence- 
forth bulky  articles  were  readily  carried  both  by  land 
and  sea;  commerce  expanded,  and  Britain  became  more 
than  ever  the  worktjhop  of  the  world. 

Until  the  reign  of  William  IV  London  alone  had  daily 
newspapers.  The  Government  imposed  a  tax  of  four- 
pence  on  each  sheet  of  a  newspaper,  and  three  shillings 
and  sisponce  on  each  advertisement.     In  return,  news- 
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papers  received  a  GoverumeDt  stamp,  iusaring  free  car- 
riage in  the  post;  but  the  cost  to  subBcribers  of  a  daily 
newspaper  bo  heavily  taxed  was  about  £10 
mantaBd  a  year.     The  tax  was  reduced  in  1836  to  a 

okufulicof  penny  a  sheet,  and  eigbtpence  on  advertiae- 
""'^*""  ments,  and  from  that  time  the  newspaper 
grew  steadily  cheaper.  In  1856,  when  the  public  was 
eager  to  get  news  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea,  the  special 


Thi  PiBBT  R*iLWtT  Coach, 

B«rore  the  Boocem  of  tha  Btearo  looomotlva  w»»  unured,  a  cosch  drawn  by  > 

hone  vas  used  on  tfae  line  bctnooa  Stocklon  and  Dvlinston. 

tax  was  wholly  abolished.  Bofore  long  London  had 
penny  newspapers,  and  now  the  halfpenny  paper  is  com- 
mon. The  newspaper,  while  it  grew  cheaper,  increased 
also  in  efficiency  as  a  record  of  the  world's  doings.  In 
1814  The  Times  was  first  printed  by  steam-power,  and 
henceforth  newspapers  could  be  produced  much  more 
promptly  and  rapidly.  There  was  still  great  need  of 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  news.  That  from 
abroad  long  came  in  sailing  vessels,  that  at  home  by 
post  or  special  courier,  and  it  was  a  great  feat  when 
couriers  covered  the  distance  from  (ilasgow  to  Ix)ndon 
in  little  more  than  twenty-four  hours.     But  the  tele- 
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graph  changed  all  this.  The  first  public  telegnph  was 
set  ap  in  England  in  1844 ;  by  1850  the  invention  was  in 
general  use,  and  upon  it  the  nevspapers  soon  began  to 
rely  for  neve.  In  1866,  when  a  cable  was  at  last  laid 
from  Britain  to  America,  the  chief  political  and  com- 
mercial centres  were  brought  into  immediate  touch  with 
each  other,  and  now  daily  news  of  the  occurrences  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  has  become  almost  a  necessity. 

A  strenuouB  campaign  for  penny  postage  was  begun  in 
1837  by  Rowland  Hill,  The  existing  practice  was  to  charge 
hmum  '*"'  P**^*"?^  '°  proportion  to  the  distance  co¥- 
^^'  ered.  To  send  a  letter  from  one  part  of  Lon- 
don to  another  cost  a  penny ;  to  send  one  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  coat  more  than  s  shilling.  Daniel  O'Connell 
complained  that  an  Irish  labourer  in  England,  writing  to 
and  hearing  from  his  family  weekly,  would  spend  more 
than  one-fifth  of  bis  wages  in  postage.  Payment  was  usn- 
ally  made  on  delivery,  and  Bowland  HUl  has  told  us  how 
his  mother  sometimes  dreaded  the  arrival  of  a  letter,  leet 
she  should  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  It  frequently 
happened  that  the  poor,  to  get  intelligence  of  each  other's 
welfare,  would  agree  to  send  only  an  addressed  sheet  of 
paper;  this  the  receiver  would  refuse  to  accept  from  the 
postman,  who  would  carry  it  oS,  but  its  coming  would 
show  that  the  sender  was  well.  While  the  poor  felt  the 
heavy  burden  of  postage,  peers,  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  high  officials  had  the  "  franking  "  privilege, 
by  which  their  own  and  their  friends'  letters  addressed  by 
the  holders  of  the  privilege  were  carried  free  of  charge. 
Large  areas  of  England  were  wholly  without  a  postal 
service.  Cobden  had  his  print-works  in  Sabden,  a  town 
with  12,000  inhabitants,  but  without  a  post-office.  And 
the  existing  inadequate  syBtem  was  cumbrous  and  expen- 
sive. Elaborate  accounts  were  kept  with  each  postmaster 
for  the  unpaid  letters  sent  to  him,  and  upon  routine, 
rather  than  upon  the  carriage  of  letters,  the  revenue  was 
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spent.  Hill  proved,  indeed,  that  the  average  cost  of  car- 
rying letters  was  much  less  than  a  penny  for  each,  and  he 
urged  that  it  was  fair  to  make  a  uniform  charge  for  all 
letters.  Bnt  the  official  world  arrayed  itself  agaiust  him. 
The  authorities  would  not  allow  Hill  iato  the  London 
Post-Office  to  examine  its  workings,  and  they  declared  . 
that  the  postal  service  could  never  deal  with  the  immense 
mass  of  correspondence  which  cheap  postage  would  invite. 
Bnt  the  business  world  supported  the  proposal,  and  in 
1839  Lord  Melbourne's  government  established  the  penny 
post.  As  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  the  improvement  "ran  like 
wildfire  through  the  civilized  world,"  and  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  modern  civilization. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  in  London  made  the 
problem  of  police  urgent,  and  in  1829  Sir  Robert  Peel 

passed  through  Parliament  an  act  creating 
•ndiaipOTe-  *  metropolitan  police  force,  and  founding 
mantalntha  police  in  the  modem  sense.  The  slang  terms 
jJ^^J!^  °"     "  Bobbies  "  and  "  Peelers  "  for  policemen  are 

taken  from  the  name  of  the  aothor  of  the 
bill.  What  we  now  know  as  police  work  had  hitherto 
been  divided  among  a  variety  of  officers — watchmen,  thief- 
takers,  street-keepers,  etc.,  usually  few,  ill-paid,  and  ineffi- 
cient. Peel's  aim  was  not  so  much  to  punish  as  to  pre- 
vent crime,  and  the  test  of  merit  in  the  police  force  was 
to  be  its  absence  rather  than  its  mere  detection.  By  June, 
1830,  the  London  force  consisted  of  3,314  persons,  and  a 
police  system  for  the  whole  nation,  remarkable  for  its  effi- 
ciency, was  soon  evolved.  But  in  the  first  stages  there  was 
great  opposition.  Cobbett  denounced  Peel  as  attempting 
to  introduce  Bourbon  militarism  Into  England,  and  "  Peel's 
Bloody  Gang "  came  in  for  much  abuse.  Hand  in  hand 
with  the  prevention  of  crime  went  the  milder  puuishmont 
of  criminals.  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  worked  long  to  Koften 
the  savagery  of  the  criminal  law.  Yet  when  he  died,  in 
1818,  little  had  been  done,  for  as  the  old  type  of  judge 
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was  potent  especially  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  many 
feared  that  mildBese  wonld  promote  lawlessuees,  the  Lords 
long  threw  oat  all  bills  mitigating  the  peaalties  of  crime. 
But  by  1837  the  death  penalty  for  forgery,  GoiQing,  horse 
or  sheep  stealing,  and  similar  offences  was  abolished,  and 
soon  after  the  judges  sentenced  to  death  for  murder  only. 
Transportation  was  abolished  in  1863,  and  the  gruesome 
pablic  executions  in  1868.  Howard's  agitation  regarding 
prisons  also  bore  slow  fruit.  The  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Prison  Discipline  continued  Howard's  work.  In 
Millbank  Penitentiary,  opened  in  1816,  each  prisoner  was 
for  the  first  time  provided  with  a  separate  cell,  but  n.ot 
until  1835  was  Pentouville,  the  second  "  model  "  peniten- 
tiary, begun.  Progress  was  slow,  but  the  change  bas  in 
time  proved  complete.  The  old  prison  pest-houses  have 
disappeared ;  the  law  now  requires  that  every  male  pris- 
oner shall  have  a  separate  cell,  much  attention  is  paid 
to  moral  improvement,  labour  is  compalsory,  and  by  good 
conduct  the  prisoner  can  earn  a  remission  of  about  one- 
quarter  of  bis  sentence.  The  mingled  kindness  and  sever- 
ity of  the  system  have  justified  themselves;  when  Vic- 
toria began  to  reign,  England  had  about  50,000  convicts ; 
when  she  died  there  were  less  than  6,000.  Not  only  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  criminals  did  the  law  change. 
Until  1873  the  higher  courts  of  justice  still  proceeded  on 
lines  laid  down  five  centuries  earlier,  bat  in  that  year  was 
passed  "the  Judicature  Act,"  combining  and  reorgani- 
zing the  elements  of  the  old  legal  system  and  removing 
many  abases  which  had  grown  up. 

Church  questions  have  always  occupied  a  large  place 
in  British  social  life.     The  Evangelical  movement,  with 
leaders  like  Wilberforce,  John  Venn,  rector 
onwiS™  **'  Clapham,  and  Hannah  More,  whose  wri- 

tings carried  its  teaching  everywhere,  revived 
the  old  Puritan  strictness.  In  founding  the  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  they  showed  great  missionary  zeal,  and  they 
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disparaged  the  exclaBive  claitnB  of  epiecopac;.     But  in 
1833,  the  year  of  the  greatest  evangelical  triumph — the 
abolition  of  slavery — a  movemeDt  began  at  Oxford  which 
laid  great  emphasis  upon  the  orders  of  bishops,  priests, 
and  deacons  in  the  Church  of  England  as  descending  in 
direct  succession  from  apostolic  times.     It  showed  a  dis- 
like for  Protestantism  and  its  break  with  traditioa  at  the 
BeCormation,  and,  while  rejecting  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  approached  very  closely  to  the  Roman  Church  in 
many  points  of  ritual  and  doctrine.    The  chief  leaders — 
Newman,  Keble,  and  Pusey — wrote  tracts  and  carried  oq 
an  active  propaganda.     In   1841 
Newman  issued  Tract  90,  in  which 
he  tried  to  reconcile  the  Thirty* 
nine   Articles   of  the   Church  of 
England  with  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.    The  "  Tracta- 
rians  "  found  Oxford  against  them. 
A  few  years  later  Newman  joined 
the  Church  of  Borne,  to  become 
ultimately  a  cardinal,  and  not  long 
after  Archdeacon  Manning  (who 
also  became  a  cardinal).  Archdea- 
con Wilberforce,  and  other  promi- 
nent   Anglicans,   took  the    same 
course  and  aroused  great  alarm 

among  Protestants.  But  Pusey  and  Kehle  clung  to  the 
Chnrch  of  England,  and  in  the  end  attained  very  wide 
influence.  Tractarianism  would  have  revived  the  stricter 
discipline  of  the  mediseyal  Church  and  increased  the 
power  of  the  clergy.  In  this  it  ran  counter  to  the  spirit 
of  the  time.  The  formalism  of  the  Tractarians  and  their 
devotion  to  the  externals  of  religion  led  Dr.  Arnold,  the 
famous  head-master  of  Rugby,  to  denounce  them  as  idola- 
ters. The  Broad  Church  party  attacked  ecclesiastical 
narrowness,  and  assailed  especially  the  barriers  which,  by 
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requiring  nDdergraduates  to  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articlee, 
made  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Church  ol  England  preservea. 
In  1854,  after  searching  inquiry  by  a  Royal  Commission, 
these  tests  were  at  last  removed.  It  bad  long  been  appa^ 
ent  that  reform  in  the  distribution  of  the  Church's  reve- 
nues was  necessary.  The  Bishop  of  Durham  had  £19,000 
a  year,  but  others  of  the  bishops  only  £2,000  or  £3,000 ; 
populous  new  parishes  vith  many  hard-worked  clergy 
were  withont  endowment,  while  some  of  the  cathedral 
foundations  had  many  highly  paid  officials  with  few  du- 
ties. The  year  1836  saw  the  eBtablishment  by  Parliament 
of  a  body  of  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  who  have  since 
used  their  great  powers  in  removing  some  of  these  abnses. 
The  failure  of  the  Tractarians  to  make  their  view  of  the 
Church's  authority  felt  by  the  masses  of  the  nation  ap- 
peared in  1837,  when,  in  spite  of  their  protests,  divorce  was 
removed  entirely  from  the  control  of  the  Choreh,  and,  for 
the  first  time  in  Britain,  power  was  given  to  a  secular  tri- 
bunal to  dissolve  the  marriage  tie.  Secular  courts  further 
showed  their  authority  over  the  Church  by  condemning 
the  ritual  innovations  of  Dr.  Pusey's  followers;  and  in 
1880  the  Church's  exclusive  right  to  the  burial-grounds, 
long  controlled  by  her,  was  taken  away;  they  were  made 
national  property  by  an  act  permitting  any  one  to  con- 
duct "  a  Christian  and  orderly  religious  service  "  therein. 
The  drift  of  the  times  was  thus  towards  reform  with- 
in the  Church  of  England  and  towards  removing  from 
ThawMuliiB  ^^'"  ™6mbers  any  exclusive  privileges.  Each 
(MnttuObnnh  of  the  three  kingdoms  had  its  estahHshed 
of  aootkid.  Church,  that  of  Scotland  being  Presbyterian, 
and  the  whole  scheme  of  Church  establishments  was 
assailed.  In  1843,  when  the  civil  courts  asserted  the 
right  of  a  lay  patron  to  appoint  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  to  a  parish  in  defiance  of  the  wishes  of  the 
parishioners,  Dr.  Clialmers,  a  leading  Scottish  divine,  led 
more  than  one-third  of  the  ministers  and  about  one-half 
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of  the  people  in  BeceHsion  from  the  fiBtablisbed  Church 
and  formed  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  The  diviBion 
continues,  bnt  the  old  Church  is  still  estsbliehed  by  law ; 
and  though  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  we  have  seen,  overthrew 
the  establishment  in  IrelaDd,aIl  asBaultsapou  the  English 
and  Scottish  establishmentB  have  failed. 

Except  in  regard  to  Home  Bule  for  Ireland,  no  meas- 
ure in  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  aroused 
Qaotoni,  dra  ^"^^  \ieen  hopes  and  passions  in  the  masses 
wrn»«,ud  aa  the  Reform  Bill  and  the  repeal  of  the 
othuntonu.  Com  Laws  in  the  earlier  period.  Time  has 
brought  something  like  exhaustion  and  reaction,  and  the 
average  voter  of  to-day  has  probably  less  faith  in  the 
efiBcacy  of  legislative  change  than  had  the  enthusiasts  of 
fifty  years  ago.  Bnt  no  government  has  attempted  to 
undo  a  reforming  measure  once  passed,  and  during  the 
last  half  of  the  century  a  complex  series  of  enactments 
worked  steadily  towards  the  goal  of  removing  class  privi- 
leges and  restraints  upon  personal  liberty,  of  advancing 
education,  and  of  promoting  efficiency  and  purity  in  the 
difiFerent  branches  of  the  public  service.  The  crowning 
privilege  of  the  freeman  to  choose  those  who  shall  govern 
the  state  has  been  guarded  with  increased  care.  In  1864 
and  1883  acts  were  passed  dealing  with  corrupt  practices 
at  elections,  and  imposing  heavy  penalties  on  the  voter 
who  sold  his  vote  and  the  candidate  for  Parliament  or 
his  agents  who  bought  it.  By  an  act  of  1858  one  of 
the  aims  of  the  Chartists  was  realized  when  property 
qualification  was  no  longer  required  from  members  of 
Parliament ;  to  vote  or  to  sit  in  Parliament  ceased  to  be 
a  carefully  guarded  privilcf^e,  and  perhaps  this  is  one 
cause  of  the  decline  in  respect  for  that  assembly  observ- 
able in  modern  Britain.  Though  Pariiament  is  a  tribu- 
nal peculiarly  liable  to  be  swayed  by  party  passions,  it 
settled  (liRputes  in  regard  to  elections  until  an  act  of 
1868  removed  election  petitions  to  the  courts  of  justice 
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for  trial.  The  Catholic  EmaDcipatioD  Bill  of  1839  ad- 
mitted Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament,  bat  not  until 
1858  were  Jewa  admitted ;  and  when,  in  1886,  after  pro- 
longed controvers;,  Charles  Bradlaugh,  an  arowed  atheist, 
vas  allowed  to  take  hia  seat,  the  cycle  of  toleration  was 
complete.  Only  in  18ft8  was  removed  the  pririlege  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  record  their  votes  by 
proxy,  and  thus  to  inQnence  the  decisions  of  Parliament 
without  taking  part  in  its  proceedings.  After  a  long 
agitation,  the  Ballot  Bill,  establishing  the  principle  of 
voting  by  ballot,  was  passed  in  1872,  and  the  danger  of 
intimidation  involved  in  open  voting  was  removed.  In 
1677,  with  the  avowed  end  of  making  the  House  of  Com- 
mons inefFective,  the  Irish  Home-Bule  members  began  a 
system  of  obstructive  tactics;  for  four  or  five  years  they 
reduced  it  at  times  to  great  disorder,  and  these  methods 
were  only  checked  when,  in  188^  and  1887,  closure  rules, 
for  summarily  ending  prolonged  debates,  were  adopted. 
Parliament  had  meanwhile  grown  used  to  scenes  far  re- 
moved from  the  stilted  decorum  of  full-dress  debate  in 
Pitt's  time.  Something  of  dignity  has  indeed  been  lost, 
but  by  the  frankness  of  modem  discussion  the  efficiency 
of  the  public  service  has  been  greatly  improved.  Class 
privilege  has  also  steadily  declined.  The  civil  service  and 
the  army  had  been  guarded  in  the  interests  of  the  favoured 
few,  until,  in  1871,  Mr,  Gladstone's  government  threw  open 
the  majority  of  appointments  to  those  who  could  pass  a 
competitive  examination;  in  the  same  year  he  cancelled 
the  evil  purchase  system  by  which  advance  in  the  army 
depended  not  upoA  competence,  but  upon  the  power  to 
buy  promotion. 

Increased  attention  to  the  study  of  nature  marks  the 
modern  period ;  during  it  the  natural  sciences  took  on  a 
wholly  new  aspect.  In  1859  Darwin  published  his  remark- 
able work  The  Origin  of  Species,  which  aBserted  the  prin- 
ciple that,  by  a  law  of  evolution,  the  forms  of  life  on  the 
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earth  coQBtAotly  change  to  adjnst  themseWea  to  changing 
conditions,  and  that  the  two  cardinal  principles  nnder 
!n»«ro»th  which  this  takes  place  are  the  struggle  for 
ofMiMitlfio  existence  and  the  consequent  survival  of 
kMwl«dg«.  j^ijg  fittest;  in  other  words,  that  in  nature 
life  tends  to  multiply  more  rapidly  than  food,  and  that 
a  confiict  tor  the  means  to  live  ensues,  in  which  the 
strongest  succeed.  Nature  thus  always  preserves  *tbo3e 
best  fitted  to  Burrive.  In  time  Darwin's  theory  was  seen 
to  affect  men's  outlook  in  almost  every  department  of 
thought.  Since  the  foundation  of  the  Geological  Society 
in  1607,  geology  had  made  steady  advances ;  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  gave  it  a  new  interest,  as  aiding  the  study  of 
the  successive  forms  of  life  in  remote  ages.  Its  economic 
importance,  especially  as  associated  with  mineralogy,  the 
study  of  nature's  supply  of  minerals,  also  hecame  more  evi- 
dent; and  systematic  geological  surreys  of  Britain,  India, 
Canada,  etc.,  have  marked  the  period.  The  same  spirit 
has  been  carried  into  chemistry,  practically  a  new  science, 
which  has  now  become  of  immense  import  both  in  agri- 
cultnre  and  in  manufactures. 

The  systematic  observation  and  study  required  by 
modem  science  have  prodnced  beneficent  results  in  re- 
BdBBti&!  Kafd  to  public  health.     Since  the  middle  of 

igfarths  the  century,  sanitation  has  received  great  at- 
""  tention  from  the  municipal  authorities.  No 
longer  are  the  poor  permitted  to  live  in  the  state  of  filth 
formerly  almost  universal ;  and  good  drainage,  public 
baths,  a  proper  water-supply,  have  united  to  give  the  pure 
air  and  the  cleanliness  which  prevent  scourges  like  cholera, 
formerly  so  disastrous  in  Britain.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  century  the  majority  of  those  who  practised  medicine 
had  passed  no  qualifying  examination  and  were  subject 
to  no  authoritative  control,  and  not  until  1886  did  the 
law  require  adequate  tests  in  every  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion.    Modern  discoveries  have  greatly  lessened  the  snf- 
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tering  caused  by  the  surgeon's  knife.  In  1844  a  Massa- 
chnsetts  dentist  began  to  uee  nitrous  oxide ;  ether  was 
already  known,  and  in  1847  Sir  James  Y.  Simpson,  of 
Edinburgh,  discovered  chloroform ;  to  the  power  derived 
from  these  aniesthetics  to  make  the  patient  insensible  to 
pain  without  injury  the  highly  skilled  surgery  of  modern 
times  is  largely  due.  Lord  Lister's  application  of  anti- 
septics in  surgery  has,  by  preventing  coatagion,  immense- 
ly reduced  the  death-rate  from  disease.  War  has  been 
rendered  more  merciful  by  the  improved  care  of  the  sick 
and  wounded.  The  two  professions  of  the  army  and 
navy  have  also  become  scientific.  Quick-firing  guns,  ar- 
tillery with  a  range  of  many  miles,  the  use  of  electric 
signals  effective  at  a  great  distance,  have  all  profoundly 
changed  the  art  of  attack  and  of  defence,  but  have  made 
the  defence  relatively  the  stronger.  Steam-power  has 
emphasized  Britain's  advantage  as  mistress  of  the  seas, 
for  she  can  now  make  her  superior  naval  force  effective 
with  little  regard  to  wind  or  weather.  In  1855  she  began 
to  cover  the  old  wooden  war-ships  with  plate-armour ;  now 
war-ships  are  wholly  of  steel,  and  the  control  of  their 
complex  mechanism  involves  a  high  degree,  of  scientific 
knowledge.  In  manufactures  the  same  technical  skill  is 
now  required.  Many  say,  indeed,  that  Britain  has  not 
adequately  realized  this,  and  that  scientific  methods  and 
knowledge  in  the  United  States  and  in  Germany  are  far 
in  advance  of  hers. 

While  England  has  been  slow  to  improve  effectively 
her  methods  of  education,  Scotland  by  the  end  of  the 

fifteenth  century  already  had  a  national  sys- 
Jdn'^l^'°        tern  that  involved  the  two  points  of  putting 

the  means  of  education  within  the  reach  of 
all  and  of  compelling  the  people  to  make  nse  of  them. 
No  advance  upon  i.hese  principles  was  possible,  and  in 
Scotland  modem  times  have  only  seen  their  better  appli- 
cation.    England  has  had  greater  difficulties.    Before  the 
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Beform  Bill  of  1832  Parliament  could  not  be  persaaded  to 
make  a  grant  to  public  education ;  but  it  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  first  Reformed  Parliament  that  one  of  its  earliest 
acta  was  to  vote  £20,000  for  this  purpose.  Democracy  to 
be  Buccessf  ul  must  be  intelligent.  In  1867,  by  the  second 
Keform  Bill,  more  than  two  million  new  votera  were  en- 
franchised, and  Mr.  Robert  Lowe  said,  "  We  must  now  at 
least  educate  our  new  masters."  These  new  masters  have 
themselves  proved  eager  for  enligbtenment.  The  small 
sum  voted  for  education  in  1833  has  grown  antil  it  is  now 
about  £13,000,000  yearly.  In  1870,  under  Mr.  W.  E.  For- 
Bter's  Elementary  Education  Bill,  an  adequate  supply  of 
schools  was  provided  and  the  attendance  of  children  was 
enforced.  Fear  of  a  merely  secular  system,  divorcing 
education  and  religion,  baa  prevented  the  growth  in  Eng- 
land of  a  unified  scheme  completely  under  state  direction. 
The  Church  of  England,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  other  bodies,  still  conduct  a  large  number 
of  voluntary  schools  which  receive  state  aid.  The  educa- 
tion hill  of  1903  greatly  increased  this  aid,  but  at  the 
same  time  provided  for  more  effective  inspection,  and 
gave  control  to  the  laity  rather  than  to  the  clergy ;  the 
two  systems — the  one  controlled  by  the  state,  the  other  by 
the  different  chureh  authorities — divide  between  them 
elementary  education,  and  the  education  problem  is  still 
the  subject  of  keen  controversy;  under  neither  system 
does  the  law  permit  religions  teaching  to  be  compulsory. 
For  secondary  education  Britain  has  many  noble  founda- 
tions ;  and  ancient  public  schools  like  Eton,  Winchester, 
and  Westminster  have  been  supplemented  in  modern 
times  by  such  new  schools  as  Cheltenham,  Clifton,  and 
Marlborough.  The  Royal  Commission  which  began  in 
1853  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  tTnirersities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  soon  described  the  governing 
body  at  Oxford  aa  "an  organized  torpor."  Many  abuses 
were  attacked  and  abolished,  but  not  until  1883  were  the 
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reforms  in  the  two  nniversitieB  completed.  At  the  present 
time  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  free  to  all  comers, 
and  their  influence  has  increased  enormoQsly  in  conse- 
quence. But  they  no  longer  have  a  monopoly  of  higher 
education  in  England ;  London,  Durham,  Manchester,  Bir- 
mingham, Liverpool,  Wales  have  universities.  Scotland 
still  has  her  four  ancient  foundations  of  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow,  Aberdeen,  and  Edinburgh ;  and  Ireland,  where 
the  course  of  education  baa  followed  that  of  England 
rather  than  of  Scotland,  has  the  ne*  Royal  University  in 
addition  to  the  ancient  University  of  Dublin  (Trinity 


In  artistic  spirit  the  British  are  still  behind  their 
neighbours  the  French.  Turner  and  Constable  are,  how- 
ever, great  names  in  the  roll  of  painters  of  the 
trnta^B^tSa.  nineteenth  century,  and  the  remarkable  work 
of  a  group  of  men — Millais,  Roseetti,  Holman 
Hunt,  and  others — who  strove  to  shake  off  the  conven- 
tions observed  by  followers  of  the  great  masters  and  called 
themselves  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood,  has  attracted 
much  attention.  The  trenchant  criticism  of  Mr.  Ruskin 
also  aided  an  artistic  revival.  In  architecture  the  modern 
period  has  seen  a  departure  from  the  classic  style  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  a  renewed  attention  to  the  Gothic 
style,  that  has  worked  in  sympathy  with  the  Tractarian 
movement  in  religious  thonght.  In  literature  there  is  a 
long  roll  of  great  names.  Scott,  the  moat  fascinating  of 
British  writers  of  romance,  had  as  contemporaries,  early  in 
the  century,  the  poets  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats — all  of 
whom  died  young,  but  not  before'  they  had  struck,  in  an 
age  of  revolution,  a  new  and  often  defiant  note  of  po- 
etic thought.  Wordsworth's  insight  into  the  meaning  of 
nature,  while  like  theirs  in  spirit,  found  much  calmer 
expression.  The  poetical  work  of  Coleridge,  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  of  a  host  of  minor 
writers,  proved  that  a  century  of  material  progress  might 
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be  alao  one  of  poetic  inspiretioQ.  In  other  walks  of  lit- 
eratnre  there  are  conspicuous  names.  As  »n  historian 
Macaulay  ranks  probably  lower  than  Gibbon,  the  great 
name  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  in  his  time  he  com- 
manded wider  attention.  Thomas  Carlyle,  though  he  too 
wrote  history,  gained  influence  rather  as  a  great  moral 
teacher.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  still  stand  supreme  as 
Scott's  successors  in  the  realm  of  fiction. 

Increased  intelligence  on  the  part  of  the  individual 
is  the  condition  of  success  in  modem  life,  and  this  en- 
lightenment has  added  enormously  to  comfort  and  conve- 
nience. So  small  a  thing  as  the  friction  match,  unknown 
until  the  nineteenth  century,  has  proved  an 
immense  boon.  The  cottage  of  the  mediieval 
labourer  had  rarely  even  candlelight ;  now 
petroleum  and  gaslight  are  in  universal  use, 
and  even  in  small  viUages  electric  light  is 
found.  Few  houses  are  so  poor  as  to  be  without  a  picture 
on  the  w^  or  a  carpet  on  the  floor,  and  tea,  coftee,  and 
tobacco,  once  laxuries,  are  now  in  use  by  all  classes. 
Most  towns  and  villages  have  soma  kind  of  free  library 
which  makes  good  reading  accessible  to  all.  This  im- 
proved intelligence  ha«  justified  itself :  the  fanatic  vio- 
lence that  threatened  to  destroy  London  during  the 
madness  of  the  Gordon  Riots  is  now  scarcely  possible. 
Friendly  societies  unite  the  poor  in  bonds  mutually  help- 
ful. The  laws  which  prevented  the  free  organization  of 
the  working  classes  in  trade  unions  have  all  been  swept 
away,  and  capital  and  labour  are  alike  free  to  protect 
themselves  by  all  peaceful  means.  The  status  of  women, 
an  unfailing  test  of  the  progress  of  society,  is  now  so  high 
that  she  is  found  in  some  of  the  learned  professions,  and 
plays  an  important  part  in  the  great  world  of  business. 
Manners  have  steadily  softened.  To  seek  to  kill  your  foe 
in  a  duel  was,  as  late  as  in  1840,  still  demanded  by  the 
code  of  honour,  but  in  1844  the  War  Office  imposed  heavy 
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penalties  upon  duelling  officers ;  in  the  aezt  year  Roebuck, 
by  brioging  the  matter  up  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
forced  a  fellow  member  of  Parliament,  who  had  challenged 
him,  to  apologize,  and  the  duel  disappeared  from  English 
life.  In  the  middle^of  the  century  the  decline  of  prize- 
fighting was  regarded  by  so  good  a  man  as  George  Borrow 
as  a  marl£  of  the  decay  of  national  vigour;  now  men  of  bis 
class  look  upon  the  sport  as  merely  brutal.  Fifty  years 
ago,  to  get  drunk  caused  hardly  a  reproach ;  now  it  is 
thb  certain  brand  of  failure  in  businesB,  in  public  and  in 
social  life.  Hatred  is  a  declining  factor  in  politics,  and 
statesmen,  passing  each  other  in  the  street,  no  longer  call 
out  opprobrious  names  as  they  sometimes  did  less  than  a 
century  ago.  Then,  too,  classes  were  divided  by  a  great 
gulf,  and  noblemen  were  almost  a  race  apart.  In  Britain 
the  distinctions  of  rank  are  still  marked,  but  the  great  are 
now  loss  insolent,  the  poor  less  bitter,  and  rank  is  a  freer 
reward  to  successful  efEort  than  ever  it  was  before ;  high 
posts  in  the  army  are  no  longer  closed  to  the  common  sol- 
dier, who  sometimes  becomes  a  general.  Public  opinion 
now  insists  that  those  who  have  power  have  also  responsi- 
bility, and  a  higher  sense  of  duty  is  observable  among  the 
ruling  classes;  in  the  present  age  landlords  would  not 
venture  to  house  their  tenants  as  many  of  them  were 
housed  fifty  years  ago.  In  the  royal  navy,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  modern  period,  sailors  were  flogged  for  trifling 
offences,  they  lived  in  dark  and  unsanitary  quarters,  and 
were  allowed  ao  much  rum  as  to  encourage  drunkenness ; 
iu  the  army  soldiers  slept  two  in  a  narrow  bed,  the  pro- 
visions fdr  the  wives  who  sometimes  accompanied  tbeir 
husbands  showed  little  regard  for  decency,  and  the  food 
was  usually  bad.  Now,  in  both  services  comfortable  quar- 
ters and  good  food  are  the  rule.  Yet  recent  wars  have 
shown  that  the  easier  conditions  of  modem  times  have 
not  undermined  courage  or  the  capacity  to  bear  necessary 
hardships. 
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Preaent  coaditions  of  life  are  in  some  respecta  un- 
wholesome.     The   need   of   capital    in    agriculture   hae 

worked  against  those  of  small  means  and 
Sl'^u^l'^     wholly  destroyed  the  class  of  sturdy  villagers, 

who,  though  poor,  had  a  proprietary  interest 
in  the  soil  and  tilled  it  with  their  own  hands;  now  hired 
labourers  do  this  work,  and  so  universal  is  the  system  that 
we  are  apt  to  forget  ita  recent  and  regrettable  growtb,  and 
that  a  hundred  years  ago  the  labourer  bad  often  a  part- 
ner's share  in  the  products  of  the  farm.  Village  life  has 
lost  some  of  its  old  attractions,  and  the  people  now  flock 
into  the  great  centres  of  population,  which  have  grown 
enormously ;  in  1901  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  fhirty- 
two  and  a  half  millions  in  England  and  Wales  were 
dwellers  in  towns.  But  the  dense  and  smoky  air  and 
crowded  quarters  make  British  cities  less  wholesome  than 
are  the  villages,  and  a  present-day  problem  is  how  to 
bring  the  people  back  to  the  land.  One  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties is  that  the  easy  transportation  of  food  products  has 
drawn  to  Britain  supplies  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
so  lowered  prices  that  agriculture  no  longer  attracts  capi- 
tal by  the  profits  to  be  earned.  British  energy  is  devoted 
ever  more  and  more  to  manufacturing  industry,  and  less 
and  leas  does  Britain  herself  produce  the  food  for  her  own 
people.  To  some  this  seems  a  serious  danger,  but  so  long 
as  she  can  by  her  naval  power  command  sea  communica- 
tions, and  in  consequence  supplies,  her  position  is  secure. 

SuMMARV  ov  Dates 
Social  unrest  marked  the  end  of  George  Ill's  rei^.  Tbe  Six 
Acts  imposiog  arbitrary  restrictions  upon  tbe  circulation  of  free  opia- 
ion  were  passed  in  lSt9,  but  when  George  IV'a  reign  began,  in  1820, 
the  demand  (or  thoroughgoing  reform  was  already  urgent.  The 
oppressive  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  of  Charles  ll's  reign  were 
repealed  In  1888.  The  Catholic  Relief  BUI  was  passed  In  182*. 
The  first  Reform  Bill  was  passed  In  I88S.  The  Retormed  Parlia> 
roent  abolished  slavery  In  1888,  regulated  child  labour  in  factories 
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in  tlM  nme  je*r.  and  pused  the  important  Poor  I^w  Amendment 
Act  in  IKU.  The  TracUrian  moTement  in  tbe  Charch  of  England 
begaa  in  IS33.  A  new  postage  acbeme  iDvolTiDg  the  pennj  post  was 
adopted  ID  1»39.  The  seceesiiMi  in  the  Scottish  Church  took  place  in 
IMil.  The  a^tation  fnr  free  trade,  led  by  Cobden,  became  actiTe  in 
183».  and  !■  1»U  Sir  Bebert  FmI  Mrrle4  a  bill  for  the  gni 
uIEep«alortli«C«raLain.  Tbe  terrible  Iriah  Faniae  was  in 
ISM.  and  was  followed  by  aa  Irish  iDsnrrectioD.  The  Great  Ex- 
fclMliaa  toak  place  !■  18al.  In  December,  1853,  the  British  fleet 
entered  tbe  Black  Sea  and  made  war  with  Bussia  certain ;  tte  Cri- 
mtmm  War  hegma  !■  18*4,  and  Sebwtopol  fell  «■  SepteHber  8, 
185a.  Peaee  waa  wt4e  at  Paris  U  March.  IBSft.  Tbe  ladlM 
MatlBJ  broke  vut  la  18«7,  and  ended  in  1S58.  The  right  of  Jews 
to  sit  in  Parliament  was  conceded  in  1856.  Tbe  Prince  Consort  died 
in  December,  IMI.  Tbe  wcvad  of  Uie  great  KeferM  Bills  be- 
caae  Uw  la  1S67.  The  Irlsb  Chnreh  was  dlseaUblMed  ia 
18«».  The  Eleaieatarr  Educatioa  Act  was  passed  in  lS:a  The 
Ballot  Bill,  introducing  voting  by  ballot,  became  law  in  1673.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Act,  remodelling  the  conrts  of  justice, 
was  passed  in  1673.  Tbe  Treatj  of  Berlin,  which  averted  war  with 
Bussia,  was  Made  la  1876,  and  Britain  occupied  Cjpms  in  return 
for  gnaranUeiog  Turkey's  Asiatic  dominions.  The  Land  League  was 
began  in  1679,  a:id  tbe  Home  Rule  agitation,  led  by  Paraell,  soon 
became  acute.  Tbe  tblrd  Reform  Bill,  widely  extending  tbe  fran- 
chise, became  law  ia  1884.  General  OorOon  was  killed  at  Khar- 
toum in  1685.  Mr.  Oladstone  adopted  the  policy  of  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  in  1686,  and  the  Liberal  Unionists,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire and  Hr.  Chamberlain,  withdrew  from  the  Liberal  party.  Mr. 
Qladstone's  flrst  Home  Bale  Bill  was  defeated  la  1S8«.  Britain 
in  1600  reached  an  agreement  with  other  European  powers  as  to 
spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.  Mr.  61adst«ne's  secoad  Heme  Bole 
Bill  wasdefeal«d  in  1898.  General  Kitchener  took  Khart^uim  in 
1896,  and  conftrmed  Britain's  hold  upon  F.gypL  The  war  witb  the 
Boer  Bepnblles  broke  out  in  1899,  and  ended  with  their  conquest 
in  1908.  Victoria  died  in  IBOl.  A  new  EdncaUon  Bill  In  1902 
increased  aid  to  voluntary  schools,  and  aimed  to  improve  tbe  standard 
by  better  inspection.  The  Irisb  Uad  Bill  of  1»0S  provided  for 
tbe  transfer  of  the  land  to  the  occupiers. 

Books  for  Rsfkkekcb 
See  the  works  mentioned  in  Traill,  Social  England,  vol.  vi    The 
topics  covered  are  very  numerous,  and  the  books  dealing  with  them 
difficult  to  classify. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII 

Tha  Orowth  of  tli»  British  Dominioiu 

The  history  of  the  United  Kingdom  does  not  exbanst 
the  history  of  the  British  Nation,  which  has  colonized 
n*diAnnt  **""  onq'^ered  until  the  mother  isles  represent 
obMMofBiit-  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  vast  whole  of  Brit- 
tibMnitoy.  igjj  territory.  The  British  Dominions  maybe 
divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  Territories  occupied  by  alien  peoples  now  ruled 
by  Britain.  India,  with  its  old  cirilization,  is  the  chief 
possession  of  this  kind.  The  extensive  British  possessions 
in  both  East  and  West  Africa  are  of  the  same  nature,  but 
there  the  native  races  are  less  advanced. 

2.  Territories  now  containing  but  few  of  the  native 
races,  and  settled,  or  in  course  of  settlement,  by  the 
British  race.  These  include  three  vast  areas  in  three 
separate  continents — Canada  in  America,  Australia  and 
Kew  Zealand  in  Oceania,  and  the  British  dominions  in 
South  Africa.  The  West  Indian  islands  take  a  minor 
place  in  the  same  category,  though  in  some  of  them  the 
African  negro  predominates. 

3.  Stations  (chiefly  islands)  held  by  Britain  for  strate- 
gic purposes,  to  furnish  supply  posts  for  her  navy,  etc. 
(such  as  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Bermuda,  St.  Helena,  and 
numerous  islands  in  the  South  Sea  and  near  the  coast  of 
South  America). 

The  real  key  to  British  expansion  has  been  the 
strength,  courage,  and  adventurous  spirit  of  a  race  not 
content  to  remain  bound  by  the  limits  of  its  island  home. 
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Its  BOOB  ventared  forth,  engaged  in  trade,  and  where  their 
intereste  demanded  it  f oagbt  their  rivals ;  they  sometimea 
TU  MgoUtk*  **8i>''>6^  political  authority,  and  nenally  they 
(i(0«Md*,  did  it  all  at  their  own  cost  and  risk.  Of  the 
^^^3'  Belf-goveming  portiouB  of  the  empire  beyond 

the  limit  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  with  nearly 
six  million  inhabitants,  is  the  most  important,  both  in 
numbers  and  in  the  incidents  accompanying  its  history. 
\ew  France  in  Xorth  America  for  a  long  time  strnggled 
to  overthrow  New  England.  It  was  French,  not  English, 
pioneers  who  were  the  first  Europeans  to  see  the  great 
lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  the  American  interior. 
Bat  France  showed  slight  genius  for  colonization ;  few 
of  her  people  emigrated  to  the  Xew  World,  and  the  home 
Government  interfered  constantly  and  unwisely  in  the 
aSairs  of  the  colony.  With  such  drawbacks  it  is  little 
short  of  amazing  that  the  few  thousand  French  in  Canada 
should  have  been  able  long  to  carry  on  an  aggressive 
warfare  against  neighbours  twenty-fold  more  numerous; 
but  the  struggle  could  not  last,  and  in  1763,  as  a  result  of 
the  victories  in  which  Wolfe's  name  is  most  conspicuous, 
New  France  was  ceded  to  Britain.  By  a  singular  fate, 
Britain's  present  empire  in  North  America  is  that  which 
France  founded ;  her  own  American  colonies  broke  away 
from  the  motherland. 

The  lines  upon  which  the  relations  of  the  great  colo- 
nies to  the  mother  country  should  be  determined  were 

laid  in  Canada.  It  did  not  join  the  American 
wniSwtionil  provinces  in  the  revolt  against  Britain,  but, 
Ubvtrin  on  the  contrary,  in  1775  repelled  the  invasion 

of  the  Americans.  A  little  later  hnndreds 
of  Loyalists  left  the  United  States  to  settle  in  the  territory 
that  had  remained  British.  This  territory  was  divided 
info  a  variety  of  separate  oolonioa  and  governments — 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Lower  Canada,  Upper 
Canada,  etc. ;  and  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  ceo- 
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tury  there  was  an  elective  legislature  in  each  proTince: 
But  iu  no  case  had  the  legislature  control  of  the  govern- 
ment; in  Lover  Canada  the  French  vere  ruled  by  an 
English  minority,  while  in  Upper  Canada  radical  reformers 
found  their  plans  balked  by  an  executive  that  paid  little 
heed  to  the  elected  legislators.     At  length,  in  the  year 
that  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,  Canada  saw  serious 
rebellion,  and  the  Whig  Gov- 
ernment iu   Britain,  aroused 
by  a  critical   sitmition,  sent 
out  Lord  Durham  with  large 
powers   to  inquire    into    the 
cause  of  the  trouble  and  sug- 
gest a  remedy.      Lord  Dur- 
ham was  in   Canada  only  a 
few  months  when  a  turn  of 
the  party  warfare  at  home  led 
to  his  recall ;  but  he  prepared 
a  masterly  report,  which    is 
perhaps  the  most  important 
document  in  British  colonial 
history.    He  found,  as  he  said, 
"two  peoples  warring  in  the 
bosom  of  a  single  state,"  the  French  jealous  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  holding  aloof  from  intercourse,  while  the  Eng- 
lish themselves  chafed  under  the  restrictions  upon  their 
own  aelf-government.     To  remove  discontent  and  to  effect 
his  avowed  end  that  the  British  element  should  become 
supreme  over  the  French,  Lord  Durham  advocated  full 
constitutional   liberty   for    British   North   America  and 
union  among  all  the  provinces.     The  time  was  not  yet 
ripe  for  the  complete  union  which   be  desired,  but   in 
1841   an  Act   of   Parliament   united   Upper  and   Lower 
Canada  into  one  state,  and  provided  for  government  on 
the  lines  of  that  in  England.     Though  for  a  few  years 
still  the  governors  seemed  to  think  themselves  responsible 
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to  a  British  colonial  minister  rather  than  to  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  before  1850  Canada  had  won  for  herself  and, 
as  it  proved,  tor  all  the  greater  British  colonies,  the  com- 
plete self-government  that  makes  them  practically  inde- 
pendent states.  Events  in  Canada  were  thus  really  of 
world-wide  import. 

Canada  did  not  yet  include. Kova  Scotia,  Kew  Bruns- 
wick, and  other  colonies,  hut  still  had  only  the  French 
TliifiniutiDiisr  province,  now  Quebec,  and  the  English  one, 
a«  Domiain  or  now  Ontario.  Both  French  and  English  do- 
^""^  '  manded  that  the  ministry  of  the  day  shoald 
be  acceptable  to  them,  and  the  nnwritten  law  was  observed 
that  a  ministry  must  have  not  only  an  absolute  majority 
in  the  House,  but  a  majority  of  the  representatives  from 
each  of  the  provinces ;  and  each  party  had  both  a  French 
and  an  English  leader.  Twenty  years'  experience  showed 
this  cumbrous  system  to  be  unworkable.  Owing  to  jeal- ' 
ousies  of  race  and  creed,  no  ministry  could  stay  long  in 
office,  and  at  last,  in  1865,  an  active  movement  began  to 
include  all  the  provinces  of  British  North  America  in  a 
new  Canadian  Union.  In  1867,  by  a  etatnte  of  the  British 
Parliament  known  as  the  British  North  America  Act, 
the  Dominion  of  Canada  came  into  existence ;  and  by 
1872  it  included  the  whole  of  British  North  America 
except  Newfoundland,  and  stretched  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific. 

The  Canadian  confederation  was  formed  just  after  the 
great  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  and  Sir  John  Mac- 
ThtOuiadtu  donald,  the  Canadian  statesman  chiefly  re- 
tjpsoffedenl  sponsible  for  the  union, tried  to  avoid  dangers 
BOTsnuunt.  ;^  jj^g  federal  system  which  the  war  had  re- 
vealed. He  aimed  especially  to  give  wide  powers  to  the 
federal  government  and  strictly  to  define  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  several  provinces,  which  possess  only  the  limited 
powers  delegated  to  them.  To  unite  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Pacific  portions  of  Canada  a  transcontinental  railway  was 
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required,  and  the  Canadiaa   Pacific   Railwa;  was  com- 
pleted Id  1885.    It  now  controls  more  than  ten  thousand 
miles  of  railway,  and  is  a  stnpendouB  corporation ;  and  so 
rapid  has  beeD   Canadian  development  that  two  other 
similar  lines  are  now  being  constructed.     Nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  of  peace — there  has 
been  no  war  since  that  with  the 
United  States,  which  closed  in 
I8I5— have  enabled  Canada  to 
begin  in  earnest  the  use  of  her 
own  reBources.  One  of  Nature's 
compensations  for   her  north- 
ern latitude  is  that  the  severe 
frosts  of  winter  retain  in  the 
soil  soluble  nitrates  which  are 
drained  off  in  milder  climates, 
but  which  improve  greatly  the 
quality  of  wheat ;  the  Canadian 
Northwest  has  already  become 
a  great  wheat-producing  area, 

with  vast  undeveloped  possibilities.  Canada's  main  inter- 
est is  still  agricultural,  but  she  has  also  great  mineral 
wealth,  and  the  iron  and  other  industries  are  growing 
rapidly. 

The  great  continent  Australia  lay  for  untold  ages 
remote  and  almost  untenanted  until  British  energy  added 

it  to  the  number  of  civilized  states.  While 
ttlMa^      rocks  now  high  in  the  Alps  were  still  under 

water  it  was  already  dry  land;  but  the  an- 
cient world  knew  nothing  of  it,  and  its  few  degraded 
aborigines  never  passed  out  of  the  savage  state.  The 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  who  crossed  the  Pacific  in  the 
sixteenth  century  appear  to  have  missed  it  because  it  lay 
so  far  in  the  Southern  Sea,  but  Torres,  a  Spaniard,  prob- 
ably came  in  sight  of  it  in  1605,  and  in  1643  the  enter- 
prising Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  sent  Tasman  to  look  for 
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the  long-talked-of  contiDent.    He  reached  both  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand.     But  no  colonization  of  this  "Nev 
Holland"  followed.     In  1689  Dampier,  a  half-piratical 
sea-rover,  was  the  first  known  Englishman  to  put  foot  in 
Australia;  eighty  years  later  Captain  Cook  raised  there 
the  British  flag,  named  "  Botany  Bay"  from  its  intere8l> 
ing  plants,  and  called  the  land  'Sev  South  Wales.    Still 
there  was  no  colonisation,  and  nntil  the  American  Revo- 
lution Australia  was  a  derelict  continent.     For  a  long 
time  a  considerable   part  of  the  convict  population  of 
Britain  had  been  sent  to  work  on  the  American  planta- 
tions.   With  the  Revolution 
this  of  course  stopped,  and 
then  the  British  Government 
found  itself  burdened   each 
year  with  Bome  five  hundred 
convicted  persons,  whom  for- 
merly it  had  got  rid  of  with- 
out expense,  since  contractors 
in  America  had  been  ready 
to  pay  from  £8  to  £10  each 
for  these  unfortunates,  and 
to  clothe  and  feed  them  for 
,         „  their  labour.     The  problem 

Caftaiw  Jameb  Cooi  -   „ 

(1728-17:9).  01  a  116^  outlet  was  carefully 

considered,  and  at  length 
Britain  decided  to  found  a  convict  colony  in  Australia. 
Only  then  did  Australian  history  really  begin.  In  Janu- 
ary, ITSS,  two  British  men-of-war,  six  transports,  and 
three  store-ships  sailed  into  Botany  Bay ;  of  the  1,100  on 
board,  750  were  convicts.  A  few  days  later  two  French 
ships  arrived  off  the  coast.  They  may  have  had  some 
intention  of  raising  the  French  flag,  and  the  saying  that 
Britain  won  Australia  by  six  days  has  this  basis  of  truth. 
Phillip,  the  leader  of  the  British  expedition,  decided 
to  make  his  settlement  not  at  Botany  Bay,  but  at  the 
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adjacent  Port  Jackson,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  site 
where  Sydney  now  stands  was  a  scene  of  busy  life.     The 

colony  grew  only  slowly.  Convicts  are  not 
?i«S«mrat,     8*'<*d  colonists,  and  there  was  much  disorder. 

But  the  land  proved  fairly  fertile ;  coal  was 
discovered  in  1797,  and  wool-growing,  Australia's  great 
industry,  began  on  a  large  scale  in  1805.  The  natives,  few 
and  feeble,  gave  little  trouble,  and  while  the  mother  coun- 
try was  occupied  with  the  long  Napoleonic  struggle  her 


sons  were  building  a  new  nation  in  the  Southern  Sea.  In 
Tasmania  colonization  began  in  1804,  but  Melbourne,  the 
nucleus  of  the  colony  of  Victoria,  and  now  a  city  with  half 
a  million  inhabitants,  was  not  founded  until  1837;  while 
Queensland  in  the  north,  with  Brisbane  as  its  capital,  had 
not  an  organized  government  until  1840.    Tasmania,  Tio- 
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toriii,  and  Qaeensland  were  all  daaghters  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  long  subject  to  tlie  final  aothority  of  the  goT- 
erament  at  Sydne;.  But  the  extensive  and  not  very  at- 
tractive stretcbea  of  the  westeni  coast  were  not  within 
the  bounds  of  New  South  Wales,  and  only  the  fear  that 
the  French  might  establish  a  post  on  that  coast  caused 
permanent  settlement  to  begin  there  in  ltt26;  the  definite 
founding  of  Western  Australia  came  in  1839.  The  great 
intervening  and,  in  some  places,  very  fertile  area  between 
Western  Australia  and  New  South  Wales  and  the  other 
colonies  on  the  east  coast  was  formed  in  1831  into  the 
huge  province  of  South  Australia.  This,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  great  and  chiefly  desert  stretch  of  country 
known  as  the  Northern  Territory,  for  the  time  adminis- 
tered by  South  Australia,  completed  the  division  into  six 
colonies  of  the  whole  island  continent.  By  1859  the  col- 
onies were  all  entirely  independent  of  each  other,  and, 
sharing  in  the  results  of  the  victory  for  antouomy  in  Can- 
ada, they  too  had  almost  complete  self-government. 

The  coast  line  of  Australia  ia  singularly  unbroken,  and 
a  cordon  of  high  land  lies  between  it  and  the  great  basin 

of  the  interior,  which  has  extensive  wastes  of 
rfASST      *'"''^  sand.    The  mountains  are  in  no  case  so 

high  as  to  be  permanently  snow-capped,  and 
as  there  appear  to  be  few  water  springs,  the  rivers  are  im- 
mediately dependent  for  their  volume  upon  the  changing 
rainfall.  In  consequence  the  Darling  is,  in  wet  seasons, 
a  huge  stream,  with  more  than  7,000  milea  of  navigable 
water,  but  it  shrinks  in  dry  weather  to  small  proportions. 
No  great  navigable  rivers  open  up  the  interior  of  Aastralia 
as  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  open  that  of  Ame^ 
ica.  For  years  the  colonists  of  Sydney  were  unable  to  get 
to  the  interior  past  the  precipices  of  the  Blue  Mountains, 
which  shut  them  in  to  a  narrow  etrip  of  coast ;  but  by  1815 
an  adventurous  explorer  had  discovered  a  means  of  ac- 
cess, and  rich  grazing  lands  were  then  made  available.   In 
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Aastralia  about  thirteen  thousand  miles  of  railway  bare 
dlready  been  built,  but  there  ia  still  no  railway  across  the 
continent,  and  vast  tracts  of  the  interior  are  almost  unex- 
plored. Soon  after  the  great  inrush  of  gold-seekers  into 
California  in  1R49  gold  was  discovered  in  Australia  also, 
and  the  colony  of  Victoria  in  particular  had  a  rapid  growth 
of  population.  The  climate  has  proved  favourable  to  Eu- 
ropeans. Except  in  the  moantainons  districts,  frost  and 
snow  are  unknown,  and,  owing  to  the  dry  air,  the  heat, 
though  great,  is  endurable.  Emigration  from  Bntaili 
to  Australia  has  now  almost  ceased,  and  the  country  de- 
pends upon  the  rather  slow  natural  increase  of  population. 
Xinety-five  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  European  origin 
are  of  British  descent,  and  already,  though  the  founda- 
tions are  so  recent,  a  British  nation,  with  two  cities  of 
half  a  million  each  and  with  other  populous  centres,  has 
grown  up  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Its  potential  re- 
sources cannot  yet  be  measured,  but  are  undoubtedly  on 
a  very  large  scale.  It  has  hardly  known  the  sound  of  war. 
Xelson's  victory  at  Trafalgar  left  Britain  so  strong  upon 
the  sea  that  no  Beet  hostile  to  her  has  been  able  to  ap- 
proach Australia.  Even  when  vast  stretches  of  the  coast 
were  unoccupied,  Britain  was  able  to  warn  off  intruders 
and  to  make  good  her  claim  to  the  whole  land. 

The  Australian  colonies  followed  Canada  not  only  in 
securing  complete  constitutional  liberty;  the  further  ad- 
Tht  {^dtni  vantages  of  federation  also  became  apparent 
oommonvMitli  to  them.  In  1900  the  British  Parliament 
ofAutnlia.  phased  the  necessary  act,  and  on  January  1, 
1901,  the  Commonwealth  of  Anstralia  came  into  existence. 
It  is  the  second  great  federal  state  within  the  British 
Empire.  The  resemblance  between  the  Australian  and 
Canadian  systems  is  marked,  especially  in  the  provisions 
that  the  minintry  of  the  day  is  responsible  to  Parliament, 
and  that  an  appeal  to  the  electors  may  take  place  at  any 
time;  but  in  some  other  respects  the  newer  federation 
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has  followed  more  cloeely  the  pattern  of  the  United  States. 
Its  dicisiona  &re  not  prorincea,  but  atutes ;  it  haa  an  elect- 
ive Senate,  instead  of  one  appointed  by  the  Crown,  a 
House  of  Representatives  instead  of  a  House  of  Commons ; 
and  the  states  in  Australia,  as  in  the  United  States,  retain 
all  the  powers  not  specifically  assigned  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, while  in  Canada  it  is  the  powers  of  the  provinces 
that  are  strictly  defined.  The  island  of  Tasmania  is  a  part 
of  Anstralia,  but  Kew  Zealand,  about  a  thousand  miles 
Astant,  is  a  separate  colony.  Its  length  of  900  miles 
gives  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  a  state,  small  as  compared 
with  Australia  or  Canada.  The  native  llaoris  are  perhaps 
the  moat  virile  race  in  the  Sonth  Seas,  and  they  fiercely 
opposed  the  coming  of  the  Europeans.  In  New  Zealand 
life  they  still  are  an  important  element. 

The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  nocleus  of  the  present 
British  possessions  in  Sonth  Africa,  was  occupied  by  the 
Dutch  in  1653,  and  became  an  important  sta- 
BoBth  AMom."  ^'^"^  **"  ^^^"  trading  route  to  India.  Hugue- 
nots driven  from  France,  Dutch  soldiers  re- 
turned from  India,  a  few  settlers  from  Holland,  comprised 
the  chief  colonists.  Cape  Town  itself  was  strictly  gov- 
erned by  the  Dutch,  but  the  settlers  in  the  interior  beyond 
it,  who  came  to  be  known  as  Boers,  lived  an  independent 
life,  and  had  little  regard  for  any  external  authority. 
During  the  Xapoleonic  War,  when  Franco  dominated  Hol- 
land, Indian  officials  urged  the  importance  to  Britain  of 
holding  the  Cape  as  a  station  on  the  way  to  the  East. 
Already  in  1795  there  had  been  a  temporary  occupation, 
and  finally  in  1800,  the  year  after  Trafalgar,  a  powerful 
British  fleet  sailed  into  Table  Bay, landed  an  army  of  7,000 
men,  and  after  some  fighting  established  British  rule. 
For  many  years  there  were  few  British  settlers,  and  the 
governors  had  the  difficult  problem  of  rnling  a  colony 
composed  of  alien  Dutch,  and  of  controlling  the  adjacent 
and  warlike  native  trlbea.     From  the  first  there  were  race 
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troubles,  and  ever  eince  Soath  Africa  has  koown  no  long 
interval  of  peace. 

The  Boer  farmers,  dependent  upon  native  slaTe-labour, 
were  half  ruined  in  1833  when  slavery  was  abolished  in 
TkaoooSiot  British  dominions.  To  meet  the  demands  of 
wiaiheSiuh  philanthropiBts,  who  carried  on  an  agitation 
laBostbAMot.  against  alleged  Boer  crnelty  to  the  enslaved 
uatives,  the  British  tried  more  Btrictlj  to  impose  their 
anthorit;  upon  the  farmers,  and  the  Boers,  to  avoid  it, 
"  trekked  "  farther  and  farther  north.  British  policy  was 
changetal  and  nnstable,  while  the  Boers,  who  founded  in 
the  far  interior  two  BtateB,  known  later  as  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  South  African  Republic,  always  knew 
what  they  wanted — independence,  and  the  right  to  adopt 
their  own  methods  with  the  negro  tribes.  The  British 
were  drawn  into  strife  not  only  witli  the  natives  of 
the  country,  EafiBra  and  Zulus,  but  also  with  the  Boera. 
These  threw  off  allegiance  to  Britain,  defeated  the  British 
in  1881  at  Laing's  Neck  and  Majuba  Hill,  and  won  self- 
government  under  British  suzerainty.  In  time  the  inte- 
rior was  found  to  have  great  wealth  in  diamonds  and  gold. 
Speculators  poured  in,  and  finally,  in  1890,  the  two  states 
— the  South  African  Republic,  better  known  as  the  Trans- 
vaal, and  the  Orange  Free  State,  whose  self-government 
Britain  had  permitted,  and  even  encouraged — joined  in 
a  war  npon  her  because  she  demanded  that  easy  condi- 
tions of  securing  the  franchise  should  be  granted  to  the 
many  British  citizens  then  residing  in  the  country.  A 
struggle,  surprising  for  the  military  skill  which  the  Boers 
displayed,  ended  with  the  annexation  of  the  two  states  to 
Britain.  But  an  army  of  more  than  250,000  men,  and  the 
skill  of  generals  like  Lord  Roberts  and  Lord  Kitchener, 
were  necessary  to  secure  this  result,  while  the  feat  of  send- 
ing this  great  host  thousands  of  miles  by  sea  to  the  scene 
of  war  is  unparalleled  in  military  history.  Though  now  the 
four  regions,  Cape  Colony,  Natal,  the  Orange  River  State, 
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and  the  Transvaal,  all  bare  separate  goTernmeots,  proba- 
bly in  time  a  third  self-governing  federal  state  within  the 
British  Empire  will  appear  in  South  Africa.  It  will  be 
of  vast  extent.  Bosides  the  colonies  named,  running  far 
northward  there  are  great  stretches  of  territory  over 
which  Britain  holds  away,  and  ardent  British  imperialism 
sometimes  talks  of  possessing  ultimately  a  continuous 
stretch  of  British  territory  from  Egypt  to  Cape  Colony. 

While  the  growth  of  territory  ao  far  outlined  is  strik- 
ing, it  is  even  more  remarkable  that  Britain  should  rule 
ThB  (ineniiig  la  three  hundred  millionB  in  India,  distant  from 
lodk  im  Euro-  her  by  about  six  thousand  miles.  Were  India 
pau  msthodi.  jtagif  a  single  nation,  such  a  foreign  sway 
would  probably  be  imposaible.  But  India  represents 
many  nations.  Lying  between  the  sea  bordering  South- 
ern Asia  and  the  almost  impregnable  mountain  ranges 
which  shut  it  iu  on  the  north,  this  vast  region,  though 
not  without  a  certain  geographical  unity,  has  a  greater 
variety  of  peoples  than  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 
There  are  in  it  highly  civilized  states  and  almost  savage 
tribes,  fully  two  hundred  different  languages,  and  a  hun- 
dred different  religions.  From  time  immemorial  the 
people  of  India  have  been  accustomed  to  the  sway  of  the 
foreign  conqueror,  who  entered  through  the  mountain 
passes  of  the  north;  the  last  conqueror,  Britain,  is  the 
only  one  to  approach  from  the  sea.  Her  alien  rule  is,  to 
the  mass  of  the  natives,  strange  only  in  its  orderly  char- 
acter. During  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  great  MoghulB,a  warlike  race  of  Moslem  Turks,  held 
sway  at  Delhi  over  a  great  part  of  India,  but  soon  after 
1700  their  authority  was  almost  gone.  The  Turk  showed 
in  India,  as  elsewhere,  his  incapacity  for  orderly  govern- 
ment. Defined  frontiers  hardly  existed,  brigandage  and 
oppression  were  everywhere,  and  it  is  estimated  that  not 
less  than  two  million  armed  men  were  ready  to  sell  their 
a  to  any  adventurous  leader  who  displayed  his  ahil- 
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it;  to  pay  thfem.  Discipline  in  the  European  sense  was 
unknovn,  and  the  oppressed  people  longed  for,  rather 
than  dreaded,  new  conquerors  strong  enough  to  protect 
life  and  property, 

In  the  eighteenth  centuiy  an  acute  observer  said  that 
ten  thousand  disciplined   troops   could    conquer  India, 
and  the  ease  of  the  task  became  in  time  ap- 
"k'J^h'oSr  pare"*-     Several  European  states  had  great 
powcnfor  trading  interests  in  the  country,  and  it  was 

almost  inevitable  that  to  one  of  them  should 
fall  the  duty  of  preserving  order.  It  was 
no  accident  that  gave  this  to  Britain,  for  time  showed 
that  she  alone  had  a  secure  basis  of  support  in  her  con- 
trol of  sea  communication  with  Europe.  But  only  after 
centuries  of  European  rivali-y  was  this  truth  clear.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  Portugal  had  the  rich  Indian  trade 
to  herself;  but  in  1580,  when  Spain  annexed  Portugal 
and  her  possessions,  England  and  Holland  attacked  them, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  fonnd  their  way  into  the 
East  and  became  rivals  for  the  Indian  trade.  The  Dutch 
long  had  the  advantage.  Their  East  India  Company, 
finally  organized  in  1603,  had  a  far  larger  capital  than 
that  of  the  English  Company  founded  in  IGOO,  Civil  war 
in  England  under  Charles  I  aided  the  interests  of  the 
Dutch,  but  later  the  English  Commonwealth  attacked 
Holland  vigorously,  with  the  result  that  in  India  the 
Dutch  soon  devoted  their  attention  to  the  islands,  leav- 
ing to  England  the  mainland.  In  India  itself  the  French 
then  became  the  chief  rivals  of  England,  but  neither  st^te 
aimed  as  yet  at  direct  empire.  Thoy  strove  rather  for  a 
monopoly  of  trade.  In  time,  with  the  consent  of  native 
rulers,  the  rival  trading  companies  fortified  stations  on 
the  coast,  as  a  basis  of  their  operations,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  were  British  stations 
at  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta.  Pondiehcrry  was  the 
chief  French  station.  While  the  English  Company  had 
37 
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in  time  great  wealth,  and  lent  the  Government  something 
like  £4,000,000,  the  French  East  India  Company  was 
always  weak ;  it  paid  dividends  when  it  had  not  earned 
them,  and  iuBtead  of  lending  to  France,  borrowed  from 
her  £6,000,000,.  and  thns  gave  the  French  Government 
the  right  to  meddlesome  official  interference,  which  it 
freely  used.  Dapleix,  the  Governor  of  Pondicherry,  the 
ablest  administrator  France  sent  out,  adopted  boldly  the 
plan  of  alliance  with  native  rulers  to  drive  out  the  Eng- 
lish, and  of  making  France  not  only  a  trading  hut  a  mili- 
tary power  in  India.  But  hia  few  succesees  were  in  vain- 
France,  without  Boa-power,  bad  no  basis  of  communica- 
tions, and  when  he  was  recalled,  in  1754,  be  had  accom- 
plished nothing  stable. 

Then  came  the  supreme  struggle.    Renewed  war  broke 

out  in  1756.     In  India  the  British  were  now  led  by  the 

brilliant  Clive,  both  a  statesman  and  the  only 

pfBri^h*     general  who  rivals  the  fame  of  Wolfe  during 

iiptMuejlA      this  period.     Though  the  English  had  a  forti- 

*'  fied  post  at  Calcutta,  they  were  merely  tenants 

of  Surajah  Dowlah,  the  Nabob  of  Bengal,  who,  incited  by 
the  French  to  believe  that  his  rights  had  been  violated, 
seized  the  English  in  the  place  and  perpetrated,  in  1756, 
the  terrible  outrage  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,  in 
which  about  130  English  men  and  women  were  suffocated 
in  a  single  night.  This  event  really  led  to  the  final 
establisbment  of  British  political  power  in  India.  Clive, 
with  only  7,000  troops  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  defeatpd  the  Rajah's  40,000  at  Plassey  in  1757, 
and  Bengal,  then  the  richest  province  of  India,  became 
really  British  territory.  When  in  1760  the  British  held 
the  fort  of  Wandewiish  against  France  and  her  allies  they 
had  really  secured  Madras.  Pondicherry  fell  in  1761,  and 
with  it  France's  power  in  India. 

After  the  peace  of  1763  the  British  had  no  aerions 
rivals,  and  their  chief  task  was  that  of  keeping  order 
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among  the  native  states  so  that  profitable  trade  should 
be  poesibie.     With  Bengal  occupied  by  the  forces  of  the 
Th*  growth  of     ^^^^  1""^'*  Company,  the  singular  situation 
Briviih  domiii-    was  Created  of  a  trading  company  ruling  and 
'°°'°        ■       administering  the  revenues  of  a  great  state. 
As  much  aa  £2,000,000  passed  annually  to  the  British 
(iovernment  from  the  company;  tbe  net  profits  which 
the  company  itself  had  in  1765 
were  il,700,000,  and  it  paid  divi- 
dends of  twelve  and  a  half  per 
cent.  But  dark  days  came.  There 
was  famine  in  1770;  the   com- 
pany defaulted  in  its  payments 
to  the  government,  and  in  177;f 
had  to  borrow  £1,400,000.     Par- 
liament th(!n  seized   the  oppor- 
tunity to  assert  its  own  author- 
ity, and  an  act  of  1773  gave  a 
pari i amen ti try  title  for  the  first 
time  to   the  company's  rule  in  "   (iTarMni)."^" 

India  and  provided  for  some  con- 
trol over  its  affairs.  From  that  date  two  facts  stand 
out  most  clearly  in  India:  the  growth  of  British  terri- 
tory through  the  attraction  which  the  one  orderly  and 
stable  government  exercised,  and  the  increased  wutch- 
fulnens  of  the  British  Parliament  in  regard  to  the  com- 
pany's rule.  Tlie  only  discreditable  era  was  that  after 
Plassey,  when  the  traders  had  Bengal  at  their  mercy,  and 
no  legal  checks  upon  extortion  were  yet  matured.  Those 
were  the  days  when  vast  fortunes  were  amassed  rapidly, 
and  the  successful  founders  returned  home  to  buy  their 
way  into  Parliament  and  good  society.  But  British  rule 
meant  in  time  order  and  justice,  and  to  it  the  oppressed 
peoples  turned.  Of  course  the  native  rulers  preferred 
independence.  Incessant  war  was  necessary,  but  in  fifty 
years  the  chief  part  of  the  work  was  completed. 
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Warren  HastitigB,  the  first  GoTemor-General,  a  new 
office  established  by  Parliament,  ruled  India  from  1774  to 
Thasnof  1785.    When  Britain  was  engaged  in  warwith 

Vuira  her  American  colonies  and  with  France,  Spain, 

^*'*'^-  and  Holland,  Franco  made  a  last  effort  to 

regain  India.     At  her  instigation,  Ilyder  Ali  of  Mysore 
and  other  native  rulers  attacked  the  British,  whose  for- 
tunes for  a  time  sank  very  low.     Warren  Hastings  was 
hard  pressed  for  money ;  undoubtedly  he  raised  the  neces- 
sary revenues  in  a  high-handed  manner,  and  thus  gave 
Burke  the  ground  for  the  im- 
peachment which   led  to  the 
famous    trial     lasting    seven 
years.     But  the  first  Govemor- 
Goueral  was  an  ahle  and  pa- 
triotic  statesman,  who  made 
Britain's  rule  in  India  finally 
secure  at  the  very  time  that 
America  was  lost.    Xapoleon's 
expedition  to  Egypt  in  1798 
was   an   avowed    attempt    to 
strike    British    supremacy  in 
India.     An   army  of   ten   or 
^  twenty    thousand    men    with 

(1TS2-1S1B).  such  a  leader  could  have  made 

great  conquests  ;  but  Xapo- 
leon  failed,  as  France  had  failed  before,  for  want  of  naval 
communication  with  his  base.  Meanwhile  British  sway 
in  India  continued  to  extend  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
home  government  to  check  it.  By  1805,  when  the  Gover- 
nor-General, Lord  Wellesley,  was  recalled,  its  area  was 
enormous,  and  the  annexations  of  territory  continued 
long  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  in  Europe  in  1815; 
even  to  this  day  no  one  can  say  that  final  frontiers  have 
been  defined  for  the  British  dominions. 

It  is  in  the  seasons  when  Britain  has  been  engaged  in 
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European  war  that  the  reBtlessnesa  of  India  has  become 
marked.     The    Crimean  War    shook    Britain's  military 

reputation,  and  it  was  industriously  urged 
Thelnafan        |jy  (.[jg  enemies  of  Britain  in  India  that  she 

could  be  driren  out.  The  experiences  of  the 
Crimean  War  caused  a  change  to  improved  weapons,  and 
ami- British  intriguers  told  the  Hindoo  soldiers,  who 
reverence  the  cow,  and  the  Mohammedans,  who  think  the 
pig  unclean,  that  the  new  cartridges  were  oiled  with  cow's 
and  pig's  grease,  practices  that  most  of  the  native  soldiers 
regarded  with  horror.  There  were  other  and  complex 
causes  of  discontent,  and  finally,  in  1857,  a  terrible  revolt 
broke  out.  In  it  the  populace  took  little  part;  it  was 
mainly  a  soldiers'  rising  and  was  confined  to  the  Bengal 
provinces ;  Madras  and  Bombay  remained  quiet,  and  even 
in  Bengal  the  mutiny  was  not  universal.  The  horrors 
perpetrated  by  the  rebels  show  how  thin  was  the  veneer  of 
civilization  in  India.  There  were  famous  sieges  of  Delhi, 
Lucknow,  and  Cawnpore,  Canning,  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, and  such  generals  as  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (afterward 
Lord  Clyde),  Sir  Hugh  Bosc,  Havelock,  and  Lawrence 
showed  tact  and,  above  all,  courage  in  dealing  with  the 
rebels,  and  by  1858  British  supremacy  in  India,  after  a 
frightful  ordeal,  was  more  secure  than  ever. 

In  its  wake  the  mutiny  brought  political  change,  for 
the  British  Parliament  finally  deposed  the  East  India  Com- 
^jj^^ij^y  pany  in  1858  and  assumed  the  direct  reepon- 
pnbltDiln  sihility  of  government.  Kow  the  Secretary 
^^  of  State  for  India  sits  in  Parliament,  he  is 

a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  is  re.'ipoQsible  to  the  nation 
for  what  is  done  in  India.  On  the  north  India's  frontiorB 
touch  China,  but  the  neighbour  that  Britain  most  dreads 
is  Russia.  That  great  empire  has  spread  eastward  and 
southward  in  Asia,  and  now  only  the  independent  state  of 
Afa;banistan  lies  between  Russia  and  the  mountain  passes 
which   lead   into  northern  India.     Persia,  influenced  by 
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Russia,  wfts  menaciDg  the  western  borders  of  Afghauistan 
in  1837,  and  the  British  OoTernment  was  then  obliged  to 
lay  down  the  principle  that  the  integrity  of  AfghaniBtan 
is  uecesBsry  to  the  safety  of  India.  Since  then  British 
armies  have  more  than  once  forced  their  way  to  the  Afghan 
capitAl,  Kabul,  to  insure  the  tenure  of  the  thronu  by  a 
ruler  friendly  to  Britain.  The  Russian  danger  is  still 
much  in  men's  minds  in  India.  The  railway  now  plays 
a  great  part  in  the  defence  of  the  northwestern  frontier, 
and  Britain  is  in  a  position  to  smaes  troops  rapidly  at  any 
threatened  point. 

British  rule  has  resulted  iu  untold  benefits  to  India, 
for  it  has  brouglit  law  and  order  out  of  chaotic  disorder 

and  unrest.  Native  piinces  still  rule  Indian 
inlndi*!""      states,   hut   Britain    controls    their    foreign 

affairs  and  their  armies,  and  the  British  sov- 
ereign is  universally  recognised  as  the  suprerae  roler. 
Everywhere  Britain  guarantees  liberty  of  opinion ;  the 
uatnes  of  India  are  practically  as  free  as  those  of  Britain 
in  this  respect— a  condition  hardly  found  in  any  other 
Oriental  country.  "  Firmly  relying  ourselves  on  the  truth 
of  Christianity,"  said  Queen  Victoria  in  assuming  the  di- 
rect government  of  India  in  1858, "  and  acknowledging 
with  gratitude  the  solace  of  religion,  we  disclaim  alike 
the  right  and  the  desire  to  impose  our  convictions  on  any 
of  our  subjects."  To  this  policy  Britain  has  been  true. 
Liberty  has  promoted  discussion.  There  is  a  new  move- 
ment of  ideas  in  this  stagnant  East,  and  it  may  be  that 
by  encouraging  education,  independent  thought  and  ac- 
tion, Britain  is  forging  the  weapon  which  in  the  end  may 
overthrow  her  own  rule.  No  state  has  hitherto  succeeded 
permanently  in  the  task  of  governing  great  dependencies. 
But  for  the  present  Britain's  supremacy  is  secure,  and  it 
has  brought  increased  happiness  and  liberty  to  those  she 
govern  a. 

The  lines  upon  which  further  expansion  and  coloniza- 
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tion  by  the  European  powers  can  proceed  are  now  defined 
with  some  precision.  By  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  cardi- 
nal feature  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
America  is  no  longer  open  to  the  ambitions  of  European 
states;  and  in  1890  the  chief  European  powers  reached  an 
agreement  in  regard  to  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.  In 
Asia,  Britain  is  ever  nervous  about  the  designs  of  Rnesia  as 
s  possible  menace  to  India,  and  some  agreement  with  that 
state  is  hor  most  urgent  prcseut-day  need.  Meanwhile 
in  every  sea  she  has  adrantagcs  the  aggregate  of  which  is 
equalled  by  no  other  power.  In  the  Suez  Canal  and  Gi- 
braltar she  holds  the  approaches  to  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  both  the  east  and  the  west ;  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  gives  her  control  also  of  the  longer  route  to  the  east 
around  Africa.  Aden  gives  her  command  of  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  her  influence  in  the  world  of  Islam  has  so  grown  that 
she  rules  more  Moslems  than  does  the  Turk ;  and  Mecca 
itself  is  not  unlikely  to  fall  within  her  influence.  She 
commands,  too,  the  sea  routes  of  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific.  TJndonbtedly  Britain  can  no  longer  hope  to 
maintain  unrivalled  supremacy  in  the  world's  trade;  the 
modern  ease  of  transporting  products  has  made  not  only 
the  United  States  and  Germany,  but  the  British  colonies 
themselves,  her  rivals  even  in  her  own  home  markets. 
Progress  involves  such  changes  and  readjustmenta,  but  in 
influence  and  wealth  Britain  still  stands  in  the  first  rank, 
and  shows  no  sign  of  declining  from  it. 

NoTR. — The  population  of  the  British  Empire  raaj  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follovs : 
I.  Population  almost  eotirelf  of  European  origin  x 

England  (in  lOOJ) 88,536,075 

Scotland       "        4,473,000 

Ireland         "         4,456,546 

Canada         "         5,309,666 

Australia      "        (without  abori^ncs)      3.767.443 
South  Africa  (estiraat«cl) 1,000,000 
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1.  Population  almost  entirely  of  European  origJD  (eonlinutdf; 

New  Zealand  (in  1801) 772,719 

Malta  "         183,679 

Europeans  in  India  (estiiiiated) 100,000 

West  Indies  and  Bermuda  (estimated)         100,000 

Gibraltar  (in  1901) 37,460 

Other  parts  ot  empire,  say 24,412 

53,800,000 

11.  Population  aliuust  entirely  ot  other  tlian 

European  origin ; 

India  (estiiuated) 294.874,411 

CeylonandEast«rni,i>lonies(estiinated)      4,288,974 

Weat  Indies  (estimated) 1,650,000 

South  Africa  (estimated) 5,000,000 

British  Central  Afriui  (estiniated).. . .       8.000,000 

British  East  Africa  (estimated) 6,550,000 

British  West  Africa  (estimated) 40,000,000 

Australasia  and  islands 661,700 

Other  regions,  say 164,915 

850,800,000 

Tola!  population 409,000,000 

SuuMARv  OF  Dates 
John  Cabot  raised  the  English  flag  in  America  in  1407.  In  1583 
England  tuok  formal  possession  of  her  first  American  colony,  Nev- 
toundlanil.  The  Charter  of  the  East  IndU  Conpan;  was  grant- 
ed la  1600.  Virginia,  the  first  successful  English  colony  on  the 
mainland  of  America,  was  founded  in  1607.  The  English  occupied 
Barbados  in  the  West  Indies  in  1634.  and  the  East  India  Company 
occupieil  Si.  Helena  in  1651.  Jamaica  was  conquered  from  Spain 
in  1055.  Ilctmbay  was  coded  by  Portugal  to  England  in  1661,  and 
New  York  was  captured  from  the  Dutch  in  1664.  The  Calcutta  sta- 
tion began  in  1696.  The  Treaty  of  Utreeht  In  1118  gave  Britain 
Gibraltar,  and  France  renounced  claims  on  Nova  Scotia.  New- 
fonndland.  and  Hndson's  Bay  in  North  America,  War  with  France 
broke  out  in  America  in  1744,  and  continued  with  only  a  few  years' 
interruption  until  1763.  Britain  secured  Bengal  by  the  Tictory  of 
FlaHsey  In  1767.  and  Mailras  by  that  ot  Wandenash  In  1760, 
which  insured  the  fall  of  French  power  in  India.  Ifnebec  wav 
taken  In  i;<%)>,  and  the  Peace  of  Paris  In  1768  made  final  the 
overthrowof  France  in  North  America  and  India.  Captain  Cook 
occupied  AustrftlU  In  1770.    The  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1788 
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conDrmeU  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  dnd  took  from  Brit- 
ain the  most  ad  vancuU  part  other  uulouiul  empire.  New  South  Wales 
was  fonndeil  in  1788.  Britain  seized  the  V»pe  ofdood  Hope  In 
1806,  and  the  Treaty  of  Paris  In  1811  vonflriued  t«  her  this  and 
oth«r  posseiisiuiis.  New  ZeaUud  was  annexed  in  18SV,  and  Natal 
was  proclaimed  a  British  Colony  in  1M8.  Upjicr  and  Lower 
Carinila  wtre  uniUd  in  Itt41.  KespotJsible  government  soon  followed 
in  Canada,  and  it  was  conceded  to  the  Australian  colonies  after  1850. 
Annexation  continued  in  India  (esjiccially  Punjab  in  1840,  Oudh  in 
IHoO),  and  the  Mutiny  broke  out  in  1857.  Victoria  was  pro- 
claimed Sovereign  of  India  in  1858,  tlie  Moghul  dynasty  then 
ended,  and  India  passed  frum  the  control  of  the  East  India  Company 
to  that  of  the  British  Crown.  The  Dominion  of  Canada  was 
formed  in  18d7.  Tlie  Suez  Canal  was  opened  in  1869,  and  Ihough 
built  largely  by  French  capital,  it  passed  finally  uiiikr  British  control 
in  1883.  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  in  1877.  The 
status  of  the  Transvaal  was  defined  by  the  Convention  of  London 
in  1884.  Extensive  annexations  were  made  in  South  and  East  Africa 
between  1885  and  1890.  and  in  18D0  the  powers  concerned  agreed  in 
defining  Iheir  spheres  of  influence  in  Africa.  British  forces  occupied 
Egypt  in  1863,  and  Britain  still  administers  that  country.  The  war 
with  the  Boer  Bepnblles  in  1899  ended  with  their  annexation 
in  1902.    The  federation  of  Australia  was  completed  in  1901. 

Books  fok  Reference 
Hahan,  The  Influence  of  Sea-Power  u\mn  History,  1660-1783 
(1890);  Egerton,  Short  History  of  British  Colonial  Policy  {1898); 
Woodward,  Short  History  of  the  Expansion  of  the  British  Kmpire 
(1800);  *Seetcy,  Expansion  of  England  (1895);  Bourinot,  Canada 
(Story  of  the  Nations)  (1897);  •  Parkman,  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  (3 
Yols.,  1900);  "Jenks,  The  Australasian  Colonies  (1895);  •  Reeves, 
Long  White  Cloud  (History  or  New  Zealand)  (1898);  'Theal,  South 
Africa  (Story  of  the  Nations)  (1807) ;  Bryce,  Impressions  of  South 
Africa  (1890);  "Lyall,  The  Rise  of  the  British  Dominions  iu  India 
(1898);  Holmes,  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (1888). 
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Augustine,  St.,  first  Archbishop 

of  Cantetburv,  31-33,  70.  74- 
Auaterlitz,  battle  ot,  502.  503, 
Austria,  450,  461.  457,  461,  407 

502.  512.  513,  532,  533, 
Austrian  Succession,  War  of  the. 

4.50-451. 
Australia,  483,  493,  513,  565. 

669-674. 
Avignon,  106,  170.  184,  189. 
Aylesbury,  255. 

Bahington,  Anthony,  conspira- 
tor. 308. 
Bacon,    Francis,    Baron    Veru- 


Google 


545, 


lam,  325,  337,  343,  34B-3W, 

489. 

Bacon.  Roger,  106. 

Badajoa,  505. 

Balaclava,  battle  of,  533. 

Balfour,    Arthur    Jamea, 
547. 

BaU,  John,  rebel.  161.193. 

Kaliard,  John,  conspirator,  308. 

Balliol,  John,  King  of  Scotland, 
123,  129. 

BaUot  Bill,  556. 

Baltic  Sea,  531. 

Bancroft,  Richard,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  342. 

Bank  of  England,  435,  500. 

Bannockbum,  battle  of,  172, 
175,  337. 

Baptiats,  398,  409. 

Barbados,  396,  397. 

Barebo[ics,   Praise  God,  389. 

Bamet,  battle  of,  226;  2d,  229. 

Baronage,  Uufus  struggles  with, 
84;  Henry  I  struggles  with, 
87;  independence  of,  under 
Stephen,  90-92;  revolt  of, 
under  Henry  II,  100-102. 104; 
oppose  John,  113,  114;  117, 
120,  125,  172,  173,  174,  225; 
depression  of.  bv  Henry  VII, 
236;  power  and  state  of,  in 
fifteenth  century,  242,  243" 
iawlessnesa  of,  244,  24.5; 
checks  upon  retainers,  24(1. 
See  House  of  Lords  under 
Parliament. 

Harr6,  Colonel,  498. 

Barrows,  flenry,  separatiat, 
317, 

Bate,  John,  346. 

Bath,  25,  503. 

Baltic,  town.  58;  Abbey,  59. 

Hftxter,  Richard,  487,  490. 

Bayeux,  99. 

Bayeux,   Bishop  of.     See  Ono, 
Bayetix  tapestry,  57, 
Benconslield,      Benjamin      Dis- 
rafli,  Earl  of,  524.  526,  528. 


Beaton,  Cardinal.  339. 
Beaufort,    Edmund,    Duke 
Somerset.  217. 


Beaufort,   Cardinal,    213,  214, 


281. 

Bede,  the  Venerable,  35,  43,  70. 
Bedford,  John,  Duke  of,  211- 

213,  216. 
Bedford,  409. 
Dell,  Henry,  inventor,  548. 
BelUngham,  assassin,  504. 
Benedict  Biacop,  64. 
"Benevolences,''  227.  237.  270. 

288,347. 
Bengal,  452,  453,  472,  578,  579. 

581. 
Bentinek,  William,  first  Earl  of 

Portland,  436. 
Beowulf,  69,  70. 
Eeresford  family,  518. 
Bergen,  55. 

Berkeley  Castle,  157, 174. 
Bcrkhampatead,  60. 
Berlin  decree  of  Napoleon,  503. 
Berlin,  Congress  of,  536,  539. 
Bermuda,  565. 
Bernard  of  Clair\aux,  77. 
Demicia,  division  of  England,  39. 
Ikrtha,  Queen,  31. 
Berwick,  361;  treaty  of,  362. 
Bethnal  Green,  485' 
Bible,  the  English.      Tyndale'a, 

285;  Authorisied,  351. 
Birmingham.  514,  519. 
Bishops,   Sc\'en,   the   trial    and 

acquittal  of,  423. 
Bishops'  I'ourts,  143. 
Black  Death.     Ree  DiSEASB. 
Black  Heath,  191,  405. 
Blark    Hole   of   Calcutta,   452, 

453.  578. 
Black     Prince.     See     EowAnn. 

Ptunce  op  Wales. 
Blake,    Itoliert,    admiral,    386. 

387,  396,  397. 
Blenheim,  battle  of,  438. 
Bloody  ArsIm.  420. 
lilncher.  Field  Marsha!  von,  .MIT 
Boariicea,  Queen.  22,  74. 
Bodleian  Library.  211, 
Boors.  574,  ,575. 
Boer  Wur.  513,  546,  .575. 
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Bolej-n,   Anne,  272,  275,   277, 

278.  285,  29S. 
BoIini;broke,    Henry    St,   John, 

Viscount,  441-443. 
Bol()Kna,  fl4,  166. 
Bombay,  575,  .581. 
Roiiaparte.   I^ouis   Napoleon. 

See  Napoleon  III. 
Boniface  VIII,  Pope,  106,  125. 
Boniface,    Archbishop    of   Can- 
terbury, 117. 
Bonner,    Edmund,     Biahop    of 

Tendon,  2110,  2116,  301. 
Book  ot  {.oniMioii  Prayer,  291, 

2!)4,  301,  342,  361.  371,  40S, 

437. 
Bordeaux,  179. 
Borout;li-on-SnndH,    130. 
Borrow,  Ceiirgc,  .^62. 
Boston,    464,    46.5;     Maflsacre, 

467;    "Tea  Party."  468.  469, 

470. 
Bosworth  Field,  battle  of,  2.32, 

2;i6,  263. 
Botany  Bnv,  .570. 
Bothwell,  James  Hepburn,  Earl 

ot,  304. 
Boulogne.  2S8,  .502. 
Rouvinfts,  battle  of,  113. 
Boyne,  battle  of  tlie,  431. 
Braddock,  General,  4,51,  486. 
Bradford,  36S. 
BraillauRli,  Charles,  5.56. 
Braemar,  443. 
Bruv,  Kir  Uc);inald,  23S. 
Brest,  .Wl. 

BrCtignv,  Treaty  of,  181. 
Bride,  St.,  Massacre  of,  33,  44. 
Bridxet,  St.,  33. 
Bridgewater,  Duke  of,  476. 
BridgewaU'r,  420. 
BfiRht,  John,  .526. 
Hrindley,  Jamm,  engineer,  476. 
Brist<)l,  2S,  255,  2.58,  368,  3!I2, 

489.   51fl. 
Brilisii   Dominions,   growth   of, 

56.5-.5S3. 
British  North  Anicriea  Act,  568. 
Brown,  Robert,  si'paratist,  316, 

317. 


Buckingham,    Henry    Stafford, 

Duke  ot,  229,  232. 
Buckingham,    Edward  Stafford, 

Duke  of,  beheaded,  269,  274. 
Buckingham,    George    Villiers, 

Duke  of,  3*7-366,  359. 
Buckingham,     George     ViUiers, 

second  I>ul(e  of,  414. 
Bunker  Hill,  batUe  of,  470. 
Bunvan,  Jolm,  409,  490. 
Bures,  99. 
Burghley,     I-ord.     See     Cecil, 

Sin  William. 
Burpindv,  228. 
Burcimdv,  Duke  of,  207. 
Burke,  liimund,  449,  473.  499, 

.500,   .580. 
Burke,     Thomas    Henrj-,    543, 

544. 
Burnell,  Bishop,  124. 
Burnet,  Gilbert,  Bisliop  of  .Salis- 
bury, 433. 
Bums,  Robert,  492. 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  214. 
Bute,  John  Stewart,  third  Earl 

of,  456,  458,  464. 
Butler,  Dame  Alice,  209. 
Butler,  Lady,  229. 
Butt,  Isaac,  542. 
Buxton,  Sir  Tlioinaa  Fowell,  .520. 
Byne,    George,     admiral.    452, 

■4.54. 
Byron,    George   Gordon,    I^rd, 

560. 


Cies.ir,  Julius.  20,  21. 
Oaister  Castle,  244. 
Calais.  78,   181,   207,  215,  224, 

298,  313,  397. 
Calcutta.  .575,  578. 
Caledonians.  26. 
California.  219,  573. 
Calvin.  John,  26fl. 
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CftlviniBm,  364,  357. 
Camb[id)!e,     Kiclmrd 

eiiel.  Eurl  of,  207. 
Cambridge      Univewity.        See 

Campbell,  Sir  Colin,  Lord  Clyde, 

581. 
Campbell.    See  Argti-e,  Dukb 

Campeggio,    Bishop    of    S^i»- 

bury,  272. 
Camperdown,  battle  of,  SOI. 
Campion,  Edmund,  Jesuit,  306. 
Canada,  397,  453,  454,  465.  470, 

472,  flOfi,  513,  541,  501,  666- 

569,  572,  573. 
Canadian  Pai'ifie  Railway,  369. 
Canala,  development  of.  470. 
Canning,  GeorRC,  516,  517,  326. 

581. 
Canon  law,  !)4. 
Canossa,  Ca.ttlc  oF,  77. 
Canterbury,  47,  00.  99,  1 16,  1 53, 

27H,  2SI, 
CanLilupe,  Bishop  of  Worresler, 

117. 
Canute.  King,  44,  45,  4S,  GO. 
Cape  Breton,  450. 
Cape  Coast  Caalle.  4S0, 
Cape  Colony,   507,   536,    674- 

Capc  of  Good  Hope,  240,  320, 

583. 
Capo  Horn,  319,  449. 
Cape  St.  Viiipent,  .501, 
Cape  Town.  574. 
Cape  TrafalRar,  502. 
Caradoe,  or  ('aractupus,  21. 
Carham,  liatlle  of,  337. 
Caribiican  Sea,  3!I6. 
f'arii(l>nKil(e  <'HMti<^,  373,  375. 
Carlisle,  23,  KG.  129. 
<Myle,  Tlioiiiaii,  .'JGl. 
Caroline  of   Anspacli,  queen  of 

GPor«e  II,  440,  447.  493. 
Caroline   of   Itrunswiek,    queen 

of  CvoTRe  IV,  51G. 
"     ■,  Hobert,  Earl  of  Somerset, 


347. 


.._.  449. 

.,  John,  Earl  Granville, 


Cart  Wright,  Edmund,  inventor, 

480. 
Cartwright,    Thomas,     divine, 

316. 
Castile,  202. 

Caatillon,  battle  of,  215. 
Caatle,  the  mcdiu■^'al.  154,  156- 

158. 
Castlercagh,       Viscount.       See 

Stewaht.  IIOIIERT. 

Cateaby,    Itulicrt,    conspirator, 

343,  344,  .345. 
Catherine  of  Ara^n,  234,  23$, 

267.  272,  275,  277,  285,  295. 

atlierinc  U,  of  Russia,  457. 
Catholic   lloliof  Bill,  517,  518, 

556. 
Cato  Street  C/onapiracy,  515. 
"Cavaliers,"  366,  400,  405,  409, 

410. 
Cavendish,  George,  282, 
C-avendish,       Lord      Frederick, 

.143. 
Cawnpore.  .534,  581, 
Canton.  William,  230,  26.5. 
Cecil,  Robert,  Earl  of  Salisbury, 

321,  347. 
Cecil,  Sir  William,  Lord  Burgh- 
ley,  300,  302,  303,  305,  315, 

316.  321,  347,  354. 
Celtic  culture,  11. 
Cervantes,  243,  266. 
Cfvlon,  472.  .507, 
Chalgrove  Field,  308, 
ClmlnierB,    Dr.    Thoman,    254, 

233. 
Chain  z-Chabrol,   Ca.itle  of,  109. 
Chamberlain,  Joseph,  544. 
Chancellor,  Sir  Rirhard.  326. 
tJhancery,  Q>urt  of,  389,  398, 
Charing  Cross,  406. 
Charlemagne,  .36,  39. 
Charles  I,  187,  3M-37II;    exceu- 

tion,  376,  377;  379,  3S0,  381, 

383,  aS6,  392,  406.  419,  424. 
Charles   II,   227,  228,   3S0-382, 

3K4,  404-419,  420,  428,  429, 

4:tO,  4.32,  437,490. 
(Iharlea  IV,  of  France,  175. 
Charlca  V.  of  France,  180. 
Charles  VI,  of  France,  207,  208. 

211. 
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Charles   VII,   of   France.   208. 

211.  212,  213. 
Charles  VHI.  of  France,  202. 
Charles  (the  Simple),  46,  47, 
Charles  IV,  Emperor,  195. 
Charles  V,  Emperor,  260,  270, 

272.  296. 
Cliarlcs  II,  o(  Spain,  436. 
Charles    Edwaixl     (the    Young 

Pretender),  450. 
Charles  the  bold,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, 228. 
Chart«r  House  Priors,  276,  277. 
Cliarter  of  Liberties   issued   by 

Henry  I,  87. 
Chartists,  the,  530. 
Chartley  Manor,  30S. 
Chateau  Gaillord,  siege  of,  110, 

111. 
Chatham,    Earl   of.     See   Pitt, 

William. 
Chaucer,  Geoffrey,  169.  IflS,  264, 

265. 
Chelsea.  277. 
Chelt,  battle  of,  304. 
Clieltenliam  School,  559, 
Chemistry,  ISO,  557. 
Chester,  2.5,  2S,  78. 
Cliina,  531.  532,  534,  535,  .582. 


Chin 


,  103. 


Chivnlrv,  84;  principles  of, 
137-138,  171,  176.  17S,  183; 
decline  of,  243,  326. 

Chloroform.  558. 

ChrisUanitv.  spread  of,  IS;  re- 
ligion of  Homan  empire,  26, 
28,  30-32;  (wcept«d  by  all 
Britain,  Xi;  in  Ireland,  33;  in 
Sootlaml,3k  St'ealsoCHunrH. 

Church.  Eariv  British.  32-34; 
42,  43,  65;  Roman,  power  of, 
30;  reoncanixeH  English.  3.5, 
36,  42.  43,  46,  .52.  65:  re- 
formed by  Ciregiiry  VII,  76, 
77;  system  of  law, "80;  makes 
RiifuB  King,  84;  refuses 
('hristian  burial  to  Rufus,  86; 
power  of  inereases,  112;  stnig- 
gles  with  Henry  II.  94-90. 
106,  107;  eonflirt  with  John. 
112,  11.3.  115;  cheeked  by 
Edward    I.     124 ;     power    in 


thirteenth  century,  131-136; 
mendicant  movement,  135; 
right  of  sanctuary,  147;  in- 
fluence undennined,  170; 
power  restricted,  184,  185; 
attacked  by  Wyclifl'e,  18»; 
checked  by  Ricliard  II,  195, 
201,  202;  condemns  Huss, 
206,  228;  decline  of  in  fif- 
t«enth  centur>-,  2A7-3i9,  253, 
266;  overthrow  of  power  un- 
der Henry  VIII,  271-286. 
See  Church  of  England, 
Church  of  Rome,  Church 
OF  Scotland. 

Church  of  England,  after  break 
with  Rome,  271-286,  286, 
290;  Praver  Book,  291;  rob- 
bery of,  293,  294;  Protestant 
setuenient  under  Edward 
VI,  394,  301;  overthrow  un- 
der Mary,  298-296;  Protes- 
tant settlement  under  Eliza- 
beth. 301.  305;  effect  of  Ar- 
mada upon,  315;  persecution 
of  Nonconformists,  31S-31T; 
under  James  I,  342;  under 
Laud.  366-368.  360,  301, 
366;  overthrown  bv  Puritans, 
371.  3'*3,  390;  under  Oroni- 
wcll,  ^8-399;  restored,  407; 
inloierancc  of,  407-410,  414, 
415,  422,  433,  437;  High  and 
Low,  440;  in  eicliteenth  cen- 
turv,  Weslev  in,  487-489; 
500;  Tractarian  movement, 
S63;  re^-enues  redislribuled, 
554 ;  power  curtailed,  .554 ; 
schools  of,  .559. 

Cliurch  of  Rome,  after  break 
with  England,  271.  273.  275, 
276,  290;  restored  hv  Marv, 
296-298;  Elizabeth'  breaks 
with,  301.  305,  306;  effect  of 
Armada  upon,  316,  316,  339, 
341;  persecution  of,  under 
James  I  and  Gunpowder 
Plot.  343-346;  3.58,  379,  413, 
415;  perspcition  of.  under 
Charles  ll,iU6-416;  James 
II  attemjJs  to  re-establislii, 
421-427;  /in  Ireland  under 


,  Ck")o<^  Ic 


WiUUm    III,   431-432,    443, 

470,   500;     in    Ireland,   606; 

final  relier  for,  617-S18,  559. 

Church  of  Scotland.     See  Puss- 


Church      Missionary      Society, 

552. 
Churchill,  John,  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, 437-Ul,  493. 
Cistercians.    See  Monasteries. 
Oudad  Kodrigo,  505. 
Ciare,     Richaid    de.    Earl    of 

Striguil,  102. 
Clarence,    Thomas,     Duke    of, 

204. 
Clarence,  GeoiBe,  Duke  of,  224- 

227,  230. 
Clarendon,  Earl  of.     See  Hyde, 

Edward. 
Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde,  second 

Earl  of,  421. 
Clarkson,   Thomas,    philantliro- 

pist.  487. 
Claudius  Cirsar,  21. 
acnient  V,  Pope,  106. 
Clement  VII,  Pope,  272,  275. 
Clement  XIV.  Pope.  457. 
CTifford.  Thomas,  414. 
Clifton.  School,  5.'i9. 
Climate,  1-5.  15. 
(linton.  I.ord.  2S2. 
Clive,   llobert,   I-ofd,  453.  493, 

B78-B7fl. 
Clunv.  135. 
Clvdc,  Sir  Colin  Campbell.  J,ord, 

581. 
Clvdc.  shipbuilding  of.  5,  22. 
Coal-fields,  6;  pita,  476,  4S0. 
Cohbett,  William,  514.  .551. 
Cobden.  Richard,  52B.  550. 
Ciibham,    Eleanor,    l>uehess  of 

Gloucester,  213,  214. 
Coehrane,  Lord,  51.5. 
Coke,  Sir  fklward,  Cliief  Ju.slice. 

348,  .349. 
Colchester,  374. 
Colet.  John.  204. 
CoteriilBC.  Samuel  Tavlor.  500. 
Colmnn.  Pisliop,  34. 
Ciilombiires,  trcatv  at.  103. 
Colonisation,  FncliHb,  327,  3.37; 

in  Ireland,  336;  in  New  EiiR- 


land,  351,  358,  398:  elsewhere 

see       British       Douinionb, 

Growth  of. 
Columba,  Saint,  34, 
Columbus,  Christopher,      202, 

239. 
Commerce,    See  Trade. 
Common  Prayer,     See  Book  op 

CouHON  Prayer, 
(kimmons,  House  of.    See  Par- 


440. 

Congress.  Continental,  469,  470. 
(>)nnau);ht.  King  of.  102. 
Connaught,  382, 
Conservative   party,    529,    538, 

540,  544. 
Constable,  John,  painter,  560. 
Constance,  Council  of,  201. 
Constantinc,  18,  25. 
Constantinople,   18,  30,  39,  54, 

170,  201.  264, 
Continental  svstcm,  Napoleon's, 

SIM,  506, 
Convonlicles  Act,  409. 
ConvictH.  483.  552,  570. 
Conwav.  treaty  of,  122. 
Cook,  Captain  James,  493,  494, 

570, 
Cooper,   Anthony   Ashley,     See 

SHAFTESBdItV,    EaHL    OK, 

Cope,  General,  450. 

Copenliagen,  501 ;  battle  of, 
50). 

Copernicus,  astronomer,  266. 

Coping,  separatist,  317. 

Cork.  102. 

Com  Laws,  526-527. 

Cornwall.  II,  28,  32;  earldom 
of.  172;  292,  313,  460. 

Comwallis,  Cliarles,  first  Mar- 
quis.   171. 

Corporation  Act,  408. 

Corlcz,  206. 

Coster,  printer,  26.5. 

Cotton  industry-,  480. 

Council,  orders  in,  to  meet 
Continental  system,  503,  504, 

County  Courts.  101,  143,  l.M. 
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Courteoiiy,  Hemy,  Marquis  of 

EkeUr,  289. 
Covenant    National,    361, 

3S4. 
Covenant,  Solenm  League  and, 


245. 


I  219, 


Coverdaie.  MUes,  286. 

Cowper,  William,  492. 

Cowper,  Earl,  543. 

Crantield,  Lionel,  Earl  of  Mid- 
dlesex, 347,  351. 

Cranmer,  Thomas,  ArchbiHliop 
of  Canterbufy,  275,  282,  286, 
290,  294,  297. 

Cr*cy,  battle  of,  177-178,  179, 
183,  215. 

Crete,  631. 

Crimean  War,  513,  631-534, 
636,  546,  581. 

Cromwell,  Franeea,  391,  392. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  368-402;  in 
Civi!  War,  368-373;  in  Ire- 
land, 380-383;  in  Scoir 
land,  385-386;  expels  l^ng 
Parliament,  .388-389:  sum- 
mons Nominated  Parliament, 
389;  Protector,  390;  char- 
acter, 391-392;  wars  with 
Holland,  395;  with  i^piun, 
396;  foreign  policy,  396-397; 
colonial  policy.  397;  domes- 
tic policy,  398-399;  taxation 
of,  400;  death,  400;  406,  410, 
429,   434. 

Cromwell.  Richard,  Protector, 
401,  402. 

Cromwell,  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Essex,  279-382;  beheaded, 
286. 

Crusading  movement.  77,  86, 
108,  120,  122,  234 

Cuba.  396,  4.')4. 

C^illoden  Moor,  battle  of,  4.W, 
451. 

Cumberland,  William  Augustus, 
Duke  of,  450. 

Cumberland,  10. 

Curfew,  146. 

Cyprus,  536. 


Dacre,  Lord,  3* 


r,570 


Danby,  Earl  of.    See  <J 

Thomas. 
Dan^eld,  44. 
Dant&w,  41,  43. 
Danes,    12,    40:     in    England, 

41;      accept  Christianity,  42; 

checked,   42;      conquest  and 

rule  of  England,  44-46. 
Dante,   106. 
Danube,  26.  438. 
Darien,  Scottish  colony  at,  43&. 
Damley,  Henry,  Lord,  303.  ;«M. 
Darwin,   Charles,   5.56-S.'57. 
David,  Welsh  Prince,  122. 
Davis,  John,  326. 
Davison,  William,  secretary  to 

Elizabeth,  309.  311. 
Davitt.  Michael,  543. 
Declaratory  Act,  466. 
Defoe,  Daniel,  491. 
Deira,  division  of  England,  30. 

Delhi,  576,  581. 

Denmark,  27,  44,  45.  501,  513. 

Deorham,  battle  of.  2S.  74. 

IJerbv,  Edward  Stanley,  four- 
l«enth  Earl  of,  537. 

Dermot,   Irish   chieftain.   102. 

Derwentwater,  James  Radcliffe, 
third  E^ari  of,  443. 

Descartes,  337. 

Despcnser,  Hugh  le,  173. 

Despenser,  Hugh  Ic  (the  young- 
er\  173. 

Dettingen,  battle  of,  450. 

Devereux,  Robert.  See  Es- 
sex, Eahl  of. 

Devon,  11,  18,  292. 

De  Witt,  Dutch  Admiral,  413 

Dickens,  Charles,  561. 

Dinbv,  Sir  Evelvn,  345. 

Dillon,  John,  543. 

Disease,  in  thirteenth  eenturv, 
160,  174,  179,  255;  in  fif- 
teenth century,  362-263;  in 
sixteenth  century,  334;  493: 
in  Ireland,  541.  Black  death. 
64,  179,  183,  185,  188,  263, 
338;  cholera,  557;  king's 
evU,  437;  leprosy,  262,  263; 
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plafTue,     411,     413;     prison 

fever,   484,   488;      smallpox, 

493;     sweating  sii^knesa,  263. 

Disraeli,    Benjamin.     See   Bea- 

Divc.  Norman  seaport,  53,  55. 

Domesday  Book ,  80,  SI , 
t(M. 

Dominic,  St.,  founds  mendi- 
cant order,  106,  I,X5.  255. 

Douay  University,  306. 

Dover,  Straits  of,  21,  49,  60, 
20S,  214. 

Dover,  treaty  of,  414,  415, 

Downs,  the.  "210. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  313.  314, 
318-319,  326,  397. 

Dress,  18,  19,  25,  65;  pre-Nor- 
man,  ft7,  68,  150;  thirteenth 
century,  181-163,  1S4,  187, 
24.3;  fifteenth  century,  200; 
Irish.  287,  300.  321;  six- 
teenth century,  333-334; 
eighteenth  century.  4M. 

Droghcda,  massacre  of,  381. 

Druidism,  20,  22. 

Dryden,  John,  490-491. 

Dublin,  102.  23.5,  2S7,  2SS.  3SI, 
4.11,  509,  510,  .144. 

l>ud[lingstDn,    Lieutenant,   467. 

Ihidlcy.  John,  I^rd  Lisle,  Eari 
of  Wam'ick  and  l>uke  of 
NorthumlKTlnnd,  291-295; 
executed,  2!)6.  297. 

Dudley,  Ix>rd  Guildford,  294; 
eNecut«d,  296. 

Dudley,  Robert,  Earl  of  I^ifPfi- 
ter,  307,  332. 

Duiliev,  Sir  Edmund,  lawyer, 
2.37;  executed,  207. 

DuUev.  family  of,  282. 

Diiclliiifr.  487,  atM,  562. 

Dumbarton.  33. 

Dunbar,  369.  385;  batlie  of, 
401. 

Duncan,  Adam,  first  viscount 
Campcrdown.  501. 

I>un dee,  Viscount.  See  Graham, 

Dunceness.  387. 
Dunkirk,  .307. 
Duustan,  Abbot,  36,  43. 


Dupleix,  Governor  of  Pondi- 
cherrv,  578. 

Duquesne,  Fort,  451. 

Durham,  4;  Cathedral.  151,  153; 
178,  221.  304,  363,  398. 

Durham,  John  George  Lamb- 
ton,  Earl  of,  567. 

Dutch.     See  Holland. 

Dwelling-houses,  29,  63,  64,  67, 
68,  158,  258,  330. 


326,  577;     French.  578,  581. 

Edgar  Atheling,  60,  78. 

Edgar,  King,  42,  44. 

Edgecote,  battle  of,  224 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  368. 

Edinburgh,  203,  292,  330,  362, 
384,  385,  44.3,  450,  514. 

Edinbureh,   treaty  of ,  301 ,  339. 

Editli,  Godwin's  daughter,  wifa 
of  Edward  the  Confessor,  48. 

Edith,  wife  of  Harold,  52. 

Edith  Swanneschals,  52, 

Eklmund  Ironsides,  44,  60. 

P^dmund,  King,  42. 

Edmund,  son  of  Henry  III,  117, 

Edrcd,  King,  42. 

Education,  in  the  hands  of 
pricstH,  20,  35,  36,  43,  69;  en- 
courted  by  Alfred,  42,  80; 
aided n>y  guilds.  149;  in  thir- 
teenth century,  160-168;  298, 
398;  in  eighteenth  century, 
-  493-483;  advances  in  nitie- 
teentli  century,  B5S-BBB.  See 
also  Langiiaob,  Medicine, 
SciENrn,  Universities. 

Edward,  King,  42. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  4li-tt, 
74,  78.  87. 

Edward  the  Elder,  42. 

Edward  I,  106,  130-130,  149, 
1.59,  160,  161,  163,  170,  172, 
175,  242,  251,  337,  399,  510. 

Fxlward  II,  171-174,  194. 

Edward  III,  173,  174-186.  220, 
242.  298. 

Edward  IV.  210,  ! 
230.  232,  2.'il.  23.5. 

Edward  V,  229-231. 
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Edward  VI,  271,  286,  287,  289- 

2M,  295,  302.  327. 
Edward  VII,  546. 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales  (Black 

Prince),  176-183,  185,  18G. 
Edward,  son  of  Henrv  VI,  219, 

224,  225,  226. 
Edwin,  Englial.  ewl,  52,  56,  77. 
Edwy,  Kinfi,  42,  43. 
Egbert,  King.  40,  74. 
E)tj-pt,  501,  513,  531,  535,  576, 

580. 
Elba,  506,  507. 
Eleanor,  of  Aquitaine,  queen  of 

Henry  II,  93,  103,109,118. 
Eleanor,   of    Castile,    queen    of 

Edward  I,  128,  129,  159. 
Eleanor,  of  Provence,  queen  ot 

Henry  III,  116,  117. 
Eleanor,  wife  of  Simon  de  MonU 

fort,  118. 
Electnc    telegraph,     548,    549, 

550. 
Elementary  Education  Bill,  559. 
Eliot,  Sir  John,  353,  3.'>6. 
EIizal>et1i     (Queen),    2S5,    288, 

292.    293,    296,    297;    reien, 

299-321,    324-327,    .^32-334, 

339.  343,  346.  347,  353,  369, 

380,   436. 
Elizal>pt1i,  queen  of  Edward  IV. 

Elizabctli,  '  of  York,  queen  of 
Heno-  VII,  228,  232,  23.'j. 

Eli«ibctli,  daughter  of  Jainca  I, 
»19. 

Ely,  78,  79,  398. 

Emma  or  Elsiva,  45,  46. 

Enipnon,  Sir  Kidianl,  237;  exe- 
cuted. 267. 

Ei.cumlK-red  Entatcs  .\ct,  541. 

English  Channel.  387. 

EngllBh  Company.  575.  .';77,  578. 

English  KoviJiition,  424,  42.'>; 
tenns  of,  428,  431 ,  439,  440. 

Epwnrtli,  486. 

ICraflmua,  201,  264,  266,  325. 

Eric,  King  of  Norwjiv,  123. 

Erpinjiham,  North,  riundred  of, 
14.5. 


Essex,  Robert  Devereux,  third 
Earl  of,  369. 

Essex,  Arthur  Capel,  Earf  of, 
418. 

Establishment  of  King's  eui^- 
cession,  Act  for,  276. 

EaUtes,  Scottish.  See  Par- 
liament, SCOTTIRH. 

Ethelbert,  King,  32,  70. 
Ethelred,   the  Unready,  44-46. 
Eton  College,  210,  559.' 
Eugene,  Prmce  of  Savoy,  438. 
Eustace  of  Boulogne,  49. 
Eustace,  son  of  Stephen,  91. 
Evangelical     Movement,     552, 

553. 
Evesliam,  battle  of,  120. 
Exchequer,  Barons  of  the,  89, 
Excise  Bill,  448. 
Exeter,  77. 

Exhibition,  Great,  of  1851,  512. 
Explanation.  Act  of,  383. 

Factory  Act,  521. 

Kairfsji.     Ferdinando,     second 

Baron,  368. 
Fairfax,  Sir  Tliomas,  afterward 

Ixird,  368,  369,  374,  385,  395, 

402. 
Falflise,  Ca.stle  of,  50. 
Falkes  de  Itreaut^,  116. 
Falkirk,  battle  of,  121.  129. 
Farmer,  Anthony,  422. 
Fai^hoda  incident,  the.  536.  537. 
Fastolte,  Sir  John,  244. 
Fawkes,  Guy,  conspirator,  344, 

345. 
Felton,  John,  Aswissin,  355. 
Fenian  movement.  541 . 
Ferdinand,    King    of     Aragon, 

202. 
Feudalism,  39,  43,  74,  84,  86, 

104,   106,   111,  126,  136-1S7, 

17fi,    178.    See  nlro  Bahon- 

"Ficld  of  the  aoth  of  Gold," 

260,  333. 
F'leldhig.  Henry,  491. 
"P'ifth  Monarchy."  392,  393. 
Finance.  238,  2i»(,  300,  347,  444. 
Finch,  Sir  John,  3.56. 
Fire  of  I«ndon,  411-413,  492. 
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Fisher,  John,  Bishop  of  Roclies- 
ter,  277,  278. 

Fitzgerald,   Lord   Edward,  509. 

Five-Mile  Act.  409. 

Flandere,  177.  238,  270,  279, 

Fleetwood,  Charles,  General ,  402. 

Fioddeu  Field,  battle  of,  268, 
338. 

Florida,  454. 

"Foik-Moot,"  72. 

Fonlenoy,  battle  of,  4.'>0. 

Foatevrault,  101,  109. 

Food,  65,  66, 160,  184.  261, 338, 
334,  4H. 

Fomham,  battle  o[.  102. 

Forater,  Thomui^,  rebel,  443. 

Forater,    William   E.,  543,  559. 

Fotlieringay  Castle,  308,  309, 
310. 

Fowln,  groom  of  Edward  I, 
122. 

Fox,  Charles  James,  472,  473, 
494.,  499,  500,  502,  503,  504. 

Fox,  George,  IJuaker,  399. 

Fo.x,  Hichard,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham and  Wiin-hester,  238. 

France,  30;  joins  Scotland 
against  Edward  I,  128;  Eil- 
wurd  Ill's  war  upon,  176-178, 
179;  gives  up  Aquitainc,  181 ; 
188,  202,  207;  renewed  at- 
tempt to  conquer,  309-316; 
22.3,  226,  227,  228,  233,  238, 
275,  286,  288,  292,  295,  298, 
301,  303,  305,  313,  327,  338, 
363,  373,  379,  381,  385,  386, 
391,  395,  397,  405;  Charles 
II's  subservienre  to,  413-416, 
425,  427;  WiUiam  Ill's  wars 
with,  428-436;  Anne's  war 
with,  438-439;  441,  443,  444; 
renewed  war  with,  under 
George  II,  460-461;  the 
Seven  Years'  War  witli,  461- 
466;  457,  4G1,  4(12;  aids  re- 
volted colonics,  470-472;  477; 
497;  a  republic,  497;  498; 
Britain's  war  upon  Kepublic 
and  Napoleon,  499-607,  512, 
513,  530;  joins  Britain  in  Cri- 
mean War,  531-634;  536,  337, 
566,580. 


Franehise,   475,  519,   537,   540, 

546,  575. 
Franchise  Bill,  539-540. 
Francis,  St.,  of    Assisi,  founds 

mendicant   order,    106,    135; 

Franciscans,  255. 
Francis  I,  of  France,  269. 
Francis  II,  of  France,  302,  303. 
J  ran  co-German  War,  513. 
"Frank  pledge,"  146. 
Franks,  18,  31. 
Franklin,    Benjamin,   461,   466, 

468,  472. 
Frederick  II,  Emperor.  106, 1 17, 
Frederick  II  (the  Great),  King 

of  Prussia,  427,  460-466,  457. 
Frederick   William   I,   King  of 

Pri;sBia,  446,  493. 
Frederick,  Elector- Palatine,  349- 

35). 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  554, 

555. 
Free  Trade,  Walpole  promotes, 

448;  established,  527. 
French    Revolution,   473,    495, 

497-607,   509. 
Frcbislier,  Martin,  326. 
Froi.s.sart,  175,  193. 
Fulfoid,  56. 
"       ■  68,  159,  258,  330. 


Ga^re,  General,  469,  470. 
Gauisborough,  Thomas,  painter, 

492. 
Gama,  Vasco  da,  202, 240. 
Gardiner,    Stephen,    Bishop   ol 

Winchester,  290,  296. 
Garibaldi,   Italian  patriot,  512. 
Gascony,  116,  118,  172,  238. 
Gas  pee,  the,  467. 
Gaul,  20,  21,  26,  27,  33. 
Gaveston,  Piers,  171-173. 
Geneva,  266,  35S. 
Geoffrey  of  Anjou,  89,  92. 
Geoffrey,  son  of  Henry  II,  103, 

110. 
Geography  of  British  Isles,  1-6. 
Geological  Survey,  557. 
George  I,  4U-146;    death,  446; 
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Geoi^  III  ends  Seven  Years' 
War,  4S3-t65;  political  aims 
and  Diethods,  457-460;  con- 
flict with  American  colonies 
under,  463-473,  475,  479,  48b. 
495;  war  with  France  under, 
499-507;  insanity,  502,  503, 
.Wt.  510;  deatli,  515;  517, 
524. 


Gerberoi,  battle  of,  82. 
Germany,  36,  39,  235,  427,  462, 

503,  512,  513,  558,  585. 
Ghent,  Peace  of,  606. 
Gibbon,  Edward,  492, 561. 
Gibraltar,   3P7,   438.   441,   444, 

471;  sie(te,471;  502.565,583. 
Gilbert.  Sir  Humphrey,  327. 
Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  526, 

531,  537,  6S8'H5,  5St,  555, 

556. 
Glencoe,  Haflsacrc  of,  43) . 
Glendower,  Owen,  203,  204. 
Gloucester  Cnthedral,  258. 
Gloucester,    Humphrey,    Duke 

of,  211,  213,  214. 
Gloucester,   Richard,   Duke   of. 

227,     22S-230;      proclauned 

kinc,  231.     See  Richakd  III. 
G1ouceflt«r,  statute  of,  125. 
Goderich,  Frederick  John  Rob- 

inaon.  Viscount,  and  Earl  of 

Ripon,  516. 
Godfrey,    Sir    Edmund    Bern-, 

416. 
Godolphin,  Sydney,  Lord,  438. 
Godwin,  liouse  of,  48;   influence 

of,  49. 
Goklsmlth,  Oliver,  492. 
Gordon,  Charles  George,  Gen- 
eral, 535. 
Gordon,  Ladv  Catherine,  235. 
Gordon,  I-ord  GeorKc.  462. 
Gordon  RiotH,  462,  4S6. 
Goths,  18,  26,  27,  .30. 
Oower,  John,  265. 
Grafton,  l)iike  of.  4.58,  466. 
Grafton  RcrIh,  223. 
Graham,  John,  of  ClaverhoUHe, 

Viscount  Dundee,  430. 


Gratian's  digest  of  Canon  Law, 

94. 
Grattan,  Henry,  508,  SOB. 
Gray,  Thomas,  492. 
Greece,  54,  512.  530. 
Greek  Church,  532. 
Greenst«ad,  Essex,  church  at, 

47. 
Greenwood,    John,    separatist, 

317. 
Greporian    reckoning    of    time. 


Gregory     VII,     Pope     (Hilde- 

bnuid),  52.  76,  80,  94,  98, 
Grenada.  202. 
Grenville,  i^ir  Richard,  326. 
Grenvilie,    Lord    Georee,    4  58, 

464,  465. 
Grev,    Charles,    Earl,   616-530, 

.532. 
Grev,  John  de.  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich,  112, 
Grev,     Lady     Jane,     294-296, 

325. 
Grey,  lord  Richard,  231. 
Grey,  Sir  John,  223. 
Grev,    Sir    Thomas,    executed, 

296. 
Grice,  John,  245. 
Grind al,    E^round,    Archbishop 

of  Canterbury,  316. 
Grocyn.  William,  264. 
Gro8set4te,    Robert,    Bishop   of 

I.incohi.  116. 
Guadeloupe,  4S4,  4S5. 
Guiana,  507. 
Guilds,  148,  U9,  187,  253,  254, 

291,  327. 
Guinea  Company,  327. 
Guiscard,  Robert,  51. 
Guises,  the,  311. 
Gulf  stream,  3. 

Gunpowder,   indention  of,   170. 
Gunpowder  Plot,  344-346. 
Gulenburg.  printer,  265, 
Gyrth,  brother  of  King  Harold. 

59. 
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Habeas     CorpuB  Act     passed, 

417;  suapended,  500.  514. 
Haddon  Hall,  3.')1. 
Hadri&n,  Rmperor,  23,  25. 
Halidon    HiU,    battle    of;    175, 

178. 
Halifax,  Charles  Montague,  Earl 

of.  436. 
Halifax.  Geoi^  BaviUe,  Harqub 

of,  421. 
Hamilton,  James,  Duke  of,  374, 

375. 
Hamilton,  Patrick,  338. 
Hampden,  John,  362,  365,  366; 

killed,  368. 
Hampton  Court  Conference,  342, 

400. 
Hanover,  bouse  of,  439,  442. 
Harrourt,  Hit  llobert,  245. 
Hardicanutr,  KinR,  4.5. 
HarReur,  207. 
Harlev,  ltol>ert,  Earl  of  Oxrord, 

440-444. 
Harold.  Danish  kin^.  45. 
Harold,  Etitl  of  WesHex  becomes 

king,  4!);  reiRn.  81-69,  78. 
Harold  Hardrada,  54-57. 
Harrison.  Thomas.  General,  3S8. 

3ft2. 
Harvev.  William.  387. 
Ilastitifts.  battle  of.  49,  68-69, 

8H,  176. 

Hastings,  Warren,  first  Gov- 
ernor-General of  India,  495, 
.5S0. 

Ilatton,  Sir  Christopher,  333. 

Havana.   454. 

I  lavelock.  Sir  Henry,  581 . 

Hawkins,  John,  31 3;  begins 
English  slave-trade.   318. 

Hpngist,  27. 

Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of 
Charles  1,  3.'i2,  353,  363,  370. 

Henry  I.  87-S9. 

Henry  II,  93-104.  166,  299. 
540. 

Henry  III,  116-130,  169.  1S3. 

Henrv  IV,  19,^,  196,  197,  208- 
204,  205,  206.  209,  225,  '.isg. 

Henry  V.  204-208,  210.  211; 
designs  of,  216. 

Henry  VI,  209-238,  245. 


Henry  VII  (see  also  Rich- 
uoND.  Earl  of),  169,  201, 
228.  aaS-239.  243,  249.  251; 
conditions  under.  263,  264, 
287,  324,  329,  338. 

Henrj-  VIII,  186,  222,  242; 
reign,  267-289;  quarrel  with 
Church,  272-286;  ni&rriages, 
285-286;  death,  289;  295, 
297,  298,  324,  320,  333,  338. 
340,  353,  437,  458. 

Henry  V.  Emperor,  89. 

Henry  VI.  Emperor,  108. 

Henry  IV,  of  France,  336,  341, 
353. 

Henrv.  Bishop  of  Winchester,  90. 

Heniy,  son  of  Henry  II,  103. 

Henry  of  Derby.  See  Henrv 
IV. 

Henry,  son  of  Jtunes  I.  349. 

Heptarchv,  39. 

Ilerl>ert  family.  282. 

Hereford,  Earl  of,  128. 

Hereward.  the  Wake,  78,  104. 

Hertford,  Council  of,  35. 

Hertford,  Ear!  of.  See  8b v- 
MouR,  Edward. 

Hexham,  battle  near,  223. 

High  C«inmi.sslon,  Court  of.  es- 
tablished, 317;  abolished,  365 

Hildehrand.    See  Grboory  VII. 

Hill,  Sir  Rowland,  550,  551. 

Hocarth,  William,  painter,  492. 

Ilolbeach.  345. 

Holbein.  Hans,  painter.  329. 

Holland,  225.  300.  311,  313; 
ptecedts  England  in  India, 
328;  336,  351,  .363;  common- 
wealth's wars  with,  388-387, 
396.  397;  Charles  II'b  war 
with  and  seizure  of  New  Yorlc, 
411;  414,  415.  417,  418,  424, 
427;  ruler  becomes  Kinjt  of 
England,  428;  433.  470.  471. 
477, 501 ,  507;  efforts  in  South 
Seas,  569;  in  South  Africa, 
574;  in  India,  577,  580. 

Holland,  New,  570. 

Holmbv,  372. 

IIolv  Alliance,  the,  512. 

Holy  Land.  77.  122,  234. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  45, 503, 
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Home  Rule  Question.    See  Ihb- 

Homildon  Hill,  battle  o[,  203. 

Hooker,  Richard,  325. 

Hooper,  John, Bishopof  Glouces- 
ter, 297. 

HoptoD,  Sir  Ralph,  368. 

Horea,27. 

Houiislow  Heath,  421. 

[loward,  Catherine,  wife  of 
Henry  VIH,  286. 

Ho-.vard,  Charles,  Ix>rd,  of  Ef- 
liii);hani.  Earl  of  Nottingham, 
313,  315. 

Howard,  Catherine,  wife  of 
Henry  VIII,  286. 

Howard,  Wilham.  Viscount  Staf- 
ford, 116. 

Howe,  Urd,  501. 

Hubert  de  Bu^lh,  116. 

Huiiertsliurg,  Peace  of,  455. 

Huddleston,  Father,  419. 

Hudson's  Day,  441. 

HuRh  de  Lacv,  102. 

Huguenots,  305,  355,  574. 

Humber,  7,  25,  .M. 

"Humble  Petition  and  Advice," 
3M,  395. 

Hume,  David,  492. 

Humour,  medin-val,  165. 

Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Protector,  211,  213,  214. 

Hundred,  71;  court,  71;  143, 

Hundred  Years'  War,  end  of,  216. 

Hundson,  Lord,  304. 

HunRarv.  512. 

Hunt,  Hohnan,  painter,  560. 

Hurst  Castle,  375. 

Hurstnionecaux,  Sussex,  257. 

Hubs,  John,  reformer,  170,  206. 

Hutchinson,  Tliomas,  Oiief  Jus- 
tice orMassachusette,465, 468, 
469. 

Hyde,  Edward,  Earl  of  Clar- 
endon, 407-411;  fall,  413. 

Hyder  Ali,  580. 

Teeni,  22. 

Ifflev  ehureh,  152,  153. 
Indemnity,  Act  of,  410. 
Independence,    Declaration    of, 
470,  471. 


Independents,  religious  party, 
371,  385,  380,  398,  409,  433. 

India,  202,  216,  240,  326,  336, 
450,  452,  453,  454,  456,  459, 
495,  501,  507,  630,  531,  535, 
565.  574,  670-682. 

Indian  Mutiny,  513,  534,  535, 
581. 

Indulgence,  declaration  of,  by 
Charles  II,  408,  415;  by 
James  II,  432,  ^3. 

Industrial  revolution,  480,  481, 

Industries,  5,  6,  62;  in  niediieval 
village,  142;  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, 162;  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, 184;  238;  growth  of  in 
fift«enth  century,  251 ;  growth 
of  under  Eliiabeth,  327;  475; 
inventions,  479-480;  cotUin, 
4S0|  Canadian,  569;  Aus- 
tralian, 571 ;  silk  weavln);, 
480;  wool  trade.  150,  238. 
250,  257,  327,  328,  477,  480. 

Ine.  King  of  Wessex,  70,  74. 

Inkermann,  battle  of,  533. 

Innocent  111,  Pope,  112. 

Innocent  X,  Pope,  380. 

Innocent  XI,  Pope,  442. 

Instrument  of  government,  390, 
393. 

Inns,  licensing  monopoly  in, 
348. 

Investitures,  76,  88;  wars  of 
the,  88. 

lona,  34. 

Ipswieh,  268,271,274. 

Ireland,  5,  14;  accepls  Chris- 
tianity, 33;  English  conquest, 
102,103;  196,216,219;  Povn- 
ings'  Act,  287;  Henry  Vlll'a 
policy  toward,  287;  314;  re- 
volt in,  320-321;  336;  Straf- 
ford in, 300;  massacre  in.  365: 
372;  Cromwell  .  _ .  . 
Protestant  settlement  of,  3 
383;  386,400,421,428;  Rev- 
olution  in,  431;  William  III 
in,  431-432;  435,  464,  502; 
conditio  OS  of,  in  eighteenth 
century,  507-^8;  rebellion 
in,  609;  union  with  Great  Brilr 
ain,  60B-610;  518,  522,  527. 
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539 ;  famine  and  disease,  640- 

642;    church    question,    642; 

Home    Hule    question,    640- 

646;  555. 
Ireton,  Henry,  374,  375, 
Irish  Church,  diseatablished,  542. 
Irwell,  river,  476. 
Isabelln,  wife  of  Edward  II,  173; 

destroys  the  Despensers,  173; 

174,  175. 
Isabella,    of    France,    wife    of 

Ricliard  II,  195. 
Is^ella,  Queen  of  Castile,  202. 
Islam,  faith  of,  30,  583. 
Italv,  26,  27,  39,  161,  201,  202, 

245,  266,  275,  279,  503,  512, 

525,  532. 

"Jaclc  Straw,"  rebel,   191,   193. 


ond,  450. 

Jamaica,  306,  397,  39A. 

James  IV,  of  Scotland,  235; 
kUled  at  Flodden,  268;  33S. 

James  V,  of  Scotland,  239,  33H. 

James  VI,  of  Scotland,  311,  338, 
339,  ^0.  See  Jambs  I,  of 
Enoland. 

James  I,  of  Enjcland.  317,  334, 
336;  rei^n,  340-361;  coloniza- 
tion under.  151;  354,357,380. 

Jamee  II,  of  En^and,  408,  411; 
reiini,  419-426;  429,  430;  in 
Ireland,  431-432;  final  de- 
feat, 432;  436,  450,  507.  See 
Jamp,h,  Duke  of  York. 

James,  Duke  of  York,  415,  416- 
418.     See  James  II. 

James  Fxiward  (Old  Pretender), 
423,  42.5,  436,  438,  439,  441- 
443. 

Jameson  Raid,  536. 

Jansenists,  379. 

Jarrow,  35,  36,  65. 

Jeffreys,  George,  Baron,  420 
422. 

Jena,  battle  of,  503. 

Jenkins,  Captain,  449. 

Jerome,  of  Prague,  reformer, 
170.  ^ 

Jerusalem,  30,  107,  130. 


Jervis,  John,   Earl  of  St.  Vin 

cent,  501. 
Jesuits,  306,  379,  415,  416.  422, 

427,  457. 
Jews,  massacred,  107;  expulsion 

of,  126,  127;  150,  399,  556. 
Joan  of  Arc,  209-213. 
Joanna  o(  Castile,  234. 
John,  103,  107,  108;  King,  109- 

116;  153,  185,  540. 
John,  King  of  France,  180-182. 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  211,21 3. 
Jolm  of  Gaunt,  IXike  of   Lan- 
caster, 182, 183, 185-187, 189, 

191,194,195,213. 
Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  486,  491. 
Jonson,  Ben,  325. 
Josepli  II,  of  Austria,  457. 
Joyce,  Comet  George,  371. 
Judicature  Act,  552. 
"Junius,"  461. 
Junto,  the.  434. 
Justice,  Hi^h  Court  of,  to  try 

Charles  1,  375. 
Justinian,  18,  70,  94. 
Jutes,  27,  31,  32. 
Jutland,  27. 

Kabul,  582. 

Kaffirs,  575.      ■ 

Katharine,  daughter  ot  Charles 

VI,  ot  France,  208. 
Kav,  John,  480. 
Keats,  John,  560. 
Keble,  John,  553. 
Kenilworth,  dictum  ot,  120. 
Kent,  Thomas,  Earl  of,  202. 
Kent,  settled  by  Jutes,  27;  31, 

32,   74,    190,   206,   215,   224, 

374. 
Kent,  Earl  of,  at  execution  of 

Mary  Stuart,  309- 
Kepler,  astronomer,  337. 
Keppel,  Arnold  Joost  van.  Earl 

of  Albemarle,  436. 
Ket,  Robert,  rebel,  292. 
Khartoum,   535. 
Kilkenny,  statute  of,  287. 
Kllliecrankie,  battle  of,  430. 
Kilmainham  Jail,  543. 
King's  Evil,  437. 
King's  Langley,  205. 
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Kitchener,  Herbert,  Lord,  535, 

575. 
Kneller,  Sir  Godfrey,  492. 
Kniglits,  Templars,  137;    Ho8- 

fitallers,  137;  Teutonic,  137; 
niRhthood,     137-138,      177, 
207;  knighthood  in  fifteenth 
century,  24S-3M, 
Knox,  John,  339,  340. 
Kossuth,  Louis.  512. 
Kruger,  Paul,  536. 

Labourers,  statutes  of,  188. 

Laj^os,  ba,ttle  of.  453. 

La  Ho^c,  battle  of,  432. 

Lain  a' s  Neck,  battle  at,  575. 

Lambert,  John,  General,  390, 
402,  401,  40fi. 

Lancaster,  Thomas,  Earl  of, 
201,  218. 

Land  Act,  Ireland,  542,  543, 
544,   545. 

Landen,  battl<>  of,  434. 

Lanfrunc,  .\icl>bishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 78,  80,  84. 

Lan<rton,  Stephen,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  112-114. 

Lao^a;^,  25.  93.  169,  183,  1S4, 
191,  198,  232,  324,  325;  Eng- 
ILsh,  Ifi,  17,  70,  120,  168,  234. 
264-26S,  301,  32S.  442,  411. 
481,  489;  French,  47,  16^, 
293,  299,  481;  Greek,  168, 
264,  293,  299,  324,  32.^;  Latin. 
70,  168,  264,  290,  293,  299, 
301,  444,  481.  4S9;  Irish, 
287;  Italian,  -293,  299;  He- 
brew, 299. 

Lansdowne,  battle  of,  368. 

Latimer,  Lord,  286. 

Latimer,  Hush,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  264,  297. 

Laud,  William,  -Arclibishop  of 
Canterbury,  policy,  36S-368; 
360,  361.  363,  366;  beheaded. 
371;  407. 

Law,  John.  494. 

Law,  1,  12,  41.  42,  71,  72,  77; 
early  Enclish.  70;  church's 
system.  80.  M;  canon,  94, 
101,104;  MftRna  Charia,  113- 
114;  reformed,  124,  125,  126; 


criminal.  143-146;  151,  232. 

236,  286.  287;  reformed  by 
Cromwell.  398;  state  of  crim- 
inal in  eisliteenth  century, 
481-483;  improved  in  nine- 
teenth  century,  C01-fi63. 

Sir  Henrj',  581. 

Sir  Thomas,  painter. 


492. 
Leeds,  519. 
Uibnitz,  379. 

Leicester,  118,  232;  Abbey,  273. 
l-eicesler.    Earl    of.     See    Uoi>- 

LBY,    ROBBRT 

I^ighton,    Dr.   Alexander.   358. 

Leith,  292. 

Leiy,  Sir  Peter,  painter,  492. 

Lenthali,  William,  402. 

Leofwine,  brother  of  King  Har- 
old, 59. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  201. 

Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  108 

Leprosy,     See   Disease. 

"Les  lispasnols  snr  Mer,"  battle. 
179. 

Leslie,  .\lexander.  Earl  of  I*ven, 
361,  370. 

Leslie,  David,  369.  370.  385. 

Levant  Company.  327. 

■'Levellers,  tlic.'^  mS. 

I-ewes,  120;  Abbey  of.  282. 

Lexington,  battle  of,  470. 

Liberal  Party,  530,  540,  542, 
515. 

Liberal  ITnioniat  Parly,  544. 

I  idifield  Cathedral.  155,  387. 

Lichfield,  436. 

Lilbume,  John,  leveller,  393. 

Limerick,   pacification   of,   432. 

Limerick,   102. 

Linacre,  Thomas,  264. 

Lincoln,  91. 

Lincolnshire,  225. 

Lindisfame.  34. 

Lisle,  Lord.    Sec  Dodlet,  John. 

Listpr,  Lord,  558. 

Literntiire  in  England;  pre- 
Xorman,  69-70;  77,  88.  106, 
115;  in  thirteenth  century, 
168-169;  198,  201,  222,  239, 
2.58;  in  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth    <Knturiea,     364-266; 
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278;  in  sixteenth  ceatury,  324, 
336;  351,447;  id  seventeentli 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  489- 
492;  in  nineteentli  ceutury, 
S60-6S1. 

Mverpool,  Clmrlea  Jenkinson, 
Earl  of,  504,  505. 

Lizard,  the,  313. 

JJewellvn,  of  Wales,  122. 

Loire,  Isl,  208. 

Lollards,  190,  195,  202,  205, 
206.  338. 

London,  23,  25,  26,  45,  47,  60, 
115,  116.  148.  170,  184,  208, 
217,  220,  224,  226,  235.  264, 
326,  354,  366.  367,  373,  389, 
392,  398,  402,  405,  406,  411; 
PlaEue,  411;  Fire,  411-412, 
416;  Tower  of.  79,  86,  14S, 
191,  193,  224.  226,  230,  277. 
290,  311,  356.  396,  416,  417, 
443,  461. 

Londonderrj",  381,  431. 

Londondern-.  Marquis  of.  See 
Stewaht,  Robeht. 

I>ong-l>arrow  culture.  0,  10, 

Ivm^rhamps,  William,  ('han- 
cellor,  10!). 

LoDKlaiid.  William,  IfiS.  265, 

liords,     House     of.     See     Pab- 


"l^rds  Ordainera,"  172, 

Lothian.  337. 

lA>»h  IX,  of  France,  106,  117, 

119,  120. 
Louis  XI,  of  France,  intripiea 

with  Warwick.  223;  220,  22K. 
I,fluis  XIV,  of  Franre.  4(M.  410; 

Charles     II's    alliance    willi. 

414;  41.^;  422,  427,  432,  435, 

436.  4.37.  439.  443. 
Uuis  XVI,  of  France,  4.')7,  497. 
Louis  Philippe,  of   France.  512. 
Imum,    son    of    Philip    IV,    of 

Franee,  114,  115. 
IxJuisbourR,  450.  453. 
I-ouisiana.  iHi. 
Lowe.  Ilolicrt,  559. 
LowesU)ft,  411. 
Iy>yola,  Iiniatius,  266. 
Luckiiow,  Rii'Ce  of,  534,  581. 
Luddites,  513. 


Ludlow,  393. 

Luther,  Martin,   170;  work  of, 

266,  271,  279,  343,  488. 
Luttrell,  Colonel,  462. 
Lu.\em1>our)c,  Marshal,  434. 
Lvd^ate,  John,  263. 
Lyme,  420, 
Lyun,  225. 

Macaulay,  I,«rd,  561. 

Macaulay,  Zarharj',  487. 

Macdonuhl,  Alaster,  370. 

Macdonald,  Sir  John  .Alexander, 
568,  569. 

Macdoualdj  clan,  431. 

Machiavelli,  279. 

Machinerv,  of  eighteenth  cen- 
lun',  4S0. 

Madras.  .'^7.',,  578,  581. 

Madrid,  3,50,  438. 

Magellan,  mariner,  266;  Straits 
of.  319. 

Magna  Charta,  113,  114,  124. 

Magnus  Int«rrursiia.  238. 

Magus  Muir.  430. 

Mahdi,  the.  535. 

Maine  (in  France).  51,  111.  214. 

Majiiba  Hill,  578, 

Malcohn  II,  King  of  Scotland, 
337;  III  (Canniorel,  78. 

Mabrj",  Sir  Thotuas.  264. 

Malplaquet,  battle  of,  4.38. 

Malta,  .507,  56.'). 

Maiichesti-r.  Ilpnry  Montagu, 
Kfirl  of,  a47. 

Haiiclirattcr,  Filn-ard  Montagu, 
Becond  Earl  of,  general.  .369. 

Manhattan.  397. 

Manners,  28;  fahle.  in  thir- 
teenth century,  164;  m  fif- 
t<*iith  centurj-.  361-262;  of 
eighteenth  centur\-,  486-487; 
495;    of   nineteenth   century. 


Manorial       svsteni,       138-140; 

manor,  63,'  1,W.  159;  decline 

of.  243.  260;  477. 
Manslicld.  Lord.  463. 
Mantes.  S2,  83. 
Maoris,  the,  .')74.  _ 
Mar.    John     Erskine,    eleventh 

Ear]  of.  443. 
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March,  Earl  of.  See  Mortimer, 
Edmund. 

Marco  Polo,  170. 

Maria  Theresa,  450. 

Marie  Antoinette,  497. 

Margaret,  tit.,  queen  of  Mal- 
colm 111,  of  Scotland,  78,  87. 

Margaret,  of  Norway,  123. 

Margaret,  wife  of  Jamen  IV,  of 
Scotland,  and  daughter  of 
Henry  VII,  239,  2S3,  338. 

Margaret  of  Anjou,  queen  of 
Henry  VI,  214,  217,  319-236. 

Margaret,  mother  of  Henry  VII, 
234. 

Margaret,  Dowager  I>uclies8  of 
Burgundy,  235. 

Margaret,  Countess  of  Stilis- 
bury,  ■2H9. 

Marlborough  school,  559. 

Marlborough,  statute  of,  120. 

Marlborough,     Uuke    of.       See 

Mariowe,  Chr'iBtoplier,  325. 
"Mar-prelat«"  tracts,  316. 
Marshall,  William,  Earl  of  Pem- 

hroke,  114,  UK. 
Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  369. 
Martin,    Master,    Papal    agent, 

116. 
Martin,  duellist,  461. 
Marv  I  (Queen),  272,  288.  293, 

2fl4;  reien,  2B6-2»;  300-302, 

320,  346,  419. 
Marv  II,  423,  424,  428,  430,  432, 

436. 
Marv   Stuart,   Queen   of  Scots, 

286,  287,  292;   marries  Dau- 

Shin,  292,  293,  303;    rule  in 
rotland,  303-SM;  captivity, 

304;  trial  and  execution,  308- 

311;  320,  338,  339,  341,  360. 
Marv,  sister  of  Henry  VIII,  293. 
Maxham,  Mrs.,  440;    afterward 

Lady,  440.  441. 
Mason,  James  M,,  535. 
MassM'na.  Mnrshal,  505. 
Ma.isiiciiU8ett8  Bay  Colonv,  358; 

Lcinslature  of,  467-469. 
Matilda,  queen  of  Henrj-  I,  87. 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I 

and  Empress,  89-92. 


Mauritius,  507. 

Mauron,  battle  of,  179. 

Maxinnlian,  Emperor,  267. 

"May-flower,"  361,  358. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  336,  386. 

Mazzini,  Italian  patriot,  512. 

Meath,  3. 

Mecca,  583. 

Medicine  in  thirteenth  centurv, 
160-161;  in  fifteenth  centurv", 
263;  in  eighteenth  century, 
493;    in  nineteenth  century. 


314. 

Mediterranean,  108,  326,  386, 
387,  396,  507,  531,  532,  533. 

Mcdway,  river,  413. 

Melbourne.  William  Lamb,  Vis- 
count, 522, 523,  525,  626,  551 . 

Merchants,  statute  of,  126, 

Mercia,  32,  40,  45. 

Merovingian  line.  30,  42. 

Methodism,  488-489,  491. 

Metteniich,  Prince,  512. 

Michael  Angelo,  201,  266. 

Middlesex,  Earl  of.  See  Cran- 
FiELD,  Lionel. 

Middlesex,  459,  461,  462. 

Milan  decree  of  Napoleon,  504. 

Milbank  Prison,  552. 

Milford  Haven,  203,  232. 

Military  and  Nava!  Officers' 
Bill,  .517. 

Millais,  Sir  J.  E.,  painter,  560. 

Millenarv  petition,  342. 

Milton,  John,  337,  367, 489,  490. 

Minorca,  438,  441,  452,  454,  471, 


Mitchell,  John,  540. 
Moghuls.  the  Great,  576. 

Mohammed,  30. 
Moinpesson,  Sir  Giles,  348. 


Moi 


,  22. 


Monasteries,  31,  33-36;  Bene- 
dictine rule,  43;  47,  65,  68, 
132;  in  thirteenth  centurv, 
133-136;  150,  151,  179.  187 
in  fifteenth  centurv,  S4T-ai»; 
271,  274,  278,  27^; 


,  Google 


tjon  of,  in  aixl«enth  century, 
278-2M;  Irishde8troyed,2S7, 
328,  329. 

Monk,  Gieorge,  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, 402.  403.  404,  406. 

Monmouth,  James  Scott,  Duke 
ot,  417,  419,  4-20.  430. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  512,  583. 

Montagu,  Charlea.  E^rl  of  Hali- 
fax, reforms  coinage,  436. 

Hont£^!U,  Elenr}-,  Earl  of  Man- 
..•hesler,  Urd  High  Treas- 
urer, 347. 

Montaigne,  266. 

Monteagle,  Lord,  345. 

Montfort,  Simon  de,   117,   120. 

Montrose,  James  Graham,  Mar- 
quis of,  370,  384. 

More,  Hannah,  552, 

More,  Sir Thomaa,  264, 277,  278, 
279. 

Morkere.  English  earl.  52. 56, 77. 

Mortimer,  Edmund,  Barl  of 
March,  203,  207. 

Mortimer,  Roger,   173-175. 

Mortmain,  statute  of,  125,  195. 

Morten,  John,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  Cardinal,  237. 
238,  250. 

Moscow,  326,  497. 

Mowbray,  Thomaa,  Earl  of  NoV- 
tinf;ham,  204. 

Murray,  Lord  James  Stuart, 
Earl  of.  Elegant  of  Scotland, 
339,  340. 

Music,  160,  203,  260,  267,  392, 
447. 

Mysore,  HSO. 

Mj-stery  Plays,  16.5,  168. 

N'anles,  Edict  of,  301;  revoca- 
tion of,  405. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  395,  437, 
4.50,  497;  Ri^t  consul,  497; 
498,  601-B07,  517,  530.  .580. 

.N'apoleon  [II.  512.  522.  .^32. 

.Nttseby.  battle  ot,  308.  369.  370. 

.Vatat.  575. 

.\ational  Debt,  435.  463,  513. 

.Nation^   Land   Leatfue.  .543. 

.Vavarino,  battle  of,  530. 

Navigation  Act,  387. 


497. 
Nelson.  Horatio,  Viscount.  397. 

501,502,573. 
Neolithic  culture,  9. 
Netherlands,     266,     303,     305, 

307. 
Neville's  Cross,  battle  of,  178. 
New  Amsterdam,  411. 
New  Brunswick.  397,  .566,  568. 
New   England,    319,    337,   351, 

397,  450,  469.  566. 
New  Forest,  84,  86. 
New  Prance,  566. 
New  Holland,  570. 
New  learning.  324. 
"New  Model  Army,"  369,  407. 
New  Orleans.  506. 
New  South  Wales.  370.  572. 
New  York,  397,  411,  465,  466, 

469. 
New    Zealand,    494,  565,  570, 

574. 
Newcastle,  6,  23,  221. 
Newcastle,      Tliomas      Pel  ham, 

Duke  of,  450,  452,  4.58. 
Newcastle,  William  Cavendish, 

Earl  of,  368. 
Newcomen,   Thomas,   inventor, 

480. 
Newfoundland,  327.  441.  568. 
Newgate  Prison,  462,  483. 
Newman.  John   Henry,  553. 
Newmarket.  372. 
Newspapers,  548-550. 
Newton,  Sir  Isaac.  379.  427. 
Nicolas  I.  Czar.  531-533. 
Nile,  battle  of  the,  501. 
Ninian.  St..  34. 
Nobles.    See     Babonaqb    and 

l^RDS,  lIotisE  or. 
Non-jurore,  434. 
Nore,  the.  500,  501. 
Norfolk,  478. 
Norfolk,  Earl  of,  128. 
Norfolk,    John    Howard,    first 

Duke  of,  244. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howard,  lliirO 

Duke  of,  273,  286,  289. 
Norfolk,  Thomas  Howanl,fourth 

Duke  of,  304.  305. 
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Normandy,  war  in,  81,  84; 
by  Ru'fus,  86;  relinquished 
by  Henry  I,  87;  dependency 
of  England,  S8. 89, 93;  lost  by 
John,  HI;  lia,  177;  under 
HcDry  V,  208;  214,  216,  232. 

Normana,  40,  58,  58,  59,  77, 152, 
162. 

Nortli,  Council  o(  the,  359. 

North,  Frederick,  Lord,  after- 
ward Eari  of  Guildford,  458, 
467,  472,  473. 

"North  Uriton,  The,"  460,  461. 

North  Sea,  26,  27. 

Northampton,  98;  Assize  of, 
101;  41)0. 

NorlJiuniberland,  77,  363 

Northumberland,  Duke  of.  See 
Dudley,  Jomn. 

Nortliunibcrland,  Henry  Alger- 
non Percy,  Earl  of,  274. 

Northumberland,  Henry  Percy, 
Earl  of,  203-205. 

Northumberland,  Tlioniaa  Percy, 
Earl  of,  304. 

Northumbria,  34,  30,  40.  45,  74. 

NottinRham,  fll,  102,  160,  22.5, 
366;  Castle,  l.-i?,  175. 

Norway,  44. 45,  54, 55, 123, 326. 

Norwich,  102. 

Nova  Scotia,  307,  441,  472,  566, 
568. 

Novgorod,  fair,  150. 

Gates.  Titus,  415,  416,  419. 

O'Hrion,  Smith.  540. 

Occle\c.  Thomas,  265. 

Oceania,  .'565. 

O'Connetl,  Daniel,  517. 518, 540, 
Jv-iO. 

O'Connor,  Kearnua.  530. 

Olio,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
37, 

Odo,BisliopofBayeux,81, 82.84. 

Oil  oncer,  IS. 

OFfa,  King  of  Mercia,  40,  74. 

Oh'*-,  SirClialoner,  486. 

Ohio,  451. 

Oldca.stte,  Sir  Jolm,  Lord  Cob- 
ham,  206. 

Oliver,  Andrew,  405,  468. 

Ontario.  568. 


Oporto,  battle  of.  505. 
Orange  Free  State,  546,  575. 
Orinoco,  350, 
Orleans,  Duke  of,  207,  211,  212, 

213. 
Ormonde,   James   Butler,    tiret 

Duke  of,  380. 
Ormonde,  James  Butler,  second 

Duke  of,  441,  443. 
Osborne.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Dan- 

by.  Duke  of  I^eeds,  416,  417. 
Oswald,  King,  34. 
Oawy,  Kinft,  34. 
Oiidcnarde,  battle  of,  438. 
Overbiirj',  Sir  Thomas,  347. 
Oxford.  120.  1.12.  367,  494. 
Oxford,  Earl  of.    Sec  Harlet, 

ROBBRT. 

Oxford  Movement,  553. 
Oxford,  Provisions  of,  119. 
0,\ford    University.    See    Uni- 


PasH,  Sir  William,  289. 
Pdiiolithie  culture,  8. 
Palestine,  532. 
Palmerston,  Henry  John  Tem- 

£le.  Viscount,  524,  628,  529, 
)1-S37. 

Panama.  Isthmus  of,  315,  396, 
444,  449. 

Paris.  165-168,  177,  182,  438, 
500.  506. 

Paris.  Peace  of  (17631,  454. 

Paris.  Peace  of  (1814),  507. 

Paris,  Peace  of  (1856).  533. 

Parker,  Matthew,  Archbishop 
of  Catiterliury,  316. 

Parliament,  bcfiinninji  of,  under 
Henry  III,  110;  Commonsad- 
mitted  to,  127-128;  members 
from  towns  in,  147;  controls 
trade,  149;  French  used  in, 
169;  elections  to.  under  Eki- 
ward  III,  183;  the  "Good," 
185;  Richard  II  and.  187; 
"Merciless."  194;  authority 
of,  under  Henry  IV,  21M;  sur- 
renders authority   to    Henry 

VII.  237-2.38;    under    Henry 

VIII,  270.  275-276,  281;  un- 
der Elizabeth,  319-320;  dis- 
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putes  with  James  I,  347-349; 

auarrela  vritli  Charles  1,  3S3; 
le  "LonK,"  364;  declares 
En^and  a  Republic,  379;  de- 
cline of  "Locifi,"  388;  nonii- 
a&lcd,  389;  dissolved,  391 ; 
Cromwell  and,  393-395; 
"Hump."  402,  403;  conven- 
tion, 400;  under  ChariBU  II, 
4US-417;  makes  William  III 
king.  428;  disputes  with  Will- 
iatn  ill,  435-436;  of  United 
Kingdom.  439;  under  Wal- 
pole,  446;  under  (Icor^se  III, 
45B;  reformed,  514-516;  un- 
der  Victoria  diminishes  au- 
tliority  of  Orown,  524;  Jews 
admitted  tu,  5513;  atheists 
admitlcd  to,  556. 

Parliatncnt,  Irish,  382.  383,  431. 
S0S,509;  Grattan's,509;  ^ol- 
islied,  510. 

Parliament,  Scottish,  3.38-340, 
350,  362,  373,  3k0,  384;  oliol- 
ishcd,  3H6, 

Parliament,  House  of  Lords, 
128,  205,  232;  mpiiiherw  in, 
242;  under  Mary,  294;  re- 
fuses to  aid  in  Ilia!  of  Charles 
I,  375;  nbolishni  by  lonfj; 
Parliament.  379;  rromwell's, 
39.1;  Scottish  peers  in,  439; 
under  Anne,  441;  under  Wal- 
poie.  447-44S;  Irish  repre- 
wntative  peers  in,  510;  SlBj 
■l«  Hefi>mi  Bill,  518;  528. 


5m,  ■' 


!,  ii.=>«. 


Parliament.  Ih 

first.  12S;  pi)wpr  of,  1S3;  se- 
['iiri'H  control  of  pivernment, 
20-l-20(>;  21.1.  232,  ;iO!l;  su])- 
IMirls  Hate,  ;Hli;  Jamc^  I  dis- 

tutcH  with,  34S,  iM!l;  I'harlea 
(luam-ls  with,  3.13  :«0,  363, 
3Ci4,3«fl;  3fi9,372;  "uurned," 
375.  ."iKS,  390;  nicnil>erB  ex- 
cluded from.  393;  395,  408, 
416,  431;  PcnIHi  membera 
in.  439;  441,  tlfi.  4.19.  460; 
e\\M-\>t  Wilkfs.  4fil;  4f,2.  471. 
473.  491,  19.1;  IriHli  memhers 
in.  510;  514.517;  passes  He- 


form  Bill,  618,  519;  523,  528, 

556. 
Parma,  Duke  of.  311,  313. 
Pamell,   Charles   Stewart,   542, 

543. 
Parr,  Catherine,  wife  of  Henry 

VIII,  286,  292. 
Parsons,  Robert,  Jesuit,  306. 
Pascal,  Blaise.  379. 
Paterson,  William,  founds  Bank 

of  England.  43.1. 
Paulot,  Sir  Amyas,  309. 
Paulinus,  Suetonius.  22. 
Paulinus,  Bishop,  33. 
Pcachell,  John.  422, 
Peasants,  170,  ISO,  181;  revolt 

in  1381,  187  1^4. 
Peel.  Sir  Itohcrt.  516,  523.  526- 

B2»,  .131,  551. 
Pekin.  5.35. 
Pelham.  Henn",  450. 
Pembroke,  116. 
Penda,  King.  33. 
I'eninsular  War,  505-507,  517. 
I'cnn,  William,  390. 
rcnn,William(sonot  precedinB), 

422. 
Penny  postage,  550-551. 
rcnruddock,  rising  of,  393. 
IVnrv,  John,  separatist,  317. 
I'enshuret,  257. 
I'entland  rising;.  430. 
Pentonville    Penitentiary,    552. 
People's  Charter,  529,  530. 
Perceval,  Spencer,  504. 
Percy,  Henry  (Hotspur),  203. 
Percy.  Henry,  Earl  of  .N'orthum- 

herlaiid,  203--2a'i. 
Pern;rs,  Alice,  IS5,  186. 
Persia,  581,  582. 
Peru,  444. 

Peter  the  Great.  427. 
Peter  the  Hermit,  77. 
Peter  of  Pomfret,  113. 
Peter  III,  of  Russia,  455. 
PpterlMirough,     Dean    of,    and 

Marj'  Stuart.  310. 
Peire,  Father,  422. 
Pevensev,  .17. 
Philadelphia.     464,     466,    469- 

471. 
Philip  of  Anjou,  436. 
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Philip  II,  of  Spain,  266,  2tt6, 

298,  300,  303,  306-308,  311, 

314,  419. 
Philip  II,  of  France  (Augustus), 

110. 
Philip  IV,  of  France  Qe  Bel), 

106,  108,  112. 
Philip  VI,  176. 
Philiphaugh,  battle  of,  370. 
Philippa,   wife  of  Edward   III, 

175. 
Pliilippines,  the,  4.54. 
Phillip,  Captain   Arthur,  570, 
Picts,  26,  27,  337. 
Pierre  des  Itophes,  116. 
Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  284. 
Pinkie,  battle  of,  392. 
Pirates,  149,  253,  254,  318,  486. 
Pitt,  William,  Earl  of  Chatham, 

462-4E4,  458,  465,  466,  471, 

473,  498. 
Pitt,  William  (son  of  preceding), 

473,  495,  498-603,  504,  509, 

510,  514. 
Pittsburg,  451. 
Pius  IV,  Pope,  3a5. 
Pius  V,  Pope,  issues  bull  against 

Elizabetli,   3a5. 
PIzarro,  2ti6. 
Plague.    See  DisB.tRB. 
Plan  of  campaign,  544. 
Plantagenet  line,  92,  1 10,  233. 
Plaasey,  battle  of,  463,  678. 
Plymouth,  313. 

Poitiers,  battle  of,  179-180,  1S3, 
Poitou,  116,  118.  f244. 

Poland.  53,  457,  512. 
Pole  de  la,  Chaneellor,  194. 
Pole,    Henry,    Ijord   Montacute, 

289. 
Pole.  Michael  de  la,  Cliancellor, 

194. 
Pole,    Reginald.    A n'h bishop   of 

Canterbury,  289.  297.  298 
Polifo  svstem,  551. 
"Political  H<^'ister,"  BU. 
Pondirhem-,  ,575,  578. 
Pontefract  "Castle,  179,  2.30,  231. 
Ponthieu,  181. 

Poor  I^ws.  329;  481;    Amend- 
ment Act,  .521. 
Pope,   Alexander,   491,   492. 


Population,  7,  11,  15-17,  19, 
179,  239,  463,  475,  479,  481, 
508,  683-6M. 

Porchester  Castle,  91. 

Port  Jackson,  671. 

Portland,  Duke  of,  504. 

Port  Mahon,  444. 

Portsmouth,  355. 

Portugal,  240,  318,  392,  577. 

Pottery  industry,  480. 

Poynings,  Sir  Edward,  287. 

Poynings'  Act,  287,  508,  509. 

Prtemunire,  statute  of,  186, 195, 
273,  275,  276. 

Prayer  Book.  See  Book  op 
Common  Praver. 

Pre-Raphaelite  Brotherhood, 
560. 

Preabyterianiam,  316,  338-34D, 
341 ,  342,  357,  360,  363,  365, 
370-876,  398,  405,  407^09, 
428-433;  Free  Church  seces- 
sion from  Church  of  Scotland, 
5.54,  555. 

Preston,  battle  of.  374,  443. 

Preston  Pans,  battle  of,  450. 

"Pride's  Purge,"  375,  403. 

Printing,  201 ,  232, 239,  264,  265. 

Prisons,  484,  488;  improved, 
552. 

Privy  Council,  229,  359,  421, 
422,  437,  468. 

Protestantism,  320,  339,  341, 
354,  395,  397,  417,  420,  421, 
428;  in  France,  355,  405:  in 
Ireland,  431,  432,  508,  642; 
in  Scotland,  338-340,  430 

ProvidenM  (city),  467. 

Provisora,  statute  of,  186,  195, 
273,  276,  276. 

Prussia,  427,  450,  457;  educa- 
tion in.  492;  493,  503. 

Prynne,  William.  358. 

Puritantism,  316,  317,  320,  333, 
341,  342,  357-369,  366,  367, 
3S0,  381,  38.'>-389,  392,  397, 
398,  399,  400,  470,  490,  552. 

Pusev,  Edward  Bouverie,  divine, 
553-554. 

Pym,  John,  363,  366,  360,  382- 
368. 

Pyrenees,  93,  181. 
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Quakers,  399, 409,  410,  422, 406. 
Quebec,  453,  568.     . 
Quebec  Act.  470. 
Queea  Anoe's  Bounty,  437. 


Querouaille,  Louise  de,  Diirhwi 

of  Portsmouth,  410. 
Q'lia  FmplnreK.  sUtute,  126. 
Quiheron  Bay,  battle  of,  453. 

Rabelais,  266. 

Radii^aliBm,  461,  462,  530,  Mi. 
Raebiim.f^ir  Henr>",  painter, 492. 
Rsikee,  Robert,  founder  of  Sun- 
day-schools, 489. 
RaleiBh,  Sir  Walter,  327,  350. 
Rami  lies,  battle  of,  438. 
Ranulph    Flambard,  Bishop  of 

Durham.  84. 
Raphael,  266. 
Ravenspur,  225. 
Reading,  89. 
Recusancy  .\ct,  343. 
Red  Sea.  '.■>83. 
Reform  Bill,  first,  B18-«19,  522, 

529,  .S59;    second,  BS7,  544; 

third,  630-(MO,  555,  559. 
Remonstrance.  Grand,  365.  366, 
Renaissance.  201 ,  324,  329,  330. 
Restoration,    English,   404-406. 
Revolution,      American,        See 

American  Rbvolutiom. 
Re^'olution.  Englii'h.     See  Eng- 

LI8H  Revolution. 
Revolution,       French.  See 

French  Kb  volution. 
Revolution,     Industrial,       See 

Imdustries. 
Revocation,  Act  of,  360. 
Reynolds,  John,  Puritan  divine, 

342. 
Revnolde,  Sir  Joshua,  punt«r, 

493. 
Rheims,  213. 
RiccaU,  55, 
Rich,  tamilv  of,  282. 
Richard  I,  "l03,  107-109. 
Richard  II,  186-196;    deposed, 

197;  202,  205. 
Uichard  111,210.331-233.    Skb 

GlX)UCESTER,  RiCHAKU,  DuRE 
OF. 


Richard,  Duke  of  York,  201, 
216-221. 

Richardson,  Samuel,  491. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  336,  355. 
446. 

Richmond,  Henrv,  Earl  of,  232. 
See  Henry  Vtl. 

Richmond,  116. 

Ridlev,  Nicolas,  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, 290,  297. 

Ridolli  plota  to  kill  EliEabeth, 
305. 

Right,  petition  of,  355. 

Right,    bill  of,  428. 

Rights,  declaration  of,  428. 

Rinuccini,  Papal  agent  in  Ire- 
land, 380,  381. 

Rivers.  Anthony  Woodvdle,  sec- 
ond Earl,  229-231, 

Rivera.  Richard  Woodville,  firat 
Eari,  223. 

Roads,  Roman,  25;  in  thir- 
teenth centurv,  150-151;  in 
fifleenth  century-,  250-251. 
2.55.  261;  in  sixteenth  cen- 
turj-,  332;  in  eighteenth  cen- 
tuiT,  475-476. 

Robert  of  Bellesme,  87. 

Robert.  Duke  of  Normandv, 
50,  82-84,  86-88. 

Robert  of  Mortain,  80. 

Roberta,   Frederick,   Earl,   575.  , 

Roberts,  pirate,  486. 

Robin  Hood,  151.  24.^. 

Robin  of  Redeedale,  224. 

Rbehelle,  siege  of.  355. 

Rocheflter,  405.  425. 

Rochester  Bridfie.  250,  251. 

Rochester,  Lawrence  Hyde, 
Earl  of,  421. 

Rockingham,  Charles  Watson 
Wentworth,  Marquis  of,  458, 
465,  472. 

Rodney,  George  Brydges,  Lord, 
Admiral,  472. 

Roebuck.  J.  A.,  562. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  89, 
90. 

Rolk),  or  Rolf,  46.  47,  50. 

Roman  invasion.  31-36;  rule  in 
BriUin ,  62 ;  74 ;  calendar, 
78;  architecture,  152. 
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Roman  Cathoiica,  317,  343,  34-], 
365,  370.  380-3H3,  390,  399, 
407,411;  persecutionsof,415, 
416)  422,  431,  433,  462,  485, 
502,  504.  507-509,  510,  516; 
relief  of.  517,  526.  See  also 
Church  or  Rome. 

Rome,  IS,  26,  39,  52,  80,  1S9, 
272. 

Romilly,  Sir  Samuel,  .551. 

Itomnpv,  Ueor)^,  piiinter,  492. 

Rose,  ^ir  Hugh,  .^I. 

Hi«wl>ery,  Archibald  Philip 
Primrose,  Earl  of,  544. 

Roses,  Ware  of  the,  217-226. 

RoBsetti,  Dante,  Gabriel.  560. 

Rouen,  213. 

Round    Barrow  Culture,   10. 

"  Round  lieadH,"  366. 

Roundwav  Down,  battle  of,  368. 

Roval  Society,  405. 

Rutwng,  337. 

Ruunymcde,  113. 

Rupert,  Prinre.  368,  386. 

Ruskkn.  John,  560. 

RusEell,  famitvof,  2S2. 

Russell,  IjorJ  John,  afterward 
Eari,  517,  518,  637-529,  .^31, 
537,  538. 

Russell,  William,  Lord,  416, 418, 
419. 

Russia,  M,  6.5.  150.  326,  427, 
451,  4.55,  4.57,  497,  501,  502, 
512,  513,  525,  530;  Crimean 
War,  631-636;  5:».  681-683. 

Russian  Company,  327. 

Ruvter,  Dutch  Htjmiral,  413. 

Rve  House  Plot,  418. 

Ryswick,  treaty  of,  434-436. 


440. 

St.  Alban's,  Monastery,  132: 
Rrit  battle  of,  217,  sceond 
battle  of,  220. 

St.  Andrews,  Castle  of,  338. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Dav,  mas- 
sacre of,  30.5;  expulsion  of 
English  clerRV  on,  408, 

St.  Rride,  33,  34. 

St.  Christopher,  441. 


St.  Edmund's  Abbey,  283. 

St.  Gennains,  432. 

St.  Giles  (church),  Edinburgh, 

361. 
St.  Helena,  498.  565. 
Si.  James's  Palace,  London,  376. 
St.  John,  Henry,  Viscount  Bo- 

linftbrokc,  441-443. 


.  Luc 


.,507. 


St.  Patrick,  33,  74. 

St.  Paul's.  Cathedral,  219,  226, 

439,  492. 
Si.  Swithin,  Convent  of,  255. 
Saladin,  108. 
Salamanca,  battle  of,  505. 
Salic  law,  175. 
Salisbuiy,  great  court  at,  91; 

Salisbury,  John  Montacute,  Eari 

of,  202. 
Salisbury,  Earl  of.    See  Cecil, 

Robert. 
Salisbury,      Robert     Gaseovne- 

Cecil,  third  Marquis  of,  539, 

544,545,-546. 
Sancroft,    William.   Archbtstiop 

of  Canterburv,  423,  433. 
Sanctuary,   right  of,   146,    147, 

229.   246. 
San  Domingo,  396. 
San  Stefano,  treaty  ot,  536. 
Sandwich,  219. 
Sanitation,  160,  262,  557, 
Santa  C^rui,  397. 
Sarah,  Uucheea  of  Marlborough, 

438,  440. 
Sardinia,  513,  532. 
Sarsfield,  Patrick,  General,  432. 
Savile,  Sir  George,  462. 
Savonarola,  201. 
Savoy  Conference,  407,  408. 
Savoy,  Duke  of,  397. 
Savoy  Palace,  191. 
Saxe,  Marshal,  450. 
Saxons,  26,  27. 
Sav  and  Sele,  IjorA,  215. 
Schism  Act,  441. 
Science    in  nineteenth  c 

.5.56-558. 
Scotland,  5,  13^  14;2nvaded  by 
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179,  184,  202,  222,  228,  239, 
288,  295,  298,  300,  301.  314; 
revolte  against  Cliarles  1, 360- 
863;  370;  CromweU  in,  3S6- 
366;  400,  403;  Monk  in,  409; 
420;  religious  struggles,  428- 
431;  joins  England  U>  funn 
United  Kin^ora,  439;  lirat 
Jacobite  rising,  443;  second 
Jacobite  riainK,  450;  476. 
Scotland,  Church  of,  Anseiiibtv 
of,   340,   361,   3U2.     See  a\fio 
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Scots,  26,  34,  35,  90.  130,  172, 
174,  175,  178,  203,  337,  304, 
365,  375,  384,  385. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  560. 

Scrope,  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
York,  204. 

Scrope,  Lord,  207. 

Sculpture,  159,  160.  260. 

Scutage,    100. 

Scythia,  54. 

Sea  power,  12,  41;  Edward  I's 
clann  to.  179;  Engliah  at 
time  of  Arniada,  312;  ad- 
vanced bv  Blake,  386-367; 
3B6-397;  427.  497;  supremacy  ; 
in,  won  by  Nelson,  GOl-603; 
enables  Britain  te  defeat  Con- 
tinental system.  804;  SOS; 
makes  Driiaiii  the  sole  great 
Colonial  power,  507;  5.W.  563; 
insures  possession  of  Austra- 
lia, ST3;  of  India,  STT-S78. 
580,   .583. 

Sebastopol,  sief!;e  of.  533-534. 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of.  420. 

Self-denying  ordinance.  369. 

Senegal,'  472. 

Senlac.  Hill  of.  58. 


Sena 


98. 


289;  Protector,  2 

294. 
Seymour,  l.ady  Jane,  queen  of 

Henry  VIII,  286,  289. 
Seymour,  Thomas,  Lord,  292. 
Se.-ctuB  V,  Pope,  308.  311. 
Sliatlesbury,     .Anthony     Ashley 

Cooper,  first  Earl  ofj  414,  415, 

417. 
Sbaftesbur\-,    Anthony    Ashley 

Cooper,  LonI  Asl>ley  and  sev- 
enth Earl  of.  .rJt),  .^21. 
Shakespeare.  William,  205,  213, 

266,  326,  337,  489,  490. 
Sharpe,   James,    Archbishop   of 

St.  Andrews,  430. 
Shelburne,  Lord.  472,  473.  502- 

504. 


Sheriffs. 


t  of,  101. 


"SeparatistH."  316,  317,  371. 

Septennial  .\ct,  442. 

Stlllenient,  Act  of,  383. 

Sevenoaks.  battle  at.  '21^. 

Seven  Years-  War.  427.461-466, 
4t«,  493. 

Severus,  Emperor,  25. 

Seymour,  familv  of,  282. 

Seymour.  Edward.  Earl  of  Hert- 
ford, and  Duke  of  Soniereet,  | 


Shetland  Islai 

"Ship-monev."   354,   358.   3.W. 

362,  363.' 
Shore,  Jane,  230, 
Shrewsbury,  122. 
Shrewsbury,  battle  of,  203. 
Shrewsbury,  Charles  Talbot,  Earl 

and  Dulie  of,  442. 
Shrewsbury,      George      Talbot, 

sixth  Earl  of,  309. 
Sicilv,  51,54.  117,  118. 
Sidmouth,   Viscount.     See  Al>- 

DINGTON.  Henhy. 
Sidney,  Sir  Philip,  325,  326. 
Sigismund,  Kinperor,  206. 
Silesia.  4.50,  451.  455. 
Silk  weaving,  480. 
Silures,  21. 

Sinmel,  Lambert,  impostor,  235. 
Simon,   Richard,   priest,  235. 
Simpson,  Sir  James  Y.,  558. 
Sinope,  battle  at,  532. 
■■Six  AeU,  The."  515. 
Six  Articles,  Act  of.  285,  322. 
Slaverj-.  23-26.  29.  62,  63,  65. 

67.  71;   abolished,  520;   553, 

575. 
Slave  trade,  English.  318,  441, 

444;  abolished,  487. 
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Slidell,  John,  535. 

Sligo,  314. 

Sluys,  batUc  of ,  176,179. 

Smilh,  Adam,  480. 

Smithfield,  193,  284. 

Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
371. 

SoneiB,  John,  Lord,  440. 

Somerset,  Edmund  Beaufort, 
Duke  of,  217. 

Somemet,  Charles  Seymour, 
Duke  of,   142. 

Somerset,  Pniteetor.  See  Sby- 
uouR,   Edward. 

Soudan,  the,  513,  535-537. 

Soult,  Marahal,  505. 

South  Africa,  216. 531, 536,  546, 
565,  BT4-6T6. 

South  African  Republic,  546, 
575. 

Southampton,  84. 

South   Sea   Bubble,   444-445. 

Southwark,  60. 

Spain,  2fi,  27,  30,  179,  ISI,  202, 
238,  239,  307,  308,  .'ill,  3la. 
314,  318,  347,  349,  ;«4,  363, 
3S«,  392,  39.'i-:l9S.  505,  513. 

Spanish  Amerii-a,  390,  444,  449. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  325. 

Spithead,  500,  501. 

Spurs,  battle  of  the,  267,  268. 

Stamford  Bridt!e,  battle  of,  HI, 
59. 

Stamp  Aet,  464-166. 

Slandard,  battle  of  the.  90. 

Stanhope,  Jaiiiea,  Earl,  438, 
444,  445. 

Slanlev.  Sir  William,  233,  235. 

Star  Clianiber,  Court  of,  236, 
324,  354,  355;  abolished,  365. 

Slatea-Cieneral  of  France,  497. 

Statute  of  Gloucpster,  125; 
Marlburoii^'K  120;  Mortmain, 
125,  195;  Menhant'B,  126; 
Quia  Emptores,  126;  Provi- 
sora,185,195;Pnemunire,185, 
195,  273,275,  276;  Labourers, 
1S8;  Kilkenny,  2.S7;  West- 
minster, first,  124;  seeond, 
125. 


Steeh-ard,  the,  German  Guild, 

14d. 
Steinkirif,  battle  of,  434. 
Stephen  seizes  throne,  89;  reign, 

90-92. 
Stephenson,    George,    inventor. 

548. 
Stewart,  Robert,  Vbcount  Ca>< 

tiereagh.  Marquis  of  London- 

derrj-,  509,  510,  514-516. 
Stigand,  .\rrhbishop  of  Ouiter> 

bury,  78. 
Stillington,  Robert,   Bishop  of 

Bath,  229. 
SUiny  Stratford,  223. 
Stourbridge  fair,  150. 
Strafford,  Earl  of.    See  Wbnt^ 

WORTH,   TnOMAH. 

Stratford  de  RedclitTe,  Lord,  532. 

"Strongbow,"   102. 

Sudbury,  Simon,  Archbishop  o( 

Canterbury,  93, 
Sue\ea,  27. 
Sues  Canal,  535,  583. 
Suffolk,  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 

of,  282. 
Suffolk,  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of, 

Suffolk,  F^mund  de  la  Pole,  Earl 

of,  beheaded,  269. 
Suffolk,    Michael    de    la    Pole. 

Earl  of,  194. 
Suffolk,    WUIiam    de    la    Pole, 

Earl  and  Duke  of,  214,  216. 
Sunday-solioob,  489. 
Sunderland,    Charles    Spenrer, 

third  Eari  of,  444.  445. 
Supremacy,  Act  of,  277,  322. 
Surajah  Dowlah,  578. 
Surrey,  215. 
Surrey,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of, 

Sussex,  27,  215. 

Sweating  sickness.  See  Disease. 
Sweden,  45,  501 .  502. 
Sweyn,  King  of  En^and,  44. 
Swevn  of  Denmark,  54,  77. 
Swift.  Jonathan,  437,  442,  491. 

607. 
Svdney,  Algernon,  376,  418. 
Svdnev.  Australia,  571.  572. 
Syria, '30. 
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Table  Bay,  574. 

Tacitus,  28. 

Talavera,  battle  ot,  505. 

Talbot.  Sir  John,  215. 

Talbot,  Richard,  Eart  and  Duke 

ot  TVrconneU,  421,  431. 
THpestry,  57,  159,  """ 


Tatterahall  Caatle,  255. 

Taunton,  420. 

Taxation,  22.  25,  88,  90,  95,  96, 
108.  109.  111.  117.  124,  137. 
182,  184.  190.  195.  237,  238, 
269,  270,  288,  295,  298,  300. 
329,  355,  359.  362,  393.  400, 
421.  448,  463;  in  colonies, 
464,  465. 

Taybr,  Jeremy.  490. 

Temple,    the,    Loudon,    burnt, 


Thurloe.    John,    secretary     to 

CroraweU,  392. 
Tillotson,  John,  Archbisliop  of 

Canterbury,  433. 
Tilsit,  treaty  of,  497,  504. 
Times,  The,  549. 
Tithing,  146, 
Titian,  201,  268. 
Tobago,  507, 
Toleration  Art,  433. 
Tone.  Theobald   Wolfe,  509. 
Tonson,  Jaeob,  bookseller,  491. 
Torbav,  421. 
Tories",  417,  419,  434,  436,  439. 

440,  441,  4-13,  471-473,  500, 

504;  decline  of,  618-819;  522- 


iviUe, 


191. 
Temple  Bar,  484. 
Temple,      Richard 

Eari,  454,  459. 
Tenohebrai,  battle  of,  88, 
TenerifTe,  Ml. 

Tennyson,  Alfreil,  T^rd,  560. 
Teat   .Act,  415,  421;    repealed, 

517. 
Teutonic  invaaionS;  11,  12,  27; 

culture,  28;  empire,  45. 
Tewkesburj-,  battle  ot,  226,  229. 


Theobald,  .Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 95. 

Theodore,  of  Tarsus,  -Arch- 
btehop    of    Canterbury,     35, 

"Thi'rtv-nine  Articles,"  332,  553, 
.W4.' 

Thirty  Years'  War,  336,  349, 
SSO. 

Thistlewood,  -Arthur,  conspira- 
tor, 515. 

Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  204, 

Tliomas,  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
194,  195. 

Thor,  33. 

Thomburj-,  257, 


531; 


to  ( 


Torres,  navigator,  569. 

Torres  Vedras,  lines  of,  505, 

Tostig,  E&t\  of  Northumberiand, 
54-57. 

Tounune,  111. 

Toumay,  235,  268. 

Tower  Hill,   193. 

Towerof  lx>ndan.     Seel.ovDON. 

Towns,  life,  29;  unimportant  in 
earlv  England,  66,106;  growth 
in  thirteenth  century,  127,147, 
183;  increased  importance  in 
fifteenth  century,  361-266; 
government  of,  255;  wealth 
of,  256;  263,  327;  modem  pre- 
dominance of,  663. 

Towns! lend,    Charles,    466-468. 

Townshend,  Lord,  478. 

Towton,  battle  of,  220,  221. 

Tractarian  Movement,  553.  554. 

Trade,  in  earlv  Britain,  12.  19, 
23,  25;  45;  ruined  by  Bngllsli 
conquest,  62;  earh-  slave,  65; 
132;  wool,  147;  growth  of. 
149-160;  17S;  rcKtrictlons 
upon.  184.  187,  188;  195.  214. 
216,  232;  growth  ot  cloth, 
23S;  growth  and  perils  ot,  in 
fifteenth  centun-,  261-266; 
25S.  266.  27().  318.  319; 
Dutch,  326,  387;  expansion 
in  sixteenth  centurv.  326- 
327;  .■)48,  386.  428.  439,  442, 
444,  448.  449,  454,  455,  459, 
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463,  466,  467,  486,  495.  497, 
603;  (growth  under  Continen- 
talsyst«iii,eM,506i  Irisli,606: 
corn,  D36;  free,  627;  with 
Cliiaa,  631;  Indian,  675. 
Trafalgar,  battle  of,  502,  573, 
574. 


150-151;  in  fifteenth,  261 

eighteenth,  476-J77. 
Trent  affair,  535. 
Trent,  Couneil  of,  2G6,  553. 
Tresham,  Francis,  3i5. 
Tresilian,  Sir  Robert,  194,  195. 
Trial  by  battle,  143. 
Trial  by  jury,  144. 
Triennial  Bill,  435. 
Triers,  under  Cromwell,  399. 
Trincomalee,  472. 
Tromp.  Dutch  admiral,  387. 
Troves,  treatv  of.  208. 
Tull,  Jethro,  478. 
Tunis,  396. 

Turenne,  Marshal.  397. 
Tui^t,  .     -  -  . 


457. 


Turks,  77,  170,207. 
Turner,  J.  M.  W..  painter,  560. 
Tutbury  Coatle.  30S. 
Tvbum.  175.  277,  406,  483. 
Tvler,  Wat.  rebel,  192,  193. 
TVndale's  Bible.  285. 
Tyrconnell,  Duke  of.     See  Tal- 

Tyrone,  Earlot,'321. 

Ulster,    364,   .365,    3S0;   Prolea- 

tantsof,  431. 
Uniformity    .\ft    of    Eli!;al)eth, 

323;  of  niarle.^  II,  40S,  4M7. 
Unitarians,  433. 
United  States.  606,  6)2,  513, 

635,  636,  35S,  566,  .568,  57-1, 


Universitifs,   106;  niv.  of,  166- 
168;  234,275,493;  refonii  of. 
.')54,  669-660;  Aberdeen,  am; 
I!irminKliani..5O0. 
Cambridge.  1C6.  3C6,  422. 559, 


Birmiogh&m.  S60;  Cambridjie. 
166.  366,  422,  .5.59,  660; 
King's  College  (.hapel,  210, 
234;  St.  John's  and  Christ's 
CoUettes.  234;  Emmanuel 
t'-olletre,  329;  Fitzwilliam 
Museum,  330;  Dublin,  560; 
Durham.  398,  560;  Edin- 
burgh. 560;  Glasgow,  560; 
London.     560;      Manchester; 

OxfonJ,  1 16, 166^168. 186. 21 1 ; 
Erasmus    at,     264;     Wolsev 
at.    268;   324.  325.  3G6.  3!^, 
559,   500;    Magdalen  College. 
268,    422;    Christ's     College, 
271,  274,  422;    New  CoUege, 
271;  University  CoUege,  421. 
Royal  of  Ireland,  560. 
St.  Andrews,  660. 
Wales,  660. 
Liverpool,   560. 

Url>an  I!.  Pope.  86. 

l-rt>an  VIII,  Pope,  .358,  36.3. 

Utrecht.  Peace  of,  427.  441. 

Vaoarius.  92. 

Vandiih,  18. 

Van    Dvek,   Sir   Anthony,   337. 
492.  ■ 

Vane,  Sir  Henrv.  393,  406. 

Vaseo  da  Gnnia,  202,  240. 

Velftstiuez,  337. 

Venablcw,  Robert,  396. 

Venice,  268. 

\'enn,  John,  divine.  -552. 

Vere,  Robert  dc,  i>iike  of  Ire- 
land, 194. 

Vernon.  Edward,  Admiral.  419. 

VenwilleB,  Peace  of,  472.  474. 

VpNin.  The,  .82. 

Vicliirin,  Australia,  571.  572. 

Victoria,  Queen  and  Enipresa, 
321 ;  character  and  authnritv, 
632--626;  wars  under,  .'L36 
637;  domestic  reforms  in  reieii 
of,  .W?  540;  Empress  of  In- 
dia, .Wt-;  death,  546. 

Vienna,  Cijniiress  of,  ,506,  612. 

Vikings.  40.'  54. 

Village  life,  19;  English  village 
88;  randitioiM 
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m  English  villB<re,  63-6C) 
union  in  hundreds,  71;  73;  in 
thirteenth  century,  142;  17(1. 
179,  250;  dwellings  in  fif- 
teenth centurv,  Slfe;  amiiw^ 
mentA.  360-261;  263;  327; 
agriculture  of,  in  eifihtppnth 
centiir>-,  477-479;  effect  fif 
industrial  revolution  nil,  4KI ; 
Hecline  of,  '       ' 


VilleiiiaBe,  «3,  97.  133;  con- 
dilionfl  of,  138-141;  revolt 
acninat,  18S-191;  disappear- 
ance of  J!M,  250. 

Villiers,     Geoi^.      Sc-e     Buck- 

Vimeiro,  battle  of,  -WS. 
Vinci.  Leonardo  da,  201 . 
Virginia,  327,  337,  351,  397,  451, 

46». 
Vilalian,  Vi. 
Viitoria.  hadlc  of,  505. 
Voltaire.    127. 
'Voltinem,  27. 

Wade,  Genera!,  476. 

l^'akefield,  battle  of.  220. 

Wales.  6.  II,  28.  SO.  112.  116; 
conquered  bv  Edwr.rd  I,  122; 
title  of  Prince  of,  123;  173, 
202,  203,  232;  ass^miUtion  to 
English  sv-sleni  by  Henry 
VI  n,  280." 

Wallace,  WiUiam,  129. 

Wnldensian  Cliurch,  301. 

Waller,  Sir  WlUinm,  36S. 

WaUingford.  60;  treaty  of,  104. 

Wallis,  a  rebel.  225. 

Wall,  Roman,  22,  23. 

Walpole,  Sir  Robert,  Earl  of 
Oxford,    444-449,    452,    47K, 


WalsinRliam,  Sir  Thomas,  302.  . 
Walter,  Hubert,  Chancellor,  109, 

110.  112. 
Wnltham.  52. 
Walworth,  William,  I<ord  Mayor 

of  London,  193. 
Wandewash,  battle  of,  578. 
Warbeck,  Perkin.  impostor,  235, 

236. 


Warhani,   William,    .Archbisliop 

of  rHnt*rbur\-,  275. 
Want  of  the  Roses,  217-226. 
Warwick,  E^rl  of.    See  Dudlev, 

Warwick,  Edward  Plantagenet, 
Eari  of,  235;  beheaded,  236. 

Warwick,  Guy,  Earl  of,  172,  173. 

Warwick,  Riclianl  dc  Iteau- 
clianip,  PJirl  uf,  tutor  of 
Henr\-  VI.  209. 

Warwicl;,  Richard  Neville,  Eari 
of  (kinR-maker),  217,  319- 
227;  256. 

Warwick.  Tliomas  Beauchamp, 
Eari  of,  195,  196. 

Warrenne,  Eari,  125. 

Washington,  Cilv  of,  506. 

Washington,  George,  451,  470, 
471. 

Waterford.   102. 

Walerioo,  battle  of,  507. 

Watt,  James,  Inventor,  4S0. 

Wearmouth.  (H. 

Wedderbum,  Alexander,  Earl  of 
RoFwIyn,  468. 

Wedmore,  treaty  of,  74. 

W'elieslei-,  Sir  Arthur,  Duke 
of  Wellington.  493;  militar>- 
career,  C06-607;  political  ca- 
reer, SlS-619,  530.  531,  580. 

Wellington,  l>uke  of.     See  We:^ 

LUtLEV.    AhTHITR. 

Wentworth.  Sir  Thi.uias,  Eari  of 

Strufford,  359;  in  Ireland, 360; 

362-366.  368,  370,  377,  380. 
Wergeld.  71. 

Wesley,  John,  462,  4S8,  489. 
Wessex.  40-45,  74. 
West,   Benjamin,  painter,  492. 
West  Indies.  383;  396,  454,  455, 

465,  472,  565. 
Westminster  Abbev,  48.  49,  60, 

8.3,87,  116.130,160,204,205, 

208.  229,  231,  265.  406. 
Westminster  Confession,  371. 
Westminster   Hall.  86,  220,  371, 

375,  402. 
Westminster,  statute    of,  first, 

124;  second,  125. 
VVcst[iioreland,    Ivkri    of,    rebel, 

am. 
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Wexford. 

Weymouth,  216. 

WhW  417,  418,  434-144,  447, 

452,  458,  460,  471-473,  498. 

500,  51fi-518.   620,  522,  523, 

52.5,  637-639,  531,  567. 
Whitbv.  34;  Council  of,  74. 
WhiWfield,   Geiirpe,    462,    4S8, 

4ft1i. 
Whitehall.   376,  379,   388,   392, 

400.  402.  406,  422. 
Whitgift,   John.   Anhbishop  «t 

{'artertmiT,  3!6. 
Wieht,  lale  of,  27,  373. 
Wilberforce,    Arrhdeacon,    553. 
Wilberforce,  William,  187.  520. 
Wild,  Jonathan,   criminal.   482. 
Wilfrid,  Bishop.  34. 
Wilkes.  John,  case  of,  460-462; 

William,  Duke  of  Xormandv, 
17;  childhood,  .W;  claims  EnK- 
lisih  crown,  53-6S;  becomes 
Kinfc  of  England.  60, 

William  I  Hhe  Conqueror). 
reieti  of.  77-83,  «fi. 

William  II  (Rufusi.  reign,  83- 
88.  162. 

William    II.   German   Emperor, 


AH\.     tS7;  reign. 


William,   Prince,  son   of  llenrv 

I,  drowned,  89. 
William  of  Occam,  168. 
William  of  Oranj^,  patriot,  307, 

William  of  OranRe,  415.  424; 
made  kinc,  428.  See  Will- 
iam III. 

M'illiam  of  Wvkeham,  Bishop 
of  Wincheslef.  1S6. 

Willoughby,  Sir  Hugh,  326. 

Wilson,   Itichard,   painter,   402. 


Willahire,  James  Butler.  Earl  of, 

22J. 
Wimbledon,  I»rd,  354. 
Wihchebea,  179. 
Winchester,  86,  87.  91.  98.  116, 

186,  255.  271;  school,  559. 
Windsor,  196,  210,  373,  37.5. 
Wilenafremot.  49,  60,  73, 
Wittenberg,  266. 
Woden,  33. 
WokinRham.  62. 
.Wolfe,   James,   453,   493,   566, 

578. 
Wolflelev,  SirC.,514. 
Wolsey.  Thomas,  Cardinal,  223, 

368-274.  279.  302,  333. 
Woodstock,  89. 
Woodi'ille,     Anthonv,     second 

Eari  Rivets,  229-231. 
Woodville,  Elizatieth.  queen  of 

Edward  iV,  223,  228,  230. 
Woodville,    Richard,   fiist   Eari 


Rivei 


,223. 


Wool  trade,  6,  150,  2.38,  250, 
257,  327,  328.  477,  480. 

Worcester.  385,  401. 

Worslev.  476. 

Wr^n,  "Sir  Christopher.  492. 

Wvatt,  Sir  Thomas,  rebel,  296. 

Wvcliffe,  John,  170,  1S5;  leach- 
ing of.  189.  100,  265. 

York,  23,  33,  55,  56,  220,  363, 

458. 
York,  Edward  Lee,  Archbishop 

of,  282. 
York,  Richard.  Duke  of.  201, 

216-320,  221. 
York,  Richard.  Duke  of,  aon  of 

Edward  IV,  229,  231. 
York  House,  SW. 
Yorktown,  471. 
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